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Akt.    1.  — I.    The  Expedition  to  Borneo   of  II. M.S.   Dido,  for 

I      the  Sapj/ressian  of  Piracy;  with  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of 
Jcmct  Brooke,  E»q-,  of  SardtrAk.     By  Captain  the  Hon.  Henry 
Keppel.  Il.lV.     London.     2  vols.  8vo,      1S46. 
2.  All  Addrett;  ivith  a  Praposal  for  the  Foundation  of  a  Church. 
Missfon-lioase,  cud  School  at  Sarawak,  under  the  Protection  of 
James  Brooke.  Egij.     By  llie  Rev.  C.  D.  BrcretDo.      LonJon. 
1846. 
3.    Trade  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East ;  or,  R^KoVectiom  of  Twenty- 
one  Years  pasted  in  Java,  Singapore,  Anainilla,  and  China.     By 
PG.  F.  Davidson.     Ij.ndon.      Post  Svo.      1846. 
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M.R.A.S.     London.     Post  Svo.     1846. 

'T'HINKERS  mt\  writers  oa  politics  and  poliiicnl  eoonomy 
-'■  tberc  are  iSispui^ed  lo  impuga  iliose  particular  institutions  of 
our  own  and  some  other  ciiuntries  wliich  permit  or  encourajre  an 
unequal  distribution  o(  wealth,  and  the  concentration  nf  Urge 
means  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  The  apology  of  those  ioslilu- 
liona  is  wide  of  our  present  scope,  and  bey-Hnd  our  limits.  Were 
it,  however,  otir  task  to  dvaw  »  brief  for  the  defendants,  we  should 
■  Bsugn.  among'  ibe  favourable  results  of  partial  opulence,  a  promi- 
nent place  to  those  open-air  pursuits  of  our  privileged  classes  which 
in  i>Dr  opiniuu  bave  tejide^l  directly  to  form  ibnt  distinctive  manly 
helpful  character,  the  uhiinale  Fruits  of  whlrh  are  gathered  in  such 
places  us  Moodkee  and  Aliwal^  or  wherever  else  fatigue  is  to  be 
endured,  or  danger  and  dealh  to  be  facet!  in  the  public  service. 
'The  boy  is  father  to  the  man.'  The  pony,  the  delight  of  the 
holidays,  is  father  lo  the  Arab  wliich  carries  Ibe  bearer  of  Napier's 
orders  over  ninety  miles  of  hostile  country  under  the  Scindian 
ran !  Benaiab,  the  son  of  Jehoiada^  who  slew  a  lion  in  a  pit  in 
ihe  lime  of  snnW,  was  one  of  David's  mighty  men.  The  most 
acpomphsbed  boar-spearer  in  India,  and  the  man  who  aloni*  and 
on  foot  faced  and  slew  a  tiger  in  hU  jungle,  is  the  Colonel 
Ootram  who  drilled  the  Goorkab  haltalion  of  Sobraon  fame. 
General  Gdbert,  one  of  tlie  iirst  in  iho  Sikh  lines  of  Hurrekee, 
is  said  to  number  mere  of  the  striped  trophies  of  the  Indian  chace 
than  any  m»n  living.     On  these  grounds  and  many  others,  tbe 
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gun,  the  hunter,  and  the  racer  would  be  suggested  as  topics  for 
the  eloquence  of  our  counsel.  There  is^  however,  one  pursuit,  of 
more?  recent  inlroduction — no  relic  of  feudal  limes' — one,  excejit 
on  the  score  of  esponse,open  to  no  objection^ — .which,  wliile  super- 
fluous weaUti  is  alluded  to  exist,  appears  to  us  Lo  invohe  as  un- 
cscepliunabl e  an  appUcalion  of  it  as  man  in  pursuit  of  Inwful 
amusement  Cat!  devise — we  tnean  jflcb I- sailing-.  Its  trials  of 
Bpee^l.  unhke  those  of  the  turf,  tend  but  verj  sbrrhlly  to  g:3mbling 
or  to  association  with  gamblers.  Little  lime  is  wasted  in  making- 
books  (iir  tbe  Cowes  regatta,  and  few  fortunes  have  been  impaired 
by  the  issue,  It  is  more  congenial  to  menial  cultivation  than  ihe 
Bporls  of  terra  ^rma.  It  has  doubtless  ils  listless  votaries  who 
oscillate  between  Cowes  and  Southampton  in  search  of  art  appe- 
tite unbouiihl  by  exertion,  but  its  true  devotees  can  hardly  fail  lo 
acquire  a  large  dose  of  practical  hel pfuhieSs,  and  at  least  a  whnle- 
B"me  smattering  of  exact  soience.  The  man  must  be  dull  and 
unambitious  who  returns  from  a  Mediterranean  cruise  unable  to 
handle  a  Ing^arJlhm,  and  to  take  and  woik  an  observation.  The 
more  adventurous  must  feel  tbe  value  and  be  tempted  to  the  pc- 
quisitiori  of  foreign  languages,  the  arts  of  tbe  pencil,  and  nume- 
rous other  acquirements  which  add  to  ibe  enjoyment  of  those  who 
diverge  from  the  beaten  palU  of  continental  travel,  jAmateur 
CKperiments  in  sbip-bui!ding  have  affortled  useful  hints  to  our 
dockyards.  VVe  cannot  ^peak  loo  ItigMy  of  thai  sticiely  of  wEiicb, 
and  of  its  offshoots  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Lord  Yavboroug-h  may  be  called  the  father.  He  is  well  entitled 
to  cimnt  with  pride  the  tonnage  of  tbe  i'airy  fleet  which  annually 
studs  the  Solent  under  bis  auspices,  The  practice  of  yacbt- 
Knillng  is  indeed  as  old  at  least  as  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  In 
the  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  by  bis  brother  Roger — nest  to 
Boswcll  the  most  amusing  biographer  who  has  written  in  our 
language— we  find  that  tbe  writer  kept  a  sailing-vessel  on  the 
Thacnes.  Sir  Dudley  loved  to  take  tbe  helm,  being  one  of  the 
sedentary  class  who  find  their  account  in  inhaling  fresh  air  with- 
out exercise.  As  far,  however,  as  we  know,  the  first  literary 
advocate  of  the  pursuit  was  our  great  noveliat  Fielding.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs  in  his  last  melancholy  work,  the  '  Voyage 
to  Lisbon,'  now  perhaps  little  read,  but  which  omlains  many 
pictures  of  manners  quite  worthy  of  the  author  of  '  Tom  Jones;' 
and  is  beyond  all  his  other  writings  valuable  fitr  its  unaffected 
tlGlinealion  of  the  manliness  of  heart  that  redeemed  his  own 
character. — While  dropping  down  the  ri^er  below  Greenwich, 
and  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  country-seats  on  the  Kentish 
bank,  he  eays — 

•  And  here  t  cannot  pasa  by  another  observation  on  the  deplorable  want 
of  CiLste  in  a^ir  eciiuycnenta,  which  we  show  by  aliooit  totally  neKlectino; 
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the  pursuit  of  what  s««ma  to  me  the  highest  dtgree  of  amufiemeiil.  This 
h  the  nailing  ourseSves  ill  licile  vessel*  of  our  own,  eonlriveii  only  for  our 
CMC  and  arcommodation,  to  which  »uch  eituations  of  our  villas  as  I  hyve 
TBOomfnencIeii  woulti  he  to  convenient,  and  even  necessarj'.  This  amuse- 
meiiT^  I  CiJnfesB,  if  Eiijoyed  in  any  perfeclton,  would  be  of  the  expensive 
kind  i  but  Huch  expense  wouIlI  not  eiCceed  the  leacli  of  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  would  fall  very  BborC  of  the  prices  whick  are  daily  paid  for 
pleasures  of  a  far  inlenOr  mtc.  The  truih,  1  bclievf,  is,  that  sailing  m 
ihe  manner  I  li&ve  ment^ooeil  is  a  p1e&Bi»e  mthcr  unknown  or  Unthought 
of,  (han  rejected  by  tliOBe  who  have  experieiiced  it.' 

The  yacht  snilur  who  drops  anclior  in  lUe  Tagus,  and  there  are 
maav.  shouSd  not  omit  a  visit  la  ihc  tomb  of  Fielding.  Even  he, 
however,  as  the  abuve  passage  vvoiiM  indicate,  hardly  coiitem- 
jilated  more  iban  an  estuary  fir  Channel  trip.  He  would  be  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  know  the  extent  to  whiph  his  felicituos 
sug-greslitm  baa  been  realtzetl,  and  the  favour  which  the  little  Lri- 
aneular  f\ug  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  has  won  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  marilime  |M:m'e'rs  uf  Europe.  As  to  the  transactions  of  this 
valuable  Society,  arc  ikey  not  written  in  the  chronicles  of  Mes&rs. 
Crtlbum  and  Murray  ? 

'  Paulb  majora  canamus*  We  question  whether  Fielding, 
whose  learning  consisted  mainly  in  a  smattering'  of  the  classics, 
ever  beard  of  Borneo.  The  brightest  page  of  the  annals  of 
the  Yacht  Club  is  henceforth  connected  wilh  that  magnificent 
ami  hitherto  little  known  island.  Tbal  we  do  at.  length  know 
jLimething  more  of  it  than  its  mere  pisition — that  it  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  inhabited  by  other  being^s  than  piratt's,  cannibals, 
and  ourang-outangs — is  due  mil  to  the  darin^*  and  skill  of  the 
Commi«»ioned  ofificers  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  in  the  first  instance^ 
nor  to  the  spirit  of  mere  mercanule  adventure,  but  to  the  enthu- 
aiasmj  and  perseverance,  and  couran^e  of  one  who  has  grafted  upon 
the  education  of  a  soldier  the  accomplishments  of  a  Dampier.  with 
ibe  admin tstralive  talent  and  philanthropy  of  a  Raffles — who.  un- 
isLed  from  the  public  treasury  or  the  funds  of  united  cnpitaHsts, 
t  devoted  the  resources  of  a  private  fortune  to  objects  of  na- 
tional imporlanco,  and  associiated  ibe  British  name  with  the  pro- 
lertion  of  the  weak,  the  suppresaiori  i.f  tyranny  and  outrage,  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave,  and  the  civilization  of  the  savage.  To 
what  extent  he  has,  been  assisted  latterly  by  the  naval  forces  of  bis 
country  in  these  lofty  objects,  may  be  learned  from  the  book 
of  Captain  KeppcL  From  it  the  urgency  of  his  claims  for 
further  co-operatinn  and  assistance  may  also  be  deduced;  but 
independent  and  exclusive  oi  that  gallant  co-operation  he  has 
met  with  from  such  ofTicers  as  Captain  Keppel,  and  such 
crews  as  that  of  the  Dido,  be  has  earned  by  his  own  exertions  a 
reputation  which,  were  bis  career  now  to  close,  ought  to  be  ioi' 
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fjerislisUe.     It  shall  not  be  our  fault  if  he  does  not  enjoy  It  in  bis 
ifetime. 

BetV>re  wc  advert  further  (o  the  proceedings  of  this  remarkable 
man,  Mr.  Crooke.  il  may  be  well  to  lake  a  glance  al  the  bi5lf>rj^ 
of  the  remote  theatre  on  which  liis  rlvil  and  inilitary  talents  liave 
displayed  themselves,  which  by  an  inconvenient,  but  now  irreme- 
diable, mianniner  is  known  to  us  as  the  island  of  Bornso^iviCQa- 
▼eoient,  because  it  leads  lo  constant  confusirm  between  the  whole 
an*!  its  nonhern  tlivUion,  lo  whieh  that  desigrtation  properly  be- 
longs; and  itremedinblej  because  we  cannot  unlearn  our  scUool- 
lessons  and  revert  lu  the  name  Pulo  Kalamanl&n.  Mr.  Hunt,  in 
his  *  Sketch  ul"  Borneo,'  communicated  in  1812  to  Sir  S.  Raffles, 
*ay%  it  was  visited  by  Magelhaeas  in  1520.  There  is  a  slight  inac- 
curacy here.  Magelbaens  himself  perished  in  the  rash  skirmish  in 
which  he  involved  himself  in  the  islapd  of  Zebu,  to  the  eastward. 
His  survivin°^  followers  touched  at  the  island  of  Borneo  in  15'2I  \ 
and  met  with  a  splendid  reception  at  thclhen  flourishing;  capital  of 
that  name-  The  Spaniards  would  appear  to  have  done  litde  more 
either  in  the  way  of  discovery  or  intercourse  with  respect  to  this 
island.  According"  lo  the  Dutch  writer  Valentyn,*  the  first 
expedition  of  the  Purtuguese  to  Borneo  was  that  of  Vasco  Lau- 
rens, sent  by  G.  Meneses,  then  Governor  of  the  Moluccas,  in 
1527-  His  attempt  at  intercourse  was  unfortunate,  for  he  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  the  sovereign,  probably  of  Borneo  proper,  by 
&  present  of  a  piece  of  tapesLry,  on  which  was  represented  the 
marriage  of  a  king  of  England  with  an  aunt  of  the  emperor — We 
presume,  of  Henry  VHI.  with  Catherine  of  Arragon.  The 
king,  being  nearly  as  wise  as  our  James  I,,  smelt  witchcraft,  and 
learning  that  the  principal  figure  represented  a  powerful  sove- 
reign, like  himself,  imagined  that,  animated  by  magical  arts,  it 
might  step  from  the  canvass  and  reduce  him  and  his  people  Lo 
Stlbjection,  The  Portuguese  narrowly  escaped  mallrealment, 
and  were  ordered  to  take  themselves  and  their  tapestry  forth  of 
the  realm.  The  Portuguese  are  said  to  have  established  subse- 
quently a  profitable  trade  wilb  the  island  ',  but  their  supremacy 
in  these  seas  waned  before  the  mnnopol ising  spirit  of  the  Hol- 
landers, who,  under  Oliver  van  Nordt,  in  1600,  first  opened  cut 
intercourse  with  Borneo.  The  English  were  later  in  the  field  ; 
and  though  Valentju  slates  that  they  touched  there  in  1609,  he 
mentions  nothing  further  of  their  proceedings,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  they  established  themselves  in 
Balanabangan.  Their  choice  of  sites  seems  to  have  been  un- 
fortunate; their  settlements  were   unheallhy,  and,  weakened  by 
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lliis  canse^  fell  an  easy  prey  to  pirates,  instigated  in  more  than  one 
instance  by  ihe  active  jpjilousyof  our  DutcL  rivals,  Mr.  Hunt's 
able  Sketch,  lo  n  bich  we  rpfer  cmr  readers  for  a  description  of  the 
island,  U  lerminaled  bv  the  following  passage; — 

'  In  looking  over  the  tnap  of  the  world,  it  is  a  melancholy  rctlectioQ 
ro  view  BO  large  a  portiau  of  tbe  hnbilable  g\ohc  as  alil  Bonieo  abandoned 
lo  b^rbariEm  and  desoktion  ;  that,  ■with  &\l  liet  productive  wealth  ond 
advantagei  of  phyatcal  situation,  her  valuable  and  interesting  shurea 
should  have  been  ovetlookcd  by  alL  ^Enropeons;  that  neither  tbe  Dutch 
nor  ihe  PoTtugneee,  with  centtiriefl  of  uncontroUed  power  tn  these  seas, 
should  have  shed  n  ray  of  civilization  on  shores  borderinff  on  their  prin- 
cipal setilemenu;  tbat  her  ports  And  rivets,  instead  of  affording  a  alielter 
to  (he  extcnfiire  commerce  of  China,  sfiuuld  at  this  enlightened  period 
of  the  world  hold  out  only  terror  and  dismay  to  the  mariner;  and  that 
all  she  should  have  scquired  from  the  deadly  vicinage  and  wither- 
ing grasp  of  Diitcb  power  and  dominion  has  been  the  art  of  speedily 
destruying  each  other  and  rendering  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Now  that  her  destinies  are  tranaferred  to  the  enlightened 
heads  and  liberal  hearts  of  Englishmen— now  that  her  fortiinea  are  em- 
barked under  the  administration  of  a  wiac  and  liberal  government— we 
may  confidently  hope  that  a  happier  order  of  things  will,  under  the  blesa- 
iiig  of  an  nli-mliug  Providencct  speedily  restore  these  entensiTC  ehortfa 
to  peace,  to  plenty^  aud  10  commerce  ^  and  we  ardently  truat  that  an- 
other  Bge  may  not  be  suffered  to  pass  away  without  csbibiting  Bomething 
consolatory  lo  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  and  the  philanthropist.* — - 
Rafflei^  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  Ixiii. 

Remembering  that  the  above  was  written  in  1SI2,  before  peace 
bad  restored  to  tbe  Dutch  a  supremacy  in  these  seas,  which  war 
bad  transferred  lo  ourselves,  and  that  it  was  addressed  to  Sir  S. 
Haffles,  we  cntknol  now  condemn  as  too  sanguine  anlkipaiionft 
wblcli  tbe  events  of  nearly  ibirly  subsequent  years  had  done  bo 
little  Kry  confirm,  till  Mr.  Bruoke,  on  his  own  resources,  undertook 
the  task.  His  motives  and  bis  early  proceedings  arc  to  be  col- 
lected from  Captain  Keppel's  first  volume,  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  extracts  from  a  journal,  which  only  at  the  earnest  m- 
stance  of  bis  friend  Mr.  Brooke  has  allowed  lo  be  thus  given  to 
the  public.  In  early  youth  the  prospect  of  a  handsome  competence 
did  not  prevent  Mr.  Brooke  from  embracing  the  military  profes- 
sion in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  He  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  severely  woijoded,  in  one  of  tbe  most  arduous 
wars  ever  conducted  by  that  body,  the  Burmese.  It  wa?  on  a 
voyage,  undertaken  for  health  and  amusement,  from  Calcutta  to 
China,  in  1830,  that  he  first  made  acquaintaElce  with  the  islands 
rjf  tbe  Asiatic  Archipelago.  Tn  the  words  of  a  friend  of  Mr, 
Brooke.  r|uoled  by  Captain  Keppcl , — 

*  lie  inquired  aud  read,  and  became  convinced  that  Bumeo  and  the 
eftBlem  isles  afforded  an  open  field  for  enterprine  and  reaearch.  To 
carry  to  the  Malay  races,  so  long  the  terror  of  the  European  merchanl- 
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vessel,  the  blcBsiogB  of  civiliiialion,  to  suppress  piracy,  and  eitirpate  tlie 
BUre-trudc,  became  his  humane  und  generous  objects;  and  from  that 
time  the  energies  of  his  powerful  mind  were  devoted  to  tills  one  pursuit. 
Oflrn  fulled,  often  di3ai^j>[)in[edv  he  wae  not  unti!  183S  euaMed  lo  pet 
Buil  from  England  on  hiB  darliug  project.  "  I  go,'*  said  he,  "  lo  awake 
the  slumbering  spirit  of  philanthropy  with  regard  to  theee  i&lands;  to 
carry  Sir  Stnniford  Raflies'  views  in  Java  over  the  whole  orci;iii>elago* 
Fortune  and  life  I  give  freely,  and  if  I  fail  in  the  attempt  I  shall  not 
have  lived  wholly  in  vaiu.**' 

So  much  Mr.  Brooke  diafloseJ  to  his  iniimate  friends,  and  a 
pmspcclus  oi  bis  Ecbeme  was  cuminunirated  lo  tbe  Gengrsphical 
Society,  but  he  was  loo  wise  and  too  mudesl  to  make  any  public 
parade  of  motives  which  would  have  been  litlle  underslo^jd,  and 
expectations  which  would  have  been  sneered  at  by  the  many.  A 
well-fitled  schooner,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  tons,  properly 
bandied,  may  circumnavigate  the  globe  without  disaster ;  hut  his 
brethren  of  the  Yacht  Club  would  have  deemed  It  impossible  to 
maintain  the  necessary  discipline  for  so  long  a  voyage ;  and  then 
what  could  be  done  among:  a  people  of  pirates,  with  twenty  men 
«ud  six  sis-poiinders?  Such  questions  can  only  be  answered  by 
results.  Mr.  Brooke  had  passed  three  years  in  forming,  training, 
and  attaching'  his  crew.  He  rearhed  Sing^ppre  on  the  1st  uf 
June,  1839.  After  collecting  there  such  inibrmaiinn  as  he  could 
for  his  guidance,  he  selected  Sarawak  as  the  point  fur  bg$  enter- 
prise, a  place  within  the  dominion  of  the  Sultnn  of  Borneo 
Proper,  and  the  temporary  residence  of  the  Hajab  Muda  Hassim, 
the  bandar  or  governing  officer  of  that  jtotentate.  In  personal 
charaeter,  although  infirm  and  vacillating'^  tbis  individual  shines 
out  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs, 
that  of  the  Malay  chiefs,  whose  power  is  just  sufUcient  to  opiir^-ss 
the  aboriginal  tribes  and  to  prevent  civilization  from  reaching 
them,  but  too  feeble  and  profligate  to  repress  the  piratical  habits  of 
the  inbabitanls,  whether  Malay  or  indigenous,  of  the  coasts.  Mild 
and  gentle  not  only  in  his  manners  to  strangers,  but  lo  those 
under  his  authority,  Muda  Ha$$im  $eein»  instantly  to  have  ac- 
knowdedged  the  ascendancy  of  the  frank  and  fearless  stranger  who 
sought  his  shores ;  and  no  long  period  elapsed  before  the  felicitous 
idea  occurred  to  him  of  making  over  to  Mr,  Hrooke  the  sove- 
reignly of  the  Sarawak  diatricti  which  he  felt  his  own  incompe- 
tency to  manage.  Surrounded,  however,  by  intriguing  nobles,  in 
Malay  language  'pangemns,'  his  barbtjurs  the  frequent  resort  of 
pirate  fleets,  and  a  brisk  rebellion  against  his  authority  rag-ing-  at  a 
few  miles  distance  up  the  raverf  what,  it  may  be  asked,  could  his 
good  disposition  avail,  and  how  could  the  stranger  turn  such  a 
Slate  of  things  to  account?  An  ordinary  man  would  hardly  have 
remained  many  hours  in  a  situation  so  full  of  various  hazards,  so 
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apparently  barren  of  rational  prospect  of  success;  but  if  Mr. 
Brooke  were  an  onlmarv  man,  the  Kuvalisl's  anchor  would  never 
have  been  drnppeill  in  tlie  Sarawak  river  in  18>i9. 

We  have  obsprveil  that  it  would  have  been  (lifiicult  h  priori  tt, 
pronounce  whnt  puriKise  cuuM  probably  be  effected  lo  Borneo  hy 
an  amateur  seaman  in  a  schooner  armed  with  sis  small  guns. 
Such,  however,  iias  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Bnxike  in  ihe  impres- 
sion whicb  be  had  made  on  tbe  native  sovereign  by  bis  dealings  in 
peace  and  bis  services  in  wnr,  that,  in  Aug^ust,  1841.  he  actually 
ventured  lodpprivehimsclf  evennf  ihis  trifling  refuge  and  resource, 
and  despalehed  ihe  Rovalist  and  anntbipr  small  vessel  in  his  ser- 
vice, the  Swift — ttie  one  on  a  mission  to  Borneo  Proper  to  look 
afler  the  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  Briitsb  vessel,  and  the  other  to 
Sing^apore.  In  their  absence  Mr.  Brooke  remained  at  bis  resi- 
dence with  three  rnmpiiiiioiis.  This  occurred,  be  it.  remarked, 
befure  the  cession  nf  ibe  sovereignly  of  Sarawak  bnd  been  ratified 
to  him,  at  a  period  of  critical  discussions  and  intrigues,  and  wiih 
pirate  fleets,  disappointed  by  his  influence  of  their  prey,  scarcely 
out  of  sight.  The  ^hips  returned,  and  their  arrival  wii&  «ocin  fciU 
lowed  by  the  ratification  of  the  npreement  by  which  Mr,  Brooke 
became  fiovernor  of  Sarawak.  His.  first  proceeding  was  charac- 
teristic of  ihe  vievts  and  intenlions  which  bad  dictated  his  accept- 
ance of  sijvereignly. 

'  My  first  object,'  he  says.  vol.  i.  p.  2ri2,  '  was  tf>  release  the  un- 
fortonate  women  confined  for  a  whole  year  by  ibe  Rajah,'  These 
females  bad  been  pven  up  as  hostages  by  the  defeated  rebels, 
whose  lives  had  been  spared  at  the  instance  of  Mr,  Brooke.  He 
now  succeeded  in  pri>curing;  the  restoration  of  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred— twelve  only  being  detained  byMudaHassim  in  spite  of  bis 
remonftlranees.  The  remainder  of  tbe  volume  is  occupied  wilh 
tbe  details  of  his  infiint  administraticm — tbe  substitution  of  a  de- 
finite system  of  moilerate  taxation  for  one  of  unlimited  and  arbitrary 
exaction — the  establishment  of  cnnrLs  of  justice  where  neither  the 
name  nor  tbe  substance  of  that  commodity  had  ever  been  intro- 
duced before — ^and  the  armament  of  a  navy  for  defence  against 
the  pirates. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Brooke  visited  Borneo  Pruper.  where  he  pro- 
cured tbe  final  ratification  of  his  sovereig-nly  from  the  Sullan, 
Muda  Hassim's  nephew,  a  document  Written  in  the  Malay  lan- 
jETuage  and  Arabic  character,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  his 
agents  in  England.  His  descriptions  of  the  Sultan  and  his  court 
are  curious.     We  extract  the  former  :— 

'The  Sultan  is  a  man  past  fifty,  short  and  putTy  in  person,  «ith  a 
eounienunce  which  ex[>re»SE;B  very  ubviously  the  imbecility  of  his  miiid. 
His  right  hand  is  garnished  with  an  eitra  diminutive  thumb,  the  natural 
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member  being  crooVcd  itDcl  distorted.  His  mind,  indexed  by  bla  face, 
BpemB  a  chaoB  of  confusion^  without  aciiteneBs,  wiiliout  di^ily,  nnil 
wiihotit  good  BflriBe.  He  can  neither  read  tior  write,  is  guided  by  ibe  l»et 
speaker,  and  KJa  advisers,  as  mi^bt  be  esjiected,  are  oftbe  lower  order. 
He  ia  Rlwaya  talking,  and  generally  joking.  Tbe  favourable  side  of  his 
charfLcter  ia  that  he  is  gtwd  lempered  and  good  natured  ;  by  no  means 
cruel,  and  in  a  certain  way  generous,  though  rapacious  tu  a  high  degree.' 
— vol,  i.  p.  327. 

Some  further  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  upon  his  residence  at  tbis 
capilal  cotitnin  useful  hints  to  bis  IraVellmg  countrymen : — 

'Since  being  here  I  have  purposely  abstained  from  all  manifestation 
of  curiosity,  and  never  desired  or  requested  to  set  imich  ;  it  rouses  sua^ 
]iicii>tt,  and  suspicion  rouses  distrust,  and  distrust  draws  the  kris.  Most 
Europeans  do  themselves  great  injury  by  seaxchiug  [he  tnouutains  and 
ihc  waters,  breaking  the  rocks,  shpoiting  the.  bird»t  and  gathering  the 
plan U.'— p.  330, 

Mr.  Brookcj  returning;  tn  Sarawak,  found  'the  Dyaks  quiet, 
settled,  am]  icjprovinK'.  the  Chinese  advancing  towards  prosperity, 
and  tlie  Sarawak  penple  wonderfully  conlenled  and  labonousj  re- 
lieved from  oppression,  and  fields  of  labour  allowed  them.' 

In  February,  1843,  Mr.  Brooke,  after  a  two  years'  absence 
from  civilizaiion,  paid  a  visit  to  Singnpnren  where  he  met  with 
Captain  Keppel,  who  conveyed  him  back  to  Borneo  in  the  Dido, 
DO  longer  in  the  cliaractcr  of  a  private  atlvenlurer,  but  in  that 
of  the  governor  of  a  province  ceded  to  him  by  the  free  will 
of  a  native  sovereigiij  but  held  on  the  better  tenure  of  the 
warm  attachment  of  its  inhabitants,  and  oi  native  gratitude  for 
benefits  the  very  nature  of  which  could  hardly  have  entered  into 
the  previous  conception  of  those  who  enjoyed  them :  —  law, 
order,  protection  from  tyranny,  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  industry, 
and  the  secure  enjoyment  of  its  results.  We  extract  the  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Brooke's  reception  on  his  return  from  bis  expedition 
to  Singapore  to  the  residence,  where  he  bad  left  in  security 
hi$  small  train  of  European  and  native  foUoivers,  and  a  picture 
of  the  residence  itself.  We  must  premise  that  on  the  passage 
the  Dido's  boats,  which  had  been  detached  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Wilmot  Horlon,  assisted  by  Mr,  Brooke,  hatl 
given  a  severe  lesson  to  some  pirate  boats,  one  of  which  they 
captured,  killing  ten  men  and  wounding  eleven  out  of  a  crew  of 
thirty-six : — 

'During  the  whole  moming','  says  Captain  Keppel,  Marge  boats, 
Botae  carrying  as  m&ny  as  tmo  hundred  people,  had  been  cptning  dn^wQ 
the  river  tu  hail  Mr.  Brooke's  return ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  gratifica- 
tions I  had  was  in  witnessing  the  undisguised  delight,  mingled  with 
giatitude  and  reaped,  with  which  each  head-man  welcomed  their  newly 
elected  ruler  back  to  his  adopted  country.    The  scene  wbb  both  novel  and 
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eiciting ;  prcacnting  to  Wy  juBt  anchored  in  a  large  fresh-water  river, 
and  surrounded  by  a  densely  wooded  jungle,  the  whole  eiirface  of  the 
water  covered  wilh  canoci  and  boats,  dressed  out  wilh  iheir  vuriouH 
coloured  BJlkeu  fltiga.  filled  wilb  uutives  beating  tom-loma  and  ;)laying 
on  theic  wild  and  not  unpSeasaut  soutidin^  uind-iDstruments,  wuh  the 
occasional  discharge  of  fire-armB.' — Ki-'ppff,  vol.  ii.  p.  U. 

After  descnbio^  ihe  tedious  ceremonies,  of  rojal  visils  and  re- 
ceptions, Captain  Keppel  proceeds; — 

*  This  farce  over,  1  had  lime  to  look  about  me,  and  to  refit  my  ship 
10  otie  of  the  preUiesl  t-pols  of  the  earth,  and  ss  unlike  a  dockyard  a« 
anything  could  be.  Mr.  Brooke'e  then  residence,  though  equalliy  rude 
in  structure  with  the  ebonies  of  the  cativea,  was  not  without  its  English 
conifutta  of  sofaa,  chaJTB,  and  bedsteada.  It  was  larger  than  4iny  other, 
hut,  like  them,  being  built  njion  piles,  we  had  to  inuunt  a  ladder  to  get 
into  it.  The  Iioubc  copanted  of  but  one  flont;  a  l^rgc  room  in  the 
centre,  nentiy  ornamented  with  every  ties cript ion  of  firc-arma,  in  ad- 
miiable  order  and  ready  for  use,  aerved  as  an  audience  and  mees  room., 
and  the  various  aparlmenU  round  it  as  bed-rooms.  The  Europeans 
with  Mr.  Bioote  consisted  of  Mr.  Douglas,  formerly  in  the  navy,  a 
clever  youn  5  aurgeoiij  and  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Williamson,"  who, 
being  naaaler  of  the  native  languBgc,  &&  well  aa  acLJve  Qiid  intelligenlr 
made  an  excclletit  prime  mikLLstcr.  ijesidea  these  there  were  two  others 
from  the  yacht,  one  ati  old  mun-of-war^s  man,  who  kept  the  ^rma  in 
first-rate  condition,  and  another  of  the  name  of  Charlie*  All  Mr. 
Brooke's  party  were  chnraclcra,  all  had  travelled,  and  never  did  a  minute 
flag  for  Want  of  anme  entertaining  anecdote,  good  story,  or  song,  to  paas 
tway  the  time.  From  breakfast  until  bed-time  there  waa  no  iuternnia- 
(ion;  and  it  was  while  smoking  our  cigars  in  the  evenitig  lliat  the  na^ 
tires,  ea  well  as  the  Chinese  who  had  become  HettLera,  used  to  drop  in, 
end  after  creeping  up,  according  to  their  custom,  and  louchitig  the  hand 
of  their  European  rajah,  retire  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room  and  squat 
upon  their  haunches,  and  remain  a  couple  of  hours  ■without  uttering  a 
word,  und  then  creep  out  again.  I  have  Been  sisty  or  seventy  of  an 
eseniug  come  and  make  this  sort  of  Balaam.     All  were  armed,  as  it  la 

f  reckoned  an  insult  for  a  Malay  to  appear   before  the  rajah  without  his 
klia.' — Keppel,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
*  It  were  a  ta3e 
Would  rouse  adventurous  courage  in  a  boy, 
H  Making  him  long  to  be  a  mariner, 

H  That  he  might  rove  the  nuiin,  if  1  should  tell 

H  How  pleasantly  for  many  a  summer  day 

P  Prince  Madoc  Bailed,' 

The  deacription  of  Mr.  BriHike's  bower  lacts  en  ing^redieiit  but 
that  of  female  society  to  create  in  us  a  yearning  for  a  cottage  orne 
in  Borneo.  An  anecdote,  however,  which,  closely  follows  this  pas- 
lage,  induces  us  to  recommend  ihal  ibis  article  should  be  im- 

*  Tbw  failliful  KDil  u*efii(l  follover  of  Mr.  Biuolcr  wiu  unrqitiuutlely  dipwiieil  in  tlit 
Smwak  civa  in  tbs  aight  of  (lie  29th  pf  Jauuorr,  194$. 
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ported  from  England,  ratber  than  that  reliance  sbould  for  the 
present  be  placed  iin  the  production  of  the  soil.  For  the  details 
we  refer  to  p.  17,  T)t,  Treacher's  atlvenlurc.  Lei  us  not,  how- 
ever, as  inhabiiants  oT  Ch ristendnm ,  jud^e  loo  harshlv  af  the 
Malavor  Djak  joun^  lady  who  applied  lo  an  English  prafiiiioner 
for  a  dose  of  arsenic  fur  her  husband.  Id  Kaples  and  Paris  1hi» 
parti'Cular  line  of  the  profession  has  been  most  lurralive,  and  in 
Iialj  we  are  not  sure  ibal  it  is  even  yet  extinct.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  particular  ciise  in  qu+'stimn  the  doctor's  rompliance 
would  have  been  a  public  benefit,  as  well  as  a  domesiic  con- 
venience. 

In  what  manner,  and  hy  wb&t  exertions  of  prudence  and  darJng 
in  diplomacy  and  war  the  pregnant  results  indicated  in  the  above 
extracts  were  broughl  about,  the  reader  will  find  detailed  wilb 
modest  simplicity  in  Mr.  Hrofike's  unvarnished  journal.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  like  most  of  his  predecessors  of  all  nations  in  disco- 
very and  seUlcment,  from  Magr^lhaens  and  Cortez  to  Leniuel 
'Gulliver,  he  did  take  u|wn  himself  the  responsibility  of  miugling 
m  Kvara  which  he  found  racing  in  the  eouniry.  Such  is  the  lot  of 
strength  and  wisdom  whenever  it  walks  abroad  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  matured  civilization — a  lot  imposed  upon  it  by  that  uni- 
versal propensity  to  senseless  strife  which  can  hardly  be  belter 
illustrated  than  by  a  passaire  we  have  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's Indian  career.  He  found  two  hill-forts,  which,  being 
within  rang-e  of  mutual  cannon-shot,  for  no  other  reason  upon 
earth  were  firing  on  each  other  from  mornini;  lill  ni^ht.  '  1  was 
obliged,*  said  his  Grace,  ^  to  take  them  both.'  Happy  is  it  for 
the  combatants,  when  wisdom  and  strength,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  WeHinglon  and  Mr.  Brooke,  carry  out  to  its  full  exteat 
the  principle  of  Virgil's  famous  hesaraeter — 

'  Parcere  subjeciiB  et  dcbelture  supctbos,' 
and  make  the  suppression  of  the  wron^-doer  only  a  means  for  the 
protection  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  and  for  showing  mercy 
to  the  vanquished.  Previous  to  Mr.  Brooke's  arrital,  the  con- 
dition of  the  aboriginal  Dynk  livin;!;  within  the  sphere  of  the  feudal 
system  of  Malay  government,  might  be  fainily  illustrated  by  sup- 
posing the  case  of  an  Irish  sub-tenant  compelled  U>  pay  rent  to 
two  or  three  middle-men  and  ahead-landlord,  under  a  law  ad- 
mitting of  a  di&traint  upon  his  wife  and  children.  Add  to  this  the 
corvSe  system  rigorously  enforced,  and  a  general  licence  for  every 
respectable  person  to  take  anything  he  wanted  which  he  found  in 
Dyuk  possession, and  these  practices  enforced  by  a  military  power 
of  neighbouring  tribes  constantly  at  the  diiS|>osal  of  the  I\Ialay 
gentry,  and  we  may  furjn  sinne  idea  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
Dyaks  of  Sar&wak.     With  reference  tu  their  condition  by  the  last 
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advices  consequent  on  tbe  establUhuienl  of  Mr.  Brooke's  govern- 
ment, he  oljeerves^ 

'The  peaceful  and  genlle  aborigines — how  cnn  I  speak  too  favourahly 
of  iKeir  improved  coiidiiiuii !  These  petiple,  who  u  few  years  sino; 
suffered  every  extreme  of  misery  from  war^  slavery,  and  Btarvaliim,  ate 
DOW  cumrorlably  ludged  and  comparatively  rieh.  A  slranger  mi^hi  now 
pnaa  imva  village  to  village,  and  he  would  receive  Llieir  lio^pitaliiv  and 
»ee  their  padi  eiored  in  their  houacK.  He  would  hear  them  proclaim 
(heir  happine8H,an{I  praise  the  white  man  as  thtir  friend  and  protectur. 
Since  the  dcatli  of  Patembam  no  Dyak  -of  Swiawak  Inst  his  life  by  viu- 
Ivnce,  until  a  month  Bince,  when  two  were  cut  ofT  by  the  Sakarrnn  Dyaks. 
Nunc  of  the  Iribea  have  warred  amoni;  tliemselvLB,  and  I  believe  their 
war  excurt-ions  to  a  (Imtance  in  the  inct^ncir  have  heen  very  few,  and 
thoae  i^ndertaken  by  the  SarcniboB.' — vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

These  and  soch  93  these  are  the  resulls  U>  w|;ich  Mr  Brooke 
can  appeal  as  dvic  ti>  his  own  unassisteil  etli}ris  and  sacrifices. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  ihey  acre  accompliahed  within  t^e 
spare  of  eight  months  by  an  EnsHsh  gentleman,  with  four  Eu* 
mpeans  and  eight  natives  at  his  ctiininand. 

*1  first  visiied  Sarawak  (aays  Mr.  B)  in  1839,  and  in  July,  1840, 
returned  with  the  intentii>n  of  remaining  ten  ilay«,  which  letm  wna  pro- 
longed week  after  week  by  the  urj^ent  entrenties  of  the  Rajah.  Having 
at  ko^th  inlimated  my  intention  of  taking  leave,  a  request  was  made  to 
me  to  assist  in  the  war,  which  I  refused  in  the  liret  instance,  but  after- 
wards acceded  to,  for  the  following  reasons:  the  liajah  Afuda  Haseim's 
cause  was  Dadoubtcdly  just^  and  was  identical  with  the  independence  of 
Borneo ;  and  on  the  continuunce  of  this  independence  depends  the  con^ 
siderahle  trade  betwceo  the  coast  and  Singapore.  I  had  a  g;oud  opiQiua 
of  the  Rajah's  character  and  intentions.  He  himself  ut^ed  u|>on  me 
that  he  was  deceived  Bi;d  betrayed  by  the  intrigues  uf  the  Pangernus, 
who  aimed  at  alienating  his  country,  and  that  if  1  left  him  he  should  pro- 
bably have  to  remain  here  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  being  reeolved  rather 
to  die  than  yield  to  the  unjust  influence  which  others  were  seeking  lo 
acquire  over  him  ;  and  lie  appealed  to  me,  that  after  our  friendly  com- 
munication I  could  not,  BB  an  English  gentleman,  desert  him,  i  felt 
that  honourably  1  could  not  do  bo,  and,  though  reWclanily,  I  rcBolved  to 
give  him  the  aid  he  asked— small,  indeed,  but  of  consequence  in  such  a 
petty  warfare.  After  a  three  months'  campaign  the  rebels  surrendered 
at  diecretiun,  and  the  difficult  task  of  saving  their  lives  was  impused 
upon  me.  Those  who  know  the  Malay  character  wUl  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  the  attempt  to  stand  between  the  monnrch  end  his  victims, 
and  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rajah's  diapositign  mj  succea?  may  be  attri- 
buted. I  may  here  mention,  that  the  women  and  children  of  the  rebels 
were  detained  as  hostagea  for  nine  months,  when  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  releasing  them  and  restoring  them  to  their  families.  At  this  period 
Muda  Haatiin  offered  me  the  government  of  the  country,  I  cwld 
It  once  have  obtained  the  grant,  hut  preferred  a  delay,  becatise  to  accept 
it  when  ituposed  by  ueccssity,  or  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  recent 
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^H  eGsibtance,  would  have  Tendered  it  both  nuBpiciaus  end  ii«eleEB.  ft 
^M  -wtLB  not  till  the  24th  of  September  that  Muda  H^aeim  aSxed  his.  seal 
^f       to  the  deed.' 

We  may  add,  Ihat  in  this  interval  Mr.  Brooke  siicceedect  in 
efTecluaUy  stopping  the  progress  up  the  river  of  a  pirate  fleet  of 
■one  hundred  vessels  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  who  bad 
arrived  for  the  purpose  of  atiaukin^  the  tribes,  of  the  interior ;  and 
that  his  influence  has  been  equally'  successful  in  procuring  the 
liberation  of  the  sUrvivors  of  vanuuft  vessels  Wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Biirnen.  He  also  found  time  for  a  vojag^e  among  the  Celebes 
islands,  which,  in  respect  of  their  population,  their  productions,, 
and  iheir  scenery,  appear  well  to  deserve  more  notice  frOni  the 
explorer  and  the  trader  than  ihey  have  yet  received. 

In  Captain  Keppel's  second  volume  we  find  Mr,  Brooke  bringing 
Ilia  knowledge  of  the  counlry^  its  inhabitants,  and  ibeir  Lan^imge,  to 
the  aid  nf  Her  Majesty's  navy  for  a  purpose  not  more  creditable, 
but  l^ess  within  the  limit  of  any  individual  reainircei — the  suppres- 
sion of  that  system  of  piracy  which  has  so  long  lent  an  evil  notoriety 
tn  Borneo  at  large.  When  we  consider  the  inveterate  prescription 
of  this  system,  the  extent  of  coast  aloag  which  it  has  been  habitual, 
and  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  stiungbolds  of  ibe  maramlers, 
and  if  we  advert  to  the  difficuSLy  ivhirh  has  been  found  in  sup- 
pressing similar  practices  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  may  at  first 
appear  that  the  task  is  beyond  the  means  which  an  admiral  on 
the  East  India  station  can  apply  to  such  a  purpose.  We  be'lieve, 
however,  that  the  bard  blows  dealt  out  by  Captain  Keppel  and 
Sir  Edward  Belcher  have  already  had  an  effect  far  greater  than 
the  above  considerations  might  induce  us  to  imagine,  and  that 
with  such  commanders,  backed  by  reasonable  supp^irt  and  encou- 
ragement from  the  Admiralty,  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  into 
successful  efTect  the  suggestions  furnished  by  Mr.  Brooke  in  his 
very  valuable  Essay  on  the  subject,  wbitb  forms  ibe  ninth 
chapter  of  this  second  volume.  We  are  much  strengthened 
in  this  impression  by  an  instance  in  pari  materia,  to  be  found  in 
the  interesting  volume  of  Mr.  Earl,  and  which  sbrms  that  the 
mere  knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood  of  an  English  flag-staff 
may  Work  miracles  even  where  the  strength  and  long-  reach  of  the 
English  arm  has  not  been  brought  into  such  striking  evidence  as 
in  the  case  of  the  long  guns  of  the  Vixen,  which  riddled  Pangeran 
Usop's  dwelling,  and  the  Various  boat-attacks  on  the  Malluda, 
Sakarran,  and  other  pirates,  described  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Earl  is  narrating  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Utile  establishment 
of  port  Essingtom  in  Northern  Australia,  and  be  thus  speaks  of 
the  effect  produced  in  the  neighbouring  Malay  Archipelago  by 
the  presence  of  a  few  marines  at  a  i.tadon  dcca&ionatly  visited  by 
a  British  ship  of  war  : —  '  Previous 
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'previous  to  the  occupation,  of  Purt  EssLrigtoii  every  English  vessel 
that  hod  reported  to  the  islands  lying  between  Timor  and  New  Guinea 
had  been  utacked,  and  when  succeBsfiillj',  the  crew  rniwsacred.  The 
Essiugton  schooner,  the  first  vessel  sent  out  to  the  isloude,  was  only 
Faved  by  an  iLccideiktnl  occurrence;  but  no  sunncrhad  it  become  known 
that  th«  British  pu^eessed  a  eeulemenl  in  tba  Eieiglibourhoud  (iLnd  thia 
occurred  within  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  tltne).  Chan  these  &s;grfa- 
Eiona  suddenly  and  totally  ceased;  and  although  the  number  of  vtasela 
resorting  to  these  islands  is  far  greater  than  it  had  ever  previouely  been, 
no  single  act  of  hostility  was  ever  again  committed.  Indeeil,  I  speak 
advisedly  when  1  Bay  that  email  vessels  may  now  traverse  the  adjacent 
aeaa  with  greater  safety  than  they  can  coast  the  island  of  Java.  Tlie 
Timor  Laut  group  again,  the  nearest  to  Purt  Essington  of  the  islands  of 
tlie  Indian  Arcltipd;igo,  was  so  notorious  previous  to  our  arrival,  that 
even  the  native  traders  of  the  eastern  islands  dared  not  visit  it.  Vessel 
after  vessel,  whether  English,  Dutch,  Chinese,  or  Macassar,  was  cuL  wtf 
and  plundered;  but  the  spirit  of  peace  has  now  extended  iteelf  to  thia 
important  groupf  and  it  has  become  a  favourite  re«orl  for  traders,  aa 
intercourse  having  been  CGtnblished  with  ports,  especially  in  the  southern 
part  ofTimor  Laut,  which  were  never  before  frequented.'^£ffJoy,  p.  69. 

This  appears  to  uS  a  case  ilirectly  in  piiint,  and  amply  to  justify^ 
by  disinterested  and  incidental  evidence,  (lie  Rxpectations  of  Mr.- 
BroLtke  and  Captain  Keppcl,  as  to  tlie  effect  In  be  expected  from 
a  very  limited  if  well  applied  employraeol  of  our  naval  Utrcs. 

We  forbear,  though  wilIi  suine  relactance,  from  all  detailed 
allusluA  to  the  expluits  of  Captain  Keppcl,  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 
and  their  gallant  followers.  Their  conduct  was  ipdeed  Ihroug-ti- 
out  wortlliy  of  that  branch  of  the  public  service  on  which  has  de- 
volved of  late  years  the  duty  of  keeping'  the  police  of  a  planet. 
These  Iransaclions  have  appeared  in  the '  Gazette,'  and  taken  their 
place  in  the  naval  annals  of  the  present  century.  There  is  no 
fear  that  such  services  will  be  forg^olten  or  obscured  even  by 
the  blaze  of  the  fast-succeeding  land  victories  of  Hardinge,  Gough, 
and  Smith.  Unable  as  we  are  to  find  room  for  warlike  details, 
we  extract  Captain  Kcppel's  sccouDt  of  the  return  of  bi«  boat 
cipcdition  against  the  pirates  -.^^ 

'  Wc  now  (i;ave  our  native  followers  perrai8»ion  to  depart  to  their 
respective  liomet,  which  they  did  loaded, witli  plunder;  ourselves  geUiiig 
under  way  to  rejoin  the  Dido  off  the  isluud  of  Burong,  and  from. 
thence  we  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mnrotaha,  where  leaving  the 
ship,  Mr.  Brouke  and  1  went  into  my  bo«t,  with  two  others  in  attend- 
ance, to  take  leave  of  the  Rajah,  prior  to  my  return  to  Singapore  and 
China.  Although  the  greater  part  of  the  native  boats  attached  to  Che 
eipeditiun  had  already  arrived  at  Sarawak,  the  Rajah  had  sent  thara 
back  some  miles  down  the  river,  with  as  many  others  ae  he  could  cdkct, 
gorgeously  dressed  out  with  liags,  to  meet  Mr.  Brooke  and  myself,  tha 
heroes  of  the  grandest  e.speditioii  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
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annaU  of  M&layan  bistorj.  Our  ■pproach  to  the  fmod  dtr  vn^  lo 
them,  mDHt  triumphant,  tfaoagb  to  lu  «  DuiuDce.  Frtnu  the  moment 
we  entered  the  last  reach,  the  nluim^  from  every  gun  in  the  apital 
thai  could  be  fired  wuhoiiC  bunting  vu  inceettnt ^  and  n  we  oeaivd 
the  royal  reBidenre,  the  yells,  mmnt  for  cbeen,  and  the  beatiiig  of 
gong?,  iuiended  lo  be  a  ton  of 

"  See  ibe  conqueEtDg  hero  comes," 

were  quite  deafeTiLD^ A*  the  tide  would  not  jiuit  for  my  letum 

to  the  Dido  til)  two  o'clock  the  folbwing  tnoraitig,  *e  sat  up  till  that 
huur,  when  with  mutual  regret  we  paned.  [  b<d  just  seen  eoou^h  of 
Bnmra,  and  my  enUrprisJng  fnend  Mr.  Brooke,  tu  fbcl  the  deepeit 
interest  in  both.  No  description  of  mine  nn  in  buy  way  ^ve  my 
rea«3era  a  proper  idea  of  the  chaTiurler  of  the  man  I  bad  just  then  left ; 
aad  however  interesting  hii  journal  may  appear  in  the  reading,  it  is 
only  by  being  in  his  coropany,  and  by  hearing  bim  advocate  Uw  cauae 
of  the  persecuted  inland  natives,  and  bekning  to  his  Tirid  and  fair 
deacription  of  the  beautiful  country  that  he  has  adopted^  that  we  c&n  he 
made  to  enler  fully  into  and  feel  what  I  would  now  d^chbe.  We 
parted,  and  I  did  not  expect  to  he  able  so  m»d  to  tetum  to  fvtiish  what 
I  had  intended,  viz.,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  stmngholdg  of  the 
worst  of  the  hordes  of  pirates,  eo  tonK  the  terror  of  the  coast,  eJlher  by 
the  capture  of  the  piratical  Senfir«  Sutiib  and  Atullef,  by  whose  e*il 
influence  they  bed  been  chteHy  kept  up,  or  by  driving  them  from  the 
couniry*  FriJin  all  that  I  had  aeen,  the  whole  country  appeared  to  be  a 
Inrge  garden,  with  a  rich  and  varied  acij].  Capable  of  producing  finyihin^. 
The  natives,  eipecially  ihc  mountain  Dyaks,  are  indiiatriou*.  wdiing, 
inoffensive,  atlhough  n  pttseculcd  race ;  and  the  only  things  warning  lo 
make  it  the  tnosl  productive  a.iid  happiest  country  in  the  world  were,  the 
Auppresaion  uf  pimcy,  good  govertitnent,  and  opening  a  trade  with  the 
interior,  which  coold  Hot  fail  of  succeas.  All  these  I  saw  partially 
begun  ;  and  these  Mr.  Brooke,  with  the  assistance  of  a  sefsel-of-war, 
and  ttie  ciiuntertance  only  of  the  goTeniment,  would,  although  slowly, 
yet  (Ufcly  bring  aboui. — 70I.  it.  p.  71. 

We  have  considerei]  that  a  few  pa^es  of  this  Journal  could 
not  be  better  employed  tbsn  in  endeavouring'  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the^  general  reader  Lu  the  merits  of  an  individuiJ 
wbose  indisposition  lit  blazen  them  by  any  literary  efliirt  of  his 
own  mi|rht  lt>ng  have  kept  them  in  comparative  concealment. 
Our  admiration  for  the  man  and  our  sympathy  with  his  views  are, 
we  confess,  not  unmirtjllet]  with  deep  anxiety  for  bis  personal 
safety,  and  with  apprcliension  lest  some  catastrophe  should  blast 
the  promise  of  the  seed  which  be  has  sraltered.  It  will  be  a  loss 
to  lliis  country  and  to  the  human  race  if  bis  schemes  should  be 
paralyzed— it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  British  name  if  hii  per- 
st>nal  safely  should  be  compromised  for  want  of  muntenance  and 
sefiauiiable  Jivsislance  from  the  British  Government,  Such  he 
hUf  indeed,  received  from  Lord    Hardinge,  on    whose    soldier 
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brow  one  Utile  leaf  from  Borneo  will  mjnffte  not  ungracefully 
with  ibe  dense  laureU  nf  Mmidkee  and  Sobraon :  for  nhen  ^(KmI 
men  speak  hereafler  iif  his  frlorimis  Indian  career  ihey  will  re- 
member ihaL,  barthcned  as  he  was  wiib  the  care»  of  his  new 
fuTernmenl.  he  found  lime  Uj  listen  lo  ihc  fraae  of  Borneo,  and 
that  by  his  direclion  the  Agincnuri  was  sent  lo  Mr.  Brocike's 
fis$istance.  Mr.  Brooke's  past  proceedin^B  and  critical  siluMion 
bave  been  long  before  the  Government  through  regular  and  ofliciiil 
channels.  We  are  ^rnteful  lo  Lord  Aberdeen  for  the  sBoclion  Mr. 
Broqke  has  received  ia  his  appointment  »§  A^ent  to  the  British 
GoTemmenc,  and  for  the  mission  of  Captain  Bcthune  to  inquire 
into  and  report  on  the  stale  of  ihinffB  at  Borneo,  We  cannot  hope. 
with  OPT  less  perfect  information,  to  nssist  the  judgment  or  sliinu' 
late  the  actiinty  of  thnse  to  'whnm  every  particular  of  the  case  has 
been  long  submilted.  Changes  in  deparltnenls  increase,  we  are 
aware,  the  difTiculties  of  ufbcial  men  in  dealing  with  subjects  so 
much  out  of  the  common  routine  of  their  offices.  We  have  little 
fear  except  from  their  want  of  leisure.  But  for  this,  we  think 
that  there  are  features  of  the  case  which  could  not  fail  to  excite 
Mr  Gladstone's  warmest  svmpalhiea;  and  ne  firmly  hclieve  that, 
if  Lord  Ellenhnrouph  can  find  time  under  ihe  rcs  dura-  and  reg7ii 
vovitas  of  Uis  laborious  department  to  give  one  comprehensive 
glance  at  the  tlocuments,  he  will  infuse  something  of  his  own 
Aclivtly  and  decision  into  our  eastern  nai'al  stations,  which  is  all 
that  Mr.  Brooke  appears  to  require  for  his  personal  aecurily.  We 
are  sure,  at  least,  that  with  respect  lo  this  matter,  Lord  Ell en- 
bnrough's  impulsesare  t^xjg^encruua- — his  feeling  towards  courag-e 
and  rniiducl  tuo  rordial^to  allow  bim  lo  consider  Mr.  Brooke  as 
ft  comnioni  speculator  who  may  be  left  to  pav  the  penalty  of  rash- 
ness and  cupidity.  With  res)>ect  Xo  Mr.  Brooke's  public  objects, 
we  have  no  desire  to  discuss  or  impugn  the  course,  be  it  what  it 
may,  which  the  Government  may  adopt  with  regard  to  their  encou- 
r^ement  and  promotion,  or  the  reverse.  It  is  for  Liverpocjl  and 
Manchester,  and  not  for  us,  to  complain  if  a  new  and  promising- 
market  for  our  mj-oufactures  is  lost  by  official  neglect.  A  colony, 
we  presume,  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  with  the  e.\aniple  of  New 
Zealand  before  us  we  forbear  lo  evoke  ihe  shade  of  Sir  S.  Raffles 
on  this  subject.  The  csl^blishnient  of  a  naval  station  at  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Borneo  is,  we  believe,  under  consideration  ^  and 
we  cannot  forbear  to  say  that  the  evidence  appears  to  us  strong-  in 
favour  of  Pulo  Labuan  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  halfway- house 
between  Singapore  and  Hong;  Kong:  healthy,  easily  defensible, 
it  has  an  eiLceLlenl  harbour,  and  is  admirably  situated  fur  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy,  and  Ibe  command  of  the  field  of  serviceable 
coal  which  is  knowD  to  exist  in  Borneo  Proper,  and  of  which  ihe 
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isl&nil  itself  presents:  specimens,  whether  in  sufficienl  quantitj'  for 
us  remains  to  be  ascertained.  At  present,  as  Mr.  Cratt-furd  states, 
between  the  eastern  extremity  of  tUe  Straits  of  Maliacca  and  Hong: 
Knnpr,  a  distance  of  170O  miles,  there  is  no  British  harbour,  and 
no  safe  and  accessible  port  of  refuge.  See  what  has  been  done  at 
Port  Essinglon.  Phnl  the  British  standard  on  this  rork — yoa  will 
require  no  cumbrous  establishment  or  extensive  defences.  We 
ask  for  no  colony  on  the  niainlantl,  much  as  Sir  S.  Rafiles  woulj 
bare  desired  it.  Mr.  Brooke's  little  model  government  wiU  be 
safe,  and  he  may  bequeath  it  by  will.  The  Malay  governments  on 
the  coast  will  bow  to  your  control,  and  derive  strength  from  yttnr 
propinquity  for  legitimate  purposes.  China  will  disgorge  her 
tribes  of  useful  emigrants  and  skilled  artisans  once  more  upon 
these  shores.  These  men  will  bring  you  unllinony,  and  gold,  and 
diamonds,  and  camphor,  and  sago,  m  return  for  your  Manchester 
and  Glasg^otv  goodft.  It  iskno^vu  that  at  nn  distant  period  Borneo 
was  to  China  whn I  Canada  and  the  Baltic  shores  have  been  to 
England,  ibe  great  source  of  supply  of  building  timber.  The 
tonnage  of  the  junks  employed  in  this  trade  once  amonnted  to 
30,000.  The  estinclion  of  this  traffic  is  traceable  to  no  cause 
whatever  but  lo  the  increase  of  piracy,  and  insecurity  to  life  and 
I  property,  under  the  government  of  Borneo  Proper.  Obstacles  to 
this  settlement  may  be  discovered  on  maturer  examination;  but 
no  man  who  reads  the  reports  of  Mr.  Craivfurd  and  Mr.  Brooke, 
or  Captain  Keppel,  wdl  proiinunce  that  these  prospecla  are 
dreams  of  our  reviewing  imagination. 

There  is  another  matter  on  which  our  business  is  rather  with 
the  public  than  the  Government.  A  faircr'lield  than  Sarawak 
lot  the  eieriiuns  of  the  Christian  missionary  scarcely  presents 
itself  in  the  uncivilized  ivorld.  in  that  field  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Church  of  England  may  be  the  first.  The  hill  Dyaks  ia 
the  province  are  estimated  by  Mr,  Brooke  at  some  10,000  in 
number,  and,  as  mi^ht  be  expected  under  such  rule  a*  he  has 
established  there,  are  fast  increasing.  The  last  accounts  received 
speak  of  visits  of  chiefs  lo  Mr.  Brooke  Ironi  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles  In  the  interior  -, — 

'These  people,'  he  Btales  in  one  of  his  letters,  'are  m]ldj  indus- 
trious, and  Eo  ecru]iiulously  honeatj  that  a  single  case  a(  theft  has  not 
come  under  my  ohservalion,  even  when  surrounded  by  objects  eiiaily 
ft])j)Topriaied  and  tempting  from  their  novelty.  lu  their  dnmeslic  lives 
they  are  amiable,  and  addictecE  to  none  of  the  \'iceft  of  a  wild  state. 
They  marry  but  one  wife;  and  their  women  are  always  quoted  Hmong 
the  Malays  as  remarkable  for  chastity.  Their  freedom  from  ell  preju- 
dice and  their  present  scanty  kisowltdgc  of  religion  would  render  their 
conversion  to  ChriBtianily  an  eaey  task,  provided  they  are  rescued  from 
their  present  tuSeriiigB  and  degraded  state;  but  untd  this  he  done  it 
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will  be  T»in  to  preach  a  fdth  to  th«m  the  first  prtcept*  of  which  are 
diLily  violated  m  their  own  persons.' 

Mr.  Brooke  sajs  elsewhere  (vol.  ii.  p.  184).  'The  Dyak  ii 
Dehher  Ireacberous  nor  cunninfi,  and  so  truthful  that  the  word  of 
one  of  them  might  Sc-ifely  be  taketi  before  the  oalh  of  half-a-dozen 
BomeanA.  Tn  their  dealing  they  tire  Verj  straightforward  and 
coTTect,  and  so  iruslworlLj^  that  ihey  rarely  alietnpl,  even  after  a 
lapse  of  j'psra,  Uv  evade  payment  of  a  just  debt.'  Is  not  this  a 
■belter  raw  material  for  Cbrisiinn  inaQufacture  than  the  proud  and 
warlike  sav^e  of  New  Zealand,  or  the  Hiuduo  steeped  in  the 
prejudices  of  caste?  Is  such  a  field  as  ibis  lobe  left  to  the  Jesuit, 
or  to  the  chances  of  Protestant  ftectarian  zeal  ?  We  have  some 
liupe  that  these  questions  will  be  answered  as  they  should  be  an- 
swered from  rich  and  episcopal  England;  and  that  the  great  and 
Weallbj  of  the  land  \yt\]  cotne  forward  and  tell  our  venerated  Pri- 
mate— find  us  a  man  of  piely.  enterprising  zeal,  and  judgment, 
and  we  will  provide  the  means  of  eslabiisbing  bim  in  a  land 
which,  with  Guds  blessing  on  bis  efTorlB^  to  use  the  words  of  one 
who  knows  il,  he  '  will  not  wish  U)  exchange  for  any  sphere  of 
action  on  this  side  heaven.'* 

The  pasSajQ^ps  above  qunted  arc  well  Calculated  tn  excite  Chris- 
tian sympathy  on  behalf  of  Mr,  Brookes  special  protdgtis,  the 
abonginal  Dyaks ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  has  no 
comer  left  in  bis  heart  for  the  Malay,  who  has  been  scaroely  le» 
maligned  by  common  report  than  the  Helot  race  he  oppresses. 
We  cannot  profess  to  know  what  notions  the  term  Malay  conveys 
tn  OUT  readers  in  general.  With  us  it  raises,  the  ri&ioii  of  a  man 
of  swarthy  complexion,  drugged  with  opium,  running  down  u 
crowded  street,  pursued  by  the  civil  and  military  nutborities,  and 
slabbing  right  and  left,  at  man,  woman,  and  child,  with  a  kris. 
This  demoniac  vision  fades  before  Mr.  Brooke's  sketch  from  the 
living  model : — • 

*  Simple  in  ihcir  habits,  they  are  neither  treacherous  nnr  bloodthirsty ; 
cheerful,  polite,  hoapitable,  gentle  in  their  msnners,  they  live  in  commu- 
nities With  fewer  crimes  snd  fewer  punishmenta  than  moBt  other  people 
of  the  globe.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  their  children,  and  mdul- 
gent  even  to  a  fault.  I  have  always  found  ihem  good-tempereil  and 
obbgiiig.  wonderfully  amenable  to  authority,  and  quite  as  sensible  of 
benefits  conferred,  and  as  grateful  as  other  people  uf  more  favoured 
Dttioni.'^ — vol.  ii.  p.  128. 

*  The  M<Ii1km  '  of  tb«  Rev.  C.  BierEtmi  did  tioi  reach  ui  until  tbi«  ui'mh  wu 
conpletcil^  It  give*  nn  able  prteit  vf  Mr.  Brooke'i  laboun,aiiil  conclude*  with  aii 
cunat  appval  majle  to  ih?  Kngll»h  putilic,  at  hif  requeat,  fur  MiiitB.rii;e  liiwardi  the 
•■abliskment  of  a  cLu-Tch,  a.  iniMitfn-bjjiiw,  liiid  a  icIitHil  at  SartLwaL.  Mr,  Brouke  it 
«n  stlaehed  membt-r  of  the  Cburch  ofEnii'land,  ant)  the' Arclibtjliop  of  Canleilbiiry,  and 
liic  biibop*  of  London,  Narwicli,  Licfatlrlil,  Uiford,  anii  Otlciitla,  tiav<!  already  givc» 
tlicit  ■utcIiuD  la  the  undertaking.     Ma^  Itl. 
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Of  cotirse  there  ic  a  reverse  to  ihis  picture.  Among  their  bad 
qualities  Mr.  Brooke  enumerntes  deceit,  a  ilisposition  to  intrigue, 
superstition,  and  its  attendant  propensities  to  persecution  and  op- 
*preBsion.  Add  to  these  defects  of  the  Asiatic  character  the  out- 
'Ward  drcumstances  of  power  in  ibe  bands  of  a  corrupt  aristocrat^, 
a\\  the  rices  without  the  advantages  of  a  feudal  system,  and  no 
wonder  thai  occasional  9-nd  scanty  intercourse  trilh  ignorant,  inso- 
lent, and  unscrupulous  European  traders,  should  have  led  In  acts 
of  treachery  and  riolence  which  have  given  the  Malay  a  bad 
name — applied  also,  9S  the  term  is,  to  many  races  quile  distinct 
from  the  real  Malay,  and  from  each  other,  in  origin,  habits,  and 
lang'uage. 

Mr.  Brooke's  time  has  been  too  fntieh  and  too  Well  employed 
to  allow  him  to  make  many  scientific  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  natural  histor)-  of  Borneo.  He  has,  however,  not  failed  to 
collect  some  particulars  of  that  race  of  quadrumana  for  which  the 
island  has  long-  been  famous,  and  which,  with  one  exception,  is 
Kupposed  to  approach  the  nearest  to  man  in  anatomical  structure, 
and  in  its  consequent  habits  and  geslures.  Nor  has  Mr.  Brooke 
been  idle  as  a  collector.  Five  livinc;  specimens  of  the  oran^-oulang 
were  shipped  by  lilm  in  one  vessel  for  England,  hut,  we  believe, 
died  on  the  pa*sao^e-  His  report  on  the  animal,  published  in  the 
•  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,'  is  appended  to  Captain 
Keppels  first  volome.  The  largest  adult  shot  by  Mr.  Brooke 
was  4  feet  1  inch  in  height,  but  he  obtaiued  from  the  natives  a 
dried  hand  which  would  indicate  far  greater  dimensions^  and  we 
think  there  is  ground  to  suppose  that  the  stature  which  has  been 
attributed  to  a  Sunialran  species,  fully  equalling^  or  e.\ceeding  that 
of  man„  is  attained  by  the  same  or  a  similar  species  in  Borneo. 
Mr.  Brooke's  observations  or  Inquiries  do  not  tend  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  liurnean  animal  in  respect  of  its  approjiiniation  to 
humanity,  as  compared  with  his  West  African  c^mpeliuir,  the 
chimpanaee.  The  nctiiiity  in  his  native  woods,  attributed  to  him 
by  some  wrilers,  ts  denied  by  Mr.  Brooke^  who  describes  him  as 
slow  in  his  motions,  even  when  escaping  from  man,  and  making 
no  attempt  at  defence  except  at  close  quarters,  when  his  teeth  are 
formidable.  He  appears  (o  be  agile  and  deilerous  in  nothing  but 
the  formation  of  his  neai,  a  mere  sort  of  uncovered  seat  which  he 
weaves  of  branches  with  much  rapidity.  Mr.  Br^toke's  account  of 
the  nidiftcation  of  the  animal  tallies  exactly  with  that  by  Mr.  Abel, 
the  naturalist  to  the  Chinese  Embassy  of  Lord  Amherst : — 

'  While  !H  Java/ says  Mr.  Abel,  p.  325,  'he  lodged  in  a  large  tamarind- 
tree  ntnr  my  dwelling;  nnd  formed  a  bed  by  intertwining  the  dmalt 
brunches,  and  covering  them  with  leaves." 

'  The  rude  hut,'  says  Mr.  Brooke,  *  which  they  are  stated  to  buiW  in 
the  trees,  would  be  more  properly  called  a  seat  or  nest,  for  it  has  no  roof 
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or  oorer  of  any  eorl.  The  facility  with  which  they  form  this  Aeut  is 
curious;  Bud  I  had  an  opportuniiy  o{  eeetug  a  wounded  female  weave 
Ihe  bnincheB  together  find  seat  lieraelf  within  a  minute.  She  afterwards 
received  our  lire  without  moving,  und  expired  in  her  lofty  abode,  whence 
it  cost  UB  much  trouble  to  disilodge  her.' 

Our  accounts  of  the  chim]>anzee  in  its  native  state  are  perhaps 
little  to  be  relieit  upon ;  hut  it  is  certain  that  in  il9  greg'tirious  and 
terrestrial  habits  it  has  a  greater  affinity  to  man  than  the  sifUtary 
anil  arbr>real  orang-outang.  The  former  is  said  to  build  a  liuton 
the  ground  not  much  inferior  to  the  dwelling  of  the  negro^but, 
tinlike  him,  to  build  it,  not  far  bis  male  self,  but  for  his  wife  and 
family.  He  uses  a  club,  possibly  for  support  in  locomotion,  more 
certainly  and  witb  tremendous  effect  fof  assault  and  defence;  and, 
if  all  tales  be  true,  he  buries  his  dead.  In  all  these  accomplish- 
tnenls  the  Borncan  homo  sylvestris  is  decidedly  deficient.  In 
youth  both  have  been  found  gentle,  playful,  imitative  of  man,  and 
capable  of  strong  attachment.  The  chimpanzee  srrme  time  since 
exhibited  at  Paris,  who  lived  in  the  first  circles  of  French  society, 
was  much  visited  by  M.  Thiers,  and  attended  in  hts  l;kat  illnes* 
by  the  court  physicians,  was  must  impatient  of  solitude.  The 
maturer  character  of  both  species  is  probably  much  influenced  by 
adventitious   circumstances.       The    forests   of   Africa,    swarming 

I  with  huge  reptiles  and  the  larger  camivom,  are  a  rougher  school 
than  those  of  Borneo,  from  which  '  rahidic  tjn^res  abaunt  et 
f^vq  leunum  semina.'  A  French  navigator,  Grandprw  by  name, 
tells  us  of  a  chimpanzee  which  became  an  able  seaman  on  board 
s  slaver,  but  was  so  ill  used  by  the  male  that  he  dieil  of  g:rief. 
Why  does  this  give  us  a  worse  opinion  of  the  mate,  and  a  wanner 
feeliDi^  of  indignation,  thiin  if  the  victim  had  l>een  one  of  the 
hamaa  cargo?  In  their  immunity  from  the  fiercer  beasts  of  prey 
the  forests  of  Borneo  have  greatly  the  advantag'e  not  only  over 
ithose  CafTrarian  wastes  where  the  cowering  missionary  frequently 
reads  prayers  from  bis  fortified  wa^g:on  to  a  congregation  of  lions, 
but  over  the  more  civilized  settlement  of  Sinffapore-  Mr.  David- 
son's volume  (p.  51)  gives  a  friglilful  account  of  the  deg^ree  to 
which  the  jungles  of  that  isUnd  are  infested  by  the  tiger. 
Captain  Wilkes,  the  very  intelligent  commander  of  the  United 
Stales  Discovery  Espedition,  who  visited  Singapore  in  IS'i2, 
kffitijis-  that  before  the  setilcHicnt  of  the  island  tigers  did  not 
eiist  in  it.  but  that  they  have  since  swum  the  straits,  and  hnve 
devoured  no  less  than  200  human  victims  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  town-  Tt  Is  no  wonder  that  the  botany  of  Singapore  is, 
as  Captain  Wilkes  stales,  imperfectly  known.  It*  jungles  come 
into  respectable  competiition  with  the  forests  of  Assam,  from 
which,  under  Lord  Auckland's  government,  five  thousand  tiger- 
skins  were  produced  in  one  year  to  claim  the  Government  reward, 
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The  elephant  is  supposed  to  be  extinct  in  Borneo,  and  we  bear 
nolhing  of  the  came!,  which  Herrera  mentions  tu  abundant 

Having  quoted  Captain  Wilkes,  we  pnaj  add  that  be  bears  the 
honourable  and  impartial  testimotiji'  of  an  American  g^entleman 
and  officer  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Brooke's  exertions  in  Borneo,  and 
that  be  appears  to  consider  it  impossible  that  the}'  should  not  be 
BUpported  and  carried  out  by  the  British  Government.  Captain 
Wilkes  did  nut  touch  at  Borneo  itself,  but  his  account  of  the 
neighbouring  Sooloo  Islands  is  the  best  and  most  deialled  -which 
has  come  under  our  notice.* 

We  have  already  referred  to  Mr.  Davidson's  volume.  It  i» 
the  work  evidently  of  a  man  of  very  distinguished  natural  ability, 
and  though  proceeding  from  one  whose  life  seems  to  have  been 
devoted  to  mercantile  industry  and  adventure,  the  style  of  its 
literary  execution  is  such  as  mo&t  professed  men  of  letters  might 
well  envy.  He  gives  us  a  most  agreeable  resume  of  observations 
f^ollected  in  some  forty  passages  OcroBS  the  ocean  to  India,  the 
Indian  Isles,  China,  and  Australia.  He  defends  the  opium  trade, 
insinuates  a  desire  for  the  retention  of  Chusan,  and  advocates  a 
compulsory  opening  of  intercourse  wttli  Japan.  Against  this  latter 
suggestion — with  much  respect  for  Mr.  Davidson,  and  with 
grateful  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Sir  S,  Raffles,  who  did 
more  tban  cast  a  longing  eye  on  Japan — we  eoter  our  protest,  on 
grounds  which  have  been  amply  set  forth  in  two  former  numberi 
of  ibis  Journal.  We  believe  the  Japanese  to  be  a  contented, 
prosperous,  and,  on  the  whole,  well-governed,  people,  ready 
to  rip  themselves  up  on  the  appearance  of  the  British  flag  in  their 
waters.  If  one  empire  of  the  world  chooses  to  indulge  a  taste  for 
seclusiop,  to  eschew  Manchester  goods,  and  make  its  own  hardware, 
we  think  it  ought  to  be  indulged.  The  risks  of  invasion  would 
be  serious  to  the  invader,  and  success  would  be  purchased  at  an 
expense  of  gunpowder  and  blood,  which,  though  neither  Quakers 
nor  members  of  a  Peace  Society,  we  abhor  to  contemplate. 

We  are  not,  however,  more  than  Mr,  Davidson  or  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  indifierent  to  the  advantages  our  commerce  could  derive 
from  any  relaxation,  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  of  their 
rigid  system  of  noD-inlercourae ;  and  we  admit  that  there  are 
circumstances  of  the  present  moment  which  may  bring  such  a 
change  of  their  policy  within  the  verge  of  possibility.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  long  before  this  the  reverberation  of  our  gune  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yellow  River  has  been  felt  in  the  council  chamber 
of  the  palace  of  Jeddo.  It  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  what  par- 
ticular efTect  the  sound  may  have  produced  on  the  Japanese  oiind. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Japanese  entertain  a  hereditary  con- 
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tempt  and  aver&ioa  for  tbeir  near  kin&men  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
In  iheir  commercial  iatercuur«e  ihe  latter  are  *ubjectci]  t«  restric- 
tioos  as  h^d,  and  conditions  as  humiliating,  as  those  to  whirh  the 
Dutch  have  so  long  submitted.  The  original  relatioriEhip  of  the 
two  races  W9S  probably  a  n^ax  one,  but  a  separation  o{  ag(>$  has  left 
the  recollection  of  Inumpbant  resistance  to  the  Chinese  invader 
unimpaired^  and  has  produced  striking  differences  between  them, 
generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  Japanese.  Tba  habits  of  per- 
aonal  cleanliness  ivhich  pen'ade  all  classes  in  Japan  would  alone 
coMlitule  a  strong  dislinction  in  their  favour.  We  think  it  highly 
pnsbable  that  the  intelligence  of  the  humdialion  of  the  Chinese 
lias  been  received  in  Japan  with  something  of  the  satisfaction  with 
which,  as  we  remember  Ui  have  heard,  the  Chinese  Wardens  of 
the  Marches  looked  on  at  the  discomBlure  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Nepaul  who  gave  so  much  trouble  to  our  best  troops  and  com- 
manders. Their  application*  for  assistance  or  refuge  were  met 
with  insult  and  contumely,  which  broke  out  in  such  expressions 
as  '  Truly  you  are  a  great  people  !  Who  are  you  that  you  should 
re&tst  the  English,'  &c.  &c.  We  cannot,  however,  imagine 
that  satisfaction  of  this  description  should  be  unmixed  with  appre- 
liension  at  any  prospect  of  a  visit  from  the  conquering  nation 
whose  exploitSj  seen  either  through  Chinese  or  Dutch  spectacles, 
might  not  assume  a  very  prepossessing  aspect,  particularly  when 
coupled  with  the  last  instance  of  the  appearance  of  the  English 
flag  ID  the  waters  of  Japan— that  of  the  '  Phaeton.*  We  are  nevei> 
theleas  told  that  reports  have  reached  Java  that  the  Japanese 
government  were  in  expectation  of  a  visit  from  the  English,  and 
that  the  Government  at  Jeddo  would  HoW  receive  an  amicable 
commercial  mission.  If  this  be  so,  the  experiment  is  worth  try- 
ing;  but  if  it  be  tried,  tve  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  be  com* 
mitted  to  some  oflicer  of  approved  discretion — sOtne  naval  Pottiq- 
ger — who  will  not  stain  our  flag  by  any  act  of  violence  or  illegal 
aggression,  such  as  to  the  case  of  the  '  Phaeton'  was  to  be  pal- 
liated, but  in  our  opinion  hardly  justi^ed,  by  the  warlike  relations 
which  then  existed  between  ourselves  and  the  Dutch,  We  have 
no  enemy  now  to  run  to  earth  in  Japan,  and  if  we  cannot  at  once 
establish  friendly  relations  with  its  inhabit^ints,  and  procure  from 
the  local  auLborities  the  usual  haspitalities  of  a  friendly  port, 
pilolage,  provisions,  Sec,  without  humiliating  and  inadmissible 
conditions,  we  know  not  by  what  law  of  nations  we  can  insist  on  a 
reversal  in  our  favour  of  the  code  of  an  empire  which  never  itself 
has  indulged  in  acts  of  aggression.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
either  menace  or  violence  could  lead  lo  any  result  more  satisfac- 
tory than  they  would  deserve,  and  we  believe  that  in  such  dan- 
gerous waters,  as  thc>s«  of  N'agasaki^  the  safety  not  only  of  lK>atB' 
oem,  but  even  of  a  ship  of  war,  might  be  compromised  by  rash 
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contempt  of  Japanese  militia,  and  equally  by  rash  reliance  on  the 
weakness  or  the  good  will  of  a  people  with  whom  self-aacrifice  at 
tlie  order  of  Ibe  sovercig^n  is  an  inveterate  custom. 

As  lo  any  such  specimen  of  bad  faith  as  would  be  eshibitcd  io 
our  forcible  retentintiof  Chusan,  we  consider  it  beyond  the  spbere 
of  serious  argument  or  reprehension,  and  we  do  nut  imag^ine  that 
there  is  mach  more  chance  of  any  diplomatic  arrangement  with 
the  Chinese  by  which  we  could  keep  possession  nf  it,  than  ibere  is 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  conveying  the  Channel  I s.lands  in  a  leasehold 
tenure  lo  Louis  Philippe,  or  nf  his  obtaining  from  that  sovereign 
a  re-entry  on  our  old  posj^ssion  of  Calais. 

We  are,  however>  quite  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Davidson  when 
he  advocates  immediate  measures  for  working  the  Borneo  coal- 
field. 

*  All  Her  Majeety's  steamerB  on  the  coaot  of  Chins,  roight  be  supplied,' 
be  aaje,  *  with  fuel  frgm  the  sumt:  quarter — particularly  ab  geveral 
empty  ships  go  tg  ChinQ  every  aeaeou  in  aearch  uf  freighu  ht^meward, 
which  would  gtadty  cull  at  Burneu  e/i  route  nnck  lake  m  a  cargo  of  cob.Ib 
to  be  delivered  at  Hung  Kong  at  a  muderate  rate  per  ton.  To  eatabliBh 
this  eouUtradeon  a  permanent  footing,  a  treaty  ■would  require  to  be  entered 
into  with  the  Sultan  of  Bymeo.  This,  I  have  Oo  hesitfition  in  saying, 
might  be  effected,  and  the  requieite  arrangemtntB  made  with  the  Borneo 
RuthoHcles  by  Mr.  Brooke,  wboae  mBuence  in  that  quarter  U  deserredlj 
all-powcrl'ul.' — Davidson,  p.  295, 

Mr.  Earl's  volume.  'Enterprise  in  Tropical  Australia,'  is  also 
a  performance  of  sterling  ability — ami  it  is  well  calculated  to 
mnke  us  anxious  for  the  more  expanded  treatise  on  eastern 
cqmtnerce  which  he  promises  soon  to  publish.  It  has,  and  will 
probably  ttill  more,  become  the  province  of  England  to  direct  to 
Australia  and  other  quarters  the  streams  nf  population  and  labour 
which  only  require  Her  hand  to  guide  them  from  various  over- 
peopled quarters  of  Ihe  East,  to  fertile  but  unpeopled  wastes.  At 
pag'e  1 19  of  Mr.  Earl's  volume  will  be  found  some  valuable  ob- 
Betvations  on  this  extensive  and  interesting  subject.  Many  of  the 
islands  of  ihe  Indian  Seas  adjacent  to  Australia,  such  as  Kissi  and 
Rotti,  suffer  periodically  from  famine — others  are  only  relieved  of 
their  surplus  population  by  the  abominable  expedient  of  the  slave- 
trade.  The  Celebes,  China,  and  Continental  India,  are  all  ready 
to  irrigate  the  thirsty  soil  with  streams  of  useful  labour.  Of 
these  Mr.  Earl  considers  the  Malay  the  cheapest,  from  his  habits 
and  requirements  as  lo  dress  ibe  best  customer  fur  the  British 
maoufacturff,  and  the  best  adapted  lor  clearing  new  lands.  The 
Chinese  are  the  best  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  we  believe  we 
may  add  miners — India  furnishes  the  best  herdsmen.  It  has 
been  found  at  Singapore  that  from  these  various  sources  the 
supply  of  labour  has  fully  kept  pace  with   a.  growing  demand. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  UaviclsQQ  *^ys  tbat  the  Chinese  junks  bring  annually  to  this 
part  of  the  wurld  from  six  to  ei^bt  thuusand  cmipjants,  who  ulli- 
mately  find  employrncnt  either  in  the  island,  in  the  tin-mines  of 
Borneo,,  or  the  Malayan  peninsuJa,  '  Sparlam  nartus  es' — if  we 
can  unly  contrive  lo  turn  to  account  the  lerrilnry  within  our  leg^Jli- 
Diate  txintrol.  We  shal]  rub  on  for  snme  time  to  come  without 
ooerriog  Japan.  The  meri.'h.int  and  the  emigrant  to  Australia 
will  6nd  much  useful  information  in  these  two  works  of  MegSTt. 
JDa^idson  and  £)arl ;  and  With  readers,  for  amusement  they  caonot 
(ail  to  be  popular.  We  could  611  pa^es  with  descriptions  and 
anectloifs  of  the  most  lively  inlercsl  whirb  abound  in  both :  Mr, 
Davidson's,  cgpecially,  exhibits  a  rare  mastery  in  picturesque 
narration. 


Abt.  II. — I.  Lyra  Inrwcenttum;  Thoughts  in  Verse  on  ChrXt- 
iian  Children — their  mjtfs  and  their  privii^et.  8vo.  Oxfordj 
1N46. 

2.  The  Chrixtian  Year;  Tkouffitts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
JJotidayx  throu^twut  the  Vcar.      27lh  ed.      Oxford,  1845. 

3.  77te  FsaUer^  or  Psalms  of  David  in  Mnylish  Verse.  By  a 
Member  of  the  UnLvcr»ity  of  Oxford.  Adapted  for  the  most 
pan  to  tunes  in  commou  luc.      Oxford. 

ANOTHER  volume  of  Sacred  Poetry  by  tbft  author  of  the 
*  Christian  Year'  comes  to  remind  us  of  a  debt  s"  old,  and 
•olong'  undischarged,  that  in  the  courts  uf  literary  law  it  may  seem 
superfluous  now  to  a«|uit  ourselves  of  it  by  payment.  Indeed, 
to  speak  plainly,  the  lime  is  gone  by  for  us  to  fulfil  our  ordinary 
doty  in  respect  lo  that  remarkable  volume,  nor  do  we  intend  now 
lo  attempt  it^  but  there  are  some  circumstances  connected  with 
it  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice,  as  prelirainary  to  the  more 
ImlTlediate  purpose  of  this  article. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  author  favoured  the 
readers  of  this  Journal  with  a  paper  *  on  sacred  poetry,  bis  only 
contribution,  we  believe,  to  our  pdjres,  which  we  will  even  now 
recommend  as.  laying  down  and  unfolding  the  true  principlrs  of 
criticism  on  this  very  important  and  most  interesting  subject. 
We  mention  it,  because  the  volume  above  alluded  to,  which  must 
have  been  in  the  course  of  composition  at  the  timp,  is  a  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  article,  and  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
its  reasoning.  It  shows,  too,  that  the  criticism  wa3  not  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  moment,  but  the  matured  and  tried  result  of 
consideration  and  experiment. 
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The  hialory  of  ihe  volume  itself  is  indeed  singular.  It  ap- 
peared first  in  the  spriag  of  18''27,  and  we  have  now  before  us 
in  less  than  twenty  years  the  27th  edilion  in  England ;  and  we 
happen  to  know  that  this  and  several  preceding  editions  have 
been  of  3000  copies  each.  1 1  has  been  reprinted  for  a  lonjg;  time, 
and  in  several  forms,  in  the  United  States.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unassuming,  or  less  likeljr  to  attract  attention  than  its  first 
appearance — without  embellishment  or  illustration  of  any  kind — 
without  the  author's  name,  whith  indeed  at  that  time  would  have 
conferred  no  celebrity  on  it — we  did  imleed  give  it  a  friendly 
greeting  in  a  long  note  to  another  article,*  but  we  believe  it  was 
reguJarly  reviewed  in  none  of  the  critical  journals — it  was  dedi- 
cated to  no  patron — it  crourted  no  party — it  appealed  to  no  enthu- 
siiisticor  sectarian  feelings — it  deprecated  excitement — the  simple 
object  which  it  professed  to  have  was  '  lo  bring;  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  reader  into  more  entire  unison  with  those  recom- 
mended and  exemplified  in  the  Prayer  Book.' 

The  religious  movement  in  our  Church,  from  which,  however 
clouded  be  the  present  aspect,  we  doubt  not  that  great  bless- 
ings have  resulted,  and,  under  God's  providence,  will  result, 
unless  we  forfeit  them  by  neglect,  or  wilful  abuse,  had  not  then 
ostensibly  commenced, — the  earliest  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Timet 
was  not  published,  we  believe,  till  the  year  1833  or  1834 — but 
we  say  ostensibly — for  the  volume  itself  can  hardly  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  a  commencement,  by  the  reverential  and  affec- 
tionate feelings  which  it  contributed  In  revive  In  churchmen  to- 
wards our  Church,  her  ordinances,  add  Liturgy.  Silently  and 
imperceptibly  at  first,  but  with  increasing  rapidity,  it  found  its 
way  among  all  scctious  of  churchmen  ;  and  although,  as  the  spirit 
of  party  unfortunately  developed  itself,  some,  whose  vision  bad 
acquired  a  diseased  activity,  imagined  that  they  discovered,  and  lost 
notime  in  denouncing,  much  mischief  in  it,  artfully  concealed,  the 
discovery  and  the  denunciation  alike  omie  too  late— its  position 
had  been  taken  and  secured  \,  and  they  who  had  found  not  merely 
delight  10  the  imagination,  but  comfort  to  the  heart,  in  the  habi- 
tual study  of  the  book,  were  not  to  be  frightened  from  the  USe  of 
it;  their  example  secured  it  at  least  an  impartial  reception  with 
the  rising  generation  of  readers. 

And  yet  successful  as  the  work  has  been,  almost  beyond  prece- 
dent, it  is  still  a  remarkable  proof  how  partial  is  the  circulation  of 
sacred  poetry.  We  tbink  it  very  possible  that,  to  a  large  portion 
of  our  readers,  the  existence  of  the  work  may  be  to  the  present 
moment  absolutely  unknown,  or  known  only  by  occasional  ci- 
tations in  other  works.  We  have  ourselves  met  with  more  than 
one  instance  of  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  our 
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i^t,  who  bad  never  beard  of  it ;  and  in  a  popular  enumeration  of 
nor  hvLng  poeta  the  author's  name  would  probably  not  be  fouiH). 
Tbis  is  a  striking  fact,  but  not  without  its  explanation.  Sacred 
poetry  appeals  lo  higher  feelings  and  deeper  sympathies  than  those 
aroosed  by  profane :  it  tn&y  therefore  soiDetime*  succeed  in  spite 
a(  defects,  which  would  mar  the  success  of  profane.  Where  the 
de^vlional  spirit  within  us  is  strongly  excited,  we  do  not  stay, 
we  are  not  in  a  humour,  to  scan  the  rhythm  or  the  expression : 
but  for  the  same  reason  the  ht  audience  is  not  uncommonly  tbe 
fewer — the  poet  gains  in  inLensity  of  adrairalioa,  but  loses  per- 
haps in  tbe  range  of  mere  popularity. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  intend  now  to  review  the  '  Chris- 
tian Year  '  in  detail,  yet  a  sentence  or  two  of  comment  may  be 
fittingly  introduced  here.  Its  faults  arc  Upon  the  surface,  and  prin- 
cipally such  as  may  be  called  technical ;  here  and  there  an  til- 
matched  rhj'me — too  often  an  unbarmonious  line — a  metre  not 
formed  on  a  skilful  or  jUst  analogy — suggesting'  tbe  idea,  which 
be  somewhere  applies  to  himself,  of  *  a  dull  and  tuneless  ear 

'  That  lingers  by  aoft  Muaic'a  cell.' 
Faults  such  aa  these  might  have  been  for  tbe  most  part,  if  not 
altogelber,  avoided  in  the  beginning  by  ra.ore  care,  but  we  Would 
□ol  now  surest  any  attempt  at  amendment — such  as  tbe  work  is, 
let  it  remain,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  alteration  in  a  different 
■tale  of  feeling  from  tbal  which  dictated  tbe  original  verses. 

But  besides  these  the  work  has  a  graver  fault — one  which  must 
always  impede  its  fidl  or  immediate  success,  with  ordinary  readers 
^— which  its  moat  enthusiastic  admirers  must  acknowledge ;  it  is 
undoubtedly  ncit  seldom  difficult  entirely  to  apprehend  its  mean- 
ing, and  that  sometimes  not  from  the  depth  of  thought,  but  from 
its  imperfect  expression.  It  is  not  quite  a  fair  nickname  which 
an  eminent  dignitary,  a  very  felicitous  godfather  in  this  way,  of 
men  and  things,  is  said  lo  bave  given  it — of  his  Sunday  Puzzle. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  even  where  the  espressitjn  is  perfect, 
we  may  have  to  place  ourselves  in  tbe  author's  own  position  with 
regard  to  his  subject,  and  that  very  often  not  a  common  one,  to 
enable  ourselves  fully  to  enter  into  hia  view  of  it.  We  must  ac- 
quire something  like  a  familiarity  with  hia  own  private  studies  and 
habits  of  reasoning,  and,  If  it  may  be,  make  ourselves  one  with 
him  in  his  delicate  train  of  feeling.  Those  who  have  most  nearly 
arrived  at  this,  will  be  tbe  readiest  to  declare  how  difficult  it  must 
be  for  the  larger  number  of  readers. 

The  '  Christian  Year,'  however,  is  not  a  volume  which  is  read 
once  and  laid  aside  for  ever — it  is  intended  to  be  in  the  way  of  a 
mauual — read  from  week  to  week  and  day  to  day^-again  and 
again — so  that  this  fault  soon  ceases  lo  be  felt — and  in  returp 
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tliose  who  are  most  m  the  habit  of  su  usiii^  it,  ftiid  perhaps  in  thiv' 
ctrcumstance  an  additional  cbiirm — they  seldom  return  to  a  poem 
in  it  without  gaining  something  net/,  orsceming  to  find  some  new 
beauLy  in  the  perusal-  This  is  a  qUahty  einLncnllj  required  in 
thai  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  manual^  to  be  always  the  same  in 
feeling  and  character,  yet  ever  new  in  particulars.  And  this  may 
be  one  reason  why  the  '  Christian  \  par,'  beyond  any  other  volume 
of  uninspired  poetry  that  we  know,  comes  lo  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  thoughts  and  aflcctlons;  but  there  are  graver  and  more 
powerful  reasons  for  the  same  result  which  yet  we  feel  a  difficulty 
in  meniionin^,  because  they  seem  to  denote  an  excess  of  personal 
reverence,  which  no  one  would  condemn  more  grnvely  than  the 
aDtbor  himself — it  must  be  said,  however,  that  in  reading-  it 
habitucdly  we  grow  to  feel  that  we  are  having  intercourse  with  a 
mind  and  spirit  of  no  common  order.  We  are  conscious  of  the 
presence,  as  it  were,  of  one  more  humble  indeed,  more  subdued, 
and  self-forgetting  than  ourselves,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  in- 
firmities and  errors,  of  unsatisfied  res ponsibdi ties,  and  unre(-|uited 
mercies,  yet  still  a  recluse  more  holy  and  pure  than  ourselves,  in 
whose  presence  we  are  ashamed  lo  indulge  in  any  worldly,  impure, 
or  ungoverncd  imaginations,  and  from  whose  lips  such  teaching 
as  the  'Christian  Year'  unfolds,  comes  with  a  most  impressive 
and  irresistible  reality. 

This  ia  a  very  higb  attribute ;  but  the  latlgUEige  we  have  used 
is  measured  by  the  soberest  reEection:  and  indeed  no  sacred 
poetry  of  the  highest  order  can  esist  where  this  cannot  be  truly 
said,  Without  this  we  are  invaded  by  a  sense  of  unreality,  where 
truth  is  essential  to  cordial  admiration,  and  where  tvc  cannot 
afford  to  separate  in  idea  the  author  and  his  work.  On  this  con- 
dition alone  cxm  sacred  poetry  acquire  that  permanent  hold  over 
the  feelings  and  affections  of  its  readers^  which  is  its  pre-eminent 
object.  In  the  present  instance,  indeed,  there  are  nut  wanting 
the  minor  charms  of  pietry  ;  no  poet  of  the  age  has  observed 
the  face  of  nature,  in  English  landscape  at  least,  or  studied  tbe 
movements  of  the  human  heart,  more  attentively ;  no  one  has 
described  with  more  truth  or  feeling  the  various  changes  of  thd 
former,  nor  how  they  operate  on  the  lattery  or  tbe  analogies,  dim 
or  clear,  which  subsist  between  the  two. 

Our  limits  in  the  present  paper  will  not  allow  U£  to  make 
many  extracts,  and  even  by  many  it  would  not  be  easy  to  justify 
all  that  wc  have  said  ;  it  is  only  by  the  habitual  use  of  tbe  work 
that  we  can  expect  oUr  readers  fully  to  sympathise  with  our  feel- 
ings. Yet  we  will  venture  to  extract  two  poems  entire  from  the 
volume,  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole. 

Tbe  stanzas  for  the  Fifteeutb  Sunday  after  Trinity,  on  thq 
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Lilies  of  ihe  Field,  present  us  wilh  a  bapp^  union  of  Scriptural 
allusion  and  moral  leacbingj  wilh  the  most  tender  and  delicate 
painting  of  Nature. 

CoDBJder  the  lilicH  of  tlie  field  how  they  grow.'—  St.  MsUth.  vi.  2B. 
*  Sw««t  nurslings  of  the  vernal  skin 

Bxthed  ID  ioii  airs,  &nd  fed  with  dew. 
What  more  thnn  magic  in  you  lies, 

To  fill  the  heart's  fund  view  ? 
In  cliildhood's  aport§,  campftnions  gay ; 
In  BoiTo-W,  on  liifc'a  tlownttiitil  way, 
Hqw  BoothiDg  l^iti  our  Ifist  deciiy, 
Mctnonu]^  prompt  and  true. 

Relic»  ye  are  of  Eden's  bowelB, 

As  pure  SH  JTagraqt  and  as  ^ir, 
Ae  when  y«  crown'd  the  eunEhhie  houn 

Of  happy  wanderers  there. 
Fall'n  all  beaide — the  wurM  of  life 
How  is  it  stained  Willi  fear  and  strife! 
In  Rfrusun's  World  wh&t  btoriiis  are  rife, 

What  piissions  range  and  glare  ! 

But  cheerful  and  uncliang'd  the  while. 

Your  first  and  jierfect  form  ye  show, 
The  Hutne  that  won  Kve'a  matron  BRiit& 

In  t!ie  world's  opening  glow. 
The  fitarB  of  Heaven  a  course  are  taught 
Too  high  above  our  human  thought; 
Ye  tnay  be  fouthd,  if  yb  are  sought, 

And  ai  we  gaze,  we  know. 

Ye  dwell  b<!side  our  paths  aod  homes. 

Our  paths  of  sin — ^our  homcB  of  sorrow; 
And  guilty  man  where'er  he  roaniB, 

Your  innoctnt  mirlh  may  borrow. 
The  birds  of  air  liefore  us  fleet. 
They  cannot  brook,  our  shame  to  meet— 
But  we  may  taste  your  solace  aweet. 

And  come  again  to-morrow. 
Ye  fearlijes  in  your  D^Bts  abide— 

Not  may  we  aCom,  too  proudly  wiat^ 
Your  silent  lessous,  utldeacried 

By  all  but  lowly  eyes ; 
For  ye  could  draw  the  admirinjg  gaze 
Of  Him  who  worlds  and  hearts  surveys ; 
YoDT  order  wild,  yotir  fragrant  T(\ta.t, 

He  taught  us  how  to  prize. 

Ye  felt  your  Maker's  smile  that  hour, 

As  when  he  paused,  and  owned  you  good; 

Hia  bLcBiing  on  earth's  primal  hour 

Ye  felt  it  all  reuew'd.  What 
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What  cafe  ye  naw,  if  winter's  Atorni 
Sweep  nithLeei  o'er  each  BilkeofonD? 
Christ'*  bLeftBiDg  at  your  heart  it  wann ; 
Ye  feej  no  vexing  laood. 

AIu!  of  thousand  boaoma  kind 

That  daily  court  you  and  caress. 
How  few  the  happy  Becret  find 

Of  your  calm  loselineaB ! 
"  Lire  far  to-day  I  to-morrow's  light 
Th-morrow's  cares  teili  bring  iff  sipht; 
Go  steep  like  elosiag  Jfffwers  at  night. 

And  Heaven  thy  nwm  will  bless."  ' — p.  233. 

We  will  venture  to  add  one  very  ^wcet  poem  from  the  Occa- 
lional  Services—that  on  the  Visitation  and  Communion  of  the 
Sick:— 

•  Oh  Youth  and  Joy  t  your  airy  tread 
Too  lightly  apringB  by  Sorrow'a  bed; 
Your  keen  eye-glances  are  too  bright, 
Ttio  reellesi  for  a  sick  tnan'B  eight. 
Farewell : — for  one  short  life  we  part : 
I  rather  woo  the  soothing  art, 
Which  only  bouIs  in  suffering  tried 
Bear  to  their  Buffering  brethren's  side. 

Where  may  we  learn  that  gentle  apell  ? 
Mother  of  Martyrs,  thou  canst  tell ! 
Thou  who  didst  watch  thy  dying  Spouw 
With  pierced  hands  and  bleeding  browi, 
Whose  tears  from  age  lo  age  are  shed 
O'er  sainted  sons  untimely  dead  : 
If  e'er  we  charm  a  soul  in  pain. 
Thine  is  the  key-note  of  our  strain. 

How  aweet  with  thee  to  lift  the  latch 
Where  Faith  has  kepi  her  midnight  Watch 
Smiling  On  Woe  ;  with  thee  to  kneel, 
Where  fiwd,  as  if  one  pr»yer  couEd  heal. 
She  liBitena  till  her  pale  eye  glow 
With  joy  wild  health  can  never  know, 
And  each  Calm  feature,  ere  we  read. 
Speaks  silently  thy  glorious  Creed. 

Such  have  I  seen  :  and  while  they  pour'd 

Their  hearts  in  every  contrite  word. 

How  have  I  rather  longed  to  kneel. 

And  ask  of  them  sweet  pardon's  seal !  . 

How  bleat  the  heavenly  music  brought 

By  Thee  to  aid  my  faltering  thought ! 

Peace  ere  we  kneel — and  when  we  cease 

To  prajr— the  farewell  word  is  Peace, 
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I  came  apsin  :  the  piece  wu  bright 
"  With  Bomeihing  of  celestial  light,"^- 
A  simple  aliar  by  ihe  bed 
For  high  Coramunion  meetly  spread — 
Chahce  end  plate  and  Anowy  veat> — 
We  ate  and  drank  :  then  c&lmty  bleit, 
All  mQumera,  one  with  djini;  breath. 
We  uie  and  talk'd  of  Jeeua*  death. 

Once  more  I  Came  :  the  silent  mom 
Was  veil'd  ineadly  soothing  gl<x)ni. 
And  ready  for  her  laat  abode 
The  p&lc  form  like  a  lily  Bhow'd, 
By  virgin  fingers  duly  spread, 
And  priz'd  for  love  of  summer  fled. 
TKe  light  from  those  soft  amiling  eyes 
Had  fleeted  to  its  parent  ftkies. 

O  Kiothe  UB — haunt  ua — night  and  day. 

Ye  gentle  SpiritB  far  away — 

With  whom  we  nbared  the  cup  of  grace — 

Then  parted  j  ye  lo  Chrjst'e  embrace, 

We  to  the  lonesome:  world  again  : 

Yet  mindful  of  th'  unearthly  strain 

Practia'd  with  you  at  Eden's  door, 

To  be  sung  04,  where  Angela  soar, 

With  blended  voice*  evermore-'~p.  354. 

We  part  with  the  'Christian  Year'  Triihnui  more  comment. 
It  w&a  a  very  appropriate  task  for  such  an  author,  the  next  which 
occupied  faim — a  nietrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David — now 
better  known,  as  the  Oxford  Psalter.  In  the  Preface  he  states 
that  '  it  was  undertaken  la  the  first  instance  witli  a  serious 
apprehension,  which  has  since  grown  into  a  full  conviction  that 
the  tbiog  attempted  is,  strictly  speaking',  impouible.'  Perhaps  it 
it  but  too  true  that  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  6t  all  ap- 
proaching to  perfection,  is  an  impossibility — the  fundamental  dif- 
ference of  character  between  Hebrew  and  English  poetry  might 
aloae  account  fur  thi«.  But  independently  of  this  consideration 
we  abauld  not  have  expected  the  author  of  the  '  Christian  Year' 
to  prodoce  a  popular  venion  :'^tfae  majority  of  readers  must  of 
course  be  unable  to  judg^e  of  its  fidelity  to  the  original— too  many 
are  regardleaa  of  it ; — smooth  lines,  correct  rhymes,  and  an  easily 
andentood  matter  they  must  have*  and  these  they  find  in  the 
CoOitnonplace  moralities  and  generalities  of  Tnte  and  Brady, 
Merrick,  or  Hall;  while  another  large  class,  who  secretly  sigh 
for  the  exciting  hymn-book  of  the  Methodist,  require  that  the 
Psalms  should  be  made,  as  they  term  it,  more  evangelical,  as  the 
condition  on  which  they  shall  retain  even  a  divided  place  in  our 
service.  With 
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With  the  author  of  the  '  Chmtjan  Year '  it  might  be  espec ted 
that  ail  considerntions  would  yield  to  the  one  |iani.nioupl  duty  of 
fidetity  to  the  original.  Deep  reverence  for  it  would  preclude 
the  suppusition  that  be  could  improve  on  it — nor,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  bim  to  have  cntertainetl  the  notion  (bat  be  could  make  it 
more  useful  by  any  adaptation  to  Christian  services,  would  he 
have  thought  it  allowable  to  attetilpt  that  bj  addition,  retrench- 
ment, or  alteration.  He  must  have  well  known  that  to  follow  tbe 
abrupt  transitions,  the  frequent  change  of  persjjns.  the  parallelisms 
of  Hebrew  pqelry  would  often  give  lo  EiSglish  slaiizas  an  air  of 
abruptness,  inconsequence^  and  tame  rcpetilion — yet  these  were 
conditions  of  his  work  from  which  bis  sense  of  duty  precluded  any 
attempt  to  escape.  He  has  sacnficetl  to  these  the  imtnetliate 
popularity  of  his  version,  but  we  would  fain  hope  not  its  ultimate 
success— for  even  under  these  difficulties  it  is  nn  extraordinary 
performance,  as  well  adapted  for  singling  as  any  that  has  pre- 
ceded it,  with  more  of  real  poetry,  and  with  the  rare  merit  of  pre- 
senting neither  more  nor  less  than  the  thought  and  imap;ery  of  the 
orij^nal'  It  will  very  often  Occur  thai  the  version  disappoints  the 
reader,  who  knowing  ibat  a  scholar  of  taste  and  real  poetical 
genius  is  the  translator,  takes  it  up  ns  a  book  to  read ;  but  we 
would  remind  such  thai  he  tnisuikcs  its  purpose — ^a  metrical  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  la  intended  nut  to  be  renid,  but  sung.  Who  for 
mere  reading  would  leave  the  beautiful  rhythms  of  tbe  Prayer- 
Book  Psalter  for  the  niogt  perfect  metrical  version  that  can  be 
ima^ned  ?  In  singing,  especially  in  congregational  singing, 
where  numbers  communicate  and  augment  the  feeling,  rough 
lines,  and  homely  phrases,  and  abrupt  transitions,  add  frccjuent 
repelttions  may  not  only  he  overlooked  or  forgiven' — ibey  may 
someiimcs  help  lo  increase  the  intensity  of  ibe  feeling,  because 
they  seem  lo  convey  an  assurance  that  we  are  uttering  the  very 
matter  of  an  inspired  original.  Tbe  true  question  then,  to  state 
it  colloquially,  is,  not  bow  it  reads,  but  how  it  sing^s;  if  it  is  but 
e(|ual  to  fL>riner  translations  in  tbia  important  respect,  it  is  BUrely 
of  importance  Lointrmluce  it  generally  into  use,  for  we  are  certain 
that  thereby  much  additional  knowledge  of  the  Psalms  themselves 
would  he  acquired  by  the  people— they  would  gradually  learn  to 
distinguish  the  typical  and  prophetical  parts  Irom  the  merely  bio- 
graphical and  historical.  To  a  reverent  heart,  moreover,  il  is 
really  painful  to  be  cttmpelled  to  join  in  singing  stime  of  the  ver- 
sions that  proceed  on  the  pnnciple  of  adaptation.  Let  a  man  read 
thfse  two  verses  of  the  40ih  Psalm,  and  consider  in  whose  person, 
and  on  what  awful  occasion  they  were  uttered: — 'Then  said 
- 1,  lo  1  I  come,  in  the  volume  of  the  hook  it  is  written  of  me — T 
delight  to  do  thy  will  oh  !  my  God  ;  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my 
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beart.'  We  think  after  lucb  c«>llSLderatioD  it  would  rather  Btick 
in  his  throat  tu  sing  ihis  adaptation  from  Hall's  collection  dedi' 
caied  ta  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  principnll^'  in  use  in  that 
di>ocefte : — 

'  O  helji  me  therefore  to  fulfil 

The  sticre<1  truth  ihy  words  impart; 
M&ke  me  to  love  thy  perfect  will, 
And  write  thy  Ihw  upgiu  i»y  heart-' 

Shocking^  as  this  is.  it  is  but  the  fair  result  of  the  system. 

From  th^^  general  notices  we  approach  at  length  to  the  work 
which  has  g^vcn  Ua  the  opportunity  of  making  ihem-^lhe  '  Lyra 
innocentium — Thoughts  in  verse  on  Christian  Children ;  their 
Ways  and  their  Privilejfes.'  Like  the  Iwofonner  works,  ii  appears 
annny[nt>iia|y,  smd  is  not  even  connected  in  the  lille-pag:c  with 
the  author  of  the  '  Christian  Year."  But  whalever  may  be  the 
peri!  of  determining  authorship  upon  internal  evidence,  we  have 
oo  fears  here.  No  one  can  read  the  two  works  and  entertain  the 
least  doubt;  and  when  we  consider  that  nearly  twenty  years  have 
intervened  between  the  first  publicaliHn  of  each,  it  is  a  remarkable 
and  a  delig'htful  fact  to  find  undiminished  m  the  latter  the  fresh- 
ness, purity,  and  cbiUllike  simplicity  vi  heart,  which  are  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  former.  To  an  author  who  wrote  for  fame,  this 
public;!li<in,  after  so  much  success  and  so  long  ^n  inten'al,  must 
needfi  be  matter  of  much  anxiety  ; — if  he  co'mes  before  the  public 
witb  the  authority  of  a  great  name,  so  also  has  he  to  encounter 
the  judi^nient  of  a  more  fiutidiotis  audience^  and  the  cbilbng  effect 
of  c<jmparLson  with  the  esTahlisbed  favourite.  To  a  certain  eitent, 
whatever  may  be  the  meriis  of  the  new  work,  years  must  elapse 
before  the  effect  of  this  comparison  can  be  entirely  dohc  away. 
Poetry,  bke  the  '  Christian  Year,'  used  as  a  manual,  and  asso- 
ciated in  the  course  of  years  with  a  thousand  tender  recollections, 
comes  to  have  a  boUl  on  us  far  beyond  the  effect  of  its  own  eicel- 
ieatx  ;  it  cannot  be  dislodg'ed  ;  we  grow  to  be  tender  of  it  in  any 
comparison^and  yet  wc  will  compare ;  and  so  are  apt  lo  regard 
the  ijew-CfHner  a)  a.  rival- 

In  the  present  case  too,  there  will  be  loo  many  who  will  read 
the  *  Lyra'  with  an  anxiety  about  the  religious  opinions  advanced 
In  it,  which,  as  We  have  before  obscr»-ed,  the  "Christian  Year' 
escaped.  We  cannot  wonder  at  this,  nor  severely  censure  it :  the 
World  is  a^rreed  upon  the  author,  ahhough  he  has  chosen,  from  the 
retirin^ness  of  his  character,  to  inamtaiiu  the  reserve  with  which 
be  commenced.  It  is  impossible  for  him  nut  to  write  from  the 
heart,  and  nothing  interests  bis  heart  so  deeply  as  religious  truth  ; 
be  c&rmot  write  therefore  where  religious  opinions  would  be  in 
place,  without  expressing;  them  directly  or  indirectly;  and  what 
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subject  13  there  which  has  nut  its  reltgiaus  aspect  to  the  mind  that 
habitually  seeks  for  heaven  and  heavenly  analog^ies,  in  the  appear- 
anctis  and  incidents  which  surround  and  befal  us  on  «arth7  Now 
it  cannot  be  disguiseil  that  the  opinions  of  this  author  on  such 
subjects  are  not  matters  of  mere  poetical  interest;  ihey  are  of 
deep  importance.  His  opponents,  we  will  not  call  them  fierce, 
but  at  least  we  may  call  them  his  warm  opponents,  feel  this,  and 
they  wilt  scan  these  verses  in  a  spirit  and  with  a  purpose,  we  fear, 
inacfresaible  to  the  influence  of  poetry  ;  while  the  more  thoughtful 
i)f  those  who  have  taken  comfort  through  many  troublous  and 
painful  seasons  in  the  '  Cbrtstian  Year/  may  be  excused  if  even 
they  cannot  exempt  themselves  from  all  anxiety:  lest  in  lhe 
progress  of  opinion  and  its  melancholy  consequences,  soxnething^ 
might  be  found  in  these  pages  on  which  they  cotdd  repose  wilL 
less  security  than  on  their  earlier  guide. 

All  these  are  disturbing  causes  ;  but  to  readers  such  as  these 
East  we  cbecrfuUy  give  assurance  of  entire  satisfaction.  We  should 
have  no  right,  if  we  had  the  means,  to  scan  and  develope  what 
may  from  time  to  time  have  been  the  author's  thoughts  in  the 
many  years  that  h&ve  elapsed,  in  which  he  cannot  have  been 
Other  than  a  deeply  interested  observer  of  the  melancholy  events 
which  have  rent  so  many  members  from  our  church ;  such  an  in- 
quiry would  be  as  liable  to  error  in  the  result,  as  It  would  be 
impertinent  and  indelicate  in  its  progress.  In  this  matter  our 
proper  concern  with  him  is  as  a  teacher^ — and  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  teaches  as  he  feels  and  believes.  There  is  a  remarkable 
consistency  in  the  faith  expressed  in  the  two  works — such  as  the 
author  was  in  1827,  such  he  manifests  himself  in  1846.  Self- 
forgetting  in  this  aft  in  the  former,  he  does  not  allow  room  even 
f(»r  the  sidness  or  anxiety  to  appear,  which  it  might  be  supposed 
would  press  heavy  on  his  heart.  Then,  as  now^  he  could  afford 
from  an  honest  and  undoubting  loyalty  to  acknowledge  omissions 
and  exccBses — things  that  miglit  be  amended — graces  that  might 
be  added — restraints  that  might  be  removed.  Then,  as  now,  he 
declined  to  prove  his  devotion  to  the  English  Church  by  un- 
charitable tmdistinguj&hing  censures  on  the  Church  of  Rome : 
but  now  SA  then  the  Church  of  his  fathers— the  Church  in  which 
he  was  bom — the  Church  io  which  his  parents  and  many  saints 
dearer  to  him  than  himself,  have  lived  and  died — the  Church 
to  which,  from  his  early  manhood,  he  has  been  a  sworn  seirant, 
claims  and  has  the  hinnage  of  his  lips,  and  the  dutiful  and  loving 
obedience  of  his  heart. 

We  have  spoken  of  disturbing  causes—  how  alien  to  the  spirit 
that  breathes  in  this  volume  !  We  would,  if  we  could,  disarm 
the  spirit  of  polemical  criticism  at  least ;  and  beg  all  who  would 
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approacli   it  AA  controversial i&U,  to  read   first  in   n  quiet  moment 

Ce  prefatory  stanzas,  and  lay  the  voEume  by  if  ihcy  do  not  inspire 
feeling  towards  the  writer  wbich  would  make  conirovcrsy  with 
m  distasteful. 

'  To  all  FrietuUy  Readeri. 

•  There  are,  who  Ii>?c  upon  thcjr  knees 

To  linfcr  when  their  prayers  arc  saiil, 
And  lengthen  out  their  litaiLieB 

In  dutcOua  care  for  quick  and  deail. 
Thou  of  atl  lovt  the  Source  ami  Guide  ! 

O  may  aome  hovering  thought  of  theirs. 
Where  !  am  kneeling,  gently  glide, 

And  higher  waft  these  cirlh-botitid  prftvets! 

There  are  who  gazing'  on  the  stnra 

Love-tokenB  read  from  worlds  of  light, 
Not  as  dim  seen  through  prison-bEira, 

But  &a  with  Angels'  welcome  bright. 
Oh,  had  we  kept  entire  the  vow 

And  covenant  of  our  infant  eyes, 
We,  too,  might  trace  uiitremhling  now 

Glad  leations  in  the  moonlight  skies. 

There  are  lo  whom  this  gay  green  earth 

Might  aeem  a  inoumful  penance  cave. 
For  they  have  marred  their  holy  birth, 

Have  rent  the  bowers  that  o'er  them  wave. 
Where  underneath  Thy  Cross  they  lie, 

Mark  me  a  place  ;  ihy  Mercy's  ray 
Ib  heoiiDg  even  to  such  as  I, 

Else  wherefore  hid  wa  hope  and  pray? 

What  if  there  were  who  laid  one  hand 

Upon  the  Lyre  of  Iniwcence^ 
While  the  other  oversea  and  land 

BeckoTi'd  fuul  ahapea  iu  dreatn  intense 
Of  earthlj)  pu&aion  ? — Whoso  teadi. 

In  piiy  kneel  for  him,  And  pour 
A  deep  lieart-prftyer  (O,  Tnuch  it  needs  I) 

That  lies  may  be  his  hope  no  more. 

Pray  that  the  miat  by  sin  and  shame 

Left  on  his  aoul  may  fleet ;  that  be  '' 

A  true  and  timely  woid  may  frame 

For  weary  hearts,  that  ask  to  see 
Tlieir  way  in  our  dim  tivilight  hour  : 

His  bpB  so  purg'd  with  penance  fire 
That  he  may  guide  ihem  in  Christ's  power 

Along  the  path  of  their  desire  ; 
LXXVItl.    NO,  CLV.  D  And 
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And  with  no  faint  nor  erring  voice, 

May  to  the  wanderer  whieper — Stay ; 
God  ehoosesjor  thee — seal  his  choice. 

Nor  from  iky  molft/'/s  shadow  stray. 
For  sure  thine  lioly  moiher'a  shade 

Rests  jct  upon  tluDc  ancient  home  ; 
No  voice  from  Heaven  hatli  clearly  aaui — 

"  Let  ua  depart " — then  fear  to  roam. 

Pray  that  the  prayer  of  innocence 

On  earth,  of  aaints  in  Heaven  above. 
Guard  aft  uf  old  our  lonely  tents ; 

Till,  a&  one  fmith  is  unrs^  in  love 
We  own  all  churches,  and  are  own'd. 

Pray  him  to  save  by  chasteninga  keen 
The  harpa  thut  hail  his  bride  enthron'd 

From  wayward  touch  of  hatide  unclean.' 
Februarys,  1845. 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  sections  of  poems ;  the  sections 
following  each  oLher  in  a  natural  order,  ibe  poema  varying  in 
leng'th  and  number;  but  cacU  in  sfyme  measure  connected  with 
the  other,  at  least  by  a  cQaimon  reference  to  the  title  of  ibii  section. 
Several  of  the  poems  are  applied  lo  particular  Sundays  or  holi- 
(laji.  •  According  to  the  first  idea  of  this  little  volume,'  says  the 
advertisement,  it  '  would  have  proved  a  sort  of  Christian  Year  for 
teachers  and  nurses,  and  others  who  are  much  employed  about 
children/  Teachers  aoil  nurses  they  inust  be  of  a  somewhat 
high  standard  who  could  fully  enter  into  the  volume;  but  our 
Eng^lish  mothers  will  understand  it:  we  will  venture  lo  say  that 
not  the  most  tender)^'  watchful  9U)on^  them  has  obscned  child- 
hood, at  least  on  its  favourable  side,  with  more  delicate  diGcrimi- 
nation.  Christian  children,  be  it  remembered,  no  noininal  limita- 
tion, arc  bis  subject — (heir  ways  and  Iheir  privileges;  and  truly 
he  brings  them  before  us  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  mirth  and 
sorrcHV — m  sport  and  in  earnest — alone  and  in  company  —  on  the 
downy  heath,  in  the  brook-side  ramble,  by  the  sea-sbore,  and  in 
the  deep  wood — graleful  for  favours^  and  liberal  in  bestowirig; — 
going  to  church — and  in  ibe  service — in  all  tbes?  and  many  more 
such  cases  drawing  kbe  picture  with  a  truth  and  delicacy,  and  wiib 
an  affection  too  for  the  object  which  savour  more  of  a  gifted 
mother  than  even  of  the  most  chdd-likc  poet.  But  be  never 
stops  with  the  picture — some  analogy  of  an  ezolled  kind  always 
suggests  itself  to  his  mind.  Childlike  in  spirit,  the  volume 
had  nothing  childish  or  eficminate  in  thought  or  tajiguage ;  often, 
indeed,  the  doubt  wdl  be  whether  the  depth  of  the  former  has 
not  gone  beyond  the  seeming  object  of  the  volume,  and  imparted 
too  much  difficulty  to  it. 
i  We 
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We  ore  dpsirous  rather  lo  make  our  renders  arfjuainted  with 
'^t'he  cdtitenu  of  the  Tolume  than  to  Indulg'e  in  theories  of  our  own  ; 
and  yet  U  is  tlifficull  to  give  a  cunsecutive  analysis  of  a  work  lik  e 
this,  nor  will  it  be  iif ceasarv  ;  wc  ivi!l  rather  give  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  one  of  the  sections — tlie  SQCond.  (aken  at 
hazard — the  CraJlG-Snngs;  as  best  enabling  our  reailers  to  form 
a  true  notion  of  the  character  of  the  whole  work.  It  wouhl  be 
a  tfTon^  to  him,  however.  Id  oinit  that  his  opening  section  is  oti 
Holj'  Bajilism,  the  commencement  of  ihc  life  of  a  Christian 
Cliild.  He  close*  It  with  these  few  linca  on  the  death  of  the 
New  Baptized,  in  tvhich  be  exemplifies  as  hapjnl)'  as  any  where 
the  chiracler  we  have  pn^en  alMive : — 

^B  *  What  purer,  brighter  lig^ht  ot)  earth,  than  when 

^B  The  «uii  looks  (lawn  ufioti  a-  drop  of  dew 

^1  Hid  in  some  nook  frtmj  all  but  Angd?'  ken, 

^B  And  witK  hi^  rradiiiiice  biitlica  it  tbrougli  and  ihmiigh, 

^B  Then  into  rcAlms  too  clear  fur  our  fuiiit  vit^w 

^B  Exhales  Kiid  draws  it  with  ubsorbiog  Idvu? 

^H  And  what  if  Heaven  therein  give  token  true 

^1  or  grace  that  new-horn  dying  infants  prove 

^P  Just  tguch'd  with  Jesua'  light,  then  loat  in  jaya  above* 

H  The  second  section  begins  with  a  jmem  aintribuled  by  a  friend. 
Von  'The  First  Smile,'  fancifully  eoough  9U|jpo«d  to  rvccur  in 
^  sleep,  from  the  tradition  of  St.  Augustin.  retrordcd  by  himself. 
The  second  is  '  Children  hke  Parents ;'  the  scene  in  the  niirsery 
^ia  thus  llvelily  described  : 

^B  *  Whea  travail  hours  arc  spieot  and  o'er, 

^B  And  genial  hours  of  joy 

^^^^  In  cradle-BongB,  and  nursery  lore 

^^^K  All  the  glad  home  employ; 

^^^^r  Full  hu-sy  in  her  kindly  mood 
^^^B  Is  Fancyt  lo  descry 

^^^^^  The  welcome  notes  at  fatherhood 
^^^B  In  form  and  lip  and  eye. 

^^^^P  And  elder  brethren*^  hearts  are  proud 
^^^H  And  Bisters  blush  and  smile, 

^^^H  Aa  round  the  babe  by  turns  tbey  crowd, 
^^^^L  A  brief  aud  wondering  while. 

^^^^k  With  eager  e.peed  they  ready  make 
^^^^k  Soft  boBom  and  safe  arm, 

^HBp  As  tbuugh  Buch  burthen  uuce  to  lake, 

^^r^  A  blessing  were  and  charm.* — pi).  23,  24, 

™  But  this  earthly  is  only  to  lead  us  on  to  the  heavenly  connter- 
parl  :  from  the  tracing  of  likenesses  oo  earth  we  pass  to  the  em- 
ployment of  our  elder  brethren  in  heaven : — 

n2  'Oh, 
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'  Oh,  well  Ac  deniztiis  of  Htaven 
Tbeir  Maftter'A  children  know, 
By  Blial  yi^aminga  sweet  and  even, 
By  patient  Bttiiles  in  woe. 

By  gaze  of  meek  inquiry,  tura'd 

Towards  th'  informitig  Eye, 
By  tears  tliat  to  obey  liave  leam'd. 

By  clasped  hftndB  on  high. 

Well  may  we  giie^s.  our  Gua.rdianB  true 

Stu>op  low  and  tflrrv  long, 
Each  accent  noting,  each  faint  hue, 

That  fthowa  us  weak  or  Birong ; 

Aod  even  aa  loving  nurses  here 

Joy  in  the  babe  to  find 
The  IJkeDcss  true  tif  kinsman  dear^ 

Or  brother  ^oitd  and  kind, 

So  in  each  budding  inward  grace 

The  Seraphs'  eearching  keu 
The  memory  haply  may  retrace 

Of  ancient,  holy  meu. 

Por  of  her  Saints  the  Sacred  Home 

If  never  quite  berfjl ; 
Each  a  bright  skadmv  in  the  ^loom, 

A  giorioiis  l^ipe,  hath  lefi. 

And  bif  thote  fvaturm,  stem  or  noeet. 

Resigned  or  dii  ttntUsi ,  all 
Heaven's  keett'ened  Watchers  uae  U}  mete, 

iVhich  mortals  holy  call- 

'*  And  hark,"  Bsjth  one,  "  the  eoul  I  guide — 

I  heard  it  geniJy  sigh 
In  Kuch  a  tone  ae  Peter  Gighed, 

Touched  by  his  Saviout'a  eye." 

"  And  aeCi"  another  criea,  "  how  soft 

Smiles  on  that  tittle  child 
Yon  aged  man  I  even  eo  full  oft 

The  loved  Disciple  smiled." 

And  oh,,  be  sure  no  guardian  Eres 

Flash  brighter  in  their  joy 
Than  theirs,,  who  scan  the  nueek  desires 

And  lowly  looe  employ 

Of  maiden  in  her  quiet  howcr. 

When  haply  glance  or  mien 
Reminds  them  of  the  lily  flower 

With  BLeseed  Mary  seen. — ■ 
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But  BB  when  babes  by  look  or  tone 

Brother  or  friend  recall. 
In  all  the  Parents*  right  we  gwD, 

Their  memory  blend  with  all : 

So  in  earth's  saintly  luultilude 
Diacem  we  SainlB  above  : — 
In  these,  the  FounlaiTi  Orb  of  Good, 
Pure  light  and  eitdlesa  Luve.' 
Two  of  these  stanzas  which  we  have  printed  id  italics,  present 
a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  difficulty  so  often  imputed  as  a 
fault  to  the  a,uth«r ;  the  thought  in  ibc  first  is  deep  and  conso- 
latory— here  announced  in  the  full  cotifulence  of  faith,  that  by 
God's  appointment  sn  it  must  be — the  charch  on  earth  is  never 
wboUy  bereft  of  her  samls — the  greatest  of  the  departed  leave 
their  bright  shadows  and  glorious  types  even  in  our  darkest  gloom  ; 
and  the  angels  measure  all  llmt  we  rail  holy  in  character  by  those 
spiriiual  features — '  the  budding  inward  graces' — wlilch  according 
lo  their  character,  stern  or  swcel,  resigned  or  dauntless,  bring 
back  the  likeness  of  this  of  that  great  departed  one.  This  mean- 
ing might  well  escape  the  reader  of  urdmary  Httention ;  and  in  the 
last  stajiza  the  author  is  certainly  in  fault.  '  Those  features  stern 
or  sweet,'  are  so  far  removed  from  the  '  bndding  inward  grac&s,' 
that  the  reference  should  have  been  more  distinctly  marked  j  and 
again,  the  position  of  '  all,"  in  the  second  line  naturally  Connects 
it  with  the  '  Watchers,'  and  sets  us  to  look  cut  for  something  to 
be  governed  by  the  verb  '  mete,' 

The  third  poem,  the  '  Lullaby,'  we  jpass  over,  and  come  to  the 
fourth,  '  Sleeping  on  the  Waters,'  in  which  the  entire  security  of 
the  infant  sleeping  in  his  cradle,  spite  of  sturms  without  and 
sorrows  within  the  cottage,  suggests  the  recollection  of  Moses  on 
the  Nile,  and  this  of  our  Saviour  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  All 
three  pictures  are  drawn  to  the  life — how  few  are  the  touches  in 
the  first,  yet  how  completely  and  with  what  individuality  do  they 
brin^  ihc  whole  before  our  eyes  : — 

' ■ — -  beside  the  hearth 

The  lowly  cradle  mark. 
Where,  wearied  with  his  ten  hours'  mirth, 

Sleeps  in  l)ia  own  warm  ark 
A  bright-haired  babe,  with  arm  tipraisnt. 

As  though  the  E'lumberouB  dew 
Stole  o'er  him,  while  in  foith  he  gazed 

Upon  hJB  guardiniL  true. 
Storin'3  may  ruah  in,  (?)  aud  crimes  sod  woes 

Deform  the  quiet  bower : 
They  may  nut  mar  the  deep  repoK 
Of  that  iiuuiortBl  flower. 
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Though  only  broken  hearts  be  fouiid 

To  watch  his  cradle  by. 
No  Wight  is  on  his  slumbers  aounil. 
No  touth  of  harmful  eye.' 

With  as  fen"  touches  the  Infant  Law^rer  ia  bis  liUle  ark  19 
painted;  but  the  contrast  between  his  helpless  condition  there, 
and  the  awful  control  he  shall  exercise  over  the  river  in  after- 
years,  is  strikingly  brought  out: — 

*  What  recks  he  of  hie  mother's  tcnre, 
His  siatcrV  boding  sigh  I* 
The  tehixpcritiy  rerdu  are  all  he  hears, 

Afid  JVile,  gnji -welter tuff  nigh 
Singe  him  to  sleep;  hut  he  will  wake, 

And  o'er  the  kairghti/  flood 
Wave  hiB  Btem  rod,  and  lo  ! — a  lake, 
A.  restless  sea  of  blood.' 

The  epithet  '  haughty*  is  surely  ill  chosen  in  this  place  ;  but  the 
transition  to  the  third  picture  in  the  poem  is  beautifuU;y  conceived, 
and  the  picture  as  happily  drawn : — 

'  Hail !  chosen  type  and  iTnage  true 

Of  JesuB  an  the  sea! 
In  aUimber  njicl  in  glory  too, 
Shadowed  of  old  by  thee. 
Save  that  in  calmneHS  thou  didst  sleep 

The  aummer  alream  beside — 
He  on  B  wider  'wilder  deep, 

Where  boding  night-winds  sigh'd — 

Sigh'd,  when  at  eve  he  laid  him  down, 

But  with  a  sound  like  flame 
At  midnight  from  the  moimCain'e  crown 

Upon  his  Bhimbers  cnme. 
Lo  I  how  thcT  wfttch  till  he  awake, 

Around  hia  nide  low  bed  ; 
How  wistful  count  the  waves  that  break 

So  near  His  Baercd  head." — p.  3ti 

We  po&s  over  '  First  Woking/  '  Lcwking  Westward,'  and  '  Up- 
ward Gaiing,'  t«i  pause  for  a  mOjni^nt  on  the  eighth  poem  in  the 
section — -'  Children's  Tbankfulness ;'  it  is  on  the  grateful  spirit 
with  which  young  children  acknowledge  even  small  favours^  as 
they  Seem  to  us,  and  the  tbanklessness  which  we  esliibit  towards 
our  Maker  for  the  greatest.  The  moral  ia  summed  up  in  the 
last  stanza  r — 

''  Save  our  blciuTigs,  Master,  vave 
From  the  blight  of  Oiankless  eyCj 
Teach  ua  for  all  joys  to  crave 
Bcncdictiifin  pure  and  high; 
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Own  them  giv'n,  endure  them  pme, 
Striok  from  iheir  hard'miuf  touch,  yet  prize  theni  won  ; 
Prize  them  At  rich  odoui-a  meet 
For  love  lo  lavish  on  His  sacred  feet; 

Prize  lh«m  as  eparklea  bright 
Orbeavet|ljd?w  from  yon  oerflowingwell  of  lig-ht.' — p. 48. 
\nX  the  whole  poem  is  sug-gested  by  the  imisi  trifling  Jncidenl — 
a  child  in  arniB  has  given  bim  a  violet  from  her  nosepay ;  he  has 
ncglecltf]  to  thank  her  for  it;  she  manifests  her  sense  of  this  as 
something  which   even   so  earlv  she  has  learned  to  be   wrong'. 
Thus  richly  is  the  child  painted.     The  comparison  bi  the  gor- 
geous Indian  bird  strikes  us  as  singularly  beautiful : — 
*  Why  Bu  stately,  maiden  (air. 
Rising  in  thy  nurse's  arms 
With  tha.t  coRctcficending  air, 

Gathering  up  thy  queenly  charms 
Like  ■oine  e^orgeous  Indian  bird, 
Which,  when  at  eve  the  balmy  cojiae  ie  itirrM, 

Turns  the  gluwing  neck  to  diidc 
Th'  irreverent  footfall,  then  makes  haste  to  hide 

Again  its  lustre  deisp 
Uoder  the  puqile  wing,  hest  home  of  duwny  B-leqi. 

Not  as  yet  she  comprehenda 

How  the  tonnes  of  men  Tcprove, 
But  a.  ppirit  o'er  her  bcnda, 

Tra.in'd  in  Heaven  to  courteous  love, 
And  with  wondering  grave  rebuke 
Tempers  to-day  shy  tone»  and  bashful  look  : 

Graceleaa  one —  t  is  all  of  thee, 
Who  for  her  maiden  bounty  full  and  free. 

The  violet  from  her  gay 
And  guileless  bosom,  didst  no  word  of  thanks  repay.  — p.  4G. 

WTiat  a  slight  incident  lo  havo  been  so  deeply  treafiurcd  up  and 
made  >be  ground-work  of  bo  much  rich  painting,  and  such  serious 
meditation.  The  volume  is  full  of  such  notices  as  these  from 
infant  life  and  childhood,  not  invented,  but  obserV'ed  incidents  ; 
and  here  again  English  mothers,  we  are  satisfied,  will  agree  willi 
us  not  only  that  the  author  observes  delicntely  and  paints  truly, 
hut  that  incidents  founding  such  reflections  as  his  may  be  ob- 
served almost  daily,  if  we  will  but  note  with  on  aflectionato  .-uid 
attentive  heart  the  ways  and  manners  of  these  little  CbristiaDs. 
It  is  Coleridge,  in  his  '  Table  Talk,'  who  says  how  inimitably 
graceful  children  are,  in  general,  before  they  learn  to  dance. 
Sotnethmg  aaatogous  might  be  truly  said  of  their  gracious  move- 
ments of  heart  and  mind,  at  early  ages,  when  they  have  appre- 
hended but  a  few  and  simple  lessons,  believe  them  implicitly,  and 
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so  take  them  up  ai  it  were  into  iheir  iijstein.  as  to  feel  a  moral 
shock  when  tbey  see  them  broken  by  olhers.  Perhaps  it  is  dif- 
6cutl  to  ciinceive  the  effect  of  the  daily  unconscious  breaches  of 
elsmenlarv  lessons  which  we  commit  before  the  eyes  of  children. 
It  is  curitius  that  in  the  next  sentence  to  Lhe  one  we  have  cited 
from  Coleridge,  he  sais  ^there  seems  a  sort  of  sympathy  between 
the  more  generous  do^s  and  little  children;  I  believe  an  instance 
of  a  little  child  being  attacked  by  a  larfje  dog  is  very  rare  indeed.' 
The  pnem  which  ftjllowa  in  the  *  Lyra,' — '  Children  with  Dumb 
Creatures,'  is  a  beautiful  amjjlificalion  and  ejtnlLalion  of  this  not 
uncommon  remark ;  the  motto  chosen  for  it  is  '  The  sucking: 
child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  aap,  and  the  weaned  child  shall 
put  bis  hand  on  the  cockatrice's  den.'  We  had  marked  the  open- 
ing s.tanzcis  of  this  beautiful  piece  for  citation,  and  wc  would 
recommend  lhe  whole,  both  in  its  descriptive  parts  and  its  reflec- 
tive, as  a  very  happy  specimen  of  the  author's  poetry.  We  are 
compelled  to  pass  on,  because  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  plea- 
sure of  e:ctracting:  almost  entire  the  poem  which  next  follows — 
'  Lifting  up  to  the  Cross.'  The  motlo  chosen  for  it  is  Mattb. 
II.  22,  our  Saviour's  memorable  answer  to  Zebeclee's  children, 
'  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask,'  &c.,  and  the  incident  on  wliich  it  is 
founded  Is  a  scene  described  to  the  author,  by  one  who  had 
witnessed  it  on  the  continent,  of  an  elder  sister  lifting  her  newly 
baptized  brother  to  the  lips  of  the  Crucifix,  He  has  adopted  the 
rapid  ballad  metre,  which  tie  uses  with  freedom  and  spirit; — 

'  Upon  a  verdant  hillock  the  eftcred  sign  appears, 
A  damsel  ou  no  trembling  arm  an  eager  babe  uprCiarfi, 
With  A  iister's  yearning  Iotc,  and  qQ  elder  eiater's  prJdc, 
She  lifts  the  new-bapLiz'd,  In  greet  the  Friend  who  for  him  died. 
Who  msy  the  maiden's  thought  divine,  performing  thus  in  sight 
Of  all  the  heavenly  Watchers  her  pure  unbidden  rite  ? 
While  fearless  to  those  aivful  LipA  her  treasure  she  would  raise, 
I  see  her  features  shrink,  ea  though  she  fajji  would  downward  gaze. 

Perchance  a  breath  of  self-reproach  is  fiuttering  round  her  heart : — 
"  Thouj  darling,  in  our  Saviour  mayat  for  certain  claim  thy  part : 
The  dewB  haplismal  bright  and  keen  are  glistening  on  thy  hrow, 
He  cannot  choose  but  own  thee,  in  His  armB  received  e'en  now. 
But  much  I've  sinn'd  and  little  wepl :  will  He  not  say, '  Begone?* 
I  dare  not  meet  His  searching  eye  ;  ray  penaace  is  undone. 
But  thou  and  thy  good  Angel,  who  nervea  raiijc  arm  to  bear 
And  lift  thee  up  no  near  Him,  will  strive  for  me  in  prayer." 

Or  chanced  the  Thorny  Crown  her  first  upseeking  glance  to  win, 
And  die  deep  lines  of  agony  traced  by  the  whole  world's  sin  ? 
Oh,  deeply  in  her  bosom  went  the  thought,  "  Who  draw  so  nigh 
Unto  those  awful  Lips,  and  share  the  Lord's  departing  aigh^ — 
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Who  (cDDweth  what  myaterious  pledge  upon  ihcir  aoula  (b  baund, 
To  copy  in  their  own  hetirts'  blood  each  keen  and  bitter  Wound  ? 
if  of  the  dying  Je&us  wc  the  Kiss  of  Peace  receive. 
How  but  in  daily  dying  thenceforward  dare  we  live? 

**  And  was  it  meet,  thou  tender  flower,  on  thy  young  life  to  lay 
Snch  burdens,  pledfjinK  thee  to  vows  thou  never  canst  uiiBay? 
What  if  the  mnrtyrV  fire  some  day  thy  dainty  liinb*  devourV 
M'hat  if  beneath  the  «conrge  they  wrjthe,  or  in  ilvill  famine  cower? 
Wlmt  if  thou  bear  the  cross  witliin,  nil  aching  and  decay  ? 
And  'iwas  I  that  laid  it  on  thee : — what  if  thoti  fall  away  ?  " — 
Such  ie  Love's  deep  misgiving,  when,  stronger  far  than  Faith, 
She  brings  her  earthly  darlings  to  ihe  Cross  for  life  or  death. 

'O,  be  Thou  present  in  that  hour,  high  Comforter,  to  lead 
Her  memory  to  th'  eternal  Lawj  by  the  great  King  decreed. 
What  lime  the  highly  favoured  one  whu  on  Hia  boEom  lay. 
And  He  who  of  the  chosen  twelve  first  troflc  the  martyrs'  way. 
Taught  by  their  mother,  cmv'd  the  boon  nest  to  Thy  throne  to  he. 
For  her  dreams  were  of  the  Glury,  but  the  Cross  she  could  not  ace. 
O  well  for  that  fond  in-olher,  well  for  her  belov'd,  that  they, 
When  ih'  hour  His  secret  meaning  told,  did  by  their  promise  etay, 
"Thy  baptism  and  Thy  cup  he  ours;  for  both  our  hearts  are  strong/' 
Learn  it,  ye  babes,  at  matin  prime,  repeat  it  all  day  long. 
£veD  as  the  mother'e  morning  kiss  is  taken  of  delight 
Throwgh  all  the  merry  boors  of  day,  and  at  fall  of  dewy  night 
Her  evening  ki^s  shall  to  her  babe  the  softest  slumbers  seal. 
So  Thy  first  greeting  life  imparts,  Thy  last  shall  cheer  and  heal. — 
Then,  maiden,  trust  thy  nursling  here;  thou  wilt  not  choose  amiaH 
For  big  sweet  soul ;  here  let  him  dwell ;  here  is  the  g4te  of  bliss. 

Three  Saints  of  old  their  lips  upon  the  Incarnate  Siiviour  laid. 
And  each  with  deach  or  ^ony  fur  the  high  rapture  paid. 
His  Mother's  holy  kisses,  of  the  coming  aword*  gave  sign. 
And  Simeon's  hymn  full  closely  did  with  his  last  breath  entwine; 
And  Magdalen's  first  tearful  touch  prepared  her  but  to  greet 

With  homage  of  a  broken  heart  Iiis  pierced  and  lifeless  feet. 

Then  courage,  duteous  maiden  ;  the  nails  and  bleeding  brows, 

The  pale  and  dying  lips,  are  tlie  portion  of  the  Spouse-' — pp.  56-61. 

This  same  serlion  troDtains  two  more  poems — the  12lb,  'Anli- 
dpation  and  Reflection,'  the  15lh,  'The  Cradle  Guarded" — 
wbich  we  bad  marked  for  citation,  but  our  limits  are  narrowing 
round  us  ;  tbe  former  we  would  have  placed  among  the  '  Lessons 
of  Nature  :'  it  is  one  of  the  neatest  in  expression,  and  most  com- 
plete in  execution  of  the  whole  volume. 

A  seclitin  on  "  Early  Enoouragcmenls '  follows,  with  eleven 
poems.  '  Samuel's  Prayer,' '  Prayer  at  Home  and  in  Church/ 
*  Self- Examination,'  '  Confession,' 'Absolution  ;'  these  lilies  will 
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Kufficiently  indicate  ihc  gcaeral  design  of  tiiis  si^clian.  '  Repeating; 
tLe  Creed/  with  the  motto,  'Whatsoever  is  bora  of  God  over- 
cometh  the  worlds  and  thia  is  the  victory  ibat  overenmeth  the 
World,  even  our  Faith,'  is  perhaps  the  gem  of  the  whole  stctiDii. 
The  authnr  is  on  fat'ourile  and  lamiliar  groundj  with  his  village- 
school  before  him,  engag^ed  in  the  Catechism.  How  beautiful 
first  is  the  picture,  how  perfectly  real — theri  how  short  and  true 
the  atialjais  of  the  Creed — how  eiallcd  and  how  profitable  ihc 
conclusion!  — 

'  Give  me  a  tender  Bpoiless  child, 
Rehearaing  or  at  eve  or  mom 
HiB  chant  of  glory  undcfiled., 

The  Creed  that  with  the  Church  wbb  horn. 

Down  be  his  eameat  foreheaJ  caat. 

His  Blender  fingers  joined  for  prayer. 
With  half  a  frown  his  eye  Benled  faet 

Against  the  world's  iulruding  glare. 

Who,  while  hiH  HpB  bo  gently  more, 

And  all  hiK  look  ia  purpose  strong, 
C&n  say  what  woncEets.,  wrought  above. 

Upon  hia  unstained  fancy  tlirung? 

The  world  new-framed,  the  Cbriel  new-born. 

The  Mother-Maid,  the  cross  and  grave^ 
Tbe  rising  son  on  Easter  morn. 

The  fiery  tongues  «ent  down  to  Bave, — 

The  gathering  CImrch,  the  Fount  of  Life, 

The  BaintH  and  inournerB  kneeling  ruuiid, 
The  Day  to  eud  the  hudy's  strife, 

The  Saviour  in  Hia  peojile  crowned, — 

Ali  in  majestic  march  and  even 

To  the  veil'd  eye  by  turn*  appear, 
Tnie  to  their  time  as  Blars  in  heaven. 

No  morning  dream  so  tttll  and  clear. 

And  thia  \%  Faith,  and  thus  she  wins 

Her  victory,  day  by  day  rehearsed. 
Seal  hut  thine  eye  to  pleasant  sins, 

Ijote'b  glorioua  world  will  on  thcc  hurst.'— pp.  95,  96. 

Early  Encouragemcntfl'  are  naturally  followed  by  '  Early 
Warnings.'  One  of  these  ptjems  we  cannot  pass  over,  the  '  Dang-er 
of  Praise,'  with  the  motto,  *  And  he  confessed,  and  denied  not; 
but  confessed,  I  am  not  the  Christ.'  When  we  consider  how 
liberally  praise  is  bestowed  in  the  education  of  children,  there 
may  seem  to  be  something  of  an  awful  sternness  in  the  ruling  idea 
of  this  little  poem  ;  yet  we  feel  sure  no  poem  in  the  whole  volume 
was  written  under  a  deeper  or  more  persoool  senS'e  of  its  truth  and 
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'UnfM)rtance.  Praise,  indred,  cannot  and  oug;lit  not  entirely  lu  ho 
dtspcased  with  in  the  pducsLtion  n(  ynuQg  CbristiFLns,  ret  this  poem 
•will  Bupgesl.  very  viholesome  qualificalion*  vahich  should  alwnjs 
accompany  il ;  and  we  are  cerlain  that  every  word  of  the  closing 
Tefleclions  will  he  sincerely  felt  hy  the  saint  in  malure  life  to  Iw 
true  id  a  degree,  and!  with  an  intensity^  which  perhaps  no  tme  can 
eslimate,  who  has  not  satisfied  himself  of  the  entire  sincerily  willi 
which  Sl  Paul  designates  himself  in  those  remarkable  words, 
'  the  chief  of  sianers.'  We  know  that  this  passage  has  presented 
difltculties  to  many  pious  minds,  and  when  tbev  find,  as  may  be 
found,  the  same  words,  or  the  substance  of  them,  adopted  iu  the 
most  private  devotions  of  the  greatest  saints  the  church  has  ever 
reared,  they  are  rather  shocked  with  what  seems  exagpcralion  and 
insincerity  than  induced  thereby  to  question  the  accuracy  of  their 
own  eslixnale  of  themselves.  To  a  heart  properly  sensitive,  praise 
from  the  world,  tvilh  a  COrtSCioUsness  of  unworthy  motives,,  impure 
thoughts,  low  desires,  unseen  and  unknonn  (and  from  this  what 

|'"''"siian  c«n  be  free?),  must  be  most  painful — the  poet  would 
B  u»  use  it  a9  a  penance  ^ — 
'  When  mortals  praise  thee,  hide  thine  cyesf 
Nor  in  thy  Master's  wrong 
Take  to  thyself  His  crown  and  prize  ; 
Yet  more  in  heart  ihsn  Icmgne, 
None  holier  than  the  Desert  Priest 
Beneath  the  Ls«'*  dim  sky, 
Yet  in  Henvcit's  kingdom  with  the  leastv 
We  read,  be  might  mji  vie- 
No  member,  yet,  of  Christ  the  Son, 
No  gospel  Proj>het  he ; 
Only  a  f  oice  from  out  the  Throne 
Of  dread  yet  blest  decree. 
If  he  confessed,  nor  dnted  denvj 
Wm  10  that  Christian's  heart. 
Who  in  man's  praise  would  walk  on  high 
Ainct  steal  his  Saviour's  part!! 
And  ah !  to  him  what  tenfold  woe. 
Who  hides  bo  well  his  sin. 
Through  earth  he  seems  a  eaint  to  go. 
Yet  dies  impure  within  I 
Pi*y  we  oUr  Lord,  one  pang  to  send 
Of  deep  remorseliil  fear 
For  every  smile  of  partial  friend, — 
Praise  be  our  Penance  here !  '^pp-  104,  105, 

And  here  we  close  our  extracts,  unwillingly,  because  we  feel  as 
if  we  had  hardly  done  the  author  justice  by  our  selection,     There 
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are  puems  more  palheiic,  '  Loneliness,'  for  example,  p,  13C, 
'  Bereavement,'  p.  149,  and  'Fire,'  p.  155.  than  any  we  have 
cited.  There  are  others,  again,  such  as  'The  Slarrj'  Heavens,* 
p.  214,  and  'The  Mourners  following'  the  Cross,'  p.  ^J46,  in  a 
higher  strain.  But  we  feel  thai  we  have  diine  enough  lo  show 
out  readers  the  general  nature  of  what  the  volume  conlains.  Nei- 
ther have  we  ihoug-hl  it  in  place  lo  exerdse  our  office  in  pointing 
out  deferts  in  rhvjiie  or  expression  ;  this  volume  Mill  be  read,  and 
will  acquire  an  enduring  influence,  not  for  artistical  merits,  or  its  ■ 
complelenftss  as  mere  poetry.  In  our  first  Utile  notice  of  the 
'  Christian  Year '  we  said,  what  in  Substance  we  may  now  repeat, 
Ibaltoexce]  as  a  poet  is  evidently  no  object  of  the  author.  Deeply 
imbued  with  a  poetica.1  spirit,  he  pays  perhaps  too  little  allenlion 
not  only  to  the  tuneableness  of  bis  verse,  but  to  the  clearing  bis 
phrase,  and  lo  bringing  out  his  idea;  and  these  last  are  faulls  the 
less  to  be  excused,  bec&use  to  bring  out  his  idea  ivilh  dtsLinclness 
is  manilest])',  as  it  ought  to  be,  his  main  object.  We  must,  hoW' 
ever,  in  justice  add,  that  lliis  volume  shows  an  important  advance 
in  these  points.  Generally  speakintr,  it  is  richer  m  variety  of 
metres — some  are  more  beauliful.  more  skilfully  constructed — 
there  are  fewer  verbal  defects,  or  difficulties  of  syntax;  allo- 
gelher  it  is  calculated  to  produce  a  mure  immediate  and  a  more 
general  impression.  But  Let  us  add,  it  is  not  a  volume  to  be  read 
at  a  sitting;  he  who  means  to  derive  from  it  the  pleasure  and  die 
benefit  it  is  capable  of  producing,  must  read  little  at  a  time,  and 
reflect  on  what  he  has  read. 

'  The  Christian  Year'  was  a  great  botin  to  the  Christian  public ; 
it  supplied  a  manifest  deHciency  in  our  Church's  helps  to  her 
children;  every  Sunday  in  tlie  year,  every  feast  or  fast-day  in  her 
calendar,  ia  every  Occosiuua]  Service  she  baa  established,  she 
speaks  to  us  with  discriminating  tendemi'ss,  at  once  authorilulive 
and  considerate.  Poetry  she  bad  never  called  to  her  aid;  vet  who 
cao  doubt  that  there  are  avenues  to  the  heart  for  gocxl,  for  solace 
to  overcharged  feelings,  direction,  puniiication,  sanclificaliun.  which 
poetry  only  knows;  and  this  not  merely  for  an  c^alled  individual 
here  and  there,  but  for  the  race  in  general,  high  or  low,  educated 
or  uncultivated?  To  meet  this  want  was,  perhaps  unconsciouS'ly, 
the  design  of  '  The  Christian  Year,'  It  is  really  wonderful  in  how 
wide  an  extent  Ibis  has  been  effected ;  and  if  it  might  seem  for 
the  educated  rather  than  tbe  lower  classes,  it  needs  only  that  edu- 
cation should  proceed  for  these- — as  the  promises  from  St.  Mark's  ■ 
College  give  us  reason  to  bone  it  xt\ay* — to  bring  'The  Christian         I 

Year*        " 


*  Si.  Muk'i  College.      But  fiir  a  rpm^lc  made  jii  our  prec^jce  we  iiliinulil  uct  have 
IhoM^bt  a.  iiDlv  uecmafy  lo  cx];)aiii  ttie  ■ilualicn  et  purjjoie  oflliii  imixirlaiit  iiicti- 
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Year  '  within  their  rcnch  also;  it  is  the  knnwledge  of  (he  Serip- 
luTes,  a  habit  of  observing  ibeir  uwn  thoughts,  aaii  of  atiendins  to 
the  appearances  of  nature,  rather  than  what  is  commonlj  called 
learning,  which  is  necessary. 

The  ■  Lyra' is  in  effect  tUe  complement  of  *  The  Christian  Year ;' 
11  presents  the  Sunday  or  the  Saint's  Day's  service  in  some  new 
jwiat  of  view,  or  it  brings  to  our  notice  some  more  general  inci- 
dent in  the  Church  Seryice,  «jr  rvcounis  a  f,ict  referring  W  it  more 
or  less  directly  ;  almost  always,  however,  the  reflections,  which  give 
the  work  its  religious  importance,  are  suggested  by  tome  slight 
circumstance  noted  in  infants  or  children.     The  author  has  placed 
before  his  work  the  beamiful  stanza  of  Wordsw.irth  ;— 
'  Oh,  (lenrest,  dearest  boy!  niv  hean 
For  better  lore  would  Beldom  ycjru. 
Could  I  but  tcficli  ihe  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  Icani," 
He  bu  written  in  the  spirit  of  his  motto ;  and  we  most  say  he 
has  proved  iu  truth-     We  will  close,  neither  tendering  him*  our 
praises,  nor  our  censur^^s  as  critics,  but  most  sincerely  our  thanks 
as  amongst  bis  most  attentive  readers. 


Art.  hi, —  Voijagcs  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  the  Arctic 
Regions,  from  the  Year  1818  to  the  PresetU  Time.  By  Sir  Jobti 
Barrow,  Bart.,  F.RS.  London.  8vo.  1846. 
\^E  learn  from  our  veteran  author's  preface  to  his  summary  of 
'  '  arctic  discovery,  that  bis  labours  have  been  directed  to  two 
iioexceptioniible  ubjecls:  the  first,  tUc  gratification  of  the  gallant 
and  enduring  men  whusc  fame  bis  book  Is  intended  to  popu- 
larize ;  the  second,  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  readers  who  waat 
leisure  to  digest  ur  means  to  purchase  the  costly  and  voluminous 
records  of  the  recent  achievements  of  their  countrymen  in  the  field 
of  arctic  exploration.  Although  the  pages  of  this  Journal  have 
followed  the  successive  steps  of  that  discovery  with  a  fidelity  which 
may  be  considered  to  have  exhausted  the  subject  for  such  pur- 
poses as  OUTS,  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  a  brief 
notice  of  our  quondam  colleague's  summary.    We  know,  from  the 

Idtioh.  MoH  than  tline  a  note  ciui  hordljr  do.  It  ii  'convenirntlir  lituaied.  at  ChelK*, 
in  8tanler  GmVp^  and  it  il  tlie  Collage  of  tbt  NUinVial  Socitlj  Tut  tie  trBiuing  ot 
Hvlen.  We  miiit  ciot  now  ■peak  of  Ibe  tyilcrn  of  Vim  inititutJan,  nor  how  iiuoch«- 
fulljT  it  hu  bNQ  ciirrie<l  uuC.  But  wilb  reference  Iq  put  prescuLiubject  we  wijitliL  MV, 
III  any  due  allc»d  thj^  bntiiliful  fIih^I,  Aiid  tieaf  t}|«  inmAtin  perrurin  the  cWmil  ler- 
fie*  of  ihc  Cliurch  ftom  ilie  itueit  old  mulen,  or  let  hiro  cutiverte  with  any  of  Ihem  for 
A  riiort  time,  and  he  will  hw  huw  cuiuiilently  witli  lialiiti,  di«1,  vaA  dieuof  ibe  iiluioiE 
■implicilT,  the  poor  Hnd  low-i(oni  m^y  It?  mUtd  oiid  lofi^iitd  li>  true  gflnlilily  -uf  apii-it, 
and  ha««  iheii  kiim  of  the  good  and  beautiful  opened,  aud  their  love  fcir  Ihem 
m»\as%tA. 
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tc-stlmony  of  those  concerned,  that  it  has  given  the  pleasure  it  was 
intended  lo  convej  ;  and,  fnim  our  own  experience,  that  the  quint- 
essence of  BO  many  qiiBrt(%  lia»  ni)  ungrateful  flai-our  for  tbr>ge 
who  have  in  their  time  devoured  and  di^'estedi  ihe  matenals  from 
nbich  il  has  been  distilled.  With  one  solitary  exception,  the  offi- 
cers, and  men  concerned  in  these  successive  expeditions  will  feel 
grateful  lo  the  venerable  Baronet  for  bis  simple  nnd  compemJious 
abBlract  of  their  services.  Those  perhaps  whfi  stand  most  eminent 
on  ibe  liat  will  most  be  disposc-cl  to  e  generous  feeling  of  regret 
that  the  exception  in  question  could  not  have  been  altog'elher 
omitted,  or  at  least  dis^missed  wilh  less  p)irt:cutar  notice,  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  Sir  John  Barrow,  wilh  respect  lo 
Sir  John  Ross,  is  in  the  situ-ition  not  of  a  rival  or  a  comrade, 
butnfa  parent  who  has  witnessed  twx  altempls  nt  lUe  murder 
of  a  favourite  child :  once  like  Hercules  in  the  cradle,  and  after- 
wards when  it  had  attained  a  vigorous  adolescence,  It  is  cleat 
that  if  the  log  of  Captain  John  Ross's  first  voyage  had  received 
on  his  return  a  lenient  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  a  ulilitarian  and 
econonucal  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  western  coast  of  Raftin's  Bay 
would  bave  figured  on  our  charts  as  a  continuous  barrier,  unices 
some  whaler  had  discovered  and  pcnelraied  the  Sound  from  which 
Captain  Robs  retreatetl  so  abruptly.  That  retreat  and  its  attempled 
vindication  were  hard  to  put  up  wilh  in  1618;  but  it  was  harder 
still  to  bear  it  tnaiolaincd  in  1834,  that  no  Nortb-VVcst  Piissage 
oould  e^ist,  on  grounds  such  as  those  alleged  in  the  evidence  of 
Sir  J,  Ros3u  Sir  J.  Barrow  has  had  ample  reveng;e.  Where, 
according  to  Sir  J,  Kos3,  '  tlie  broad  ocean  lennS  against  the  land' 
of  Boothia  Felis,  Messrs.  I>ease  and  Simpson  have  navigated  a 
continuous  sea — without  leaping^  the  imagined  isthmus — or  liK»king 
down  the  descent  nf  iifieen  feet  measured  by  Sir  J.  Ross's  the- 
odolite. 

For  those  who  wish,  at  small  erpense  of  time  or  money^  lo  obtain 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  progress  and  results  of  our  repealed 
attempts  at  the  two  main  objects  of  northern  exploration — the 
attamttient  of  the  Pole  itself,  ami  the  performance  of  the  North- 
West  Passage — the  present  ndume  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
To  those  who.  like  ourselves,  have  studletl  the  published  accounts, 
it  may  still  serve,  like  the  index  map  of  an  Ordnance  Survey,  lo 
facilitate  recurrence  to  particular  passages;  but  lo  such  the  por- 
tions of  most  interest  will  probably  be  those  which  convey  theulli' 
male  notions  of  the  writer  as  to  the  possibilities  and  probabilities 
which,  after  all  that  has  been  achieved,  still  remain  subjects  for 
confljcting  opinion  and  discuision.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any 
civilian  should  venture  to  maintain  nn  opinion  on  a  point  of  arctic 
navigation  adverse  to  that  of  Sir  Edward  Parry.  Kven  the  octogena- 
rian ex-secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  founder  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical 
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grapliical  Society,  may  appear  imparronffrpssugmih  the  experienced 
coinmanJcr  c»f  fnur  expoditions — yet,  bt>tli  with  reTererK-e  lo  the 
Norlti-West  Passage  oikI  the  attainment  of  the  Pul>l?^,  the  'Civitian 
stiiutly  izinmlains  hts  convictions  figain^t  the  navigator.  On  the  for- 
mer of  these  subjecis  we  should  be  rompelled.  on  adiTtsion^to  vote 
with  Sir  J-  Barrow.  We  are  humbly,  al  least,  of  opinion  with  him 
thai  the  principle  of  arctic  eiploration  hy  sea  should  be  all  prac- 
ticable avoidance  of  the  land,  instead  uf  navi|;atinn:  between  the 
ire  and  some  ountinuous  line  of  coast,  as  suggested  by  Captain 
Porryj  and  iltustrated  by  his  advocacy  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  as 
the  best  channel  for  future  attempts  (scp  page 'J69).  We  have 
the  benefit  of  Coplaln  Beaufort's  accordance  on  thia  subject;  and 
if  we  were  making  a  book,  in  the  Newmarket  sense  of  the  word, 
we  would  hazard  a  bet  that  if  Sir  J.  Franklin  makes  his  way 
thntiugh  Davis'  Straits,  he  will  Iiave  passed  either  through  Wel- 
lington Channel  or  by  Melville  Island,  and  not  through  Regent's 
Inlet.  The  discoveries,  indeed,  of  Franklin,  Back,  Dease,  and 
Simpson,  have,  since  Sir  E.  Parry  conceived  the  opinion  to  whirh 
he  adheres,  proved  the  existence  of  continuous  aea  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  but  thf*y  ^1  concur  in  describing  the  coast  as  almfist  wilh- 
oul  a  harbour,  and  the  depth  of  water  along  it  as  only  saflicient 
Cot  boat  navigation.  The  h^^t  mode  of  attempting  the  Pole  itself 
is  another  and  a  distinct  t|ue9tii>n.  After  the  failure  of  Sir  E). 
Parry's  last  attempt  over  the  ice,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  any 
Board  of  Admiralty  will  so  far  share  that  officer's  persevering 
enthusiasm  as  to  renew  the  attempt  in  the  manner  he  proposes 
bydirecling  an  expedition  to  winter  at  Spitzbergen,  and  prosecute 
its  further  proceedings  in  April,  in  the  hope  of  finding  fixed  and 
smoolb  ice,  in5te9.d  of  the  humniocky  and  drifting  masses  which 
foiled  the  attempt  of  1827.  We  think,  however,  that  such  a  plan 
promises  rather  belter  than  Sir  J.  Barrow's  vision  of  a  sautmef 
sail  through  his  assumed  Polar  basin,  even  assisted  by  the  screw 
prt)peller. 

We  dare  not  indulge  in  speculation,  slill  less  in  prophec}%  as  Co 
the  fate  and  fortunes  of  those  brave  men  who  have  again,  under 
Sir  J.  Franklin,  disappeared  through  Lancaster  Sound.  Till 
October  at  soonest  we  may  be  content  to  know  that  no  tidings  of 
their  success  can  by' possibility  reach  us.  After  that  date  our 
feelings  must  begin  to  be  those  of  the  king  and  princess  who 
watched  the  third  disappearance  of  Schiller's  diver.  God  grant 
the  result  may  he  different !  Be  it  what  it  may,  a  more  enviable 
position  on  the  record  of  human  achievement  we  can  hardly  con' 
ceive  than  that  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  leaders  in  these 
various  expedilions  by  Sea  and  land.  The  solitary  instance  of 
bloodshed  which  occurs  is  one  which,  so  far  from  defacing  the 
record,  positively  adorns  it  by  the  cxbibiition  of  stern  resolution 
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coupled  with  Uie  strictest  justice  ami  ihe  purest  liumanily.  The 
contribulioos  which  these  voyaf:es  afford  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
human  race,  though  necessarily  Ufnited,  have  their  value.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  better  ingredients  qI  man's  mingled 
nature  are  ubiquitous,  and  independent  of  cJimale  and  ^geogra- 
phical position;  that  white  atraosphere  and  diet  may  influence 
physical  ciinformalion,  the  irrepressible  (ire  of  the  intellect,  the 
milder  ^low  of  the  social  charities,  and  the  intenser  flame  of 
parental  affectiyo,  are  frost-profif.  To  descend  a  step  lower  in 
the  scale  of  creation,  even  the  brute  tenants  of  these  icy  but  not 
unpeopled  wastes  present  examples  of  the  latter  qualities  which 
man  cannot  contemplate  without  emotion-  If  in  more  genial  lati- 
tudes he  has  'learned  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail,"  he  may  also 
learn  of  the  polar  bear  and  the  uncouth  ivalrus  not  only  to  shield 
his  offspring  from  danger,  but  to  eland  by  his  friend  in  (he  hour 
of  trouble,  and  carry  off  his  wounded  comrade  from  tLie  press  of 
battle. 

With  regard  to  the  heroes  themselves  of  this  long  and  varied 
Saga  of  northern  advenlurc,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  that 
wonderful  pertinacity  in  enterprise  which  marilime  pursuits  seem 
to  have  some  peculiar  power  to  generate.  Sca-sickness  is  not  so 
soon  forgotten  by  a  young  traveller  on  his  first  lour,  when  ordering 
dinner  at  Dessin'e,  as  sbipivreck,  nipping,  mosquitoes,  the  digestion 
oi  tripe  de  roche  and  old  shoes,  iLud  all  the  other  sad  incidents  of 
arctic  exploration,  by  Such  men  as  Franklin,  Back,  and  Richard* 
son.  In  the  collection  of  the  College  of  tSurgeons  may  be  seen 
the  fragmentof  a  studding-sail  boom,  the  iron  end  of  which,  blunt 
and  cylmdrjca),  once  pinned  to  the  deck  an  nnfortunate  sailor 
youth,  entering  somewhere  near  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  milking  a 
sort  of  north-west  passage  between  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and 
issuing  at  the  back  into  the  oak  ptank  below.  He  was  curi(;d, 
and  the  interest  of  the  case  induced  the  member  of  the  College 
who  attended  it  to  give  him,  when  convalescent,  employment  as  a 
vervant.  Ease  and  comfort  were  of  no  avail,  and  as  little  the  re- 
miniscence of  his  accictent.  He  returned  to  the  sea,  has  since 
swum  ashore  from  shipwreck,  and  is,  we  doubt  not,  if  alive,  slill 
a  sailor.  It  required  something  of  the  elastic  temperament,  uf 
which  the  shove  ts  an  instance  in  humble  life,  to  call  from  Italy 
Sir  George  Back,  who  bad  shared  the  bortOrs  of  Franklin  s  expe- 
dition of  J  819,  to  resume  his  snow-shoes  for  another  land  expedi- 
tion. What  shall  we  say  of  Sir  John  Franklin  himself — of  that 
spirit  so  buoyant  still,  though  ynuth  had  fled  1  We  can  hut  pray 
for  this  most  amiable  and  excellent  man's  safe  return  from  the 
expedition  in  which  he  is  now  engaged. 
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[Art.  IV. — TAe  Horse's  foot,   and  koto  to  fteep  it  sound;  with 
lilustratioiis.     By  VVilliaui  Miles,  Esq.     Exeter,  1846. 

\  LIVELY  French  arltst,  wishing  to  exUiljit  Exiglisli  character, 
-^*'  drew  a  Miloranil  M  iladi  during  their  lioncj  maon  :  tlic^  have 
l-idden  out  together  ;  she  i&  Ihraivn,  her  horse  having  stumbled,  to 
wb-jse  noie  his  masterapplifls  her  smelling:- bottle,  while  the  victim 
i}( iWeJaux jia»  lies  fainting  by  herself.  Passing  these  naturnl  conse- 
quences ol  Gur  selling  »vives  like  m.ires  at  Smilbfit'Id,  Mr.  Miles 
considers  bad  farrierv  as  an  impnrlanliicni  in  iitdifl'erent  husbandry. 
*  For  the  want  nf  a  nail,  thcs^hue  Wiislo&l ;  (or  ihc  wantof  a  slioe,  the 
rider  ros  tostf  and  how  this  is  to  be  prevented  i&  shonn  in  his 
book,  which  nil  ^ood  men,  married  or  bachelors,  who  love  suund 
IiOrsc-flesU,  should  purchase. 

The  aitlhor,  after  serving  hia  country  in  the  Life  Giiardsj  was 
wounded  and  taken  ptisooet  by  Hymen.  Such  is  the  fortune  of 
war,  fiom  whJth  niiilher  Mars  nor  Majors  arc  escmpl.  His 
occupalion  was  not  however  gone,  wbenj  like  OlheUo,  he  hade 
fare^Hl  to  plumed  troops:  buried  in  happy  retirement,  near  the 
cathedral  of  Exeter,  he  rcuined  his  love  for  neigbing  steeds,  as 
Virgil's  cavalry  officers  when  gUasla  in  Elysium  kept  up  iheir 
stable -duty — 

*  Qhic  cura  tiitcntes 
Pascerc  cqnng^  eadem  sequitur  [dlurt  repoBloa.' 
Here  our  Miles  emeritus,  possessing  a  good  stud  of  his  own,  and 
enjoying  ihc  confidence  of  his  equestrian  friends,  never  wanted 
lour-fiKKed  subjccis  lo  praclise  on:  not  content  with  theory,  he 
did  not  mould  hia  sabre  into  a  ploughshare  or  niRtaphor,  hut 
forged  tt  into  horseshoes  hi]nsclf,  after  the  fiishion  of  Mr.  Borrow 
on  the  great  Northern  road,  or  I'orlia'K.  Neapolitan  prince,  who 
could  '  not  noly  talk  of  his  horse,  but  shoe  him  himself;'  and  his 
highness  did  well,  for  actual  experiment  ahme  cnndttces  to  sound 
conclusion  and  safe  calceolation,  which  latter.  like  cookery  in  tlie 
diplomat,  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  IJipp-iatrist — Heaven  save 
the  markkas  the  fcrrier,  the  iron-working  farrier  of  yore,  is 
called  in  new-fangled  nomenclature.  In  vain  may  professors  forge 
ponderous  phraseology,  eupodology,  hippopathology,  &c.  &c.  until 
ostlers  spetik  Greek;  to  make  horseshoes  of  iron  is  Ibc  sum  of 
the  modern  veterinary  craft ;  all  the  rest  is  leather  and  prunella. 
Tlje  shoe  is  llicir  difficulty  and  the  horse's  weal  or  woe.  The 
ancients  never  nailed  to  the  feet  of  animals  those  coverings  which 
they  M-el!  knew  ihe  USe  of  aS  occasional  protections  ;  and,  we  be- 
lieve, fixtures  made  of  unyielding  metal  were  first  fastened  to  the 
expanding  hoof  of  English  horses  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
whose  death,  a  manifest  judgment,  was  caused  by  the  stumble 
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of  bU  fool- wounded  stccLt.  Tlie  name  De  Ferrers  was  assumed 
b^  his  master  of  horseshoes,  whose  noble  tlcsccniliiiit,  free  from 
llic  false  shfime  of  Hippiatrtsts,  siill  proudly  charges  his  supporter 
^vith  a  horseshoe- a rgcntj  the  canting  badge  ol  lhi$  cbivalrescfuc 
anceslor. 

Mr.  Miles,  rig:ljtly  consiileringi  the  font  to  be  the  ipijwrlant 
organ  uf  a  quadruped  desttncd  la  go^  and  the  shuc  the  thing 
which  either  makes  or  mars  the  foot,  has  limited  his  investigations 
(for  the  i)resent  only,  we  trust)  to  these  two  piominent  points, 
wluch  he  has  completely  mastered,  and  is  indeed  a  Flavius 
Vegetiiis  Rciiatus — fur  so  was  named  the  Roman  soldier  and  gen- 
tleman who,  some  1500  years  ago,  wrote  the  firzit  amateur  treatise 
on  veterinary  art.  Our  author  combines  a  clear  head  with  a  kind 
heart  and  ,i  vein  of  quiet  humour  ;  be  bandies  with  equal  dex- 
terity hammer  and  scalpel,  pen  and  pencil,  paint-brush  and 
engraver's  tools:  working  and  writing  %vitb  a  firm  haodj  hia 
lani^uage  is  so  j>[ain  that  those  even  who  ride,  may  lead  and 
understand.  As  there  is  no  chailjitancrie  in  his  system,  there 
is  uo  technical  jargon  m  his  explanations:  nay,  he  publishes 
so  purely  for  the  'information  yf  the  uninformed,'  that  bis 
treatise  may  be  safely  laid  on  any  dragoon  mess-Uihle.  Although 
scarlet  is  riOt  out  colour,  yd  pleasant  is  a  gelille  Canler  on  brCexy 
elastic  downs,  and  salutary  the  constitutional  jug  in  sbady  lanes, 
where  ^osequill  and  Albemarle- street  nre  forgotten,  and  wc 
owe  to  the  horrors  of  a  sitdden  stumble  the  comfort  of  '  Miles  on 
the  Horse's  Foot,' 

This  portion  of  the  quadruped,  because  It  outwardly  seems  to 
be  one  solid  block,  thicker  than  a  tundcm^driver's  head,  and 
made,  tbereftire,  to  be  batlered  without  mercy  on  roads  as  hard, 
contains  a  mechanism  inside  that  is  no  less  exquisite  than  tb<isc 
mainsprings  of  grace  which  arc  enclosed  in  the  Cinderella  slipper 
of  Taglioni. 

The  horny  case  is  lined  with  thin  plates,  that  are  at  once  elastic 
and  devoid  of  sensation  ;  thusconcus.siun  is  broken,  and  blows  arc 
not  felt.  By  this  admirable  combination  of  solidity  and  elas- 
ticity, the  given  and  most  difficult  mecbanica.1  problem,  to  wit, 
the  moving  a  heavy  body  with  great  velocity,  is  solved.  The  ex- 
terior defensive  casing  is  called  the  *  crust "  in  Enfrbuid,  and  the 
*  icalV  in  France,  where  men  are  unrivalled  in  making  phrases, 
fortifications,  and  puffs.  This  crust  ia  thickest  at  the  fronts  cf  the 
fore-feet,  ivbere  the  first  and  greatest  shocks  arc  received  ;  and  is 
thinnest — for  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain^at  the  beels,  where 
expansion,  not  resistance,  is  required.  The  ground.s.urrace  nf 
llie  foot  ii  composed  ot  the  sensitive  sole,  which  is  endued  y^'iirh  a 
power  of  descent  and  ascent,  according  to  ihe  pressure  on  it  from 
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iljove,  anil  of  the  /rorf,  n  »|ionory  bul  less  finely  orp-anizeil  sub- 
stnnce,  whirh  swells  at  the-  back  part ;  bulby  and  well  defined  in 
the  uiwliod  coltf  '  it  is  converted,'  says  Mr.  Miles,  '  by  the  mis- 

cbicvuus  interference  of  art — i.  c,  repeated  bad  sbueing- — into  a 
mere  api)logy  fur  a  frog-.'  He  descants  on  the  varieties  with  tbe 
^asto  of  a  French  epicure.  The  subjecl  is  important:  how 
indeed  can  a  borsc  be  expected  to  jurnj>  if  his  frog  be  inactive? 
This  obvious  reflection  induced  Mr.  Coleman  o£  tbe 'College  '  to 
devi&e  a  ■  patent  arlificial  fro§r/  and  n  '  patent  grasshopper  shoe/ 
with  which  hunters  were  to  clear  six-barred  gates;  but  both 
ipventions  unfortunntely  broke  down,  amid  grins  broader  than 
those  provoked  by  the  professor 'a  rhyming  namesake. 

Tbe  exact  use  of  the  frog,  an  open  (jueslinn  among-  professional 
aolLors^  ii  left  so  by  our  amateur  :  who  shall  decide  when  horse- 
doctors  disagree?  All,  however,  nre  of  accord  that  its  functions 
are  most  important,  alihaujrh  none  can  tell  what  they  arc.  The 
name  frog-  is  a  corruption  from  fmsh—i.e.  \\\g  foiiTche  (furca)  of 
the  French,  for  which  the  Gcrniiin  equivalent  is  i/aM,  O-^^-Ji'Osh^ 
their  bonit.  fide  frog:  die  ancient  term  yi\i&uv  had  also  reference 
L^  the  fork-like  form  of  the  swallon's  tail ;  our  unmeaning  frog-, 
and  lis  disease,  the  riinping  thrush  (fruish),  when  translated  into 
^renoaiile,  and  merle  courarite,  occasion  doubtful  mirth  to  the 
parfait  marcchai  of  France. 

Be  the  names  and  uses  of  the  frog  what  they  may,  the  horny 
Wall  of  the  hoof  protects  three  bones  in  its  interior — the  coflin, 
coronet,  and  navicular  :  Iho  former  is  let  dnwti  to  the  point  of  the 
hixjf,  and  represents  tbe  5rst  bone  of  the  great  toe  of  the  human 
foot ;  more  correctly  spealiing,  ihe  whole  foot  of  the  horse  is  one 
l'>e ;  the  action  will  be  understood  by  comparing  it  to  that  of  the 
fore- finger  of  our  hand,  the  knee  doing  the  functions  of  tbe  wriiit; 
a  nail  driven  into  this  coffin  renders  a  horse  dead  lame.  Nature 
has  placed  the  second  bone,  the  coronet,  on  the  top  of  ibis  coffin. 
as  is  done  at  august  funerals.  The  third  bone,  the  navicular,  is 
placed  midway  bcliind  the  two  Others:  although  very  small, 
'  Ijeiog  only  2^-  inches  long  in  a  horse  of  IG  hands  high.'  it  often 
bears  his  whole  weight,  and  from  doing  all  the  hard  work  is 
ihe  '  navie'  of  tlie  locomotive  concern  \  it  rests  On  n  cushion  that 
is  interposed  between  it  and  the  frog,  and  which  is  softer  than 
those  eider-down  pillows  on  which  Cornish  miners  dream  of  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  feathers  ;  a  tendon  p.-isseK  under  the 
navicular,  whose  pulley  action  is  facilitated  by  the  secretion  of  a 
lifttursl  grease.  The  slightest  injury  causes  inflammation  ;  nnd 
*  II  speck  in  the  bone  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head  produces  a 
Inmene&s  that  defies  human  art.'  Neptune  therefore,  veterlnarily 
•peaking-,  was  right,  when  in  creating  ihe  liotJe  marine,  he  sub- 
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fttituted  a.  tall  fur  ihe  hinJ  legs,  bj-  wLicli  a  pair  of  lliese  ticl^lish 
naviculars  were  avoided. 

Julius  Crcsar,  i/  Pliny  and  Suctonuis  write  truth,  rejoiced  in  a 
Kteed  wbn  had  human  fore-feet,  which  probably  were  booted  like 
his  groojns.  Another  A  ug;u3tan  horse-fancier  buskined  the  feet  of 
Mb  favourite  nag  with  plates  of  silver ;  whUe  Poppea,  the  extrava- 
gant wife  of  NerOj  used  g:old  for  her  mules.  Caligula  made  a 
consul  of  his  horse — a  job,  beyond  doubt,  since  inodein  autho- 
rities find  Eisses  to  answer  equally  for  such  onerous  employment. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  classical  farriery,  when  the  agricultural  mind 
was  instructed  in,  hexameters,  is  a  trifle  too  poetical  for  praclical 
men  of  this  prosaic  age  of  iron;  and  an  ordinary  quadruped 
naturally  requires  double  attention,  since  the  greater  the  number 
of  feet,  the  greater  the  chances  of  risk  from  accident  or  ignorance. 
A  four-footed  beast  that  has  not  one  leg  to  stand  upon  is  not 
likely  lo  lead  to  much  breaking  of  the  tenth  cotnuiandmcnt, 

'  There  is,  however,'  anya  our  author,  '  perlnapB  no  word  in  the  Eug^ 
lish  liinguiige  which  in  its  true  signification  irapliea  so  much,  und  in  its 
xiBuftl  one  means  -so  tittle,  as  the  epithet  "  eound"  when  nppUed  to 
horses'  feet.  The  great  latitutie  cxteniied  to  ihe  wenmitg  of  wnnfs  ia 
horse-dcalint/  traasacthns  has  thorn  it  cif  every  atlribute  which  ■gave 
it  value,  until  it  conveys  no  otlier  guuraDtec  than  tliie,  thnt  the  hor^ 
is  Hut  pnlpably  kme  in  one  foot  only  i  for  if  he  chance  tu  be  Inmc  iti 
both  fare-feel,  the  pain  of  Allowing  the  MTight  tu  rest  upon  eilhfr  wJU 
cnu»e  htm  to  pass  it  as  quiekly  as  puasihle  from  one  tu  the  other,  and 
not  only  aare  him  from  cundcinnatio n,  but  moat  probably  gain  for  him 
the  reputation  of  being  a  quick  atcpper.' — p  42, 

Beware  nevertheless  of  hinting,  howcvpr  delicately,  that  a 
gentleman's  horse's  feel  are  unsound,  since  the  indignation  uf  the 
owner  is  almost  as  sure  to  be  aroused  iherehv  as  if  you  sus- 
Jtecteil  Ills  wife;  yet,  although  the  fact  ndpr!  not  bo  mentioned, 
whenever  there  ia  inflammatinii  in  the  foot,  no  horse  will  stand 
on  it ;  and  '  ^ofrt/jViy,' in  all  its.  Varieties,  is  ft  sure  indication  of 
an  attempt  to  relieve  the  navicular  joint,  and  lo  shift  the  seat  of 
pain.  It  is  not  a  '  trick,'  as  tlie  dealer  will  say  ;  for  a  horse  is  loo 
fensible  a  beast  to  inconvenience  his  whole  frame — he  never 
lays  any  tricks  on  himself,  cot  even  a  frolicsome  bit  of 
bishoping'  or  cshilnraling  '  fifrgin™*' 

The  progress  of  disease  in  the  foot  is  nl  most  imperceptible,  and 
the  development  of  lameness  gradual;  the  spur  of  a  brutal  rider 
and  the  natural  courajjc  of  a  generous  animal  will  cause  m  uch  pnia 
to  be  borne  without  flinching,  but  endurance  has  its  limits  :  first 
the  filcp  is  shortened,  then  the  ground  ia  struck  less  forcibly — yet 
3rield  at  last  he  must  in  the  unequal  struggle  of  Nature  against 
iron;  and  after  sinking  bis  head  and  neck  to  remove  their  weight 
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from  the  feet,  ilovn  he  romcs,  decidedly  lame,  to  the  surprise  of 
hia  master,  wbo,  from  never  suspectiii;^  the  growing  evil,  over- 
lutiks  ihc  real  cause,  and  altribulcs  the  casualty  to  some  recent 
accident;  'my  stupid  gfO'*'"'  &c.  ^'''-  M'les  conslJcrs  war- 
rantiest  ccrtificales,  &c.,  tti  be  ei^ccllcnt  jiApcrs  whercwilh  to 
lig'bt  ci?a.r5 :  his  earnest  advice  to  a  gcnlleman  ivhu  has  just 
Lkidg-ht  a  horse  is,  to  set  perseveringly  lo  work  by  good  shoeing, 
a  loQse  bci,  and  plenty  of  esercise,  ti>  endenvour  li>  nta/ie  him 
saund ;  and  those  who  follow  lils  ^Lt^^es^tionfi  nill  at  least  have 
the  liest  chance  uf  atuining  this  con^iim malign  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for. 

In  shoeing  a  horse  properly,  which  requires  two  gtiod  hours, 
n.nil  is  very  seldom  dune,  three  jwnutfi  require  consideration  :  the 
previous  preparation  of  the  fcet^  the  i"t>rm  of  the  shoe,  and  the 
manner  uf  FastrniTig  it  on.  As  a  general  rule,  a  horse  should 
never  be  shod  in  his  own  stablcj  but  always  taken  to  the  forge, 
where,  if  the  shoe  does  not  fit,  it  can  be  altered,  which  cannot  be 
done  at  home,  where  the  foot  must  be  fitted  to  the  shoe.  Many 
foolish  farriers  put  the  foot  in  order,  as  they  call  it,  by  rounding 
it,  which  they  fancy  looks  pretty.  This  ihey  effect  by  cutting 
away  the  hoof  of  young  colts,  ttiid  pinching  their  feet  like  those 
»[  Chinese  ladies,  until  they  can  scarcely  walk.  Where  nature 
perseveres  in  one  form,  man,  whether  making:  shoes  of  iron  or 
satin,  cannot  easily  amend  the  shape.  U  the  horse's  foot  be  fet- 
tered, its  expansion  is  circumscribed,  by  which  elasticity  ia  lost  and 
unsoundness  onginiiled.  The  first  step  before  putting  on  a  new 
slioe  is  the  taking  off  the  old  one  ;  the  nails  must  be  gently  drawn 
out,  which  requireit  ns  ntucli  tAct  as  in  managing  those  of  the  foot 
human;  all  wrenching  off,  all  dragging  them  violently  through 
the  crust,  distresses  the  patient,  who  struggles  to  get  free  as  a 
man  does  from  a  rough  chiropodist.  Forcible  extraction  injures 
the  lamiux  of  the  hoof,  which,  if  once  separated,  never  reunite, 
but  form  ■  shaky  places/  at  which  good  farriers  quake^  The  shoe 
once  off,  the  ei^ges  of  the  bnof  )tve  to  be  rasped,  and  the  sole 
pared  out,  as  a  thick  one  impedes  the  descent  of  the  coflin  bone. 
An  operator  errs  oftencr  by  rcmo^ng  too  Utile  than  too  much — - 
the  frog  excepted,  although  from  its  being  cut  as  easily  asGruyere 
rheese^  and  its  then  looking  so  smooth  and  clean,  'it  requires 
more  philosophy  than  falls  to  the  share  of  most  smiths  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  slice  away."  Mr.  Miles,  after  defining  country 
farrier  experience  to  be  an  '  untiring  perseverance  for  years  tn 
one  unvaried  plan,'  and  lh;it  generally  a  mistaken  one,  observes 
that  when  geailemen  arc  contented  to  remain  without  knowledge, 
imilhs  who  shoe  by  rote  may  be  excused — for,  after  ail,  they 
neither  wear  the  shoes  nor  ride  the  horse.     The  v^'onder  is  truly 
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lliat  the  owner,  hmvever  learned  and  dainty  as  regards  Lis  own 
calceolation.  on  wliicU  llie  comfurt  of  walking  depcntls,  reinaiiift 
indifferent  to  that  of  the  auinial  by  which  he  i&  carried,  A 
good  master  ou^lit  to  be  able  lo  direct  what  should  be  done, 
and  to  know  if  it  be  well  done,  which  he  never  will  accomplish 
without  some  JnUlinp^  of  farriery.  The  '  far-spread  prejudice  of 
openinir  out  the  heels,  and  carvings  the  frog  into  shape  nl  every 
shoeing-,'  Iturriries  our  kind  author,  who  never  would  alUtw  the 
knife  to  approach  it;  for  what  is  sport  to  the  farrier  is  death 
to  thf  frog:.  This  clastic  organ,  when  bared  of  its  thin  covering 
texture,  cannot  stand  the  dry  hard  road,  but  shrivels  up  and 
cracks,  while  the  edges  wear  into  exfoliatinns  called  '  m^s.'  whirii 
a  tidy  smith  cutsaway  because  unsightly.  Their  separation  shftuld 
be  left  to  nature,  for  the  frog  caits  off  these  worn-nut  tegument* 
as  a  snake  does  his  old  skin,  or  a  child  its  first  tooth,  when  a  new 
one  formed  behind  is  ready  to  lake  its  place. 

The  form  of  the  shoe  is  a  question  of  great  ronsequence  to  the 
liorsc.  and  of  not  less  difference  of  opinion  among-  men:  it  has 
perplexed  the  mind  veterinarian  from  Solleystl,  the  father  of  the 
art,  down  to  the  'College;*  nnr  ran  any  general  rule  he  laid 
down,  or  any  standard  pattern  given,  since  every  horse  has  hi* 
own  particular  foot,  just  as  every  farriicr  has  liis  own  pet 
conundrum.  A  wise  smith  will  be  governed  by  thiS  circuinstancpi 
of  every  individual  case,  and  will  endeavour  to  make  his  artificial 
protection  confonn  as  nearly  a»  possible  to  the  model  set  liefore 
him  by  nature — that  guide  who  never  leads  astray.  The  varieties 
of  hoi-seshnes  in  the  '  books,"  the  '  pantnn/  the  '  expanding.'  the 
'  p.iTatrile,'  &c..  eiCeed  those  in  the  shops  of  Hoby  and  Mel- 
notlR-  Mr.  Miles  has  carefully  considered  the  wyrks  of  his 
predecessors,  and  being  a  thorough  master  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
horse's  foot,  has  produced,  by  a  judicious  selection  uf  the  best 
points  of  each,  coupled  with  his  own  original  invention,  a  resuU 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  His  shoes,  however^  will  be 
better  understood  by  one  gliincc  at  his  engraved  specimens  than 
by  pages  of  letter-press;  suffice  it  therefore  to  say  that  the  pre- 
valent notion,  that  shqes  cnnnot  be  too  light,  is  an  error.  Horses, 
except  at  Asdey's,  are  not  required  lo  dance  ;  and  an  ounce  more 
or  leas,  which  makes  too  little  difference  in  weight  either  to  stmin 
or  weary  the  back  sinews,  prevents  a  shoe  bending,  and  nfTords 
greater  protection  to  the  sole  and  frog.  The  shoes  should  be  of 
equal  thickness  throughout,  with  a  flat  ]?niuml  surface,  as  those 
widi  high  heels,  which  asinine  smiths  make  in  imiialion  of  tboir 
own,  are  dangerously  absurd.  'J'he  toe,  which  ought  to  he  raised, 
is  thus  lowered,  and  Natures  plan  reversed,  who  elevates  the 
point  in  order  to  avoid  obslruclions.     The  vreb  should  be  wide. 
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And  of  the  same  n-idih  tbrnug-houU  instead  uf  being  pinched  in, 
because  the  Vulcan  npemtor  '  likes  to  see  ihe  shnc  well  set  off  at 
the  heels.'  This  is  bolli  unphilusophical  and  detrimental  ;  it 
deceives  llie  eye  of  man  antl  injures  the  foot  of  ihe  horse,  '  Tlie 
mtter  ed^e  of  the  foot  rests  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  shoe,  nnd  the 
remaining  width  uf  the  web  projects  beyond  the  honf ;'  so  that  n 
maater  who  thinks  his  hor4e  has  a  froiid  open  foot^  only  has  t"  be 
proud  o!  n  bad  open  shoe,  winch  both  nmccaU  dcrnrtnities  under-' 
nealh  and  '  iniHtes  with  npen  nrms  n  had  rond  to  cnme  anil  do  its 
Worst.'  The  heels  are  made  bare  jUst  where  the  navicular  joint 
is  the  most  exposed;  tkml  if  that  be  inBamed,  what  must  the 
apony  be  when  the  unprotected  foot  treads  on  a  sharp  flint? 
I'he  hnrse  '  faLls  suddenly  lame/  or  '  drops  as  if  he  had  been  shot/ 
—  'phrases  in  much  too  common  use  to  require  explanation;* 
■nd  small  15  the  pitv  wbith  the  SLiffcting  iioitniil  meets  with  from, 
man  ;  who,  havhig  first  destroyed  the  use  of  hia  victim's  feet, 
abases  him  because  he  cannot  go;  and  imputes  'f^rog^ineas '  to 
ilrm  OB  a  crime,  as  if  he  were  in  ItquOr  like  a  groom,  and  not  in 
agony. 

The  errors  of  a  vicinus  shoe,  and  the  merits  of  a  good  one,  are 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Miles  in  several  draWjn^s  wh]ch  he  lias  litho- 
graphed himself.  By  placing-  the  two  specijncns  in  odious  com^' 
parisQD,  the  reductin  ad  absnrdum  is  conjjilcte.  He  was  enabled 
to  offer  lliis  treat  to  the  public  by  buvin^  most  fortunately  pur* 
chased  a  horse  in  Devonshire  with  four  genuine  Damnonian  shoes, 
in  which  all  possible  defects  were  concentrated.  The  orio^inals 
are  nailed  over  his  stable  door,  to  the  terrorof  every  witch,  farrier, 
and  old  w(>man  in  the  west  of  England.  A  propos  de  io/fpjj,  when 
■  shoe  is  properly  forged,  there  is  no  danger  in  applying;  it  so 
Lot  to  the  hoof  as  to  burn  the  crust,  since  irregulivrities  of 
larface  are  thus  discovered  and  easily  removed.  In  fixing,  or 
putting  on  the  shoe,  it  should  reat  only  on  ihe  horny  nm  of  the 
hoof;  it  must  not  press  on  the  sole,  and  thus  cramp  its  springy 
operation  ;  or  encunjher  the  heels,  where  the  crUst  is  the  thionest 
and  Ihe  power  of  expansion  the  greatest.  As  to  the  very  im- 
portant manner  of  fastening  it  on,  and  number  of  nails  to  be 
Used,  Mr,  Miles,  wishing  to  nscerlain  with  fioto  Jew  this  could  be 
effected,  began  with  seven  for  the  fore-feet  and  eight  for  the  hind 
ones,  -which  he  grndutilly  reduced  to  five  and  six.  This  limited 
number  has  been  found  to  answer  perfectly,  and  our  author's  views 
were  entirely  corroborated  hy  an  intelligent  and  practicnl  hagsman 
whose  life  IS  spent  onhorsebsiclc,  and  by  the  velcrionrv  surgeon  of  a 
dragoon  regiment  accustomed  to  escort  the  Queen  at  lip-lop  pace. 
Thin  small  nails  are   the  best,  as  making  the  sinallcst  holes  in 
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the  crust;  lliey  shoolJ  be  driven  into  the  ouler  quarter,  wlicro 

the  crust  is  tbe  thickest,  and  not  fiicced  in  too  bigb,  but  wiih  iLe 
pc>ints  brought  out  as  soon  as  pmssiblc,  and  clcnchfiJ  down  broadly, 
and  llien  not  too  neatlj^  r^tspcd  aivny,  which  wciiltcns  their  hold, 
Tlio  heels  and  inside  quarters  are  to  be  left  free.  Tlie  iniserj" 
and  dcaliHclion  entailed  «n  horses  by  nailing  tbeir  shoes  on  buth 
sides  (jf  the  feet  are  entirely  obviated  by  this  simple  system  of 
one-sided  nailing,  which  is  unqucs  lion  ably  the  discovery  that 
ihtes  most  honour  to  modern  farriery;  accordingly  its  adoptiivn  is 
pressed  upon  all  owners  and  lovers  of  ihe  nobh;  animal,  by  Mr. 
Miles,  with  arguments  thnt  must  cirry  conviction  to  all  who  have 
h<!?.d$.  Thi»  gr:3nd  specific  diminishes  at  onCc  the  continual 
struggle  between  the  expansion  of  the  foot  and  the  contractiun  of 
the  iron.  Thus  flttctl  on,  the  shoe  becomes  a  real  comfort  and 
protection  to  the  wearer,  instead  of  being-  a  torment  and  incum- 
brance, and  tbe  foot  is  left  nearly  in  a  slate  of  nature.  From 
the  ease  which  liiis  gives  the  animaU  one-sided  nailing  will  often 
cure  the  habit  of  ^cutting,'  or  of  spoiling:  hi^  silk  stuckings,  as 
old  SoUeyscl  terms  this  uncomfoilatjle  trick. 

It  is  alsct  the  surest  rncthod  of  ]>reventing  corns,  trhlrh  are  the 
curse  nf  tbe  stable,  anil,  if  Mr.  Eisenberg's  testimonials  be  not 
mere  puffs,  of  the  house  of  lords.  Tliese  corns,  white  in  tbe 
feci  of  noblemen,  are,  it  may  beremarlted,  red  in  those  of  horses, 
being  the  result  of  lacerated  inflamed  blood-vessels;  for  what  is 
called  a  'corn,'  being  in  fact  a  bruise,  is  produced  by  pressure 
from  tbe  heels  of  tbe  coffin-bone,  which  itself  suffers  from  loss  of 
expansive  power  in  the  hoof,  since  Nature,  who  abhors  sinecures 
worse  than  Joseph  Hume,  never  continues  the  same  measure  of 
effective  reparation  to  structures  which  are  not  employed,  that  she 
does  to  those  constantly  occupied  in  their  allotted  tasks. 

The  corn  in  the  horse  as  well  as  his  master  arises  from  tight 
shoes,  and  the  crying  evil  is  best  remedied  bv  taking;  them  off, 
and  letting  the  patient  Stand  all  day  on  wet  sawdust  in  a  loose 
1h>s  ;  ibis  answers  every  purjiose  of  turning  him  nut  to  grass, 
vviihoui  any  exposure  to  colds,  accideiits,  or  the  orgnnic  injuries 
which  arise  from  over -distension  of  tbe  stomach  and  bowels. 
Under  all  circumstances,  the  shoes  should  he  removed  every  two 
or  three  weeks,  according  to  tbe  work  done  on  them  ;  wJicn  tbe 
heads  of  the  nails  are  worn  away  tbe  shoe  gets  insecure,  and  will 
rattle  whenever  a  screw  is  loose:  ijuiel  ts  the  lest  of  efficient 
mncbinery  in  nations  as  well  as  in  individuals,  whatever  Messieurs 
Polk  and  Thiers  mfiy  predicate  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Miles  mndemns  tbe  mode  in  which  the  plates  or  shoes  of 
racers  are  fastened  on,  in  which  eight  and  nine  nads  are  fre- 
quently 
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)uenlly  used  fttr  fear  of  'casting'.'  No  foot,  human  or  equine. 
Can  expand  iu  a  tight  sboe;  ami  the  horse  declines,  nml  very 
properly,  tbmwing  bis  whole  wei°:ht  wilh  all  his  heart  into  Lis 
feet.  The  Derby  course  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length;  lo 
accomplish  which  requires  330  ^mid  race -strides,  of  24  feet  each^ 
the  loss  of  one  inch  on  each  stride  j^ives  9  yards  and  6  inches : 

'  Hilt  siippOEC  the  loss  to  be  4  inches  upon  each  striile,  tvhlch  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  be,  then  it  would  amovLut  to  SGynrds  2  fc'ctiOr  i^  Icugths; 
which  is  fully  cuuugh  tu  raiac  u.  cry  of  "foul  play,"  '*the  horae  is 
nmiBFi"  &c.  Now,  no  jockey  in  the  worlclj  however  frequently  lie  may 
hnvr  ridden  a  hurse,  can  so  ciiactly  nieiiEurc  his  ntrida  ns  to  be  enabled 
Iu  detect  a  deficiency  of  one  T2aA  pRit  of  it,  which  4  inches  would  Ik, 
niach  less  could  he  delect  the  2S8[h  pari,  which  I  inch  would  be:  bu 
that  he  never  could  make  himself  acquaiuted  with  the  real  cause  of  bo 
signal  and  une\|^ected  a  defeat,  and  the  whole  matter  would  remain  in- 
volved in  mystery,  ciuting  flUBpicion  and  distruat  on  all  aiouud." — 
p.  35. 

Unfortunately,  the  high -met  lied  racer,  who  wears  the  shoe  and 
knows  where  it  pinches,  has  not  the  ^ift  of  speech  lil<e  Dean 
Swift's  Houynims.  The  horse  has  this  deficiency  in  common 
with  l!ie  haby,  whence  farriers  find  their  cavalry  quite  as  diFFicuU 
to  tnanagc  as  physicians  do  their  infantry,  who  cannot  explain 
symptoms. 

The  falling  off  of  speed  which  is  often  ohserved  between  a 
Itorsc's  'last  gallop'  ami  the  race,  may  he  accounted  for  by  hia 
hftvitig  taken  his  gallop  in  Li»  oM  shoes,  to  which  the  fect  (vefe 
accustomed,  while  the  race  was  run  in  new  ones,  firmly  nailed  on 
from  head  to  heel,  effectuaUy  '  making  him  quite  safe/  by  puttings 
it  out  of  the  range  of  possibility  that  he  shmuUl  ever  be  enabled  to 
'get  into  his  best  pace.'  Mr.  Miles  recommends  three-quarter 
plates,  whirh  should  be  fastened  on  hy  no  more  than  six  nails,  and 
these  placed  only  between  the  ouier  beul  and  the  inner  toe.  This 
is  well  worth  Lord  George  Bentinck's  consideration,  whenever, 
bis  present  race  being  over,  the  kind  stars  permit  him  lo  exchange 
the  corrupt  atmosphere,  tricks,  and  politics  of  St,  Stephen's  for 
the  fresh-aired  downs  of  Newmarket,  where,  says  Mr,  Bracy 
Clarke,  in  his  luminous  Poilopthora,  '  wealth,  leamin*  often, 
and  horses,  do  go  hand-in-hand."  Nute  also  this  wrinkle  fnr 
fox-hunters: — never,  when  the  season  is  over,  let  the  horses' 
feet  remain  cramped  up  in  short  buntings-shoes,  but  relieve  them 
by  longer  ones,  just  as  the  rider  exchanges  his  lop-boots  for  slip- 
pers ;  an  easy  shnc — blessings  on  the  man  who  invented  it — 
comforts  a  groggy,  overbuate*!  horse  as  much  as  it  does  a  gouty, 
overhauncbed  mayor. 

Mr.  Miles,  duly  estimating  the  adrantawes  of  frecdoni  of  mo- 
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tion.  bad  lun^  f^uaverled  his  stnblc'&lalls  into  boxes,  from  a  ilIs' 
like  to  seeing  his  hobby-borses  treated  wirse  tban  wild  beasts, 
who  at  Ipasl  nrci  oUiJvvied  to  traverse  lUeir  den.  L'wse  bo»:es  are 
too  generally  Ic^ft  iintenaiitcil  bfcausc  no  borse  liappens  to  be  an 
invalid;  jet  ibey  are  more  useful  to  sound  animals  tban  even  to 
sick  ones,  since  prevention  of  disease  is  better  tlian  ilB  cure.  Tbe 
jioor  benstt  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,  rbaincd  to  his  rack, 
and  tor(ured  by  being;  unnble  to  change  position,  is  put  for  hours 
lo  the  stocks,  and  condemned  to  the  hard  labour  of  having 
nothing  to  do — which  destro^-s  dandies  and  bankrupt  commis- 
sioners. The  prisoner  suffers  more  from  long  standing  still  than 
from  any  trotting  on  the  hardest  road — it  is  the  rest,  not  ihe  work, 
that  kills;  and  fitdl  more,  when  the  pavement  of  the  stall  la  up^ 
hill,  X\hich,  as  his  legs  are  of  equal  lenjirtb,  and  not  like  a 
camel enpard's,  i3  at  once  painful  and  injurious;  he  meets  the 
difficulljf  by  standing  on  his  hind  toes  in  order  to  ecjunlise  the 
weight,  and  thereby  strains  hie  tendons  ami  gets  '  perched-'  Tbe 
floor  should  be  perfectly  level  and  paved  with  ^^ranilc  slabs, 
which  should  drain  themselves  by  having  herring-bune  gutters 
cut  in  tbein,  as  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  eyes  of  horses  than 
the  ammonia  so  usually  generated  under  them.  A  Lnx  so  ar- 
ranged  is  not  merely  a  luxury  Lo  a  horse  and  mare,  but  as 
absolute  a  necessary  as  one  at  the  Haymarkct  is  to  a  lord 
and  lady.  Nature  is  ever  our  surest  guide.  The  animal  when 
grazing  in  a  field  never  is  quiet  a  second  ;  frog  and  sole  are  always 
on  the  move,  and  therefore  in  good  condition,  because  they  regu- 
larly ptTlbrm  their  functions ;  the  cushion  of  the  navicular  is  never 
there  absorbed  as  it  is  in  an  idle  Btall.  If  the  brains  of  learned 
men  are  liLible  to  be  dried  up  under  similar  circumstances  of 
otium  cum  pitiffuitudine,  the  soles  of  irrational  creatures  neces- 
sarily must  fare  worse  ;  turn  the  same  animals  into  loose  boxes, 
and  the  slightest  lap  on  the  corn-bin  will  occasion  at  least  fifty 
wholcaome  expansions  of  every  sensitive  organ. 

Mr.  Miles  gives  working  plans  of  the  simple  contrivance  by 
which  he  converted  a  fnur-slalied  stable  into  one  of  three  boxes. 
This  suppression  of  supernumerary  stalls  was  effected  by  shifting 
the  divisions,  A  iriparlile  arrangement  is  far  preferable  lo  Solitary 
confinecncnt,  for  horses  are  curious,  social  animals  ;  Ihcy  love  their 
neighbours,  and  like  to  see  what  they  are  at,  as  much  as  county 
families  do,  whose  pews  adjoin  in  their  parish  ehurctl.  The  best 
partition  is  brick  noggin,  which  should  he  cased  witli  boarding, 
and  surmounted  with  iron  rails  :  the  separation  should  be  earned 
highest  near  the  manger,  in  order  to  prevent  the  oJinpany  from 
watching  each  olher  at  meals — a  thing  which  is  not  only  un- 
mannerly, but  injurious  lu  beallb.     Each  hopes  lo  get  some  of 
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his  neiffhbour's  prf>^,  and  is  also  afraid  of  his  neighbour  getting 
some  of  Lis;  insi>inuch  tlisit  the  liest-bred  horsp,  even  when 
nesi  to  II  prelly  riUy,  invariably  holts  liis  feed — -just  o«  a  Yankee 
senator  does  at  a  boardinn;<housG  table  d'hote,  although  Fanny 
Butler  sits  at  ]iis  siilu.  Dyspepsia  13  the  sure  rPSuU  of  this  iiuper- 
iccl  mastication. 

One  Word  only  on  diet.  The  groom  will  persist  in  treaiing 
bis  horse  tike  a  Christian,  nhirti,  in  bis  thi^olng^',  ronsists  in 
giving  him  as  much  too  many  feods  as  he  does  tn  himself;  but 
shoe«  are  not  more  surely  furg'etl  on  ainits  llian  diseases  are  in 
the  stomach  both  of  beasts  and  men  who  make  ibemselves  like 
them.  Nature  contrives  to  s-ustnin  bealth  and  vigour  on  a  pre- 
carious, stinted  supply,  since  it  is  not  what  is  eaten  but  what  is 
digested  that  nourishes.  Her  svstcm  should  be  imiLaled  in  quan- 
tity and  cjuality;  she  Tfgulates  the  former  according  to  the  Eenglh 
of  the  day  and  the  amount  of  wnrk  required  In  he  done,  and  bids 
the  seasons,  her  hoiidmfiids,  rary  the  latter  by  a  conslatit  change 
in  the  bill  of  fare.  Her  primitive  sauces  are  air  and  exercise,  and 
her  best  condiment,  however  shocking  lo  the  nerves  of  Monsieur 
Ude,  is  mud  :  more  pecks  of  real  dirt  are  eaten  by  quadrupetJa 
who  graze  in  tlie  fields,  than  are  of  mural  dirt  by  your  biped  para- 
sites who  make  love  to  my  lord's  eyelmnv  and  soup-tureen.  Pro- 
vide, tberefore,  your  nice  nafjs  with  their  cruet  and  salt-eellar.  by 
placing  in  each  manger  a  targe  lump  of  rock-Kalt  and  chalk,  to 
which,  when  troubled  with  indigestion  or  acidily,  they  ivill  as 
surely  resorl  ns  the  most  practised  London  diners-out  do  to  iheir 
ftlaoliers  and  potash  ;  nor  will  ihey  often  require  any  other  physic. 
If  a  bucket  of  water  be  placrd  always  in  their  reach,  ihev  will  sip 
often,  but  never  siviil  themselves  out  lo  distension,  which  they 
otherwise  are  '  oblig'sted  to  do '  (like  their  valet)  whenever 
liquor  comes  In  tbpir  way,  in  order  to  lay  in  A  Block  like  the 
camelsj  whu  reason  on  the  uncertainly  of  another  supply. 

Boxes,  however  brneficial  to  horses,  arc  unpopular  with  preju- 
di^Ml  grooms,  who  have  an  instinctive  dre^id  of  improvements 
which  do  not  originate  with  themselves;  and  although  in  truth 
few  classes  are  more  ignorant  of  ihe  philosophy  nnd  ologies  of  thft 
horse  than  stable  folk,  yet,  in  common  with  all  who  handle 
ribbons  or  horse-flesh,  ihey  have  jockied  themselves  into  ihe 
credit  of  tjeing  the  knowing  ones  par  e^ccUcnc^ ;  accordingly 
such  servants,  especially  if  old  ones  and  treasures,  generally  rule 
and  teacli  tlieir  masters,  for  gentlemen  pitpae  themselves  vastly  on 
ronnoisseurship  of  pictures  and  liorses,  and  are  shy  of  asking 
questions  which  imply  ignorance.  The  whole  genus  groom  has  an 
antipathy  to  any  changes  which  give  them  more  work  ;  they  par- 
ticularly dislike,  wlien  they  have  'cleaned'  their  charges,  to  see 
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ihem  lie  down, '  untidy  '  and  '  dirty '  themselves  again  ;  tLey  sneer 
at  what  ihey  call  '  finding:  mares  nests;'  and  pretend  that  howes 
cat  their  beds,  na  thn  pious  ^4Ciicn5  and  his^  friends  did  Llieir 
tables.  But  Mr.  Miles  has  invented  a  remedial  muzzle  for  Iheso 
gross  feeders,  of  which  he  gives  us  an  engraving.  Hoxes  again 
are  ruinous  to  the  veterinary  sutg-eoDj  who  fees  grooms,  since 
ihey  do  away  with  the  great  cause  of  profitable  groggioess. 
These  gentry  are  jealous  of  amateur  farriery,  and  ahhur  any 
revelaliims  In  tlie  uninitialcJ  of  family  secrets  m  plain  intel- 
ligible English.  Mt.  MUes  cannot  expect  to  be  popular  in  the 
west,  a  latitude  which  imjiorts  rather  than  exports  wise  menj  tlie 
borse-doctnr  shudders  lest  disease,  death,  and  himSelf  &hciuld  he 
fict  aside,  by  every  man — MHite  duce — becoming  bis  own  farrier. 
So  thought  the  pupds  of  Abcrnelhy,  after  his  publication  to  the 
world  of  the  panacea  blue  pill :  'but  take  courage,  gentlemen.' 
said  he,  'not  one  of  your  patienia  will  ever  follow  my  advice.' 
Mr.  Miles,  however,  like  the  Oriental  hakim,  prefers  exercise  to 
mercuriiil  treatment — '  the  beat  physician  is  a  horse,  the  best 
apothecary  an  ns9.'  Exercise,  combined  with  cleanliness,  U 
meal,  drink,  and  physic  for  horse  and  groom  ;  although  the  latter 
loves  rather  to  lurk  in  the  larder,  and  never  curries  his  own 
lloman-cemented  carcase — and  thinks,  reasoning  from  has  own 
sensations,  that  no  barm  U  done  to  a  borsc  by  not  going  out  until 
his  legs  begin  to  B.welL  A  regular  daily  walking-exercise  of  two 
hours  is  the  smallest  possible  quantity  to  ensure  health;  while 
three  or  four  are  much  better. 

*  When  niaeters  remember  that  the  natural  life  of  a  horse  is  frnm  thirty- 
five  to  forty  vcara,  anJ  thut  tliree-fourths  of  tlicm  die,  or  are  dcalmyedj 
under  twelve  years'  old — used  up — with  Bcnrccly  a  foot  to  go  upon  ;  I 
take  it,''  snys  Mr.  Miles,  'that  they  will  he  very  apt  to  transfer  their 
ayrapathiea  from  the  groora,  and  his  trouble,  to  their  owu  pockets  uiiil 
their  hoTsea'  welfare.' — p.  41, 

Yet,  were  it  not  for  the  wise  pronsion  of  nature  which  cattses 
legs  to  swell  after  innctinn,  and  the  overlively  exuberance  of 
antics  by  which  a  fresh  horse  oihibils  his  schoolboy  exullatiiHi 
of  b(?ii;g  lei  loose  find  getting  out  of  the  stable^probably  even 
less  than  the  present  poor  pittance  of  exercise  would  be  given  by 
idle  grooms  and  timid  masters. 

The  horny  wall  of  the  horse's  foot  la  apt  to  get  dry  and  brittle 
in  a  hot  stable,  where  temperature  ought  lo  range  from  56"  to  60\ 
Dry  straw,  coupled  with  excess  of  heat,  produces  cracks  iin  the 
crust,  the  natural  effects  <if  overbaking  j  this  is  counteracted  by 
grease  and  moisture,  using  the  first  first — whicli  is  an  axiom — In 
order  to  prevent  evaporation.  Mr.  Miles  furnishes  the  receipt 
of  an  ointment  which  he  has  found  to  succeed  admirably.     In 
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hot  Buminer  da^s  the  feet  slbuuld  be  tied  up  tn  a  clotb,  and 
occasionally  plunged  into  buckets  of  cool  water ;  beware,  how- 
ever, of  washing  the  feet  to<j  sonn  after  exercise,  as  il  checl(s 
jHTspiralion  and  induces  fever;  clean  them  when  cnol,  and  rub 
ihc  hock  and  pMterns  dry  with  the  hnnd — ibe  best  of  towels  ;  a 
stopping' also  at  night  of  fresh  con-dung  keeps  ibe  frog'  mnisl 
and  vmecl. 
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Art.  V. — Inacripliomtm  Latuiartim  Selectarum  amphsaima  Col- 
iectio  ad  Hlustraiulam  Hmnaniss  Antiquitatis  disciplinavi  ac- 
comrna/ialit,  ac  maffuarum  CoUectioniim  sitppfcmenhi  compliira 
emenitutioitcs/fne  exhUicns.  Cum  incditis  J.  C.  Hnjjenbfichii 
sui$que  adjiotationibus  edidit  J^  C-  OrelHus.  Turici,  1828, 
2  vuls. 

TT  is  but  seldom  that  we  have  to  acknowledge  any  contributions 
*■  to  literature  or  the  fine  arts  from  Switzerland.  The  great 
HcTolntion  of  1830  in  France  drew  in  its  train  a  wlmle  host  of 
rovDor  revolutions  among  the  AIj'is.  Tiny  as  these  for  the  most 
part  were,  and  often  reminding  us  of  VoUaire's  mot  on  an  htieute 
at  Geneva — '  a  tempest  in  a  tea-cup  ' — they  have  still  we  fear  in 
loo  many  cases  arrested  the  progress  of  well-ordered  improve- 
ment, and  substituted  the  fierce  resentment  and  rancour  of  parly 
for  the  pcnceful  rivalries  of  science. 

Of  the  literary  worlis  in  Swilzerland  before  these  stirring  events, 
one  of  the  latest  now  lies  before  us.  Professor  Orellius  of 
ZiiricL  ba^  both  laboriously  collected  and  skilfully  classified  the 
principal  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
In  these  respects^  ns  well  as  in  judicious  notes,  his  two  volumes 
appear  to  us  far  superior  1o  any  former  compilation  of  the  kind. 
We  have  only  to  regret  the  absence  of  a  third  volume,  ivhlch 
should  contain  the  epitaphs  and  other  inscriptions  of  the  early 
Christians,  the  work  before  us  being  limited  almost  entirely  to 
the  Pagan  remains. 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  Professor  Orcllius — n  duty  in 
ch  that  great  compiler  Grulcrus  sho'wed  himself  strangely 
'Igent — hns  been  to  winnow  the  grnin  from  the  clmff— to 
separate  the  genuine  Roman  inscriptions  from  such  ns  are  mani- 
festly aad  beyond  all  question  spurious.  Foremost  among  thu 
latter  we  arc  sorry  to  find  the  celebrated  epitaph  from  Avcnches : — 

IVLIA  ALPINVLA  HIC  lACEO 

INtRUCla  P.\TRtS  lNrF.M.t  PROLES 

RKAE  AVESTlATi  S.VCERDOS 

EXORARR  I'ATRIS  NECRM  NON  POTVI 

MALR  MORI  IN  FATIS  ILU  ERAT 

VIXl  ANNOa  XXIII 

to 


G2  Laitn  Iiiacrsptwns. 

Tci  tbia  iraagiiiary  Julia  Alpinula  Lord  13vron  Las  devoted  a 
beautiful  statizn  in  ■  Chikle  Harold,'  and  tn  his  no(e,  aflcr  quot- 
ing' the  inscription,  bo  adds — '  I  Ituoiv  of  no  human  cnmjKJsition 
BO  aflKCliiig  as  this,  nor  a  history  uf  deeper  interest.  These  are 
Iho  names  and  actions  which  ought  not  to  perish,  and  to  which 
we  turu  with  a  true  and  healthy  tenderness.' 

From  the  days  of  the  poet  the  epitaph  at  Arencbes  bas  accord- 
ingty  become  the  ohjcct  of  frequent  mqulry  and  never -failing;  dis- 
appoinlnient  to  tourists.  We  ourselves  hnve  been  among  the 
eager  and  baffled  searchers  around  the  walls  oi'  the  little  town, 
At  that  lime  nothing  whatever  seemed  to  be  known  about  it  at 
Avenches ;  but  more  rec<Bnlly,  the  number  of  tourists  having^  in- 
creased, a  ready  answer  is  provided  that  the  stone  has  been  pur- 
chased by  au  Englishman  and  carried  off  to  London. 

Ill  fact,  however,  it  apppnrs  tlint  ibis  inscription  was  given  by 
one  Paul  Willjclm,  a  noted  forger  (  faharius)  to  Lip&ius,  and  by 
Lipsius  handedover  to  Gruterus.  Nobody  cither  bcfure  or  since 
Wilhclin  bas  even  pretended  to  liave  seen  the  stone;  and  the  style 
of  the  epitapfi,  a*  ne  cnji  ourselves  bearMitness,  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  other  undoubted  Helvetic  inscription. 
It  appears  to  have  been  fabricated  from  a  passage  in  Tacitus 
(Hist,  lib,  i,  c.  66},  where  the  historian  relate*  that  Caccina  on 
coming  to  Avcnciies  put  lo  death  Julius  AlpJnus,  one  of  the 
principal  citizens  and  ihe  stirrer  up  of  a  recent  War.  The  cha- 
racter of  Wilhclm  himself  as  an  antiquary  was  undoubtedly  at 
the  lowest  ebb;  he  is  kiiowK  to  have  produced  anolbt-r  wholly 
false  inscrlptiou,  and  to  have  interpolated  jnaoy  true  one^—fjuas 
auTOTTTaf  aliicr  detlisse  certe  constat — adds  Orellius.  (Compare 
vol.  i.  pp,  40  and  123.)  It  appears  the  more  desirable  clearly 
to  detect  this  forgery,  since  not  long  since  it  imposed  upon  one 
whoso  error  is  lilicly  to  mislead  many  more — our  wary  and  accu- 
rate friend  Mn  Murray  in  his  '  Handbook  of  Swilzcrland.' 

The  following  insciipliun  was  likewise  given  to  Lipsius  by 
Paul  Wilhclra,  and  ns  such  would  be  wholly  undeserving-  of  creditj 
were  it  not  in  Bolne  degree  vouched  for  by  the  respectable  his- 
torian of  Cicneva,  M.  Spon,  who  says  of  it  (vol.  iii.  p.  329),  '£1/g 
ae  voyoil  autrefois  dans  les  nmraiUes  dc  Geneve  vers  la  Corratmc' 

VIXI  \T  vivi.s 
MOHIERIS  VT  SVM  MOaTVVS 

SIC  VITA  TUvnrTvn 

VALE  VIATOK 
BT  AUI  in  REM  TVAM. 

Bven  with  such  a  voucher  the  antiquity  of  the  inBcription  is  con- 
sidered far  from  cerUin. 

One 
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Ooe  series  of  the  inscriptions  now  before  us  bears  the  title 
HATRiHONivH.  But  OUT  fair  readers  especially  will  be  disposed 
to  exclaim  against  this  classification  as  most  incorrectj  when  they 
hear  that  it  includes  those  ladies  who  (however  tender  the  relation 
in  which  they  stood  to  the  deceased)  were  by  no  means  his  wives. 
The  classic  scholar  may  be  scarcely  less  surprised  at  the  strange 
Latinity  of  the  term  of  honour  which  these  ladies  sometimes 
receive;  the  word  is  focaria.  Orellius,  in  a  note,  explains  it  as 
follows — concubiTia,  non  legitima  conjux,  a  foco  ita  dicta,  mulier  quae 
focum  curat.  For  example,  the  epitaph  of  Aurelius  Vitalis  (No. 
2€99)  found  at  Ravenna  thus  concludes: — 

VALERIA  FAVSTINA  FOCARIA 

BT  HBRKS  EjyS 

BENEMERENTI  POSVIT 

Another  euphuism  for  the  same  class  appears  to  be  hospita: 
tU  volunt  quidam,  honestiut  pro  concuhina  militis  —  says  our 
annotator. 

Sometimes  the  same  stone  commemorates  both  the  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  connexion.  Thus  No.  2673,  found  at  Rome, 
is  dedicated  by  one  of  the  Lictors,  Marcus  Senilius,  as  follows : — 

8E  VIVO  FECIT  SIBI  ET 
FETIAE  C.  L.  PRIUAE  VXOKI  ET 
HABCIAE  L.  FKUCI  CONCVBINAK 

True  matrimonial  inscriptions  arc  very  numerous,  though  com- 
paratively few  are  comprised  in  this  collection.  The  favourite 
epithets  to  a  deceased  wjfe  seem  to  be  cabissimae,  dvlcissimae, 
and  BENE-UERENTi.  There  is  another  which  our  fair  readers 
(if,  indeed,  we  may  venture  again  to  anticipate  any  such  on  so  dry 
a  subject)  will  not  be  well  pleased  to  hear,  especially  if  for 
their  benefit  we  translate  it  as  '  Most  Obsequious.'  Most  com- 
monly we  find  it  conjoined  to  some  other  epithet,  but  sometimes, 
though  seldom,  it  stands  alone,  as  in  the  following  i-^ 

RAECIAB 

IRENE 
C.  C  A  E  CI  L  I  V  S 
AVG  VSTALIS 

V  X  O  R  I 

OBSEQ VENT 

I S  S  I  M  A  E. 

The  marble  monument  bearing  this  inscription  stood  at  Tarra- 
gona, but,  during  the  Wars  of  the  Succession,  it  was  presented  to 
General  Stanhope,  who  placed  it  in  his  garden  at  Chevening, 
where  it  still  remains. 

Wo 
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We  will  here  add  tivo  remarkalilc  ancient  cphapUs,  as  copied 
hy  ourselfea  in  Italy  several  years  ago  : 

From  the  Capitolme  Mastfttm,  Eome. 

QVtSQVIS  Kl  LAESIT 
AVT  NOCVITSKVERAE 
INMERENTI,  DOIIIINK 
SOL  TIBI  COMfllENDO 
VJNDICES  EIVS  MORTEM 

Fr^m  the  Museo  BorbonicO,  Naphs. 

D,  M. 
C  .  LKPIDIO  IVCVXDO 
Q  .  V.  A,  III  .  M  .II,  FECIT 
C.LBPimVS  FEU.\  FILIO 

P115SIMO 
Kl  Sim  ET  SVIS  LinEllTIS 
LIDEnTABVSQVK  I'OSTERIS- 
eVfi  KORVM  PUAETEU  I'HLE- 
OVSAM  LIDKUTAM  NE  EI 
IN  HOC  MONVMKNTO  ADITVS 
DETVIL 

In  the  work  now  before  US  the  chapier  VITA  commvnis  is 
fraught  with  curious  trails  of  manners.  The  two  following-  in- 
Brriptiotis  Were  fmuml,  ihc  one  at  Ricti  and  the  other  at  Rome ; 
uiiU  the  writer  cf  the  lirst  seems  U)  Lave  sulTereti  from  his  own 
shyness  as  much  as  the  writer  o!  ihe  seconill  from  the  ill  treatment 
al  bis  fi'iends : 

HOMINES  EGO  MONRO  NE  QVKIS  DlfFlOAT  SIOI. 


ANIMAL  INGUATIVS  HOMINE  NVLLVM  KST. 

1 1  appears  that  ainongst  IIlc  Romans  it  was  not  unusual- Lo  wish 
a  Happy  New  Year  to  oneself  !     Thus  : 

;iNNVni  NOVVM  FAVSTVM  FELICEM  MlHI  ET  FIUO. 

Iiiscnplioiis  on  two  riiiT^s,  usctl  apparently  for  lovc-tcltcns,  and 
now  preserved  at  Florence  : 

AMO  It. 

AM  A  M^ 

riGNVS  AMOlltS  HABKS 

On  aunlher,  with  a  sunflower  engraved  : 

VKl  AMQROSIA  VENKN^  M  CAETROIS, 

Ou 
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On  a  silver  dop's  coUarj  sbown  in  the  Museum  nl  Ver<ina,  and 
described  by  Maffei : 

FVGJ.  TENE  ME.  CVM  REVOCAVEnifi  ME  mi 
ZONINO  ACCIPIS  SOUDVM, 


On  a  leaden  ball  for  a  sling :  (No.  4932) 
nOM\  FERI 


¥ 


whicb  OrelJius  interprets  ' O  Dea  Roma,feTi  hosteiul' 

But  perhaps  no  chapter  of  OrelHus  is  more  extensive  or  more 
iuLeresting'  than  bia  sepvlchralia.  It  will  appear,  on  close 
iavealigauon.  that  the  ancient  epitaphs  are  marked  by  several  not 
easily    explained    peculiarities  of  language.      Tlius    the    epithet 

,         DVLCissiMAf,  wbith,  as  ivc  have  elscwbcrc  inlimated,  is  su  often 

I  applied  to  a  deceased  wife,  is  never,  in  any  recorded  inscription, 
uipd  for  a  liv-ing-  one-     'DVLCI38IMAE  ujorcjf  Umhtmmodo  in  se- 

,         />u/rAni/;'Aft«  (/(V'Kjrfwr,' says  our  author.  (No.  1095.) 

^_^       The  following  (Nu.  4390),  which  forms:  the  close  of  the  in- 

^fe  scrtpLton  of  Aciiia  and  Aurclius  at  Hume,  Vi'culd  in  out  time  be 

^P  considered  as  hut  a  sorry  jest  at  the  lairyers: 

^B  HVIC  MONVMFNTQ 

^B  DOLVS  MALVS 

^^^^  ABESTO  ET 

^HH  ZTRIS  CONSVLTVS 

!  fn  this  epitaph  we  perceive  the  slrong^  anxiety,  however  qaainlty 
expressed,  to  guard  the  sepulchre  from  spoliation.  The  saute 
anxiety  prompts  many  other  more  earnest  and  affecting  appeaJs. 
Thus  in  the  monument  of  Terentia  al  Rome : 

gviSQViS  ES  HOMO  ET  VOS  S0DALE^9  MEOS  CVKCTOS 
ROGO  PER  DEOS  SVPKROS  iNFRftOS^Vfi 
NE  VEUTIS  OSSA  ME.\  VIOLARK 

Sometimes  this  ansiety  appear?  in  iteration  : 

STABERIAE  f,  L.  FLORAE  OSSA  HEIC  SITA  SVNT 
HOGO  TE  Ml  VIATOR  NOLI  ME  NOCERE 
ROGO  TE  MI  VIATOR  NOLI  ME  WOCERE 

Sometimes  by  the  invocation  of  every  possible  person  that  might 
hereafter  have  a  right  over  or  ingress  to  the  spol : 

DOMNAEDIVS,  POSSESSOR, 

COLONVS  SEQVENS, 
ET  TV   VIATOR.  PRECOft 

Parck  tvmvlvm  narcissi.* 

'  '  QuB^uor  liomiiirv  a]](K|uitiic  NiLrciwiM,  diimtiaeitiun],  ii]  eit  tlomkiiuiii  acrljum, 
pnwcuorem,  culouttrn  mcceuuiem  luum,  ac  visloicni.'  Nuts  Oiell.  ud  Iiucriiit. 
NoL  4797. 

VOL,  LXXVni,    NO.  CLV.  F  But 
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But  the  fnllowiniEr  is  hy  far  tliG  most  iinprcsBive  of  this  clais,  or 
perliaps  of  llic  whulc  collection.      U  'nas  found  at  Rutne: 

QVISQVIS 
HOC  Sl'STVLERIT  AVT  LAKSERIT 
VLTIMV8  3V0BUM  MORUTVH. 

Let  it  be  observed  lb;it  in  lb3s  terrible  malediction,  meant  to  be 
the  heaviest  of  all,  the  loss  of  fortune,  the  Iosa  of  life,  nay,  even 
the  loss  of  fame,  nre  held  forth  as  far  lesser  evils  than  to  sunive 
all  those  whom  we  have  loved  I  We  ma^  picture  to  ourselvei 
how  it  was  written  by  some  desolate  old  man  standing  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  wiabing"  il  had  cK>8ed  on  him  before ! 
This  striking  aentence  hits  formed  the  subject  of  one  amont;  (be 
best  of  Kolzebue's  smaller  dramas,  which  is  entitled  Der  Fhtch 
eines  M&mers,  and  which  we  think  might  have  been  advan- 
tageouslv  adapted  to  the  English  slag-e. 

The  two  epitaphs  which  wc  shall  uext  insert— =thc  one  to  a  be- 
loved child,  the  other  to  a  bride  antktched  away  within  the  first 
moon  of  her  marriage — are  striking  also.  Even  after  so  miiny 
ages  have  rolled  by,  and  forgotten  as  are  now  the  names,  whicli 
they  record,  and  when 

'  their  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantlcBs,' 

even  thu&  it  is  difficult  to  read  ihcm  without  emotion : 

T.AGGE  FILI  OENE  QVIESCAS. 
MATER  TVA  UOGAT  TS 
VT  ME  AD  TK  HECIPUS. 
VALE. 


D.U. 
L.  AftVr.ENVS  SOStMVS  FECIT 
CLODIAE  CHARIDI  CONIVGI  DVI.CISSTMAS 
(JVAE  Si  AD  VITAE  MRTAH  PRRVENI.S(«it> 
NON  HOMINin(ui)  NEQVE  DJS  INVIDISSBT. 
VIX  3ECVM  VIXIT  DIES  XV. 

The  epitaphs  of  the  Delias  and    Lesbias,  such  as   Propertius 
and  Catullus  have  sung,  appear  in  a  lighter  strain  ; 

DBLIAE  SERTA  DATE. 


ANTIPATRA 
DVLCIS  TVA 

HlC  SO  ET  NON  SO. 


This  '  BO,'  we  need  hardly  observe,  is  an  early  form  for  svm. 
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the  nine  kind  is  another  which  Mr.  Thicknetae  ohierved  lu  the 
south  of  France  (Tour,  vol.  ii,  p.  ^2  :)— 

PUS   INIQVIS  QVI  A.NIMVLAM      " 
TV  AM  RAPVERVNT. 

TTimugtout  these  SEPVLCIIRALlA  nothing  is  more  retnarkaLle, 
amidst  all  ihe  sun-ivors'  grief  for  the  dcparLeJ — amidst  even  the 
yearning  to  be  gat!n?red  with  ihem  in  ihe  repise  of  dust — than 
the  absence  of  any  bnpe  tu  rejoin  thein  in  an  united  immortalil^. 
The  wishes  expressed  fur  them  rarely  soar  abcive  the  grnceful 
and/"requent  sit  tibi  terka  levis.  Rude  as  the  early  Clirislian 
imcripliOns  may  he  in  style,  untoulh  in  the  form  of  iheir  letters, 
and  tna^rcuraie  in  their  arrangement,  as  the  work,  for  the  most 
pari,  of  the  unlearned  nnd  poor,  how  immeasurably  are  ihey 
mised  by  this  blessed  hope  above  the  most  refined  and  eloquent 
which  Paganism  could  produce!* 

The  chapter  monvmenta  historic*  contain*  a  long  and 
highly  interesting  series  of  inscriptions.  The  earliest  of  any 
length  is  that  on  the  Roslral  Column  of  Duilius,  of  which  a  great 
paTi  ts  wanting,  hut  which  has  he^en  skilfullY  rcslnreil  by  Gottfried 
snd  Lanzi.  As  this  series  should  commence  with  Duilius,  so  it 
may  be  considered  as  closing  with  Naraes,  when,  after  his  last 
victory  over  the  Goths,  be  repaired  th^  Salarian  Bridge,  The  m- 
scription  placed  on  that  spot  and  on  that  occasion  thus  concludes  : 

QVI    POTVIT  RIGIDAS  GOTHORVM   SVHDERE  GENTBS 
HJC  DOCVIT    LIVSIVM    FLVMINA  FERRE  IVGVBt. 

Of  the  Golhs  themBelveSj  during  their  reign  in  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially of  Thcodoric  the  Great,  there  are  several  remaining  in- 
Ecnplions,  as,  for  instance,  in  some  gardens  near  Ravenna : 

REX   THEODEniCVS  FAVENTE   DEO 
ET  I3ELLO  OLORIOSVS  HT  OTIO 
FABaiCJS  SVIS   AMOENA  C0NIVNGEN3 
STERILI    PALVDE  SICCATA 
HOS  HORTOS  3VAVI  pOMOnVM  FOECVNUITATE 
DITAVIT. 

The  Innguage  of  this  and  of  the  other  inscriptions  of  the  Goths 
in  Italy  will  cease  to  surprise  the  reader  when  he  recollects  that 
the  Epistles  of  Cassiodorus,  containing  all  the  main  transactions 
of  Tbeodoric's  goTernraent,  are  in  Latin  also.  It  was  from  them, 
as  his  materials,  that  Montesquieu  had  once  projected  a  history  of 
that  reign. 

Thus  Hkeivise  in  Sicily,  it  was  well  known  from  Procopius  that 

•  WeliMejuit  reoeincd  a  mlumc  enliltecl  'The  Cliurch  iu  [bv  Cttlaconibn,  hj 
CIi.IliIc*  Maillatiil,  M-D.'  (tionJon,  Hvo.,  1^16);  and  -we  nin/  piob&b]/  foUun'  iU 
ftiilLot  into  Ihe  tubjecl  gf  Chri«iiM  qiitujilu. 

r  2  the 
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tbe  UUnd  ha<l  bti-eit  iltvided  between  the  Gutbs  of  Italy  and  the 
Vandals  of  Africa,  Tbeodoric  having;  granted  the  promonlorj'  and 
district  of  LilybiEum  as  a  d(>wry  lo  his  sislor,  on  her  marriage  lo 
the  Vandal  King-  Thiositnund.  Now  the  very  alone  which  served 
tliem  for  a  dcinarculion  has  been  found  on  the  spotj  and  is  still 
preserved  at  Marsala.     It  Is  thus  inacrihctl : 

FINES 

INTEK   VANDA- 

LOS  ET  GOTHOS. 

MIL.  HIT, 

To  our  apprehension,  however,  no  historical  inficriplions.  on 
record  can  vie  in  interest  with  those  of  the  Scipios.  It  was  well 
known,  from  a  passage  in  Cicero  and  another  in  Livy,  that  this 
srpulchre  stood  bujond  the  Porta  Capena  of  Rome  ;*  and  Livy 
describes  it  as  being  in  his  time  surmounted  by  three  statues — 
two  of  the  Scipios,  and  the  third,  as  was  believed,  of  the  poet 
Ednius,  But  it  was  not  till  A.D.  J  780  that  some  labourers  at 
work  in  a  vineyard  discovered  a  clue  uhich  led  to  further 
excavations;  and  thus  the  tombs,  after  having  lain  undisturbed 
for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  were  most  unexpectedly 
brought  to  light.  Since  that  tinae  the  orig'inal  inscriptions  have 
been  removed  to  ttie  Vatican,  while  their  place  in  the  recesses 
is  supplied  by  copies.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  them  from 
the  work  of  Venuli.f  ivhcrc  they  appear  to  us  more  conipEeleljj' 
and  carefully  illustrated  than  by  Orellins. 

HONC  .  OINO  .  PLOIRVME  .  COSENTIONT  .  R. 
DVOKOnO  .  OPTVWO  .FVrSE.VJRO. 
LVCIOM  -  SCIPIONE  .  FIUOS .  BARBATl  . 

CONSOL.  CENSOR  .  AIDILIS  .  HIC  .  PTET.  A 

IIEG.CEPIT  ,  COllSICA.  AI-KHIAQVE.  VRUK. 
DEDKT  .  TEMPEST ATE13VS  .  AIDE  .  MERKTO. 

TitiiM  httetpreted  by  Sirmondi, 
Hunc  Unum  plunmi  coneentiunt  Romae 
Bonorutn  optimum  fuisse  vinim 
Lucium  Scipioiiem,  fiUus  Barbati. 
Consul  Ctnaor  Acdihs  Hic  fuit ;  atciuej 
Hie  cepit  Corsicamj  Aicriamquc  urbem. 
Dedit  TerapcBtfttibua  aedcm  merjlg, 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  tUa  first  Inscription,  which  appears 
lo  have  lain  nearest  lo  the  surface,  w?i9  dug  up  so  early  a^  IG16, 
but  wai  discarded  l»y  all  the  antiquaries  as  a  fabrication  (ill  the 
discovery  of  the  sepulchre  itself  in  I7S0. 


Cicero^  Tu«.  lib.  L  c,  7-     Lii-.  liL.  xxxvJii.  c.  56, 
+   H-jma  Aulica,  part  li.  p.  6,  Ac, 

J   XteltEi,  afmrt  roi ;  utliet*.  wd  vm. 
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Epitaph  of  P.  Cm-nelvis  Sfipio^  a  Fiamta. 
gVEl .  APICR  .  TNSIGNB.  DIAUS  .  f  LAMINIS.  fJESlSTRl  . 
MORS  .  PRRFECET  .  TV.\  .  VT  .  ESSENT  .  OMNIA  . 
ERKVIA.  H0N03  .  FAMA  .  VlRTVSgVE  . 
Gr,ORIA.  ATgVE  .  INGKNIVM  .QVIUVS.SEI  . 
IN.  LONGA.LICVISSET.TIBE.  VTIEH.  VITA. 
FACILE  .  FACTEIS  .SVPERASES  .  OLOltlAM  . 
MAIOHVM.  QVa  .  RK.UHENS.TH.  IN  .  CREMIV. 
9CIPI0  .  HECIWT  .  TERRA  .  PVBLI  . 
PnOGNATVM  .  PVBL[0  .  CORNEL!. 

That  la — 

Qui  apicem  insignem  Dialis  FEumiiiiB  gcsBiati, 

Mors  perfccit  tiia  lit  essenl  omnia 

Brevia,  Honos,  Fania,  Virtusquc, 

Gloria,  alque  Ingeiiium;  quibiia  si 

In  long!  licuiGHel  llbi  titi  vltS, 

FWile  factis  BuperaeEca  ^lorinni 

MBJonira;  qufl.  re  iubeuB  te  in  gremiuni 

Scipio  recipit  lerru,  Publi 

Prc^aluin  i'ublio  Cornell. 

Epi/aph  off,    CoTHPUfts  Sripio^  a  Quaestor. 
L.  CORNHLI  .L.r.  P.N, 
SCIPIO  .  QVAIST  . 
TR.  MIL.ANNOS 
GNATVS  -VXXIir 
MORTVOS  .  PATER , 
REGEM  ,  ANTIOCO  . 
SVDE<iIT  . 

EpiUipJi  of  Lnrlun  Seipia  ISarbatirs  on  his  SaFcopkagi'^  it/  pfpfrhif, 
so  ipeli  known  !iy  thr  iaiirirneral'le  Afnrleh  ifH  made  at  Jtame, 

XOBNUUO  CN  .  r .  SCIPIO 

, ...  CORNEUVS  .  LVCIVS  .  SCIPIO  .  13ARBATVS  ,  QNAIVOD  , 
PATRE  .  PROGNATVS  .  FORTIS  .  VIR  .  SAPIENSpVK  . 
gVOIVS  .  FORMA  .  VIRTUTRI .  PARISVMA  .  FVIT  .  CONSOL  , 
CENSOR.  AlDILIS.gVEI.  FVIT  .  APVD  .  VOS  .  TAVRASIA  . 
CISAVNA  ..SAMNIO  .  CEPIT  .  SVDIGET  .  OMNE. 
LOVCANA.OPSIDESQVE  .  ABDOVCIT 

Epitaph  of  Aula ^  toife  of  Scipio  ffispantts. 
AVLLA .  CORNELIA  .  CN .  F.  HISPaLLI. 
'**-"  *  Epitaph  of  Lurius  Scipio  the  jfOHHger. 
I  .CORNKr.tO  .  L.  F.  SCIPIO 

AiDit,is .  coaor. .  cesor  . 

Epitaph  of  Cnetis  Cornelius  SciptQ  Hisjjautcs. 
CN  .  CORNELIV9.GN.  F  .  SCIPIO  .  HISPANVS . 
PR  .  AID  .  CVH  .  Q  .  TR .  MIL  .  11 .  X  .  VlR  .  LL  .  IVDIK .  X  .  VIR  . 
aACH  .  FAC  . 

Anil 
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And  below  in  lesser  characters — ■ 

VIRTVTES.  CIENERIS    MIEIS  .  MORIBVS  .  ACCVBIVLAVI. 

PROGRNIEM  .GENVI  .  FACTA.  PATKIS  .  PETIEl. 

WAIORVM  .  OPTENVI  .  LAVDEM  .  VT  .  SIDEI  .  ME  .  ESSE  .  CRfiATVM  . 

LAETENTVR  .STIRPEM  .  NOBILITAVIT  .  HONOR  . 

That  is— 

CneiiH  CorDeliua  Cnei  Bli^ix  Si^ipio  HiBpnnuB. 

praetor,  AcdJlia  Curulia,  QiiQcslor,  TribunuS  Militum  bis,  Deccmvir 

litibua  judicandis.  Decemvir  eacrin  fiLciundis' 
Vii'tutea  gcncria  nieis  tnoribu's  accumulnvi, 
Progeniem  genui ;  faCLa  patria  petii ; 
Miiji>niin  obtiniti  laudem,  ut  sibi  me  cue  crcntum 
X-aetenlut ;  alirpeni  nobUitHvit  honor, 

Epitapk  of  young  Lucitis  Scipio,  son  of  ffisponm. 
L.CORNELIVa.CN.F.CN.N.SCIPIO.  MAGNA  .  SAPIENTIA 
MVLTASQVE,  VIRTVTES.  AETATK  ,QVOM  .PARVA. 
POSIDET.HOC.SAXSVM  .  Q\'OIEI,  VITA  .  DEFECIT  ,  NON , 
HONOS,  HONORKIS  .  HlC  .SITVS  .QVEI  ,  NV'NQVAM. 
VICTVS,  EST.  VniTVTE).  ANNOS.GfJATVS„KX.lS. 
I.AVS1S  ,  MANDATV8  .  NE  .  QVAIRATIS  .  HONORE 
QVEI .  MWV3  .  StT  .  MANDATVS. 

That  ifi — 

Lucius  CorncliuB  Cnci  lilius,  CttL'i  iiepos.     Magnam  Supientiarn 

MuUasque  virtutea  aetiite  cum  parv& 

PoBftldet  hoc  snxum^  cui  vita  defecit  non 

Honoi;  Uonore  [i,  c.  cum  Htinore]  is  hie  situs  qui  iiunqnaiu 

Victus  eat  virtute;  a&Diog  nntus  viginti;  ib 

Lflusia  [pro  kmibus,  i.  e.  cxgci^uiisj  iBanilataB,  an  quaer&lia  hoiiorem 

Qui  nunua  sit  mnndatuB, 

We  have  sometiiues  thought  that  ftiur  words  of  lliJs  noble  epi- 
taph— cvi  VITA  DHFEClT  NON  MOND3 — would  foi'in  a  Diost  ap- 
propriate inscription  fur  the  statue  which  it  is  intended  to  raise, 
hy  public  suUacription,  to  Sir  William  FoUett. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ereatest  of  the  Scipios,  Afri- 
canuG,  was  not  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  but  on  the 
Iimely  shore  at  Lilcrnum.  Livy  does  not  speak  with  entire  cer- 
tainly on  this  point,  and  noticcg  many  conflicting'  rumours;  but  he 
adds,  '  £t  Literni  monumentum  monumentoijue  statua  superimposita 
fuit  quam  tempestate  diijectam  mtpcr  vidifnus  ipsi '  (lib.  xixviii.  cap. 
50).  The  inscription  of  this  munument  was  said  to  be  incrata 
PATiiTA.  NK  ossA  QviDEM  iiAHEs.  To  thiB  day  the  single  word 
PATRIA,  now  alone  romaininf,  gives  a  popular  name  to  the  modern 
towel"  in  which  it  stands  imbedded — 'Torre  di  Patria. 

There  is  another  moat  ioteresting'  relic  of  antiquity  connected 
with  the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,  though  not,  we  must  admit, 
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witb  xhe  subject  now  before  us.  In  one  of  tlie  farcopliogi  was 
fuuQd  a  gold  ring-  wilti  a  cornelian  »Uine,  no  doubl  tbe  signet- 
ring  of  une  of  tlicsc  illusLrious  dead.  It  wm  iireeeiiled  hy  Pope 
Pius  V'l.  lo  M.  Dulens,  who  had  wrUlen  a  ^enen]ogy  of  the 
Sripios.  but  who  is  now  chlellv  remembered  from  bis  agreeable 
Memoiret  d'un  Votfogeur  qui  se  repose.  M.  Dutens  eiiher  gave, 
or  sold  ibis  ring  lo  the  lale  Lord  Bcverlev,  and  we  have  oursclvei 
seen  it  in  th,e  coklection  of  the  prpsenl  Earl  at  Lis  house  in  PorL* 
man  Square.  On  the  stone  is  engraved  a  figure  i>f  Victury,  of 
exquisite  workinanabipt  uhite  tlie  ring  in  which  it  i»  set  is  of  the 
very  rudest  and  coarseiit  construction,  such  as  might  \}c  made  b^ 
a  common  blacksmith  at  the  ]>rescnt  day.  To  those  who  consider 
the  stale  of  the  fine  arts  nl  that  timo,  it  wilL  be  apparent  that  the 
sl[>ne  was  engraved  in  Greece,  but  set  in  a  rin^  at  Rome. 

Among  modern  jang'uasres  there  is  certainly  none  which  in 
aptness  for  insrriptions  can  vie  with  the  Latin.  So  far  as  our 
knowledge  of  them  extends  we  should  be  indiued  to  place  as 
nearest  to  Latin  for  tbii  puqiose — 

Proximus  huic,  longo  si^d  proximus  ialervallo — 
first  Spanish,  and  secondly  English.  But  inferior  as  modern 
languages  undoubtedly  are  to  the  ancient  in  the  true  lapidary 
style^  it  may  be  eoid  on  the  other  band  that  the  moderns  have  not 
merely  equalled,  but  even  excelled  the  ancients  on  their  own 
groand — inscriptions  in  the  Latin  lang-uage.  This  was  one  of 
the  first  objecls  aimed  at  upon  the  revival  of  lelters^ — as  tli«  num- 
ber of  spurious  Koman  inscriptions  of  that  period  proves — and 
the  attention  paid  to  it  has  very  far  from  Ceased  or  declined  at  the 
present  time. 

Perhaps,  however,  of  all  the  modern  Latin  inscriptionB  the  very 
best  and  the  very  worst  might  be  shown  at  Berlin — both  proceed- 
ing from  the  reig-n  of  Frederick  II.  The  former  is  affiled  in 
front  of  the  hospital  for  disabled  soldiers — 'the  Prussian  Chelsea 
— and  was  written,  we  believe,  by  Maupertuis: 
LAESO  SED  mVICTO  MIUTI. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  compress  more  sense  and  meaning  in  any 
fnur  words, — 'to  stale  with  greater  eloquence  and  feeling  in  one 
sentence  boiU  the  noble  object  of  the  lV>yal  founder  and  the  just 
pride  of  the  maimed  veteran  ? 

The  second  inscription  at  Berlin  to  which  we  have  referred  as 
to  the  worst,  and  on  whose  authorship  we  shall  forbear  inquiry, 
stands  over  the  entrance  of  the  Public  Library  : 

NVTHIMENTVM  SPIBITVS, 
It  does  not  appear  too  muth  lo  designate  this  inscripliun  (as  Thie* 
banlt,  we  tbink,  doe»  in  Lis  '  Suuvenirs ")  '  aati-Latine  et  barhare.'' 
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In  tliiB,  as  in  other  branches  of  lileraturc,  KngUsh  schoUri 
have  been,  ancl  are,  honourably  dis.tingiiiabcd.  We  iheri'forc  ob- 
serve with  regret  thai  among  the  innny  statue*  lately  raised  lo 
emiaent  men  indifferent  parts  of  London  all  atlempt  to  illus- 
trale  them  by  suitable  inscriplions  is  omitted.  The  Pitt  in 
Hanover  Square  hns  only  a  name  and  date^  the  Canning  of 
Palace  Yard  only  a  name;  the  Nelson  in  Trafalgar  Square  and 
the  Duke  of  York  in  Carlton  Gardens  have  neither  dale  nor 
name.  With  rf^spcct  to  the  statue  opposite  the  Mansion  House 
we  have  heard  that  a  committee  of  civic  dig^nitaries  met  in 
grave  deliberation  upon  it,  and  could  produce  nothing  beyond 
one  word  to  he  repeated  on  the  several  sides  of  the  pedestal  — 
Welmnqton  !  Wc  trust  that  whenever  the  statue  of  hia  Grace, 
now  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  shall  he  set  up,  the  oppor- 
tunity will  not  be  lost  of  inscribing  beneath  it  the  noble  lines  of 
Lord  Wellesley  composed  for  that  pUrpOsC  : 

CONSERVATA  TV]S  ASIA  ATdJVE  EVROPA  TRIVMMH5 

INVICTVM  DELLOTR  COT.VKHE  DVCEH 

NVNC  VMBBATA  GERIS  CIVIU  TEMPORA  QVERCV 

VT  DKSIT  FAMjH  GLORIA  NVLLA  t\M 

Hnw  seldom  do  we  find  the  high  literary  skill  of  one  brother 
thus  adorn  and  celebrate  the  surpassing*  achievements  of  another  ! 
The  translation  of  these  lines,  though  by  L^ord  VV'ellesley'a  own 
band,  is,  according  to  the  usual  fate  of  translationsj  far  inferior  : 
'  Europe  and  Asia,  saved  by  th«,  proclaim 
Inriocible  in  war  thy  deathleaa  narpe- 
Now  round  thy  brows  the  civk  oak  we  twint, 
That  every  earthly  glory  may  he  thine  T 
But  although  we  hope  that  En  this  instance  the  Latin  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  English,  yet,  a*  a  general  rule  for  statues  in  the 
open  air,  wc  think  that  the  practice  should  be  llic  other  way, 
The  superiority  for  inscriptions  which  we  have  acknowledged 
the  ancient  to  possess  over  the  modern  languages  is  to  be  set 
against,  and  vre  think  is  outweighed  by,  the  advantage  of  render- 
ing the  &ense  plain  and  clear  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
We  are  persuaded  that  in  proportion  as  national  taste  shall  become 
more  and  more  extended  and  refined,  there  will  be  a  growing 
desite  in  every  capital  that  new  works  of  art  may  adorn  it,  and 
that  suitable  inscriptions  may  explain  themi,  so  that  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  scholar  may  have  their  part  in  the  honourable  cele- 
bration, recording  the  nrtues  of  the  statesman  or  the  warrior,  and 
illustrating  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  or  the  architect. 
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%•  There  was  published  herein  1838  a  small  pamphlet,  by  Dr. 
Christo]ilier  Wordsworth,  then  head-master  of  Harrow,  entitled 
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■  Tnscripiiones  PompeiamD,*  frcim  which  we  wish  to  extract  some 
l\tiS$Agei,  thoti*h  lo  go  into  llie  subjects  on  which  ihe  learned 
author  chiefly  dwells  would  have  earned  us  away  from  the  proper 
topics  of  the  preceding  paper. 

The  wonderfully-preserved  scr»lching&  of  idle  lawyers  on  the 
hard  stucco  of  the  great  law-court,  and  the  liJtej  could  throw  no 
light  on  the  themes  <ifOrel!ius;  but  they  have  claims  of  their 
own,  nnd  we  are  very  thankful  lo  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  has  (he 
merit  of  ha.ving'  lirsl  copied  and  puhlisltcd  them,  and  whn^  as  the 
learned  Dr.  Rasworth  justly  says,  '  has  the  happy  nrt  of  blending 
90  many  interesting  circumstances  with  his  erudition  ami  criticism, 
as  to  render  the  dccypherin^  and  illustrating'  of  ancient  inscrip- 
tions attractive  and  amusing.'*  Starling  from  the  Basilica  of  the 
Forum,  Dr.  Wordsworth  says  ; — 

'  In  WeRtminBler  HhII,  Slialfspcrire,  Milton,  and  Dryden  are  reiaem- 
hereA  by  those  whcr  ple&d  there ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  mixed  audi- 
ence who  listen  to  the  pleadings  would,  if  left  to  themfielvte,  beguile 
their  leisure  moments  by  references  to  the  writings  of  ihese  poets. 
This,  seems  ta  have  heen  othcmiec  in  the  email  provineial  town  &f 
Pompeii. 

'  Two  lines,  familiar  to  iis  from  our  childhood,  are  found  twice  in- 
ECribed  on  the  right-hand  wall^  near  Che  principal  entrance  of  tlie 
Basilica.  They  eervcd,  perhapa,  as  the  coneolation  of  a  weary  client 
whik  liEtening  to  the  prosecution  uf  his  tedious  suit.  There  is  !»  their 
orthography  a  little  odmixlure  of  Greek  and  a  little  igTiorance  of  Latin, 
whit-h  was  probably  common  enough  in  the  dialect  of  the  Greek  colo- 
niets  of  thia  part  of  Italy,  who  hnd  a  naiional  chiim  Co  write  and  con- 
seise  Canusini  more  hilingtds.     The  lines  are  as  follows  : — 

*\tt  1^  AoTT£rA-**£<ujLt|^fiVXyQAH'rct^'J>tc'iiJVit*A^-?. 

You  have  here  the  popular  distich  of  Ovid,  though  the  words  are  parti 
dlttorta . — 

Quid  pirte  tarn  rluiiim  .inrto.  Out  quid  mulHiii  UUiia! 
Uura  lamra  molli  tiiTsa  cavanlur  o^riiif. 

The  variation  of  Quid  poie  tvm  from  the  poct*s  Quid  mac/is  est  is  a 
curiouB  Graecisni ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  word  sax»o  an  English  tiro 
will  proudly  correct  the  false  Latiaity  of  an  Italian  scnhe  who  wrote  in 
the  Augustan  age! 

*  At  a  little  distance  from  this  point  we  have  four  lines  from  two  dif- 
ferent poets : — 

J4  AcLA^^ToAjcVn  TiA^-^JmKy^X^i  H.  ejvji 


^V*?C\.Tt?CCi.V5i 


-e.CeATW/vA>«^AT 


■  •  On  tilt  Uiigi:i  ul  tlie  GcTnioiiic  nnd  S[;ai]Jiiiariaii  Laiigimgi-','  |i.  Iflil^lfltflJ. 
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The  firat  two  of  tlie  abore  four  lines  are,  as  you  will  see, — 

Sitrda  nit  oranii  luajaiinn,  inrujeranii: 
Auilvil  CjrcUuii  verba  Tretpla*  aniaiii — 

v'lik-h  rvilL  be  fuuad  ia  our  editions  of  Ovid,  Amor.  I.  viii.  77 :  the 
two  laltcr — 

JaiiUnr  ad  rtaitlit  vitfiUtf  sf  puUrif  ituiiiu 
Sttr'litu  ia  QbiiaQlum  somnirt  ifuffuc  tcrani — 

are  atill  esUnt  in  Propertiua  (iv.  v.  47),  where  tbc  printed  copiea  have 
pulset;  the  orthography  of  the  accusative  dan(i.*^  in  the  thiid  litie  of  (he 
inscription  ia  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  practice  of  the  be*t  ogea  of 
Latinitj'  in  ihat  particulEir  respect. 

'You  perhaps  rcmeinber  hearing  a  person  lay  to  bis  frienil  in  the 
Corso  nt  Rome,  "  lo  non  sono  grande,  e  la  min  moglie  e  piccoln  ■  cii 
iwn  n-slntite,  i  miei  fif^li  »ono  projini  grunatieri;*'  and  a  Bimilar  some- 
what  ludicmUB  iiitinjatiuu  of  the  conjugal  iiifidehty, 
^t^io!  Tf  Yoncl  Ti'iira  3'  aSxrr'  iei«6Ta  naiTpf, 

which  is  now  the  cutae  of  Italyi  ii  pfMented  on  this  wfiU  by  the  fol- 
low iug  :— 

//ec/^tvs  es^jy^CM  /StMit-^XS  ^A  v^'-  i-^Bjssxjitevf 

Zttrma. 

fitufiff  frreltirl  Jiliiini  riawilfm  eui ; 

JVfc  laetu  at,  ncc  mi  simuUit,  md  vdlem  estet  m^iiaj 

Et  igo  vcl^m  ut  mens  eutt^ 

which  rcquircfi  no  other  explanation  than  the  ij  miAoj',  ukko  r*Xp  rtKVti 
yaytvmv  'rra  of  NoBsia,  or  the  Liaudantitr  simili  prole  fU^fperft  of 
Horace. *~pp.  17,  IS. 

In  conclusion,  tlie  Doctor  says  very  judicEously  : — 

*We  are  furnibhed  by  theae  fragmentB  with  aome  curiouB  evidence 
concerning  the  poetical  (ttste,  pervadius;,  hb  it  seeraB,  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people  of  the  period  to  which  they  belong.  We  receive  from  ihcra 
tome  information,  too,  concerning  th*  orthography  and  written  cha- 
racters comnnoiily  in  use  in  thie  purl  of  IihIv  during  the  Au(;iiiira,n  age. 
We  are  supplied  with  a  Bolulion  In  the  negative  to  the  question  whether 
H  cursive  character  was  euiplwjed  in  the  wnildgs  of  that  period.  We 
are  eaabletl  lo  prove,  a^inet  the  theories  of  L.  Aretino,  Carcliinul 
Berabo,  Strozza,  iiud  the  learned  Scipio  Matfci,  that  the  rer/iacniar 
liinguage  of  that  era  did  not  diH'cr,  as  they  maintEiin,  froia  ihe  learned 
dialect  i  nod  that /jo  dialect,  as  they  imagine,  aimilar  to  the  modern 
Italian,  was  then  familinily  in  use. 

'  There  ia  one  point  more.  You  will  perhaps  inquire  whether  there 
are  not  other  specimens  of  a  different  character,  which,  from  their 
nature,  I  feel  it  right  ta  suppresi.     Tbcre  are  ;  and  beeause  I  suppress 

them, 
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[fbem,  it  )■  dW  to  the  cause  of  truth,  which  evtn  these  trille»  lerve,  iwi 
'  to  coofeM,  but  openly  to  avow  this ;  fur  a  more  important  inference 
innyof  thoic  ta  'nhich  [  hav?  just  alluiiedl  may  he  drawn  from  theie 
astsnccB.  I  do  not  conceal  their  cxiaCence;  far  from  it:  I  [>rofesB. 
EraUtuile  to  God,  by  whose  woailerfui  order  this  city  was  ovctwhelmed, 
for  tlicir  Ytry  prf^frvaUoit  during  »o  mafiy  centuries  to  this  day.  Who 
lament*  the  existence  of  such  writers  as  Catolhis,  Jmenal,  and  Martial  ? 
Who  wmld  wnnihilate  thera?  Nay,  did  not,  in.  [heir  worlcs, -the  paa- 
lages  stiU  ^nrvive  which  are  similar  to  the  instances  of  which  I  speak 
■■  found  in  this  pluce,  blended  with  eflbrts  of  mentiit  vigour,  of  acute- 
DCBS,  and  of  poetical  power,  which  ihme  authors  exhibit,  a  man  tni^ht 
pcrhapa  wish  that  he  himaelf  had  lived  in  an  age  eminent  for  all  the 
lii:turioua  accomplishmenti  which  art  and  Intellect  could  supply.  But 
lli(8e  pasKBgea  forbid  himj  they  dispel  th'C  delusion  which  wil  and 
poetry  might  produce;  tbey  are  the  deJtd  bones  tlmt  whiten  on  the  Ule 
of  the  Sirens;  xhey  remind  him  how  and  from  what  be  has  escaped. 
And  sn  in  thja  city  of  Pompeii,  surrounded  as  we  are  ty  th^  brilliant 
productioBs  of  paiotinp  and  sculpture,  beautiful  even  in  decay,  and  by 
the  cxquisita  remailK  of  the  toft  rL'fincmeuEs  with  which  its  ancient  in- 
habitfiDts  charmed  Jheir  voEuptuoua  hours,  we  mii^ht  he  dazzled  by  iheir 
ffisCiDAttoQ,  and  almost  wish  that  we  had  lived  aa  contempoi^Fics  with 
ihcM.  But  the  insertptions  lo  which  I  allude  warn  tis  ikgainat  this; 
they  show  us  with  what  moril  depravity  these  graceful  embellishmffnu 
were  allied.  Therefore  vie  neither  envy  them.  ni>f  are  we  prone  to 
b«lic*e  that  mflti's  Art  or  Intellect  wil]  ever  reform  the  world-  We  uo 
longer  indulge  in  such  a  dream,  nor  queatloa  the  justice  of  Peovideuce 
wtiich  buried  Pompeii  in  the  duBt-' 


AsT.  VL — Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  from  the 
Papas  fjmueatM  hf  his  Nephew  to  the  Roi/al  Society  ■of  Ettin- 
biir(/ii  and  other  original  Saurces.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  Esq. 
I'Minburgh.     2  vols.  8vo.     1846. 

WHEN  in  a  recent  number  (Quart.  Rev.  March,  1644)  we 
adverted  to  the  light  that  ini^lit  be  derived  for  the  literary 
rharacter  of  Huoir  from  the  collection  of  bia  correspondence 
in  the  bands  of  the  Ediaburg:h  Royal  Society,  and  to  (be  difficulty 
vhich  would  probably  be  found  in  making-  sufRcient  extracts 
trithnut  offending  public  feeling,  we  Were  not  avvnre  that  the  work 
was  tben  nctualty  in  progress,  and  that  an  editor  b»d  been  cou~ 
mgeous  enough  to  set  bimself  to  the  task  of  compiling  a  Life  of 
Hume  from  these  aulheniic  materialB.  It  Wnuld  have  been  satis- 
factory for  those  vrho  want  to  have  tbc  whole  truth,  if  the  editor 
could  have  said  that  all  the  corretpondence  wns  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal j  but  as  the  matter  stands,  we  must  be  contented  with  Mr. 
Burton's  assurance  thai '  there  is  no  passage  which  /lb  felt  any 
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inclinalion  to  print  as  being  likely  to  afford  interest  to  the  reader. 
of  wliich  ihc  use  has  been  denied  him."  {Advertiscmrnt.  |),  II.) 
We  cannnt  attribule  any  but  good  intentions  to  the  Rojal  Sudely, 
or  its  committee,  but  we  iluubt  the  expediency  of  such  half  trust. 
If  ihey  were  satisfied  of  Mr.  Burton's  sense  nnd  delicacy,  and 
that  he  wa»  quite  aliove  converting  the  relics  of  the  dead  into  in- 
struments for  sers'ing'  unfair  purposes  of  any  sort,  lliere  should 
have  been  no  "  denial  of  the  use'  of  any  materials  wherh  might 
tend  to  illustrate  his  subject.  By  acting  as  they  have  done,  these 
gentlemen  have  not  only  made  themselves  responsible  for  the 
perfect  propriety  of  everything  which  is  here  printed,  but  they 
have  left  a  suspicion  of  something  remaining  behind  which  ap- 
peared to  them  objectionable,  but  which  might  throw  lighl  on 
questions  that  have  been  mooted  and  arc  Still  interesting.  We 
will  not  dwell  on  this  matter.  After  all,  the  suppressions  may 
be  trifling — of  coarse  expressions  or  personalities — which^  how- 
ever, might  have  been  safely  trusted  to  the  disCTetion  of  aii  editor. 
But,  in  reference  to  a  report  formerly  noticed  in  this  Review,  on 
which  Lord  Brougham  commented  in  his  sketch  of  Hume>  and 
to  which  Mr.  Burton  also  alludes  in  his  preface,  we  cannot  but 
remark  that  Hume's  lelters  to  Dr.  Riibertson,  which  were  partially 
used  by  Dugald  Stewart  in  his  life  of  Robertson,  and  which  must 
at  that  time  have  formed  part  of  the  correspondence  in  the  pos' 
session  of  Baron  Hume,  are  not  now  in  the  collection  aubmilteil 
to  Mr  Burton's  examination;  nor  baa  this  Editor  found  there  or 
elsewhere  a  single  scrap  of  Robertson's  letters  to  Hume  (vol.  ii. 
p,  48). 

We  have  said  that  the  editor  of  a  life  of  Hume  had  a  diffieult 
task — difficult  In  what  was  to  be  brought  forward,  and  doubly  diffi- 
cult in  what  was  to  be  passed  over.  To  reconcile  the  natural 
partiality  of  a  biographer  for  Lis  subject,  with  the  honesty  of  a 
true  and  faithful  historian;  to  avoid  all  concealment  or  palliation 
of  errors  and  false  doctrines,  while  the  public  eye  must  not  be 
insulted  by  their  defence;  these  were  the  difilcuhiea  apd  dangers 
that  must  have  been  apparent  to  any  one  contemplating  the  task, 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  fancy  few  things  more  likely  to  excite 
the  ambition  of  a  young  man  oi  letters  living  in  Kdiaburgb,  than 
the  offer  of  access  to  a  large  and  hitherto  unused  store  of  materials 
for  the  biography  of  David  Hume.  His  life  has  many  points  of 
interest,  from  the  society  in  which  he  mixed  as  well  as  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  personal  character ;,  and  his  writings  are  in  them- 
selves too  reuniirltable,  and  have  exercised  ton  great  an  influence 
on  the  opinions  of  mankind,  not  to  be  worthy  of  the  meat  careful 
and  critical  study. 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Burton  has,  wc  ibink,  acquitted  him?e)f  very 

creditably. 
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I  creditably,  We  do  not  always  agree  wiih  him  in  bis  views  of 
moral,  social,  and  political  questions;  his  local  prejudices  must 
now  and  then  provoke  a  smile;  his  dirtion,  ihough  in  general 
unaffected,  and  nccasionally  vi(;nrou5,  is  bleinishcd  not  seldom  by 
verbosity  and  ctumsaness ;  but  he  has  ibe  merit  of  diligence,  and 
Carries  conviction  of  bis  boncst}'  and  caiidouf,  and  we  must  S^y,  he 
has  pcrforiued  the  most  delicate  part  of  his  task  with  a  more  com- 
plete avoidance  of  offence  than  we  could  have  thoug^bt  possible. 

As  a  collection  of  Hume's  papers  this  book  is  extremely  vaEu- 
able.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  tell  us  much  more  of  his  life, 
ihnt  13,  of  ibe  events  of  bis  life,  ibnn  we  knew  before.  Yet  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  wrillen  even  by  the  subject  of  it  himself,  and 
penned  with  alt  the  simplicity  and  grace  which  Hume  has  thrown 
into  bis  '  own  life,"  affords  but  meagre  food  for  study  and  reflection, 
when  compared  with  a  collection  like  this  of  bis  Utters  and 
[Journals  and  scrap-bouks,  setting  forth  the  dreams  and  aspirations 
of  the  boy,  the  opinions  and  feelings,  ibe  loves  and  hatreds^  the 
views  of  life,  the  successes  »Eid  disappointments  of  the  man,  all  in 
ibe  fresh  colours  and  of  the  size  and  imjiortance  that  nearness 
pvcs. 

'  DavidHumewasbornat  Edinbur°-hontlLe*26'thof  April.  1711/ 
He  was  the  second  son  of  a  ^oud  gentleman's  family,  though  much 
too  poor  to  afford  anything  like  a  provision  for  a  second  ion.  He 
perhaps  had  in  him  to  the  last  sojnething  of  the  usual  pedigree- 
vanity  of  the  northern  gentilHUre  ;  but  he  inherited  also  the  belt 
palriraony  of  Scotch  younger  children,  careful  frugality  und  a 
proud  determination  of  independence.  Whether  mainly  from  the 
rircumst&Dces  of  the  country  at  that  time,  which  opened  few 
channels  for  enterprise  and  the  occopatioo  of  youth,  or  from  his 
natural  disposition,  bis  talents  were  not  devoted  to  any  active 
pursuit  or  profession.  In  the  multitude  of  hts  letters  and  recol- 
lections  Hume  never  mentions  a  school  or  a  teacher  of  his  youth, 
nor  dwells  at  all  upon  the  time  which  most  men  love  to  look  back 
upon  as  that  which  gives  a.  colour  to  their  after-life.  He  gives  us 
to  understand  only  thai  he  was  a  grave,  bookish  boy,  and  that  when 
he  had  run  ihroufib  the  paltry  course  of  academical  education 
which  Edinburgh  then  nfTordcd,  he  look  to  pbdosopbise  and  buitd 
castles  after  bis  own  device.  At  sixteen,  he  writes  to  a  friend  a 
letter  which  his  biographer  thinks  a  very  remarliable  one: — 

'  Just  now  I  am  entirely  confiucd  to  myedf  and  library  for  diversion, 
^  Since  we  parted — 

ea  sola  vobiplaB, 

Sfllamenquc  mali — 

And  indeed  to  me  Ibey  are  not  a  small  one  :  for  I  lake  no  more  of  them 
than  t  please ;  for  I  hate  task- reading,  and  I  diTcreify  Ihem  at  pleasure 

— flomclimca 
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— soiaetimcs  a  philoeopher,  aometimei  o  poet— which  change  i»  not 
uiipleaaaiit  nor  disierviceablc  neither;  for  -what  will  more  surely  en* 
gmve  upon  m;  mind  n  TuscuLau  (lispuUtion  of  Cicero's  De  ^gritiidiae 
Leiiiendn,  than  an  Edojfuc  or  Georgick  of  Virgil's?  Tiie  philuBopher'a 
Wiseman  nnd  tlie  poct'a  liuabanfiman  agree  in  peace  of  mind,  in  a 
liberty  and  independency  on  fortune,  and  coatennpt  of  richee,  power, 
knd  glory.  Everything  is  placid  and  quiet  in  Ijotli :  nothing  perturbed 
or  diBordcrcd. 

At  Bflcura  quica,  et  ncscia  fallcre  vito- 


Spelunctc,  vivique  laci;  at  friglda  Temper 
Mugitu^quB  bourn,  molleBque  eub  urbore  somnog 
Non  at/stnt. 

'  These  lines  will,  in  my  opinion,  come  nothing  sliort  of  tlicinfltniction 

'of  the  finest  sentence  in  Cjcero'i  and  ii  tootc  to  me,  at  VirgilV  life  is 

re  the  subject  of  my  Kmbitl'Oi!i,  being  wlmt  I  can  apprehend  to  be 

afire  within  my  power,     For  the  perfccily  wise  man,  that  outbravca 

tiiirtutie,  19  fiurejy  g^reater  than  the  huBbitndraan  who  slips  ty  her;  and, 

(indeed,  this  pastoral  and  Satarciian  happiness  I  have  in  a  great  measure 

.come  at  jn3t  n&w.     I  live  like  a  king^  pretty  mucb  by  myaelf,  neiiher 

,  ftU  of  action  nor  perturbation, — mol/es  wmnos.     This  ataie,  bowcvcr,  I 

Clin  foresee  is  not  tn  be  rcHcd  on-     My  peace  of  mind  ia  not  Bufficiently 

confirmed  by  philoaophy  to  withstand  the  blows  of  fortune.     This  great- 

ntSM  and  elcvaiion  of  soul  i«  to  be  found  only  in  study  and  conteraplation 

— this  can  alone  teach  us  to  look  down  on  human  accidents.' — vol.  i^ 

p.  14. 

Nnw  we  do  not  say  tb&t  this  is  a  piece  of  mere  nffectatioD, 
Ihougb  Its  being  found  in  draft  ftavoura  somewhat  of  a.  schaol  excr- 

'cise;  for  what  boy  keeps  copies  of  his  real  confidenliiil  letters 
to  bis  school fcUow3  ?  We  allow  it  may  have  been  a  good  deal 
what  at  the  time  was  passing  in  the  Ind's  mind ;  and  those-  day- 
dreams of  poetry  nnd  even  early  altemptB  al  stoicism  are  not  so 
rare  among  youtlis  of  secluded  iiabits  and  misdirecled education  as 
Mr.  Burton  suppoBe&.  Undoubtedly  they  are  not  for  good ;  and 
wilh  a  less  vigurouis  nature  of  mind  orof  body,  the  Indulg^eace 
would  have  produced  upon  Hume  its  accustomed  penally.  But 
he  wanted  some  of  the  Rlufi"  that  goes  to  the  composition  of 
■  vLsionarV'  From  Lis  youth  upwards  he  was  devoid  alike  of 
passion  and  imagination,  and  it  needed  little  effort  to  give  him 
that  control  of  himsolf  which  it  was  bia  first  object  to  obtain^ 
His  bioErrapher,  wilh  all  bis  pains,  cannot  satisfy  liimself  that 
he  ever  felt  the  least  access  of  love,  and  all  the  perlurbalions  of 
his  mind  seein  to  have  been  never  much  removed  from  that 
equability  which  he  perhaps  fancied  he  bad  by  Inudabli;  efforts 

Itchooled  himself  into.  He  s^emi  to  have  had  no  sympathy  witb 
rural  pursuits  and  pleasures.  His  Arcadian  longings  never 
[)ffl£sed  beyond  the  atudy  of  the  Eclogues,     '  It  doc£  not  appear 
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from  any  incident  In  liU  Uf«  or  allusion  in  hU  letters  that  he  hat] 
ever  really  admired  a  picture  or  a  statue/  (vol.  ii.  p.  134.) 

Hume  himself  tells  us  he  '  wns  seized  very  early  with  n  jinsaion 
for  literature,  which  was  the  ruling  pcLssion  of  Lis  life  and  a  great 
30urce  of  hiR  enjciymcnls ;'  but  it  was  not  a  mere  taste  for  lilerature 
in  the  abstract.  He  very  early  set  his  affections  on  literary  dii- 
tinclioa ;  his  craving  was — 

'  What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  Vnowrit 
And  mnke  the  age  to  come  mine  own  P ' 

Like  a  mightier  spirit,  he  assuredly  felt  '  that  inward  prompting 
that  by  labour  and  intense  study,  jiiined  with  the  strong  propen- 
sity of  nature,  he  might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written  to 
after-times  as  they  sliouM  not  willingly  let  it  die.'  He  devoted 
himself  very  seriously  lo  study,  and  at  an  age  when  other  iticn  are 
jOst  girding  themselves  tu  the  Ifigbt  uflife,  he  was  meditating  lucu- 
bralioni  in  philosophy  with  which  he  should  one  day  found  a 
school,  and  astoniah  the  world.  With  such  a  aectjed  icheiuo  in 
prospect,  hfi  succesiiVely  throw  aside  the  study  of  the  law,  to 
which  no  douhl  his  relations  had  destined  him,  and  the  mercantile 
profession,  wilh  a  view  lo  which  he  spent  a  few  monttis  of  1734 
(ann.  lelat.  23)  at  Bristol. 

His  visit  to  Bristol  marks  the  era  of  an  undated  letter  to  a 
pht/tician,  whom  the  editor  conjectures  to  have  been  the  eccentric 
Dr.  Cbeyne;  and  it  is  to  the  draft  of  this  let  ti?r  preserved  hy  Humo 
that  we  owe  the  very  curious  proof  that,  with  all  his  natural  fool- 
ness  of  temperament  and  acquired  composure  of  mind,  the  youn^ 
Sceptic  had  by  no  means  escaped  utterly  the  Uialadics  which 
overworking  the  brain  usually  inilicls  on  the  general  physical 
■vstem ; — 

*  You  must  Icnow  then  that,  from  my  earliest  infancy,  I  foutid  hIwstb 
B.  tlrong  inclinnlion  to  book*  and  letters.  Ah  our  college  education  m 
Scollftud,  extending  little  further  thaii  the  languages,  entts  Commonly 
when  we  are  abogt  fuurteen  or  fifteen  yenri  of  nge,  I  wa*  after  thnt  Mi 
to  my  own  choice  in  my  readings  and  found  it  incline  mc  almogt  equally 
lo  books  of  leHioning  and  philosophy,  and  to  poetry  and  thfl  pditc 
nuthorS.  Every  one  who  is  acfpiainted  cither  with  the  pliiloiophera  or 
criti{r«.  knuwi  that  there  is  iiothmg  yet  eBtab]i§hcd  in  eitlier  of  these  l^ro 
*ci«nces,  and  that  they  contain  little  more  than  endlesA  disputes,  even  in 
the  most  rimdBineiittil  articles.  Upon  examination  of  these,  1  found  a 
certain  b-iidncss  of  temiiCr  growing  m  mc,  which  wa«  not  inclined  to 
submit  to  any  authority  in  these  aubjccts,  but  ted  me  to  seek  out  some 
new  medium,  by  which  truih  might  be  established-  After  much  study 
aud  reflection  on  thia,  at  last,  when  I  was  nhoitt  eighteen  yenrs  o^f  nge, 
there  »eemcd  to  bft  opened  up  to  me  a  new  acclie  of  thought,  which 
ItftntpOrtctl  ffie  beyond  menswre,  and  mnde  me,  with  an  urdour  natural 
lo  ToUng  meti,  throw  up  every  other  pleasure  or  business  to  apply  en- 
tirely 
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lirely  to  it.  The  law,  wLlcli  was  ihe  busiticsa  I  designed  to  follow, 
Qppenred  ii&ug'enviB  to  me,  and  I  Could  think  of  Jio  otbcr  way  of  pushing 
my  fortune  in  the  world,  but  that  of  a  scliolat  and  [ihilosophcr.  1  was 
inQiiitely  happy  in  tUia  course  of  life  for  aunifl  momhs;  till  al  laal,  about 
the  beginning  of  Seplcmher,  1129,  all  my  ardour  eecmed  in  a  moment 
to  lie  extirguislicd,  and  1  coulJ  no  longer  raise  my  mind  to  that  pilch, 
which  formerly  gave  nie  such  excessive  pleasure-  I  fc\i  no  nneiiaincM 
or  -warn  of  spirits,  when  I  laid  aside  my  book ;  and  therefore  never 
imagined  there  Tvas  any  bgdily  djBtemper  iu  the  cnae,  hut  that  my  cold- 
nesB  piocecded  from  «  laziness  of  temper,  which  must  be  overcome  by 
redoubliftg  my  amplication,  Iil  ihia  condition  I  remained  for  nine 
months.,  very  uneasy  to  niyself,  aa  jou  may  wdl  imagiiic,  but  without 
growing  any  worae,  which  was  »  miracle.  There  was  another  particular, 
which  contributed,  more  than  anythitig,  to  waatc  my  spirits  and  bring  on 
me  this  distemper,  which  was,  that  having  read  many  books  of  morality, 
ench  as  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch,  and  being  smit  with  their  beautiful 
representations  of  virtue  and  philosophy,  I  t>iidertool<  the  improvement 
of  my  temper  and  will,  along  with  my  reason  and  understanding.  I  was 
conliciunliy  fortifying  myself  with  reflections  against  death,  and  poverty, 
«nd  shame,  and  pain,  and  all  the  other  calajiiitiea  "f  Hfc  These  no 
doubt  are  exceeding  useful,  when  joined  with  an  active  life,  because  (he 
occasion  being  presented  along  with  the  reflection,  workaltinio  the  soul, 
aud  makes  it  tak«  a  deep  impression  ^  but  in  solitude  they  serve  to  little 
other  purpose  than  to  waste  the  spirits,  the  force  of  the  mind  meeting 
with  no  resistance,  but  wasting  itself  in  the  air,  like  our  arm  when  it 
misses  its  aim.  Tltis,  however,  I  did  not  learn  but  by  esperience,  and 
till  I  had  already  ruined  my  health,  though  I  was  not  sensible  of  it,  .  .  . 
*  I  nqw  began  to  take  some  indulgence  to  myself;  studied  moderately, 
and  o'lly  when  I  found  my  spirits  at  their  highest  pitch,  leaving  off  be- 
fure  I  was  weary,  and  trifling  away  the  rest  of  my  time  in  the  beat 
manner  I  could.  In  this  way,  ]  lived  with  satisfaction  enough;  end  on 
my  return  to  town  next  winter  fuund  my  spirits  very  much  recruited,  so 
that,  though  they  nank  under  me  in  the  higher  flightB  of  genius,  yet  1 
was  abJe  to  make  considerable  progress  in  my  former  designs.  I  was 
Tery  regular  in  my  diet  and  way  of  life  from  the  beginning,  and  all  that 
winter  made  it  a  constant  rule  lo  ride  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  and  walk 
every  day.  For  these  reasons,  I  expected,  when  I  returned  to  the 
country,  and  could  renew  my  exercise  with  less  interruplion,.  that  I 
would  perfectly  recover.  But  in  this  I  was  much  mistaken;  for  next 
summer,  about  May,  1731,  there  grew  upon  me  a  very  ravenous  appe- 
tite, and  as  <]uick  a  digcsition,  which  I  at  brst  took  fur  a  good  symptom, 
and  was  very  much  surprised  to  tind  it  bring  back  a  palpitation  of  heart, 
which  I  bad  felt  very  little  of  before.  T^iis  appetite,  however,  had  an 
effect  very  unUsnaJ,  which  was  to  iiocirish  me  extremely  ;  go  that  in  six 
weeks*  time,  1  passed  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other;  and  beiog 
before  tall,  lean,  and  raw-boned,  became  on  a  sudden  the  most  sturdy, 
robust,  healthful-like  fellow  you  have  seen,  with  a  ruddy  complexion 
and  a  cheerful  countenance.  In  excuse  for  my  riding,  and  care  of  my 
lieaUh,  I  always  said  that  1  was  afraid  of  consumption,  which  was  rea- 
dily 
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ilily  Mieved  by  my  IuoIea,  bill  now  everybody  congratulated  mc  upon 

my  tburoiigh  lec^jvery 

*  Thus  1  Imve  given  you  a  full  account  of  the  condition  of  my  body; 
and  without  staying  to  a&k  pardon,  q8  [  ouglit  tn  do,  for  so  tinliouB  a 
story,  ftEiall  explain  lo  you  Imw  my  mlud  Btood  all  ttiEB  lime,  ^vhicli  on 
every  occasiun,  eEpecJully  in  iliia  distemper,  liave  a  very  near  connexion 
together.  Havinjj  uuw  time  and  leisure  to  mul  niy  iiillaTned  tmogina- 
tion,  I  began  lo  conEider  sertouBly  how  I  ahuuld  proceed  in  niy  philo- 
■o^jliical  inquiries.  I  found  thai  the  moral  iihilo^ophy  transmilled  lo  «s 
l>y  an'iquity  laWureii  undt-r  the  eame  inconvenience  ihnt  hits  hecn 
fgund  in  their  natural  philosophy,  of  being  entirely  hypotheticcil,  and 
depADding  more  upon  invention  than  experience:  everyone  consulted 
hiK  famcy  in  erecltng  echemes  uf  virtue  and  of  ImppineES,  without  regard- 
ing huinun  nature,  upon  which  e\ery  muml  C;>nclu9ion  mu«l  depend. 
TliiR.  therefore,  1  rcsulveii  to  miike  my  pmicipul  Btudy,  and  the  source 
from  which  I  would  derive  every  iralh  in  criliciftm  ns  well  as  muniLity. 
I  hvlievc  it  IB  a  certuin  fiict,  that  muat  of  the  phdosoplicra  who  have  gone 
before  us  linve  been  overthrown  by  Uie  grcatneua  of  thetr  ({eiiiu:^,  unit 
thui  liule  more  is  re[|uired  I'i  make  a  man  euccecd  in  this  Biudy,  than 
to  thruiv  yff  all  prejudices  either  fur  hig  own  opinions  ur  for  thoee  uf 
otliers.  At  )e<vt  tins  is  all  1  liave  to  depend  on  fyr  llie  truth  of  my 
reasonings,  whicli  \  have  multi[)lied  to  such  »  degiee,  that  williin  these 
three  years,  I  fnul  I  have  scribbled  many  p  cpiirie  uf  paper,  in  which 
there  ts  nothing  contuined  but  my  own  iuventioua-  This^  with  the 
reading  most  of  the  celebrmled  Iwoks  in  I.,)itin,  Fiench,  and  English,  and 
itcquiring  the  Itylian,  you  may  think  a  auQicient  buEinesa  for  one  in  per- 
fect henlih,  Biia  so  it  would,  had  it  been  done  lo  iiny  purppse;  but  my 
dii«aBc  was  B  crnei  encumbrance  on  trie.  1  found  that  1  was  not  able 
to  fuUow  out  any  train  of  thought,  by  one  continued  stretch  of  view,  but 
by  rcpe«t«d  intemipttonB,  nisd  by  reffCbhing  my  eye  from  lime  to  time 
upon  other  objects.  Yet  with  this  incgiivenieuce  I  have  collected  Che 
mJc  raateriala  for  many  volumes  ;  but  in  redneing  these  to  words,  when 
one  muBl  bring  the  idea  he  comprehended  in  grots,  ii«aier  to  him,  bo  as 
to  coDtcmplalc  its  minutest  pails,  and  keep  it  steadily  in  hia  tye,  so  m 
to  copy  these  parts  in  order, — this  1  found  impractiCfible  for  mc,  nor 
were  pqy  spirits  eqna!  to  so  severe  on  employment-  Here  Uy  my  greatest 
calamity.  I  hod  iw  hopes  of  delivering  my  upiqions  with  such  elegance 
and  neatness  as  to  draw  to  me  th<!  alli^iition  of  the  world,  and  I  would 
rather  live  and  die  in  obscurity  than  produce  (hem  maimed  and  imper- 
fect. 

*  Such  a  miserable  disappointment  I  scarce  ever  remember  to  have 
of.  The  smuU  distance  betwixt  rae  and  perfect  liettlth  makes  me 
more  imcasy  in  my  present  situation.  It  is  a  weakne$§  rather  tliiian 
a  lowness  of  tpirtls  which  troubles  me,  and  there  seems  to  be  ms  great  a 
ditfereoee  betHisl  my  distemper  and  Common  vapaurs,  as  betwixt  va- 
pours and  madness-  I  have  noticed  in  the  writings  of  the  French 
myalicc,  and  in  thaae  of  our  fanatics  here,  that  when  ihey  give  a  history 
of  the  eituatioM  of  their  souls,  thev  mention  a  coldness  and  desertion  of 
the  spirit,  which  frec^uenlly  returns;  and  some  of  them,  at  the  begin- 
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ning,  have  been  tormented  with  it  many  yearB.  As  Ihls  kinil  of  devo- 
tion (lopfMidB  eniircly  on  the  force  of  ^tiiBainiij  and  consequently  of  the 
Bniniiil  «|iirits,  I  have  often  thouEht  ihaL  their  case  and  mine  were  jiretiy 
pamllel.  and  that  their  TFip^urous  admirDtiuua  might  discomyuse  the 
labrjc  of  the  ncfvee  tuiiii  brain,  sa  much  aa  proround  reflections,  and  that 
warmth  or  enthusiasm  which  ii  itiaeparuhle  from  them. 

'  However  this  may  be,  I  have  tiot  come  out  of  the  c!oud  bo  well  as 
ihcy  commonly  tell  iia  they  have  done,  or  rather  began  to  despair  of 
ever  recovering.  TO'  keep  myself  from  being  melancholy  on  so  dismal 
B  prospept,  my  only  security  wna  in  peevish  reflections  on  the  vanity  of 
Uic  world  and  of  all  human  glory  ;  which,  however  just  tentimcnts  they 
may  be  esteemed,  I  have  found  can  never  be  Bineerej  excejit  in  those 
who  are  posBCased  of  them.  Being  Bensible  that  all  my  philosophy 
.woulJ  never  make  me  coniemed  in  my  present  eitualiKn,  I  began  to 
TOUBC  lip  inyBelf;  nnd  being  encouraged  by  iriBtanccs  of  recovery  frO'tn 
worse  dicgi*es'of  ihia  tliBlemper,  as  well  cs  by  the  assnrancea  of  my 
phyBicians,  I  btgnu  lo  think  of  something  muie  effectual  timn  I  had 
hitherto  tried.  I  found,  that  as  there  are  two  things  very  had  for  ihis 
diatemper,  aiudy  and  idleness,  so  there  arc  two  tliin^ja  very  gtmd,  huBi- 
IIC9B  and  diversion  ;  and  that  my  whole  time  was  &pciit  betwixt  the  bad, 
with  little  or  no  flbare  of  the  G;no[3.  Tor  this  reason  I  resolved  (o  seek 
out  a  more  active  Hfe ;  nnd  though  [  could  not  ([uit  my  pretensiona  in 
learning  but  with  my  last  hreath,  to  lay  them  aside  for  some  time,  in 
ord(.'f  the  more  effecluiiUv  to  rcanmc  them.  Upon  esaminalion,  I 
found  my  choice  confined  to  two  kinds  of  Hfe,  that  oF  a  travelling  go- 
vernor, and  that  of  a  merchant.  The  first,  besides  tha*  it  is  in  some 
reapccifl  an  idle  life,  was,  I  found,  unfit  for  me  ;  and  that  because  from 
R  aedeHtary  and  retired  way  of  living,  from  a  bashlul  tempL'r,  and  from 
&  norrow  fortune,  I^hadl  been  kittle  acciistomcd  to  general  companies, 
and  had  not  confidence  and;  knowledge  enuuj^h  of  the  world  to  push  my 
fortune^  or  lo  be  Berviceablc  in  that  way.  1  therefore  fixed  my  choice 
upon  u  merchant;  and  having  got  recommendation  to  a  considerable 
trader  in  Brirlol,  1  am  just  nnw  hastening  thither,  witli  a  resoluiion  to 
forget  myatlf,  and  every  thing  that  ia  pael — to  engage  myself,  as  far  as 
18  possible,  in  that  course  of  life-^and  to  toss  abmii  the  world,  from  the 
one  polcr  lo  the  otheff  till  I  leave  ibis  distemper  behind  me. 

'  Ai  I  am  come  to  London  in  mv  way  to  Brislol.  I  have  rewilved,  if 
poasibk%  to  get  your  advice,  though  I  should  take  ilits  iihsnrd  method  «f 
jirocuring  it.  All  the  physicians  I  have  coiiBulied,  though  very  nhle, 
(Mulct  never  enter  mlo  my  distemper;  because  not  l>eing  persona  of  great 
llearning:  beyond  their  own  professiooi  they  were  unncquftinted  with 
'■thwe  motions  tif  the  mind.  Your  fame  pointed  you  «ut  as  the  propetcst 
fjeraon  to  resolve  my  doubts,  Hnd  1  was  determined  to  have  Bomebody's 
opinion,  whicli  1  could  rest  upon  in  all  the  varieties  of  fears  and  hopes 
incident  to  bo  lingering  a  distenipcr.' — p.  31. 

What  the  answer  lo  this  letter  was,  we  <lo  not  learn,  nfir  even 
ttrhcrtber  It  wa?  ever  5€I]t,  Huiuc  soon  fled  frnui  Bristol  ami  its 
ieO^ci's.      He  hsul  recovered  Lis  hienllh — and  then    spent  three 
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3"earB  in  France,  acc|uiring  the  tangviage,  conversing^  wilh  \he 
Jesuits  of  La  Flecbe.  studying  the  miracles  of  the  Abbi?  Paris, 
anni  composing^  his  '  Treatise  of  11  uman  Nature."  ■  Aftor  pasiing 
ttuee  jears  »-ery  Bgreenbly  in  that  country,  I  cnme  over  to  London 
in  1737.*  ^-^  ^ 

His  first  transaction  wilh  abODlcsellpr  !»  characteristic.  Arnong' 
the  AISS.  to  which  Mr.  Burton  has  had  access  i&  one  bearing 
ttie  fullowing  tiile : — 

'  Articles  of  ftgrtemtnt,  made,  concludedj  and  agreed  upon  tbe  2Glh 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our"  Lord  one  thoUeand  »even  hundred 
■ml  lliirty-eiglit,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  lovereign 
lord  King  George  the  Second, — between  David  Hume  of  LuncBSter 
Ciurt  of  ihe  one  part,  nnd  John  NoOnC  of  ChettpaiJc,  London,  book- 
Ktler,  of  llie  other  j>itI.' 

•  By  thig  Tery  preciie  document,  it  i»  provided  thnt  '^'  the  said  David 
Hume  ftball  and  will  permit  nnd  fuffc^r  the  va-id  John  Noooe  to  have, 
hold,  and  enjoy,  thj;  iol«  property,  benefit,  niid  advantage  of  printing  and 
publishing  the  first  ediiiyn  of  the  aaid  book,  not  exeeeding  one  thouaand 
copiea  thereof."  The  author,  in  return,  receive*  50/.,  and  twelve  bound 
enpiu  of  the  hoolt.  The  transaction  ii  on  the  Ahote  creditRble  to  the 
discernment  nnd  liberalky  of  Mr.  Xoonc.  It  may  be  qucBtioned, 
■whether,  in  this  age,  when  knowledge  has  BpEcaJ  bo  much  wider,  and 
money  is  8o  much  leaa  valuuble,  it  woutd  be  easy  to  find  a  hooliBeller, 
*rho,  on  the  gronnd  of  its  internal  merite,  would  give  50^  for  an  edition 
of  a  new  Toetaphyeioil  work,  by  an  unknown  and  young  author,  bom 
and  brought  uj)  tti  a  remote  part  of  the  empire-  Th^ese  arucleB  refer  to 
(he  first  and  teconJ  of  the  three  volumes  of  the  "Trealisc  of  Human 
Kature ;"  and  they  were  accordingly  published  in  JanuarVi  1139. 
They  include  "  Book  I,  Of  the  Understandiag,"  and  "Book  II.  Of 
the  Pasgiona."  ' — »ol,  i.  p.  65. 

Mume  wa3  twent}'-seTen — self-educated^  or  educated  by  books 
alone;  brougbt  up  in  solitude;  reasoning- much  with  himself ;  care'- 
less  of  the  prejudices  of  others ;  full  of  courage ;  confi4ient  of  his 
powers;  with  the  whole  feelings  of  his  nature  concentrated  in  a 
passion  for  literary  fame.  He  fell  no  compunctious  viailings  at  the 
thought  of  abolishing  a  creed  and  establishing:  a  paradox,  bul  re- 
cpiTod  his  fifty  pounds,  and  hoped  to  starlle  the  world  and  to  become 
a  man  of  mark.  Wc  do  not  say  he  wrote  contrary  to  his  opinions ; 
hnt  to  throw  upon  the  world  a  book  of  crude  unwei^lied  philosophy, 
l:impcrias  hi  such  perilous  matter,  is  but  litUc  less  criminal, 
iiume  lived  to  see  something  of  this,  and  lo  regret  his  juvenile 
performance,  He  was  anxious  that  it  should  he  forgotten,  and 
complained  of  the  injustice  of  judging  him  by  its  contents  (|i,  9S), 
At  the  time,  however,  he  was  only  disappointed  that  it  pruducetl 
»o  liule  sensation.  'It  fell,'  he  says,  '  still-born  from  the  press;' 
but  yet  lie  published  an  additiinnal  volume  three  years  afterwards, 
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ami  was  sfM>n  called  upon  for  \  second  edition.     U  was  an  unrca- 
fi^nnable  phiU?»r>pber  who  ciuld  liope  fur  more  success- 

Upon  tliis  book,  wbicli  contains  t]ic  wbole  csaenre  of  Hume's 
philosoplij,  announced  iviih  llie  raslmess  of  youlh,  and  all  iLe 
tlogmatisiti  wiilt  which  he  afterwards  reproached  olhers,  we  shall 
not  dwell.  We  think  his  biojjrapher  is  mislaken  in  calling^  it 
'  Ibe  solitary'  labour  of  one  micid.'  It  may  be  sO  Us  ref^ards  lis 
elaljoraticm  and  style;  but  Hume  has  liJinself  told  us  of  his  pre- 
vious reading,  nnd  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  tract  his  syslcin  Ki 
■Is  source  in  Ihasc  studies.  VVjth  regard  to  tho  principles  evolved 
in  the  'Treatise,*  the  botjk  is  now  fuund  onl_y  on  the  shelf  of  the 
melapliysician  and  achnlar  ;  nnd  we  shall  not,  ive  hope,  be  niisun- 
ilerst'KHl  when  we  venture  lo  regard  it  as  a  mere  mel:i physical 
exerciiaiion,  a  speculation  prohnbly  not  intended  and  certainly 
not  m  idLcjilculaied  to  affect  hiicnnn  llfcor  condu<:t.  llis  in  truth  a 
pretty,  pbitosophicnl  puzzle — a  clo\'er,  dexterous  argumentaiinfl 
for  what  every  one  feels  lo  be  untrue,  aind  the  eompletesi  proof  of 
which  could  never  alter  the  conduct  upon  nny  cognate  or  dependent 
subject.  He  essnys  to  prove  by  an  examination  of  ihe  mind  ih.it 
nothing-  is  known,  and  in  a  curious  circle  to  demonstrate  that 
nothiiirr  has  been  or  can  be  demonstrated.  Such  au  univcTsal 
scepticism  scarcely  can  merit  serious  discussion.  However  dan- 
gerous for  shallow  dogmatists  who  took  the  first  prnpo3itions>  and 
would  not  wcfrk  out  the  necessary  corollary,  it  is  not  very  apt  to 
mislead  sane  thinkers,  when  the  facia  of  revelation  and  the 
doctrines  of  relipon  are  placed  on  the  same  foundation  of  belief 
with  the  knoH'ledgt!  we  obtain  from  the  hi^bust  human  testimony 
nr  our  own  experience,  and  with  ihe  conclusions  of  matheiratiral 
science.  The  idealist,  when  be  has  most  successfully  argued  ihat 
We  have  Ho  prOof  of  the  CKiBtonce  of  matter,  does  not  the  less 
trust  his  house  on  the  s<did  foundation  of  the  earth.  The  wildest 
flumeist  did  not  really  doubt  that  Ciesar  once  lived  in  Rome — 
that  (he  son  will  rise  to-morrow — that  the  stiuarc  of  the  hypo- 
thenuse  is  ecjual  to  the  sum  of  the  stjiunres  of  tlie  opposite  sides. 
In  all  these  matters  man  is  satisfied  to  act  upon  the  knowledge 
arisin|r  from  testimony,  experience,  and  inathcmalical  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  he  need  not  wonder  or  complain  that  he  has  no  higher 
or  cleJirer  knowledge  of  ihc  truths  of  religion  than  the  highest 
that  his  mind  is  capable  of. 

The  criticism  of  liume's  'Treatise'  in  the  Rexnew  called  *The 
^History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,*  is  such  a  inisLtureof  censatc 
'  sarcasm,  with  a  prognostication  of  future  fame,  ilmt  it  has 
thou^iit  to  be  the  joint  contribution  of  Itvo  authors.  The 
uiiecdute  ol  Hutne'v  violent  ra^e  on  occasion  of  it,  and  his  atlacking 
the  unlucky  publisher  suord  in  hand,  was  not  printed  till  after 
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his  deaiii  ('  London  Rcr./  v.  p.  200).  Mr.  Burlon  tlisbclieics 
it.  nntt  has  brought  suflicient  rcawms  fur  his  discreJit  of  so  impro- 
bable a  slory. — (f.  I  i  1 .) 

The  ■  Essava,  Moral  and  Political,"  were  pubUsheJ  in  174'2, 
'  The  work,'  snys  Hiiine,  '  waK  favourably  received,  and  soon  iDade 
me  enlirely  forpct  my  former  disappoinlmeni.  I  continued  niib 
my  mother  and  brother  in  the  ctiuniry,  nnd  in  tliat  lime  reeo- 
lered  the  knonletlgo  of  the  Greek  language,  tvliich  I  had  loo 
routh  ncglecied  in  my  early  vouth.'  He  scmjii,  however,  removed 
la  Edinburgh,  and  amonfr  his  first  appearances  is  an  endeavour 
fak  ohtnin  iLe  professorship  of  moral  ])bilosophv  in  ibat  universilj, 
about  Christmas  in  174-1.  His  friends  had  some  influence  niili 
the  town  council,  who  by  a  siratifte  nrrangemenl  are  the  patrtfns 
(how  would  the  '  beads  of  boii&es  '  hkc  (u  sil  under  tbe  direction 
and  patronage  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Oxford  ?)  ;  but  the 
Uatlies  bethought  them  ol  the  'avisamcnLum'  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  April,  1745,  appointed  another  to  the  vacant 
chair  of  Elhies. 

Passing  over  Hume's  allendance  on  Lord  Annandnlc,  art  un- 
happy ncbleman  who,  nmou^  more  SErious  frenzies,  had  a  rag^o 
for  lileratorc  and  fancied  a  titerniy  'liecpcr,' — -n  chapHer  in  tlie 
pbihisopher's  life  which  nc  think  iina  been  linnecpssartly  dwelt 
upon. — and  turmns  with  some  slight  disg'ust  from  the  bitkerinss 
of  interested  connexions  and  Hutne's  pertinacious  claim  of  7>'i^ 
instead  of  37/-  lOs.,  which  he  pressed  first  by  Ihc  influence  of  Lis 
friends,  and  then  by  threats  of  Law; — ivc  come  to  an  event  that 
had  much  influenee  on  his  fulure  life.  In  17^6  (ann.  relal.  35) 
he  was  invilwd  to  act  as  secretary  to  General  St.  Clair,  who  ivas 
^ing  in  command  of  an  expedition  intended  for  Canada,  but 
uUimately  sent '  to  seek  ad^'enturcs'  on  the  coast  of  France,  and 
which  resulted  in  the  unhappy  and  ill-managed  attempt  »l  Qui- 
b«on  Bay,  ■  Such  a  romantic  adventure  and  such  a  hurry  I 
hare  not  beurdof  before,  T|ie  office  is  very  genteel — ten  shillings 
a:-day,  perrjuisiies,  and  no  expenses.' — (p.  '208.)  The  General 
upon  whom  Hume  attended  is  not  Known  for  any  feats  of  arms, 
but  Laa  a  distinction  of  a  difTerpiil  kinil^  and  one  of  ivhich  Scol- 
laudj  with  all  its  caution  ami  allcg'ed  coldness,  has  furnished  other 
instances.  '  He  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Lord  St.  Clair. 
His  eider  brother,  being  ejigagedl  in  ibe  rebellion  of  1715.  was 
attiintcd  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  father  left  the  family  estates 
to  General  St.  Clair,  who  with  a  generous  devotion  to  the  here- 
ditary principle,  conveyed  them  lo  bi&  elder  brother,  on  that 
gentleman  obtaining  a  pardon  nnd  a  siatutory  removal  of  the  dis^ 
ttbilities  nf  the  nllaindcr.' — (p-  210.) 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  of  which  he  left  an  account 
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or  defence  in  MS.,  now  prinlcd,  Hume  rcLurned  for  a  lime  lo 
Ninewells — the  ancient  seat  of  bis  family — in  Berwickslilre  ;  and 
•his  biographer,  seeing  no  traces  of  Lis  occupalion  there,  fills  the 
gap  with  El  few  scraps  ffom  hia  memorandum  book,  both  of 
pruBo  and  verse.  A  '  cbnracter,'  nhich,  not  in  bis  band,  but 
'  corrected  hete  and  there  hy  hinij'  is  suggested  lo  be  his  owHi 
has  the  following  toucbes  ;— 

'  I.  A  very  good  man,  the  constant  purpose  of  whose  life  is  lo  do 
mlBchief. 

'  2.  Fancies  he  is  dtBinlereBted  becaiue  he  subBtitules  vanity  in  place 
of  all  oiher  pasaions. 

<  4.  Licentious  in  hia  pen,  cautious  in  hi&  woTde,  etitl  mo're  bo  in  hin 
actions, 

'  7.  Exempt  from  vulgar  prejudicea,  full  of  his  own. 

'  13.  An  enthusiast  without  religion,  a  phtlosupher  who  de&paira  to 
attain  Imth.'— (p.  226.) 

If  this,  with  other  parts  of  the  same  exercise,  could  tcaWy  be 

estal>li&bed  a&  at  any  lime  Hume's  estimale  of  himself,  il  would 
indeed  be  very  curious— and  no  doubt  the  arlit^le  about  vanity 
tallies  well  with  an  anecdote  i^uoted  in  our  last  Number  from  the 
'  Lives  of  the  Lindsays  j"  but  we  confess  that  we  cannot  but  ihink, 
if  intended  for  a  character  of  him,  it  is  the  work  of  another;  if 
drawn  by  him&clf,  it  i»  his  efrliniale  of  another.  The  verses  wc 
may  pass  by,  with  still  more  unconcern.  Most  of  ibcm  are  apo- 
cryphal, and  aone  of  them  Worth  fathering. 

In  \7A^  be  was  again  secretary  ivith  General  8t.  Clair,  in  a 
mission  of  espionage  to  Vienna  and  Turin.  He  writes  to  Os- 
wald : — 

*  I  have  got  an  invitation  from  General  St.  Clair,  to  attend  him 
in  his  new  employment  at  ihe  court  of  Turin,  which  I  hope  will  prove 
au  agreeable,  \i  not  a  profitable  jaunt  for  me.     1  shall  have  an  oppor- 

litniiy  of  seeing  courts  and  camps;  and  if  I  can  afterwords  be  so  iuippy 
Fts  to  attain  leisure  and  oiher  opportunities,  tliis  knnwliedgG  may  even 
turn  to  actuisnt  to  me,  as  a  mnn  of  letters,  which,  I  confess,  has  nlwaja 
been  the  sole  object  of  my  aEubitioii.  1  liave  lohj{  liad  hu  intentionj  in 
my  riper  years,  of  ccmpostng  some  history  ;  and  1  q^ueation  not  but  somiC 
greater  eipericnce  in  the  operations  oF  the  field,  and  Lhe  intrigues  of  the 
cabinet,  will  he  requisite,  i»  order  to  enable  me  to  ^peak  ^iih  judgment 
Mpon  these  Bubjecis-  But,  notwithstanding  of  these  flattering  ideas  of 
futurity,  as  well  as  ihe  present  charms  of  variety,  I  must  confess  that  I 
left  home  with  infinite  regret,  where  I  liad  treasured  up  siores  of  study 
Jiiid  plana  of  thinking  for  many  years.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  bo 
happy  as  I  should  have  been  had  I  prosecuted  these.  But,  in  certain 
flituaiiona,  a  mau  darea  not  folluw  his  own  judgment  or  refuse  such 
offers  as  these.'— (p.  236.) 

He  wrote  a  journal  of  bis  lour.  In  letters  Id  bis  brother,  which 
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are  cbiefl^  rcuiarkaljlc  for  the  absence  of  all  taste  for  lUe  beauty 
of  nnture  or  pl(?itsurc  in  the  ossociaUnns  of  romance.  The  Rhine 
was  lo  him  no  more  tbaa  aiij  rulher  iii'er.  '  I  ibinli,'  lie  saj*,  'it 
ia  OS  bruad  as  from  the  fout  uf  )our  house  to  the  opjiosile  bnnks 
of  ihc  river.'  A  castle  in  ruini — Drachcnfcls  or  RoIaHtlaeck — waft 
npt  worthy  even  of  nollce ;  a  Gothic  church  was  a  barLarism  ;  and 
he  lias  left  a  letter  deacriptive  of  Cologne,  in  which  the  cathedral 
is  n<it  otiine<],  To  be  sure,  he  Ivissecl  (figuratively)  the  native 
earth  of  VirpI  at  Nfantua ;  but  Virgil  was  part  of  his  creed.  He 
is  delighted  hy  no  charms  of  scenery,  excited  by  no  recollections 
older  than  the  buttle  of  DeiLingcil;  and  yet  he  travelled  up  tho 
UUine  &nd  down  the*  Danube ;  throug^b  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
the  Tyrol ;  hy  the  Lacn  di  Garda  lo  Mantua;  through  Lombardy 
to  Turin.     IJut  fvom  Dan  to  Beersheba  he  found  all  barren. 

On  his  return  to  Britnin  in  174^,  bis  mother  was  dead  ;  but  he 
ainlinucd  to  live  al  Nincttells  Itl]  his  brother's  marriage,  two 
years  later,  when  he  turned  in  his  mind  various  plans  for  an  inde- 
pendent establishmenlj  countin|;  the  cost  ivith  his  accustomed 
caution,  lie  Wns  now  forty.  His  happy,  cheerful  nature,  and 
hi*  manly  spirit  of  independence  are  brought  out  strikingly  in  the 
fallowing  letter  (June,  17  jl)  to  the  same  friend  to  whom  he  con- 
fide<t  his  earhesL  dreams;  of  pastoral  happiness  and  philosophy. 

'  I  might  perhaps  pretend,  bb  well  eib  others,  to  complain  of  fi>r(UTifl; 
but  I  do  not,  and  should  condemn  myself  as  uiireaKouable  if  I  tliil. 
While  iivlerest  remains  as  at  present,  I  have  'Mi.  a-ycar,  a  hundred 
poiiniilfl  worth  of  books,  great  store  of  linens  and  fine  cIoiIicb,  and  near 
IDO/.  in  my  pocket ;  niong  ^vith  order,  frugality,  a  itmiig  Spirit  of  iiide- 
jtendcticy,  guod  licaltli,  a  contciil«d  humour,  and  an  uuBbating  luve  of 
study.  In  these  circumalaiKes  1  mubt  esteem  myself  one  uf  the  hnppy 
and  furlHnalc;  and  so  far  from  being  willing  to  draw  my  ticket  over 
nguin  in  the  lottery  of  life,  there  arcTery  few  prizes  with  which  f  wotild 
make  an  exchange.  After  some  deliberation,  I  am  resolved  to  eetilc  in 
Edinburgh,  and  hope  I  shall  be  able  with  these  reveimes  to  aay  with 
Horace — 

Est  bona  librorum  el  provisae  frugia  In  annum 

Copia. 
Bttidea  Other  reBsons  which  delcrniine  me  to  this  reeolution,  I  would 
not  go  too  far  uway  frum  my  sifiter,  who  thinks  she  ^vill  suon  follow  nie  ; 
and  in  that  cate,  wc  Bhall  prubnhly  take  u^  house  cither  in  Edinburi^h, 
Qi  the  neighhuurliood.  And  as  fhe  (my  eiEter)  can  join  30/.  ii-jear  la 
luy  stock,  uiul  hritigs  an  cqutil  bve  of  order  and  frugality,  wc  doubt  not 
ID  make  uur  revenues  answer.  Dr.  Clephsne,  who  Tiaa  taken  up  house^ 
is  10  kind  as  lo  offer  mt^  a  ruoni  in  it;  and  two  friends  in  Eiliiiburgh 
liavc  made  me  (lie  same  offer.  But  having  nothing  lo  osk  or  sulieit  at 
London,  I  would  not  renuive  ta  so  expensive  a  place;  and  nm  resolved 
to  keep  clear  of  all  obEigalionB  and  dependencies,  even  on  those  I  love  the 
most.' 

'Itt 
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'  In  fiilfilrucnl  t>f  llic  dcsif^i  ihtiB  announced,  he  telU  ub  in  his  "own 
life,'"  "  Tn  nil,  I  ri'nioveii  from  the  country  tu  ihe  lowni,  the  true  accne 
for  a  man  of  letlf  ra."  * — vol.  i,  p.  342. 

While  lie  was  abroail,  in  IJ^Sj  there  bad  issued  frnin  ihe  Lon- 
don jiress    Hume's   '  Inquiry    concerning   Human   UnOcrsland" 
ing,'  a  re-cooked  dish  of  the  old  '  Treatise  of  Human  Nalure,' — : 
wilh  the  addition  cif  his  'Essay  on   Miracles'    (which,    in  the' 
opinion  of  Mr.  Eurtun,  would  have  been  lcs&  oHcnsive  with  a.  difle- 
rent  lille)  ;  and  during  his  residence  at  Ninewells  he  had  aniuaed 
htmself  with  composing  n  fcW  personal  and  pulilical  stjinhs  With' 
which  he   weis  mightily  picnsed — very  labtmous  endeavouis  at' 
drQllery,  most  dull  joking  they  arc!!  (pp.  308,  31  7-li      In  1751  ha  i 
published    the    •  Inquiry  concerning  the   Princijdea  of  Morals,^ 
which  Mr.  Burton  sLvles  '  the  full  development  of  his  uiililoriait 
gysteiii ;'  and  which,  says  Hume,  '  In  my  Own  opinion  (who  oug^lit ' 
nttt  to  judge  on  that  suhject)  is  of  all    my  writing-s.  hlstorJcil, 
philosiiphical,  or   literary,  incomparably  the  best.      It  came  uuvj 
noticed  and  Ofiobservcd  into  the  world,' 

We  wish  Mr.  Burton  had  used  another  word  than  Utilt'tarianA 
for  Hume's  ethical  system.     It  smaclis  loo  sirong^  of  the  school  i 
which  seeks  to  prove  its  orig^inalily  by  Jcfqruiing  our   language^J 
The  'Incjuiry'  is  anything  but  a  complete  system — but  it  is  a.j 
very  pleasing  buok.      We  are  not  so  (iI'lGn  mused  to  question  thai 
authijr'»  positions,  perhaps  because  there  is  less  to  prove,  and  it)| 
is  mure  animated  in  stvle  than  his  earlier  work.      It  is  not  in  its 
main  doctrine  new,  though  the  mode  of  treatment  g-iives  it  thnb'^ 
appearance;    it  would  be   indeed    a  reproach  to  philosophy  to" J 
admit,  that  now  for  the  first  lime   it  taught  that  all  the   kind 
affections  and  feelings,  all  the  benevolent  acts,  all  the  better  parts 
of  our  nature,  are  useful  to  society. 

If  Hume  cotild  complain  that  the  '  Inquiry'  came  unnoticed 
inio  the  world,  it  was  not  ao  with  the  ncjtl  production  of  his  brain, 
his  *  Pcdilical  DlscourBcs,'  Mhe  only  work  of  mine  that  wna  sue- 
ccssful  on  the  Arst  publication.  It  wfts  well  received  abrond  and  at 
home.'  Of  IUmc  Eswys  Lord  Brougham  hns  said,  that  '  ihey 
combine  almost  every  excellence  which  can  beSonp  to  such  a  per- 
formance:'  they  exhibit  roitainly  clear  reasoning,  learning,  happy 
choice  of  subjects,  elegance,  precision,  and  vigour  of  language; 
nor  can  the  writer's  originality  be  denial,  or  that  here  we  have 
the  introduction  of  a  new  and  widely  influcnlial  system  of  polilicc 
and  political  economy.  They  were  successful  in  Bnlain,  and 
immediately  and  repeatedly  translated  into  French  ;  and  indecil 
acquired  in  that  country  for  thciuselvcs  and  for  their  author 
much  more  popularity  than  he  enjoyed  at  home, 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Hume  to  obtain  the  moral  philo- 
sophy 
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Sf»pliy  chtiir  in  the  Llniversityof  Glasgow, — wlicre  Edmund  Burke 
is  saiil  also  lo  liave  be^n  a  dpfented  ra.ndulate,— and  a  succ'essful 
struggle  for  the  office  of  librarian  to  ihc  FacuHy  of  Advocates  in 
E^linburgh,  are  boih  crowded  into  this  cvenlful  veur  of  Hyme's 
life.  His  triumpK  as  ti>  Ihe  librarinndiip  jiroduccd  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Dr.  Clepliane,  uhirh  wo  wish  \\c  had  room  to  give 
entir**,  for  it  ofTrjrds  curious  glances  iijto  the  then  state  of  Dpiaion 
antl  fet;lin°:  in  tLe  norlbern  mclropolis^ 

■*  Nothing;  siin^e  the  rebellion  has  ever  so  tiuicTi  engnged  the  atLctitmn 
of  this  lowiij  except  Provost  Stewart's  trial ;  tiid  there  scarce  is  a  tiiuji 
iwhci«e  fi-icnclship  or  ficqHainiance  I  ■would  desire,  who  has  not  given  lUfr 
utwloiibted  proofs  of  hii  concern  iind  regnnl. 

*  What  ia  more  eitraonliuary,  the  ciy  of  religion  could  not  hinder  dts 
ladies  from  being  vioienlly  my  parliMins,  and  1  owe  my  success  iu  a  i^rejil 
mCAeure  to  their  BQlJcilations.  One  has  broke  nS  all  eummercc  with  her 
lover,  hecciiiBe  lie  voicd  against  me!  and  W.  Loclfhari^  in  a  sptccli 
to  the  Faculty,  said  that  there  was  no  walking  the  streets,  iwr  even  *h- 
joynig  inic'a  own  fireside,  on  account  of  their  importunate  zeal.  The 
town  eavB,  that  even  hia  bed  was  not  aofe  for  him,  though  his  ^Ifc  waa 
coiiMn-tjcrmaii  to  my  antDgnnift      .... 

*  The  whole  body  of  cadiee'*'  brought  flambeaux,  nnd  made  iUuminatioiii 
lo  mark  their  plenaurc  at  my  euccess;  atid  next  mnrnin;^  [    hud  the 
driime  and  town  music  at  my  door,  t«  espresa  their  jny^  ae  they  paid,  of 
my  beinp  nmde  n.  preal  man.     They  coidd  not  imagine  that  so  great  if- 
frtiv  could  he  raised  about  so  mere  a  irifle, 

*  About  a  formight  before,  I  hod  published  a  Discourie  of  the  Pro- 
testant Succession,  wherein  I  had  very  liberally  abused  both  Whiga 
and  Torica;  ret  I  enjoyed  the  favour  of  both  partica.  , 

*  Suchj  dear  Doctor,  ie  the  triumph  of  your  friend;  yet,  Hniidnt  all  this 
crcaineaB  and  gWy,  even  though  niaatcr  of  30,000  volumes,  and  pos- 

"  raing  Ihe  Bmilcs  of  a  hunilred  fnir  ones,  in  this  very  pinnacle  of  human 
indciir  anil  felicity,  I  cuet  n  favourable  regnrd  un  you,  nnd  catncsily 
aire  your  friendship  and  good-will ;  a  lialc  flallerVj  too,  from  eo  emi- 
nent n  hand,  would  he  very  uccepiable  lo  me.  You  know  you  nreeume- 
what  in  my  deht  in  that  particular.  The  present  I  mude  you  of  my  In- 
i|uiry  wns  ralrulnted  hotli  as  a  mark  of  my  reii^ard,  and  as  a  snare  lo 
catch  a  little  incen?efrora  you.  Why  do  you  put  me  to  the  neccEaity  of 
giving  it  to  nij'Bell  ?' — p.  371. 

Annlher  letter  to  the  saine  person  (JanTiary,  1753)  lias  ihe 
fflbwing^  charmins  picture  of  a  cheerful  and  conlentcd  mind  : — 

'  I  ahall  exult  nnd  triiimph  to  yon  a  litlie,  that  I  hnve  now  at  last- 
being  turned  of  forty,  to  my  own  honour,  to  that  of  learning,  and  to  that 
nfthc  present  Fige — -arrived  at  tlicdignity  ofbeingA  householder.  About 
seven  ninnlhs  i»i;o  I  got  a  house  of  my  own,  and  conipltted  a  regtdnr 
fanidy  ;  consiKting  of  a  hctid,  viz.,  myself,  and  two  inferior  members,  a 
mtid  and  a  cat.     My  lister  has  siuce  joined  oic^  ami   keeps  mv  coni* 

*  A  ptiriifigcd  bMly  of  ilreet  jwrl^n — ntUuiiiiEt^  JeicriUril  in  '  Humjilirf  Chitk«r.* 
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pany.  Willi  frugality  I  can  reach,  I  fiiidj  cicanlinejiB,  warmlh,  light, 
pleiily,  Hiidconteutracnt.  What -would  you  havemore?  Iiidependenue? 
I  have  it  in  a  supreme  degTce.  Honour  ?  ihat  is  not  Bltogether  ■wDiitiug. 
Grace?  tliat  will  come  m  time.  A  wife?  thst  is  none  of  the  indispen- 
sable requisilcs  oflife.  Books?  that  js  one  of  them;  and  I  have  more 
than  t  Can  itse.  In  short,  I  camiot  find  ai\y  blessing  of  consuqiteiicc 
which  I  am  tint  possessed  of,  in  a  grenier  or  leas  degree ;  and  ^tlHiout 
any  gfieat  effort  of  philosophv,  I  may  be  easy  and  Biihafiici, 

'  As  there  »  no  happinese  without  occupaiion,  I  have  begun  fl  work 
which  will  employ  me  several  years,  and  which  yields  mc  much  EiitiBliic- 
tion.  'Tia  a  History  of  Britain,  from  the  Union  of  this  Croivna  ty  the 
present  lime.  I  have  already  finislied  the  reign  of  King  Jiimtf.  Jly 
friends  flatter  me  (by  thia  1  menn  that  they  don't  flatter  mc)  that  I  have 
Eueceeded.  You  know  that  there  is  no  post  of  honour  in  the  English 
Pariiaai^uB  mote  vacant  than  that  of  hiatory,  Stjle,  jud|,'ment.  inipur- 
tiality,  care — everything  i»  wanting  to  our  hiBtorians;  and  even  Raiiin, 
during  this  latier  period,  ia  extremely  deficient,  I  make  my  work  very 
concisej  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  It  disidea  into  three  very 
moderate 'vohiraea  :  the  one  to  end  with  the  death  of  Charles  the  First; 
the  second  at  rhe  Revolution :  the  third  at  the  Accession,  for  1  dare  ruiiie 
no  neiirer  the  present  times.  The  work  will  neither  pleaeu  the  Duke  of 
Beilford  nor  James  Frascr;  hut  I  hope  it  will  please  you  and  pobterity. 
Krijfin  eic  uti. 

'  Si),  dear  Doctor,  after  having  mended  my  pen,  and  bit  my  nail?,  [ 
return  to  the  narration  of  parliamentary  fnctiuLiBi  or  court  intrjj^tiea,  ofa 
civil  wara,  and  bid  you  heartily  adieu.' — p.  311. 

Thi$  is  the  first  inLiinnlian  of  his  great  undertaking ;  bnl  Lt'fore 
advening  further  to  it  we  willingly  turn  to  glance  at  Hume's  cur- 
rc5pond(^rtts  ikiul  tlic  si^ciety  ainaiig  which  be  was  now  living. 

Hume's  eaiJy  friends  (several  of  «li(»iii  were,  we  believe,  bis 
relations)  the  St.  Clairs,  Baron  Mure.  Oswald,  Lord  Glasgow, 
all  f»f  them  men  of  great  inleUigenfe — ^Sir  Gilberl  Elliot,  wbosc 
lelters  conBrm  nl)  our  prcvJouE  impressions  of  his  admirable 
sense  and  accomplisbnienl — were  of  such  rank  and  connesions 
as  Would  have  secured  bis  adiriission  to  the  highest  cirdei  uf 
llie  metropolis  of  Scollnnd,  so  far  an  bis  fortune  enabled  bim  la 
live  in  them.  One  of  his  intimates,  and,  as  we  have  miderstucid, 
a  very  frequent  correspondent.,  was  Piitritk  Lord  Elibank — com- 
monly known  as  '  the  ctevnv  Lord : '  but  of  letters  to  that  re- 
markable person  the  R.S.E.  collection  has  aflbrded  no  valuable 
specimen — and  we  see  but  one  from  Lis  Li>rdship  to  Hume — a 
noticenble  blank.  His  mibiary  expedition  liad  thrown  him  into 
the  intimacy  of  several  other  persona  of  a  diiferenl  class,  but  with 
whom  the  philosopher  assimilated  with  perfect  tase,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  on  terms  of  even  greater  familiarity  than  with  the 
civilians  of  bis  early  correspondence.  Abercrombie,  Edmonstone, 
and   Erskine  were    all  soldiers  of  good  birth,  and  of  sufficient 
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standing  in  ibeir  profession  to  secure  their  position  in  the  best 
socieJy. 

Aoolher  correspondent,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  become  I 
acquainlecl  in  the  Quiberon  expedilion,  was  Dr.  John  Clephanaj, 
to  whom  some  of  ibc  most  entortaioing  letters  in  this  work  ara 
addressed.     Clephsne  wns,  like  Hume  himself,  a  Scotchman  of 
family  but  no  fortune,  who  hnd  turned  an  unusually  good  education] 
to  account,  brat  as  travelling  tutor  lo  several  young;  LCngb&L  nuble'l 
men,  and  latterly  as  a  practising;  physictun  in  London.     He  wns  a 
very  accomplished  persim,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Dr.  Mead  iti 
fiirniing'  bis  collections  of  ancient  and  foreign  art.      But  he  never 
neglected  his  profession,  And  bid  fair  to  rise  high  in  it  if  he  bad 
not  been  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  a  medical  appointnjcnl  in  thttl 
expcditinns  against  the  coasts  of  France  in  17oS,  where  be  diedi 
Fortunately  he  had  ihe   habit  of  preSen-ing  his  papers ;   aiid  it  iaj 
from  a  mass  of  varied  correspondence  with  Italian  virtuosi  and 
eminent  persons  of  Paris,  that  ibcsc  letters  of  Hume  ar& selecledi ! 

Though  the  town  of  Kdinburgh  Was  so  different,  the  compo«< 
Bition  and  lone  of  its  society,  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  was  nut 
unlike  what  it  is  known  to  be  at  the  present  day.  There  was  tlie 
latne  body  of  tlic  country  squirearchy,  with  however  ti  tmuch  lalgef 
sprinking  of  ibe  mibiliiy,  who  bad  not  then  gut  inured  to  Limdua 
life.  There  were  the  same  liierary  lawyers  and  scientific  diKtors. 
There  was  perhaps  more  claret  drunk,  certainly  more  drunk  in 
clubs  and  taverns — for  the  general  narrowness  of  domestic  accom- 
modation OS  well  as  of  fortune  prescribed  a  v^?^y  moderate  indul- 
gence of  social  dnraeHlic  intercourse.  The  ladies  were  not,  per* 
bapj,  in  general  so  well  educated  as  their  grent-grand-daughlcrs ; 
but  there  was  much  easy,  unexpensive,  and  yet  refined  society  up 
those  high  'common  stairs,'  in  the  'closes,'  and  ■  wynds,"  where  a 
modern  lawyer's  fine  lady  would  6nd  it  impossible  lo  breathe. 

One  e]emenl  there  was  which  is  now,  we  believe,  quite  wanting 
— a  considerable  admixture  of  ihe  most  eminent  clcrrry  of  the 
national  church,  who  then  found  it  not  inconsistent  wilh  their 
duties  to  give  some  part  of  their  time  to  general  society.  The 
beneficial  influence  they  exercised  upon  it  may  be  readily  under- 
stood ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  greater  than  the  ^nod  ciTects  pro- 
duced up<3n  their  own  body  by  mixing  on  terms  of  etjualily  and 
freedom  wilh  laymen  at  least  as  intelligent  as  themselves, 

The  Presbyterian  establishment  la  in  not  a  few  respects  sin- 
gular among  the  churches  of  Christendom.  The  inci(enienls  of 
their  clergy  to  study,  and  its  reivards^  havcj  from  a  very  early 
period  at  least,  been  lew  and  mean;  anil  \\\c  pen)>Ie,  interdicting 
to  the  clergy,  as  they  do  to  women,  all  scholastic  learning,  seem 
to    have  had  a  prejudice  against  any  accumplishmenls  in  their 
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mliusters  e^SMpl  those  of  tlie  pulpit.  This  brouglit  it  about 
tlinl  the  cstablislimeni,  wlikti  Ims  in  all  periotls  juinlucetl  as  ei- 
eiiiptary  workin°:  paslors  and  ns  etTetiive  prencliers  as  anv.  had 
befirro  Hump's  dny  become  Tetnarkablo  through  Eonvpe  as 
•  llie  iinlenrntM.1  rhiircb."  Wbilc  tlits  v^auiwaTsifoCia,  as  War- 
burton  called  il,  prevailed,  llie  only  tenrning  <if  churchmen 
Wds  n  lay  learning;  nncl  the  nnly  prizes  in  the  lottery  were 
the  cily  churches — which  benefices  were  adiJitionally  coveteil 
for  the  rhancc  of  hnUlino;  at  llie  enmc  time  a  Professor's  chair 
in  the  University,  Such  combinalinn  of  eccleslasticnl  nnd  acwde- 
mica\  etnoluments  has  within  our  own  lime  been  condemned  as 
interferino;'  with  the  due  discharge  of  the  sacred  function  ;  and  we 
believe  the  prnctite  has  been  whoHy  abolished,  The  results  of 
this  Tpform  are  not  yet  of  cnursc  developofh  But  it  so  happened, 
Utldot  the  old  system,  that  at  the  time  we  arc  speaking  of,  the 
cicrpy  of  Ddinburgb  numbered  among- ihem  some  men  as  eminent 
OS  Scollaiut  has  prfjduced.in  various  hrnnches  of  tnlclleclual  e\ox- 
tion.  Anion^  these.  Principal  Robe risun  the  historian,  the  leader  oi 
tlie  dominant  (or  Moderate)  parly  in  the  Kirk,  and  Dr.  Blair,  whose 
lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles  Icllres  were  once  much  esteemed, 
though  he  is  now  cbiefliy  rcinembcrctl  by  his  sermnns,  were  fa- 
vouriie,  but  by  nn  means  pre-eminent  members  of  the  sticiety 
into  which  Hume  was  now  admitted.  It  excited  some  surprise' 
in  various  qunrlerE  then,  and  continues  to  (to  so,  that  such  clergy-' 
men  should  have  cnnsenletl  to  live  on  lerms  of  familiar  inter-' 
course  with  one  who  held  and  published  doctrines  like  those 
id  Ilumc.  We  do  nut  wish  to  enter  into  that  queMion  on 
ihia  occasion  :  if  Mr.  Jlorum's  work  may  be  relied  on  as  a  com- 
plete authorily,  and  we  kn>nv  of  little  in  oppositiun  to  it  on  tbis 
head,  it  mtist  ht  our  conclusion  that  Ihe  open  and  avowed  friend- 
ship which  cxlsled  between  them,  did  not  at  ihc  time  and  on  the 
spot  affect  injuriously  the  professional  repuialion  and  influence 
of  Lhusc  clerg^ymen,  who  yd  were  sufficiently  exposed  to  criti- 
cism, from  the  conspicuous  place  they  filled,  and  the  violence 
of  church  pnrlies  iit  the  periini,*  There  nre  two  letlers  which 
throw  light  upon  the  forbearance  exercised  by  those  men  of  oppo- 
site principles,  nnd  with  them  we  will  leave  the  matter,  merely 

"  iliplietliua  Kail  fur  li»  euELrtjiilur  in  lii*  cure  rbe  leailer  of  ilie  iijipoii'ie  (oi  lii'jkjty 
ina)  imrty  of « lie  Kirk.  Tliii  Wnn  IJr.Joliii  ¥.tt\iine,  ihe  prencher  whom  Pl^ydtll  tixik 
Cti!iii>el  Sluiiiwriiyg-  lo  lie»r  on  liii  Hr«l  viail  tu  KdiiibiirgL — wbo  '  liAiX  ■dUom  fa»td  lu 
tntlcb  1«ll■>>^SI  m  eta  J  lib;  dual  aculettpu,  utiii  eiitrg}'  ut  ticgiimeril  bniuglit  into  line  jei- 
TiceorClirisfiaiiilj."  Dr.  Erskiii*  vain,  rlivine  of  llitmnal  ligid  awd  levfw  Calriursl  ic 
•clioul ;  Biiit  lif  M-ai  aim  a  iinhiy  ilmctriilnl  gi:ijllr>eii;iii  cif  t>ii:  [imett  Irutb  nnd  liDIHmr. 
HitWtfuni  utol  lie  wpnv  thraiigli  iirr,  D|i|)a»ril  on  aLI  ([unliuiis  uf  cluircli  gmcnimmt 
UlM  pt'ltllu;  5cl  \Wy  imiit  ilitii  d«.yi  in  [lie  cammiun  ilutiei  ciT  lliptr  tniiiitU'f  wirli 
muliuil  rcipect,  unl  klriliiii«  UvvJ  lu  |>rracti  a  funtril  fcrnivii  Umring  In-iimuii}  'q  the 
high  wfTit  of  Ibii  rrimd,  luilleafiip,  oiiil  rira), 
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nb4erving  tbnt  Disliop  Culler  not  only  eschangeJ  tlie  common 
civilities  of  liie  wiili  Hume  after  having^  roceii'eJ  liisTrealise,  but 
•everyrthere  TecommciiJed  hi*  Moral  aiwl  Pnlilical  Kssay*.'  It 
was  iiot  U)  sucli  men  lliat  Husne's  inet;a]iliysicnl  idciuiiies  could 
prove  ilangeroii3  ;  while  ihe  puriLy  uf  his  life  cotnuiAndcd  r^si>pci, 
and  bis  beneiioleril  and  kindly  nature  (for  wliidi  ne  nred  nul 
appeal  to  the  ima^iiiaUoD  of  Henry  Mackenzie;  and  the  1i{?auLirul 
itory  of  La  Koche)  recominnnded  him  to  lliolr  alTection.  'J'he 
first  of  the  follotving  extracts  is  from  a  letter  of  Hume  (in  1761) 
to  Dr.  Blair: — 

'  'Permit  me  the  freedom  of  aaying  a  word  to  ycHiTtelf.  When- 
ever 1  have  had  the  pleusure  to  Iw  in  vowr  companVf  if  ihe  discourse 
turned  upon  any  common  imbject  of  liternture  or  reasoning,  I  always 
purled  from  you  Wh  entertained  and  inBirucied.  But  wlicn  llie  coii- 
vcreutiort  waa  diverted  hy  yon  from  this  chDiiucl  towards  ihe  euhject  uf 
your  profeision,  though  I  douht  not  but  your  iiileTilioHawcre  very  fiicndly 
Inwards  mc»  1  uwn  I  never  received  the  eanic  EalisfaGiiun :  t  was  Eipt  in 
be  tired,  and  you  to  be  angry.  I  would  tiierefyre  wish,  for  the  fiiLurc, 
whenever  ray  good  fortune  inrowa  me  in  your  wuy,  lliJit  Oie*e  topics 
should  be  forborne  between  v.^.  I  hiwe  long  since  done  with  nil  itiqui- 
rtcB  on  Buch  subjectG,  mid  am  become  incispuble  of  instruction ;  thuugh 
I  own  no  one  is  more  cupsble  of  convevicig  it  than  younelf.' — vol.  il. 

p.  in. 

"  The  next  is  part  of  a  letlpr  to  Hume  from  Dr.  Cnmpbelt,  the 
author  of  a  ATcIl-receiveU'  nnd  able  nniwcr  to  hi»  '  Essay  on  Mi- 
r-itles;'— 

<25M  Iww,  17fi3. 

'  The  testimony  you  are  pieoEcd  to  (five  in  fnvour  of  oiy  pcrfor rh&»ce, 
IB  ftn  himour  of  which  1  should  l>c  emirely  ynwortliY,M"ere  I  not  sensible 
«f  the  uncvmnion  gencroaily  you  hsve  shown  iu  giving  it,  fiver  since  I 
Was  acqiisiBled  wirh  yoitr  worka,  yotir  talenl*  us  a  wriic-r  have,  notwiili- 
sUnding  wme  differences  in  fihistruct  iirincipks,  extorted  from  me  the 
hif^best  veneration.  But  I  could  ec^cc  have  ihuught  tlist,  in  spite  of 
di^erenccs  of  rt  mwe  interesting  nature,  even  such  as  regn-rdH  moruU  nnd 
religion,  yoa  could  ever  force  nie  to  love  a,nd  honour  you  as  aman.  Yet 
no  rehgioua  prejudices  (iiiS  you  wouhl  pryhnbly  term  theni)  am  hinder 
me  from  doing  justice  to  tbnt  gotHliiCss  and  caisdour  wbich  ajipcar  in 
e^xry  line  of  your  letter, 

'  There  is  in  all  controveTsy'a  stTiiggle  for  TictoTJ',  which  I  may  wy 
Compels  one  to  tiitce  evcTV  faiir  advantage  tbut  either  the  sentimenlB  or 
Ihe  words  of  an  antagonist  present  him  with.  Hut  the  npjiearanccs  of 
agperity  or  raillery,  which  one  wdl  be  thereby  ncressarily  drawn  into, 
ou^ht  not  to  be  Conalnied  as  in  the  Icnst  affccling  the  habitual  good  opi- 
nion, or  cvL'ii  the  high  esteem,  which  the  writer  may  nevertheless  enter- 
laiu  of  hi*  advcreftrj." — p,  IIQ. 

It  is  more  pleasing  to  IfKiti  on  this  sotiely  in  another  light, 
Huine'i  success  in  letters  Yt'as  tlie  b'egjnning  of  tlie  brilliant  period 
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of  Edinburgh  literature.     Before  him  no  Scolcbman  had  done 
anything  to  redeem  his  cmintry  from  the  proWncialism  into  irhick 
the  Union  had  cnsl  it.      He  bad  set  his  ambition  on  Iwo  roads  of' 
literary  distinction,  and  he  wns  eminently  tuccessrul  in  both.      He] 
was  followed  in  Lis  philosophical  career  hy  his  friend  Adam  Fer- ' 
guson ;  andj  with  greater  influence  and  fame,  hy  their  rommon 
friend  Adam  Smith.      Robertson  for  a  season  divided  tbc  opininnt  i 
of  the  ^vorld  with  Hume  in  the  field  of  history  ;  and  a  swarm  <jf  j 
lesjer  aspirants  were  cherished  into  life  hy  their  success.     To  all ' 
these  ardent  song  of  letters  Hupie  was  the  kind  and  gciiefOus  cn- 
courager.  There  was  no  petty  jealousy  in.  his  nature.   He  mil  only 
supported  RIacklock.  the  poor  blind  poetj  and  John  Home,   the 
author  of  '  Onoglas,'  but  be  took  pleasure  and  gloried  in  each  new 
success  of  friends  whom  he  fell  lo  be  no  mean  rivals  in  his  oiva 
walk;  and  he  lived  on  terms  of  entire  confidence  and  the  moat 
playful  itilimacy  with  men  ivbose  names  and  works  will  live  as  long- 
as  his.     When  Robertson  was  preferred  for  the  office  of  Histo- 
riographer, with  a  Salary  which  then  would  have  fulfilled  HumeV  ■ 
uljnost  ambition,  he  gave  way  to  no  envious  complainings.     VVoi 
only  learn  frotn  a  note  of  Ur,  Carlyle,*  that '  Honest  David  Hurae^j 
With  a  heart  of  all  others  that  rejoices  most  at  the  pro&perity  of  hiK  i 
friends.  Mas  certainly  a  httle  hurt  widi  this  last  honour  conferred 
on  Ritbertion.'  (vol.  ii.  p.  164.)      There  are  too  few  instances  of  j 
such  society  to  pass  this  over  without  notice.     Hume  writes  to ' 
Robertson  (1 758)  on  the  publication  of  bis  '  History  of  Scotland :' —  J 
'  1  am  diverting  myself  with  the  notion  how  much  you  will  profit  hy 
till  uppktisc  of  uiy  enemies  in  Scotland,     Had  you  and  I  been  Gueh 
tv^iU  tw  to  hiivG  given  way  to  jealousy,  ta  have  entertained  animosity  and 
malignity  ogatnEt  each  oilier,  and  (o  have  rent  all  our  ac(|uaintance  into 
psirtie*,  what  n  noble  amusement  we  should  have  exhibited  to  the  b!ock- 
lieadfi,  which  now  they  are  hMy  to  be  dwfippointed  of  I      All  l!ie  people 
whijsE  IVieudBliipor  judgment  cither  of  us  value,  are  friends  to  both,  and 
will  be  pleased  with  the  success  of  both,  eh  we  will  bs  with  that  of  each 
other.' — ^v'ol.  ii,  p.  49. 

Wc  heartily  ag^ree  with  our  author — 'There  is  nn  ]')as3a^e  in  lite- 
rary history,  perhaps,  more  truly  dignified  than  the  perfect  cor- 
diality ami  sincere  interchange  of  services  between  two  men 
whose  claims  on  the  admiration  of  the  world  came  in  so  close 
competition  with  each  other.'  (vol.  iL  p.  42.) 

*  Our  Hatlen  v'lM  l\aii  i<iiti«  iiifonnstion  about  Diii  ig«it1emdn,  Ihe  ante  cilebralrd 
tniiiiilEt  cr  Miijtclbiir^ li.  lUiil  nioit  uf  Ihc  ti\htt  frieiiili  uf  HiinKi'i  BJinbLirgh  circle, 
ill  tUe  jiitiile  uii  '  MackcmiE'i  Life  of  Juhii.  Hume,'  i;jiitnliiite>l  L-y  Sli  W.  Scolt  to 
liiis  Hi'view  (<),  ri„„  vol,  sxxvi.),  and  now  iiicliMlwl  In  ha  '  BliscellaneuUJi  Pfn*e 
Worki."  Mr.  Biiilon  trtiDS  to  lliiuk  tiiaC  Dr.  Ciirl^k'ji  D'nnf,  Mhkb  Uenr)-  MucVnuie 
|4ft<]  Iwfure  hitn  wlipii  liv  wtote  liU  nccmint  of  Joliii  Hump,  lioi  now  |ieri«hed.  Much 
vnteeluiiiBiGiil  miglil  lidve  Leeii  enispcleit  tiom  it — anJ  we  lioiw  Mr,  Hurlwi  i(  mitlakm  ; 
liiit  Boron  tiumc'i  >(>xaii>p1e  nuij  i«ve  uiflu«ic«il  llip  ntllj  Di«tor'«  reiTftwiitntivM. 

Even 
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Even  the  jiLilosophicn]  party  most  opposed  to  Hume  were  won 
by  his  pldcid  atiil  courteous  reception  ai  llieir  wor](f.  Reid, 
their  leader,  (a  clergyman  also,  by  the  nay,)  acknuwleil^cs  his 
'candour  and  generosity  towards  an  anlflgonist;'  and  concludes  a 
rcinarkabte  letter,  Jn  whicU  he  nvows  bimselt  Hume'a  'disciple  in 
metaphvsica/  wilh  the  following  words: — 

'  When  yrm  hiiVe  Been  the  whale  of  my  performance,  I  shnll  take  it 
as  a  very  great  favour  lu  have  your  opinion  upon  it,  from  whicli  I  make 
noiloiiht  of  receivioi  light,  wticther  I  receive  convieiion  or  no.  Your 
friendly  adveraaries,  Drs,  Campbell  and  Gcrttn!,  a>  veil  ai  Dr.  Gregory, 
return  their  eotnplimentB  to  yon  respeclfuily.  A  little  philosophicul 
fuciety  here  [Aberdeen],  of  which  alll  the  three  are  membera,  is  much 
indebted  to  yoii  for  its  enterEainmeut.  Yuur  compaoy  ivdiitd,  altliDugh 
we  aie  all  good  ChristiacLS,  he  more  acccptuhle  than  that  of  St.  Alha- 
naftius;  Qnd  giiiCC  we  cannot  have  you  upon  the  bench,  jou  are  brought 
oftcner  than  any  olher  man  to  the  bar,  aecueed  Qiid  defe^ided  with  great 
xealt  but  wtthuul  bLtterness.  If  you.  write  no  more  in  morals,  politics, 
or  Ttietflphysica,  1  am  afraid  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  for  Bubjects-'^p.  155. 

Hume  was  now  inslalled  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  writing, 
currents  cularno.  his  great  work.  We  bave  noticed  the  firat  an- 
nouncement of  the  undertaking  in  a  letter  of  January.  ]"53 — by 
which  lime  he  bad  done  the  reign  uf  Jollies  I. ;  and  we  hnvc  the 
author  chaunting  jamqite  opvs  exegi,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
17^.  (p-  39r.)  In  so  short  a  space  was  camposed  ibc  first 
volume,  and  tbe  most  imporlant  one,  of  thai  history  which,  o»  be 
himaclf  pleasantly  said- — ^' only  displeased  all  the  Whigs — and  all 
the  Tories — and  nil  the  Christians,'  and  wLiich  b.is  continued  to 
lie  read  over  since  by  all  the  three  classes,  and  by  all  the  world, 

or  the  merits  and  faults  of  Hume's  '  History  of  England,'  of 
the  reasons  of  its  short  cominf,  the  causes  of  its  success,  antl 
the  extent  of  its  influence,  perhaps  enough  has  been  writleii ;  but 
the  subject  is  interesting,  and  one  or  two  points,  we  think,  have 
ni>t  been  risthtly  considered. 

The  earliest  of  Hume's  writings,  in  his  bio^apher's  opinion, 
is  an  *  Essay  on  Chivalry'  (p.  I'J),  which  is  remarliable  chiefly 
for  tbe  choice  of  the  sultject  by  a  writer  who  cannot  sympathise 
with  or  even  allow  for  any  of  the  peculiar  feelingfs  on  which 
the  whole  fabric  of  chivalry  was  founded.  He  coiikl  never  read 
F"'roiiSart ;  he  despised  blin ;  everything  of  romance  was  only 
so  iiiuch  of  barbarism.  Gothic  architecture,  the  churches  and 
castles  of  an  early  time,  were  monuments  of  dark  Guperstition 
and  brutal  tyranny,  in  whuse  bisti>ry  be  took  no  delight.  He 
contemned  llie  people  of  mediaeval  Europe,  and  all  their  Jn- 
Klitutiont.  The  clerg-y  were  ruthless  big^ots,  or  brazen  ira- 
po&tors,  domineering  intriguers,    or  lazy  volupluanes — the  laity 
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fierce  anJ  ignorant  ^ava^es.  He  saw  nothing  admirable  in  man 
IjuI  liigli-ilressed  civjlizalinn,  anJ  be  could  not  even  cnndesccnd 
to  trace  iti  liislnry  and  pn>Kress  to  a  ruder  age.  He  wasj  ibouf^h 
but  n  slender  cla^^ira!  scholar,  a  classicist  bf)ond  reason  and  nlk 
modern  belief.  Though  lie  tried  tn  '  Tecovcr  his  Greek,'  be  had 
no  idoa  of  gny  poetry  beynnd  the  smooth  and  liif;b-polisheJ  ^Dcid. 
It  is  fortunate  that  Hums  came  too  late  lo  disturb  his  ctjuniiimity. 
Scntt  M'oiibi  have  dtiven  the  phllosoiiber  mad.  VVilltie's  '  Kpi- 
gmiiad'  (which  of  our  readers  has  tried  to  read  it  ?)  he  considered 
'  full  of  suhUinily  and  genius'  (ii.  p.  '2b').  Writing  uf  Home's  firat 
tragedy  biifore  he  had  seen  it,  he  says,  *  It  13  very  likely  tn  meet 
with  success,  and  not  ti> deserve  it;  for  the  author  tells  me  be  is  a 
{jreat  admirer  of  Shakspcaro,  and  never  read  Racine'  (p.  3Hi)- 
BuL  be  fuund  he  was  misialien.  and  be  praises  "  Douglas;' — 
•The  author  I  thought  had  fiirrupted  bis  taste  by  the  imilaiion 
iif  Shakspearer  whom  he  i>ught  only  to  have  admired.  But  he 
has  composed  a  new  trn^edy  on  a  subject  of  invention,  and  here 
be  appears  a  true  disciple  of  Sophocles  and  Racine.  I  luipe  in 
lime  be  will  vindicate  the  English  stage  from  the  reproach  of 
barbarism'  (p.  30'2).  It  is  in  this  insensibility  to  the  feelings  and 
motives  of  a  rude  though  vigorous  age  We  can  trace  one  principal 
cause  of  the  failure  of  Hume's  'History,'  especially  of  the  early 
period.  Mr.  Burton  ^ives  us  his  own  'character  of  a  complete 
history'  (vol.  ii.  pp.  \'i'i-7),  not  the  beat  part  of  the  Editor's  lucu- 
brations. He  rests  inucb  on  the  incompatibility  of  minute  anti- 
quarian research  with  the  higher  duly  of  an  historian.  We  think 
him  mistaken  ;  but  if  all  the  necessary  mnterinis  had  hcen  cntlcclet) 
lo  his  hand,  and  he  had  used  them  all,  Hume  could  mil  have 
written  a  satisfactory  history  of  the  earlier  times  of  England.  He 
might  have  emptied  the  uhole  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Domesday 
into  his  volumes,  and  crowded  hi&  margins  with  Pal;rrave  and 
Thorpe ;  be  could  never  hare  produced  a  lilting  history  of  old 
England.  The  3Tian  who  looked  up;>n  the  inlroductiun  of  Chris- 
tianity ns  a  monkish  juggle,  who  could  trace  nothing  of  the  sturdy 
English  character  to  the  AnCTlo-Saxon  inslitulions,  to  whose  eyes 
all  hishops  and  priests  were  but  fat  encumbereis  of  the  soil,  and 
kniglits  and  hcrahls  brought  up  no  image  but  of  violence  ami 
rapine,  could  never  bave  bandied  well  the  old  '  History  of 
Kngland.'  under  whatever  rule,  be  it  Saxon,  Norman,  or  Planla- 
genet.  He  could  not  sympathise  with  the  Past — he  did  nut  think 
it  worth  while  even  to  try  to  understand  it. 

But  now  comes  the  more  difhcult  question  of  the  cause  of  so 
much  rnis representation  in  lUc  *  History  of  the  Siuarls,'  Here 
was  a  lime  of  sufficient  civilization — a  war  of  fine  principles  for 
choice.      Royalty  and  Loyally  on  the  one  hand — Freedom  .ind 
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the  Commons  oa  llie  oth&r.  Then  why  has  Hume  in  some  re- 
spects failed  ?  Why  was  the  first  philosophical  bislorian  of 
modern  times  a  partial  one  ?  It  appears  to  us  there  arc  severnl 
concurring  causes.  In  the  middle  of  last  rentury,  when  Huma 
wmlc,  criticism  *a*  lo  its  infancy — historical  criticism  unknown. 
The  weighing  of  evidence  uf  fact,  or  calm  and  dispassiunaio 
baJaacing^  of  party  principles,  was  not  jel  drenmt  of.  Hijloriaoil ! 
everywhere  were  stiM  undisguised  partiisania.  For  some  lime,  to9( 
Whig  or  Uevotulion  politics^  as  they  were  called,  had  been  in  the 
ascendant,  and  were  supported  with  inlemperAnce  and  unfairness. 
The  most  candid  man.  iipplying  his  mind  to  history  at  tucb  a 
time,  might  feet  inclined  to  throw  his  wcig'ht  into  the  opposite 
scale,  and  consider  himself  as  on  the  whole  serving  the  cause  of 
justice  in  fui'dishing  a  refined  pleading  for  the  depressed  patty. 
In  pAinling  (he  Koyalisls,  in  the  great  struggle  of  principles,  in. 
their  own  colours ;  in  giving  lo  loyalty,  lo  love  of  order,  to  disgust 
at  fanaticism,  that  prominence  which  they  really  bad  in  the  minds 
of  the  saner  portion  ot  the  Cavalier  party,  Hume  was  setting' 
forth  a  part  of  the  truth — contiibuLimg  sumething^  which  was  then 
as  necessary  to  the  just  appreciation  of  ihc  spirit  nf  the  a*e  as  if 
he  had  ai>plicd  himself  to  sifting  proofs  and  examining  documents. 
That  Lu  thus  writinpr,  however,  he  neglected  the  greatest  and 
highest  duty  of  his  oflRce — ihnt  he  left  the  seat  of  judgment  fur 
the  pleader's  bnr — will  not  now  be  denied.  He  wrote  as  an 
advocate,  and  the  ojipositiun  his  History  met  with  only  stimulated 
his  adracacy. 

'  In  this  new  edition/  he  writPa  lo  Elliot  in  June,  1 163, '  I  have  corrected 
several  mistakes  and  oversijjhtK,  which  liad  chiefly  proceciled  from  the 
plufuyprejudicesofWhiggism,  with  which  I  wns  too  much  infected  when 
I  h^an  this  wurk.  I  corrected  some  of  these  mLstiilies  tn  a  former  edi- 
tiuu ;  but  being  resolved  to  add  to  this  edition  the  quotHtipni  of  au- 
thorilieB  fur  the  rejgna  of  James  I.  and  Cliurlea  1.,  1  was  obli-jed  to  run 
orcr  Bgaiu  the  muat  considerable  authors  wha  had  treated  of  these  reij^ns; 
and  i  happily  diecovered  some  more  niiiLakes,  which  1  have  now  cor- 
rected. Ai  I  began  the  History  with  these  two  reigns,  1  uow  find  that 
they,  above  all  the  ccbI,  Imve  been  ci^rrupted  with  Wbig  riuiCout^  and 
that  I  really  deserved  the  name  of  a  parly  wnter,  and  bonated  wilhout 
any  faimdalion  of  my  impartiality ;  but  if  you  tiuw  do  me  the  honour  to 
gi?e  this  part  uf  tny  Work  a  second  perusal^  I  am  persuaded  that  you 
will  no  longer  thro.w  on  me  this  reproachful  epithet,  and  will  ncquit 
me  of  all  propensity  lo  Whiggism.  If  you  still  eontimie  lo  upbraid  me, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  retaliate  on  \ou,  and  cry,  H'Vii'^  rous-mcme. 

*  In  page  33,  vol.  v.,  you  will  rind  a  full  justification  of  the  impoii- 
tions  Imd  on  by  JarocB  I ,  without  authority  of  pnrliument ;  in  pages  1 1 3, 
114,  389,  a  justificDtion  of  persecuting  tbei  Puritans;  in  page  ISO,  a 
justitication  uf  Charles  I.  fur  levying  tonnage  and  poundage  without 
consent  of  parliament 
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*  I  Tiow  jiiatify  James  II.  more  explicitly  iti  liis  exercise  of  the  dis- 
pensing power,  which  was  intimately  hiterwoTea  with  ihe  constitution 
tnd  monarchy.' — vol,  ii,  pp.  144,  145. 

We  inuit  admit  tliat  Huoic  ouly  felt  half  the  force  of  the  words 
he  quotes  of  his  Greek  mELster,  whea  he  jirnfesscU  to  write  his 
History  as  a  possesxtcm  for  evcr> 

Another  reason  remains  bebinil.  We  believe  Hume  »at  down 
to  plan  his  History  partly  ns  a  charming  exercltation  of  his  meta- 
pbysirai  mind-  He  wrote  the  ■  History  of  the  Stuarts'  wiith  no 
iuore  aifling  of  evidence  ihirn  he  be*toived  on  his  '  Essay  on  the 
Authenticity  of  Osslao  '  (vol.  ii.  p.  36).  It  did  not  enter  into  liia 
plan  to  grul)  oul  received  errors,  and  eslahlish  facia  by  proof.  He 
those  an  interesting  hero,  ;is  be  admonished  HobertBon  to  do  (vol. 
ii.  p.  84).  The  leading  inddents  were  notorious  and  popular,  at 
fits  the  groundwork  of  a  drama,  and  he  went  on  in  the  temper 
and  Bpirii  with  which  his  idol  Racine  might  sit  down  to  pen  a 
tragedy.  Of  minor  mutters  he  did  not  regard  so  much  what 
was  ftciually  fact  as  what  was  poetically  true.  He  bad  a  wide 
cani'EUj  and  the  outline  O'f  a  fine  subject, — 

'  Prcscntiug  Thebes  or  Pelops'  line ;' 

and  if  he  did  not  gmup  bia  figures  in  the  best  composition,  and 
throw  his  lights  secundum  artent,  he  had  himself  to  blame.  There 
are  mimy  who  think  it  is  a  jtity  to  shake  our  confidence  in  Livy  ■ 
Histury,  when  all  our  school  pbiloaopby  is  founded  on  bis  facta. 
Hume  might  defend  himself  sOj  nnd  had  no  objection  that  bis 
History,  in  like  manner,  might  be  considered  as  '  philosophy 
teaching  Liy  examples,"  though  the  e&amples  were  often  ideal. 
But  be.  Bays  of  himself,  '  a  pnssLon  for  literature  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  my  lifei'  Mid  the  first  point  ivas  to  achieve  n  great 
literary  triumph — to  produce  a  fmi&bed  and  perfect  historical 
tragedy  that  might  rival  in  plot,  in  denouement,  in  high-wrought 
interest,  as  well  as  in  grace  and  beauty  of  diction,  one  of  the  great 
ivorks  of  ancient  art.  Taking  this  object  ns  paramount,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Royalist  was  the  pmetieal  and  proper 
tragic  version  to  adopt;  and  Hume  for  the  time  threw  aside  bis 
Whiggism,  which  he  had  not  yet  got  rid  of  in  real  life,  as  well  as 
bis  sceptical  weighing  and  examination  of  principlesj  and  in  the 
idealising  process  kept  only  the  figures,  and  names,  and  datea^ 
and  landmarks  of  actual  events,  and  threiv  over  them  the  colouring 
of  the  artist,  the  mist  of  the  magician,  where  '  all  was  delusion, 
nought  was  truth.'  With  these  views,  taking  Charles  as  the  cenlre 
of  his  composition,  Hume  gave  him  all  the  interest  be  amid  heap 
upon  him,  according  to  his  notions.  To  have  represented  him  aj 
strict  and  rigid  even  tq  auaierity,  iti  religious  tenets  and  ob- 
servances. 
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teirances,  as  be  in  later  life  certainly  vtat,  would  htve  lowered 
him  in  the  philosopher's  eje  :  moreoverf  it  would  hare  interfered 
witti  ihe  arlislic  simplicity  of  effect,  which  required  the  dark  tide 
ijf  rebelliim  to  be  made  darker  with  unrelieved  fanaticisnn.  The 
fippressLons  of  the  law,  the  iUeg;al  exLortioi)  pf  money  on  the 
King's  side,  nbicb  every  one  now  admits,  are  not  passed  over, 
nor  denied,  nor  palliated  ;  but  by  a  simple  dash  of  the  brush,  the 
•hadow  of  the  picture  it  made  to  cover  them  bo  that  tbe  eye  never 
resl$  on  them.  Tbe  iron  severity  of  Straflurd,  tbe  bl^try  and 
oppression  of  Land,  the  tergiversation  of  Charles — a  deep  blemish 
in  a  noble  nature — ^are  all  there,  but  huddled  into  the  back- 
|rrouad ;  while  the  artist  brings  into  the  full  blaze  of  his  sunshine 
tbe  amiable  and  heroic  qualities  of  the  king,  the  murage  and 
^niUK  of  his  great  minister,  and  even  the  primate's  zeal  and 
genuine  piety,  to  increase  the  tragic  effect  of  their  sufferings  and 
death.  It  is  done  with  admirable  skill;  and  the  spectator,  en- 
chanted with  the  picture,  rejects  all  criticism  against  the  truth  of 
its  facts.  Tbe  story  flows  on  so  sivceily,  it  is  impossible  tQ  stop 
it  to  ask  the  impertinent  quesLimi,  ^  Is  it  true?' 

In  this  arlisl  skill  ihc  historian  of  the  House  of  Stuart  is  unri- 
TBlled.  Vou  can  find  few  false  slntemenls  or  mistalcos  on  matters 
of  any  teal  importance— not  many  suppressions  of  fact.  \  o\i  con 
rarely  detect  any  ingenious  sophistry.  Praise  and  blame  are 
duly  awarded  where  merited.  But  all  is  made  subservient  to  the 
'  effect'  which  the  great  picture  must  produce  to  be  perlect  as  a 
Work  of  art. 

Il  is  here  thai  Hume  shows  bis  mastery,  more  tban  in  any  pCT^ 
fecliun  of  mere  style  and  language ;  and  yet  the  easy,  equal,  sui- 
lained  style  of  the  historian  was  well  suited  to  his  object,  andj  in- 
dolent as  he  certainly  was  in  many  points,  thii  achievement  was 
the  result  of  much  study  and  labour  well  concealed-  It  never 
falls  below  the  dignity  and  interest  of  the  narrative,  and  shuns  all 
flights  that  might  dieiroct  the  attention  from  the  great  scene 
spread  before  us. 

In  Hume's  lime  and  for  long  after  (and  perhaps  it  is  so  still), 
no  Scotchman  wrote  English  without  fear  of  blunders ;  and  Hume 
was  peculiarly  sensitive  in  this  matter.  Even  when  success  might 
have  given  confidence,  his  correg]vondence  shows  us  how  careful 
he  was  to  have  the  assistauce  of  his  English  friends  for  purifying 
hb  langUTige  of  its  northern  spots  and  turns.  By  what  discipline 
could  one  thus  suffering  under  tbe  irksome  dread  of  provmcialism 
school  himself  into  tbe  easy  seeming  laugunge  oi  Hume?  He 
has  furnished  ns  with  no  key  to  this,  himself.  In  the  dearth 
of  other  information,  we  have  looked  over  the  index  of  bis  philo- 
sophical works  to  find  the  authors  quoted  or  referred  to.     At  tbe 
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same  time  we  knotv  how  fallacious  it  U  to  rest  on  such  fouiida- 
lions.  It  is  one  thing  \q  cite  aij  autlioi'  and  another  to  have 
studied  his  style  ;  and  perhaps  the  man  who  is  most  imbued  wiih 
the  spirit  and  language  of  a  great  writer  is  least  likely  to  make 
actual  (quotations  from  his  page.  There  are  evidently  other 
cautes  which  derange  the  calculation.  The  aulliorities  produced 
must  of  course  often  depend  more  upou  the  subject  in  hand  than 
on  the  familiar  reading  of  the  writer  ;  and  the  author  of  the  essay 
'On  the  Populouaneaa  of  Ancient  Nations'  wps  necessarily  led 
by  his  subject  to  consult  books  that  might  he  foreign  to  his 
general  studies  and  taste.  Slill  the  point  is  not  without  interest, 
and  something-  may  be  found  from  &uch  an  inq^ulry.  We  give  it 
for  no  more  than  it  is  worth. 

The  index  of  a  cainmon  edition  of  ihe  collected  Essays,  pro- 
fessing- to  notice  all  llie  authors  quoted  or  remarked  upon,  gives 
the  names  of  forty  Greek  writers,  thirty-eight  Latin,  twenty-eight 
French,  nineteen  English,  nine  Italian.  Of  the  Greek  authors^ 
DiodorusSicidusand  Plutarch  are  each  cited  about  thirty  times: — 
Polybius,  Xenophon,  and  Slrabo,  about  half  a&  often  : — Herodotus^ 
Thucydides,  Demoalhenes,  and  Lucian,  each  about  twelve  times; 
Plato  and  Arislolle,  each  nine  times;  Hcsiod,  Lysias,  seven  times 
each  ;  Homer  five  times ;  and  no  other  Greek  authors  so  often  as 
these.  Of  Latin  writers,  Tacitus  is  (|uoled  twenty-four  limes  ;  tlie 
elder  Pliny,  fifteen ;  Cicero,  nineteen ;  Horace,  fourteen;  Livy, 
twelve;  Columella,  seven;  Quinclitian  and  Cmsar.  each  sisj 
Martial,  four;  Pelronius  nnd  Virgil,  each  thrice  ;  Terence,  twice. 
Of  Frenrh  writers,  he  cites  Fontenelle  four  times ;  the  Abhe 
Dubos  as  often;  Racine  thrice^  Rochefoucnult  twice;  ^'oltaire 
and  Boileau,  eacli  once.  Among  the  Italians,  Machiavelli  is 
quoted  seven  limes;  Arioato  and  Guicciatdini,  each  twice  ;  Boc- 
caccio, once.  His  English  authorities  are  sljU  moie  curioua. 
He  quotes  Bacon  and  Locke,  each  seven  times ;  Pope,  five 
limes;  Swift,  thrice;  Sbakapeare,  twice;  Bolingbroke,  twice; 
Berkeley,  HutchiMoi;,  Addison,  Prior,  Painell,  each  once.  He 
quotes  three  or  fi>ur  early  fathers;  two  modern  theologians;  the 
£ible^  the  Koran,  and  Cervantes,  each  once. 

Now,  undoubtedly,  such  a  list  sbows  extensive  research  and 
study;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  instance  where  a  great 
array  of  authorities  is  used  to  better  account  than  in  the  'inquiry 
regarding  the  populousness  of  ancient  nations."  His  corre- 
spondence also  is  full  of  classical  tjuutattons  and  allusions. 
There  is,  however,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  referencea 
which  frequently  sus^ests  the  idea  that  the  author  consulted  hii 
Greek  authors  in  the  Lntin  translations;  and  there  is  a  small 
slip  of  ai^piosr,  meaning  '  blood,'  in  one  of  his  last  letters  (ii.  p. 
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504),  which  is  scarcnlj'  consistent  wilh  any  habitual  reading  of 
Greek.  He  had  evidently  no  familiar  acq^uaintancc  with  the 
Greek  dramatists,  probably  not  more  than  the  French  books  of 
belles-lettres  suppEied.  Homer  he  undoubtedly  read  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  he  loves  in  quote  him  even  in  his  familiar  letters^  but 
too  correctly,  and  as  if  be  had  the  book  open  lo  make  the  quola- 
tioQ.  Thucjdides  he  must  have  studied  j  and  he  knew  how  to 
value  the  great  historian  when  be  pronounces  'the  first  page  of 
his  work  the  commencement  of  real  history'  {^Essarf  On  Eioqu^nct). 
He  appreciated  the  clearness  and  truth  of  Xenophon  and  Caesar ; 
but  his  admiration  was  reserved  for  the  mixed  historical  and 
romantic  biographies  of  Plutarch,  which  he  recommended  to 
Robertson  as  a  model,  and  of  which  he  himself  at  one  time  roedi- 
titcd  a  translation  (vol.  ii.  p.  84).  Hume  knew  Cicero  well. 
Horace,  and  still  more  Virgil,  he  often  quoted  from  memory  in 
his  letters,  suppljing  or  altering  as  he  best  could.  He  probably 
read  Latin  with  sufficient  ease — but  it  is  evident  that  he  had  never 
studied  the  language  with  any  sort  of  care.*  As  for  Englishj  it 
would  seem  that-  Hcime  scarcely  studied  id  that  language,  except 
when  the  subject  on  which  he  was  engaged  compelled  him,  or  read 
its  authors  for  his  pleasure.  He  certainly  drew  none  of  his  lan- 
guage  from  the  '  pure  well  oi  English  undefiled.'  The  Bible,  the 
test  book  for  the  study  of  the  present  English  tongue,  he  was 
not  likely  to  dwell  upon.  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  were  barbarous,  neglecting  the  unities  and  So  forth; 
Milton,  though  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  classics,  was  no 
classicist,  and,  moreover,  was  fanatical ;  the  band  of  writers  who 
first  wielded  English  prose  as  masters  were  mostly  churchmen, 
and  were  indeed  in  his  time  generally  disregarded  or  unknown. 
Bacon  he  had  read,  but  only  for  his  philosophy.  Johnson  had 
col  jet  directed  the  student  of  English  composition  to  give  his 
days  and  nights  to  Addison;  and  though  Robertson  wait  never 
weary  of  poring  over  Swift,  il  may  be  doubted  if  Hume  could 
appreciate  the  most  idiomatic  of  modern  English  styles.  He 
chose  his  models  and  his  rules  elsewhere.  He  studied  the 
Parisian  writers  on  criticism  and  belles-lettres;,  followed  Boileau 
and  his  school ;  affected  to  rave  of  Sophocles  and  Racine  as  near 
df  kin ;  and,  without  on  intimate  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the 
classics,  or  a  heartfelt  appreciation  of  their  spirit,  still  set  them  up 
as  the  ideal  objects  of  his  imitation  both  in  form  and  essence. 

*  One  Tpccimen  of  vctjp,  when  Hume  wu  furtj-fiv«,  may  iuffice.    It  miut  lure 
been  a  tlraiige  a.i  tUalallunecl  iLij  n]4UiBli>ig'  of  an  Ovidian  hexanteler. 
Nam  simul  ac  mea  c&lucroDt  ptcton  miua. —  (iU  p.  ^3- 
Tbe  ^mnuir  ii  wortb;  Of  (be  quantit}-,     H#  pliuiit*  btCDiled  talwrant  lo  mens 
ktattd,  Biid  (o  goTfm  ptctora, 
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Il  WH9  undoubledly  on  ttiDse  lutxleU  that  he  lorni«d  bi«  $t)'U: 
but  he  bestowed  upon  it  du  common  labour,  and  brought  to  the 
si»dy  no  common  qiialificationi-  Clear  good  sense,  an  admir- 
able precision  of  ihoug-bt  and  reasoning-,  gave  »  similar  preciaion 
and  transparency  of  diction;  a  rcninrkable  ftimplicity  ttf  mind, 
joined  Id  a  quick  sen^fl  of  the  ridiculous,  guarded  him  a^aiasL  at- 
tempting too  high  a  flight.  These  qualilicK  of  his  nature,  n  ilh  a 
never-ceasing  wAtchfulaess  of  bis  nords,"'  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  narrative  which,  wilhouit  the  gracefulneGS  of  native  and  racy 
English,  has  the  great  merit  of  expressing  his  sense  clearly  and 
simply,  and,  by  a  wonderful  art,  leading  ub  to  forget  the  writer 
and  the  language  under  the  fascination  of  hifi  story.  There  is  no 
greater  triumph  in  this  department,  but  it  a  the  nclory  of  think- 
ing rather  than  of  writing. 

Much  as  we  should  wish  to  ke&p  cotupany  with  Hume  in  the 
society  of  his  Edinburgh  friends,  we  should  be  unreasonabte  to 
expect  it.  The  residence  at  Gripnan  stop^  the  corresponilence  of 
the  cjueen  of  letter-wi iters.  When  Hume  13  quietly  placed 
among  his  dearest  friends,  and  busy  with  his  great  work,  he  cannot 
b&vc  much  time  or  occasion  for  letter-writing.  The  incident  of 
hi*  quarrel  with  the  learned  body  of  lawyers,  whose  officer  be 
was.  for  polluting  the  shelves  of  a  great  public  library,  in  fact  th« 
national  depository  of  literature,  with  the  works  of  Lafnnlaine  and 
Crebdlon  (p.  •395),  is  ridiculous  enough,  ilnleSs  it  Was  a  mere 
pretext  for  attacking  bim,  when  it  becom^'s  something  worse. 
But  he  was  able  now  to  stand  alone.  His  works  were  rising  in 
popularity  and  profit.  We  find  notices  of  several  visits  to 
London  in  connexion  with  new  editions.  He  had  moved  in  17G2 
Irom  his  '  tenement '  in  Riddell's  Land  to  a  more  spacious  house 
which  he  bought  in  St.  Jam^s'S'  Court — the  same  jfai,  as  Mr. 
Burton  proves  by  a  legal  document,  in  which  Boswell  afterwards 
received  Johnson — though  Bozzy  of  course  did  not  tell  his  guest 
the  name  of  his  landlord.  In  J763  he  wrote  lo  Adam  Smith: 
— '[  set  up  a  chaise  in  May  next:  and  you  may  be  sure  la 
journey  to  Glasguw  will  be  one  of  the  first  I  shall  undertake* 
(vol.  ii.  p.  148).  In  short,  he  was  advancing  in  the  steady  pr(H 
gresa  of  an  industrious  and  prudent  and  most  successful  Literary 


"  Tlie  caw  of  bii  ilyk  afqwarii  even  in  his  l«ttfln<,  insny  o(  wbicli  »it  pwMirTert  fii 
the  Slit  ilraO,  uid  abow  couitotil  eurractiun*  wlicrc  imucln-c  trout  ot  yiiiate  icemtA 
nearer  llian  iLal  lint  cliown,  Tlieiamc  [iracttce-  iimel  wilb  cveii  lu  Ibe  leUeiiHcluaUjf 
«n:1  to  tii«  familJAn,  aisd^ — wbiLt  ii  not  alvayt  ibi?  cam  wilb  otlicia— hi*  allcrsitjULU 
were  ttlway*  fur  the  better.  HU  ttyle  of  l*llM-wrilii)|t  bpcflinu  much  eaaief  an  b« 
ndi-aiiced  in  lifr,  atid  iii  lii*  lat<-r  correipolntence  ht  gare  ujj  a  pradicc  which  olTL'uiiB 
the  Tender  of  liis  (co-LlptteJ)  carl;  Idlers,— repeating  tho  tame  itory,  ot  lliouf,':h1,  or 
play  of  woTd*— aomctimM  aimoit  ]i)  th«  tame  i^OM,  in  *erer«t  lettert,  1q  diflc'reiit 
4i«Ddi. 
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man,  surrounded  hy  frietide  and  all  cinnforlB,  now  placing  the 
liauntlful  host  in  bis  own  house  lo  a  band  of  ^a^Ha  such  as  will 
Dever  meet  again,  nmv  enjoyw^  the  freedom  of  the  '  Poker'  club, 
— when  ihe  quiet  lenor  of  bis  days  nas  interrupted  by  his  visit  to 
Paris  at  tecrel&rj  lo  Lord  Hertford,  the  EntrliBh  amliELHjador, 

Hume's  reception  and  succesE  in  Pam  ( 1 764^5-6)  were  enou);h 
to  turn  almost  any  heEtil ;  and  they  bod  some  cflecl  upon  bis.  His 
■cepiical  philosophy,  distHstefu)  even  then  to  the  general  mind  of 
England,  was  received  with  universal  spptause  in  the  circle  of 
encyclopffiilists.  His  history  had  filready  drawn  upon  him  the 
volunteered  correspondence  of  the  Comlesae  dc  BoufBers,  and 
he  was  assured  of  a  general  welcome,  To  prepare  him  the  mure 
tu  enjoy  it,  he  bad  to  contrast  it  with  a  decided  waul  of  success 
in  London  ^Ocie-ty.  He  never  loved  the  I^nglish  ;  and,  in  the 
lime  of  Hume  and  Lord  IJule,  North  Urilons  were  not  popular 
in  the  South.      He  ivnite  (bus  bitterly  to  Elliot: — 

'J  beheve, taking  the  Continent  of  Europe  from  Petersburg  to  Lisbon, 
And  from  fiergen  to  Nuplea,  there  is  not  dob  wbu  ever  heard  my  name 
«iha  has  not  heard  of  it  with  advantage,  buth  in  point  of  morals  and 
genius.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  Englishman  in  fifty  wlw,  if  he 
hfard  I  had  broke  my  ncclc  tu-night,  woulii  be  sorry  ;  some,  because  I 
am  tiot  a  Whig ;  some,  because  I  am  not  a  ChriBtian  ;  and  all,  because 
I  am  a  Scotsnsan.  Can  you  ecriously  talk  of  toy  coUlinuiiig  an 
EngljBhroan  ?  Am  I  or  you  an  Enghshinan  ?  Do  they  not  treat  with 
denaioQ  our  pretensions  to  thnt  name,  and  with  hatred  our  just  prclcn- 
liOHs  to  surpass  and  r/ovrrn  them  l  '—vol,  ii.  p.  238. 

And  again,  tn  Dr.  BUlr: — 

'  There  is  a  very  remarkable  difference  between  London  and  Paris  j 
of  wliich  I  gQve  warning  to  Helvetiua^  "when  he  went  over  lately  ta 
Bng^lund,  find  of  which  he  CoM  me,  on  )us  return,  he  was  fully  sensible, 
I  f  a  man  have  the  misfortune,  in  the  former  place,  to  allach  himself  lo 
letters,  even  if  he  Bucceeda,  I  know  not  with  whom  he  is  to  live,  nor 
how  he  is  to  pass  his  time  in  a  suitabls  society.  The  little  company 
there  that  is  worth  conversing  with,  are  cold  and  unsociublc;  or  are 
wanned  only  by  faction  and  cabal ;  so  that  a  man  who  plays  no  part  in 
public  u^airs  becomes  altogether  innignificent;  and,  if  he  ia  not  rich, 
he  becomes  even  contemptible.  Heaice  that  nation  nre  relapsmg  fast 
into  tlie  deeiiest  stupidity  and  ignorance.' — vol.  ii.  p.  2Gif. 

Thus  wrote  David  Hume  of  London  in  1;  76.^ — exactly  in  the  inott 
flourishinjj  ceraof  Boswell's  immortal  cycle — exactly  when  Burke, 
Johnson,  Beauclerk,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Garrick — not  to  men- 
tion Warburlon,  and  Chesterfield,  and  Walpole — were  in  the 
topmost  blaze  of  their  social  enjayment  and  renown!  The  '  Hia- 
pf  the  Stuarts'  had  appeared  nine  years  before. 

With  these  feelings  of  fierce  rescnlment  against  Englisli  so- 
cielj,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Hume  rejoiced  in  the  receptiop  he  met 
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with  in  France.  We  liave  seen  his  early  aspirations  after  literary 
fame.  Bui  he  migbt  Iinve  altaineitl  llie  hig:hest  repulntion  hy  his 
writings,  and  jet  n^t  lin.ve  satisfiecl  so  foUj  his  Cfavm*,  and  cyime 
fjir  short  of  the  intoxicilin^  pleasure  he  now  cnjoyeLl.  In  other 
limes  and  countries,  hls  works  might  bnvc  given  him  a  passport 
into  the  society  of  authors  and  rc^Oing  men.  But  literature  just 
then  was  the  rage  in  I'aris — above  all,  the  kilerature  of  infidelity  ; 
and  Humtj  with  his  broad  fare,  wide  mouth,  and  expression  of 
imbecility,  awkward  in  manner,  SJieakinc;  English  like  a  Seoloh- 
man,  and  French  imperfectly  fp.  270.  tfcc),  found  hiinsnlf  in- 
stantly courted  by  all  the  great  as  well  as  the  learned,  by  the 
leaders  of  liter?,lure  and  the  leaders  of  fashion  alike,  by  philoso- 
pher* and  pefirs  and  princes;  above  all,  caressed  and  idolized  by 
the  most  fascinating  women  in  the  worldj  the  top  of  courtly  aris- 
tocracy of  France,  and  the  centre  of  an  aristocracy  of  letters 
almost  as  escliisive. 

All  this  was  not  the  less  valued  that  he  knew  how  rare  were 
Such  attentions  lo  a  stranger.  Writing  to  Blair  (lo  excuse  his 
not  introducing  a  young  Scotchman  uf  rank,  whom  his  friend  had 
recommended  to  him),  he  says: — 

'  It  IB  almost  out  of  t!ie  memory  of  man  that  any  British  has  hcf  n 
liere  on  a  footing  of  familiarity  with  the  good  company  esccpt  toy  Loid 
HuldemeHv,  who  Imd  r.  good  stock  of  BtquEiintnncc  to  b^gin  with,  Ejienlis 
the  language  like  a  native,  has  very  iasiniiating  laauners,  was  pre- 
senteJ  under  the  chnmcter  of  an  old  secretary  of  Btate,  and  spent,  as  is 
eaid,  lO.tHJO/,  this  winter,  !o  ohlain  tliat  object  of  vnnity.  Him,  indeed,  I 
met  everywhere  in  the  beat  company  :  hut  as  to  olhtr* — lords,  earls,  mar- 
fluiBCfl,  and  dukes — they  yitnt  about  to  plays,  operas,  and ,  No- 
body minded  them  ;  they  kept  conipauy  with  one  another  ;  and  i(  would 
have  been  ridiculous  to  think  of  bringing  theni  into  French  coinpa.ny.' — 
Toh  ii.  p.  194. 

We  learn  somewhat  of  Hume's  brilliant  success  and  of  the 
feeUng;s  it  caused  in  the  pbitosophic  breast,  from  bis  own  letters; 
and  in  quoting  these  we  shall  avoid  ns  much  as  we  can  those  pre- 
viously known.     He  writes  to  Blair ; — 

'  The  men  of  letters  here  are  really  very  ngreeahle :  all  of  them  men 
of  the  world,  living  iu  eutirci  or  almost  entire,  harmony  nmong  them- 
seWe?,  and  quite  irreproachable  in  llicir  monils.  It  would  give  you, 
and  Jardinc,  niid  RoberWon,  great  8«li»fttction  to  fitid  that  there  is  not 
n  single  deist  amang  them.  Those  whose  persons  and  conversation  I 
like  best,  are  D'Alembert,  Buflbn,  Marmmtel,  Diderot,  Duclos,  llcl- 
vetiue,  and  old  President  Hciiaidt,  whg,  though  now  decnying,  retnins 
that  amiable  charncter  which  made  him  once  the  delight  of  all  France. 
He  had  always  the  best  cook  and  llic  best  company  in  Poria,  But 
though  I  know  you  will  Uugh  »t  me.  as  they  do,  i  must  confess  that  I 
am  more  carried  away  from  their  society  than  I  should  he  by  the  great 
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Uilie*  with  whom  I  became  BCquDinted  at  my  fiist  inlroductidn  to  court, 
and  whom  my  connesions  with  the  Eiiglieli  ambftBSRdor  -wiU  not  allow 
me  eiittrcly  lo  drop.' — vol,  ii,  p,  181. 

To  this  letter  ttipre  Is  n>i  elate.  Was  DaviJ  mptifjing  Iha 
reverend  Doctor?  Or  liad  lie  really  been  in  Paris  for  mure  than 
a  few  weeks  without  dijrovennir  anything  either  of  infidelity  or  of 
lax  mofnlitj  in  (he  cirdefl  slereolvped  by  Griotin  ? 

To  Colonel  Edmondslone  he  sajs,  in  January,  176-J: — 

'  The  good  reception  I  iiave  met  with  at  FariB  remlcra  my  present 
course  of  life,  though  Bom«whnt  too  hurried  and  dissjp«t«d,  as  BniiHtng 
«!  r  eouM  wish..  .  ,The  material  point  is  {ij' unythiTig  can  be  maieriaty^ 
that  t  keep  my  health  and  humuur  sa  entire  ai  I  pusaeased  (hen)  at  fjre- 
mid  tweniy-'^vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

To  Blair  again  he  aajs,  in  Ihe  Bame  month: — 

'  It  is  very  silly  to  form  dislant  scliemea:  but  I  am  fised  at  Paris  for 
Bome  time,  and,  to  jii'ilge  by  prubabitilies^  for  life.  My  income  would 
Buffice  me  to  live  at  eaee,  anil'a  younger  brother  of  the  bent  farnily 
woqid  not  think  hiniaelf  ill  provided  for,  if  he  hiid  such  a  revenue. 
Lodgings,  K  coach,  and  clothea,  aie  all  1  need;  and  though  I  have 
entered  Lale  into  this  scene  of  life,  1  am  (iSraost  as  muc]i  at  my  ease  aa  if 
I  had  been  cducnled  in  it  from  my  infuncy. 

'  [  »bBll  indulge  myself  in  a  folly  which  I  hope  you  will  makt;  a  dis- 
creet u»e  of ;  it  is  Ihe  telling  you  of  an  incident  whieh  may  appear  silFy, 
but  wlijch  gave  more  pleaaure  than  perhaps  any  otiier  I  had  ever  met 
with.  I  was  carried,  about  etx  weeks  agOi  to  a  masquerade,  by  Lyrd 
Hertford.  We  went  both  unmarked;  and  wt  lind  scarce  entered  the 
luotn  when  a  lady  in  a  mask  came  up  lo  me  and  exclaimed  i — "  7/o(,' 
Mojis.  Hume,  lOtu  faiUs  biea  de.  v&nir  ici  ei  visnge  dicouvert.  Que 
tOHn  serft  bi^n  combU  £e  soir  (thonncletts  et  de  politesses  I  Voua 
verrtx,  par  de.a  pretwet  peu  equivoqKes,  ju^qu'a  yiiel  point  rous  cica 
cheri  en  France"  This  prologue  was  not  a  little  encouraging  j  but,  aa 
we  advanced  through  the  hall,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  carcases, 
civilities,  and  panegyricswhich  poured  on  mc  from  all  sides.  You  would 
have  thought  that  every  one  had  takes  advantage  of  his  mask  to  speak 
his  mind  with  impunity,  t  could  observe  that  the  ladies  were  rather  the 
most  liberal  on  this  occasion.  But  what  gave  me  chief  pleasure  was  to 
fiod  that  most  of  the  eulogiuma  bestowed  on  me  turned  on  my  peraonal 
character,  mv  naivete,  and  simplicity  of  manners^  the  candour  and  mild- 
neas  of  my  diapusilion,  &c. — Nojt  sunt  mUii  eomeajibra.  I  shall  not 
deny  that  my  heart  felt  a  seni^ible  satisfaction  from  this  general  effusion 
of  good  will;  and  Lord  Hertford  was  much  pleased,  and  even  surprised, 
though  he  said  he  thought  that  he  had  known  before  upon  what  footing 
{  stood  with  the  goud  company  of  Paris. 

*  1  allow  you  to  communicate  this  atory  to  Dr.  Jardine.  11  hope  it 
will  refute  all  hia  idle  notions  that  I  have  no  turn  for  gallantry  and 
gaiety — that  I  am  on  a  bad  fooling  with  the  ladi^, — that  my  turn  of 
cunversation  can  never  be  agreeable  lo  themj — that  I  never  can  have 
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any  pretenfiionB  to  tlieir  favours,  &c.  &c.  &c.     A  mitn  in   vogue  wtl|j 
always  have  aomeLhing  to  pretend  to  with  ihe  fair  eex. 

'  JDo  you  not  think  it  happy  for  me  to  retain  euch  a  taete  Tor  idleneBl 
andfoUies  at  my  yaars  ;  especiaUy  aince  I  have  come  into  a  country  where 
tlie  fqJUe^  are  so  jkucH  more  agreeable  thnn  elBewhere?  I  couLd  only 
wiali  that  some  oF  my  old  frieude  were  to  participate  with  me  of  theae 
amusements;  though  I  know  none  of  them  thutcan^  oa  occasion,  be  so 
thoroughly  idk  as  mysdf.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  196. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  twelvemonths  he  writes  thus  to 
Blair  :  — 

'  In  Paria  a  man  that  diatinguiflhea  himaelf  in  letters  meets  imme-f 
diately  with  regard  and  attention.  I  fuund,  immediately  on  my  landinj; 
here,  the  efTectg  of  this  dispoBition.  Lord  Beauchamp  told  me  that  I 
must  go  instantly  with  him  to  the  Duche&B  dc  la  Valli&re.  When  I 
excused  myself,  on  accauot  of  dress,  he  told  me  that  he  had  her  orders, 
though  1  were  In  boots.  J  accordingly  went  with  him  in  a  travctliag 
frock,  where  I  saw  a  very  fine  lady  reclining  on  a  «ofa,  who  made  me 
Bpeechea  and  compUmenta  without  bounds.  The  style  of  panegyric 
was  llien  taken  up  by  &  fat  gentleman,  whom  I  cast  my  eyes  upon,  and 
ohaerved  him  to  wear  a  t.tar  of  the  richest  diamonde  ; — =it  was  the  Duke 
of  Orleane.  Tlie  Duchess  told  me  she  was  eiigaged  to  Bup  in  PreHident 
H^nault's,  but  that  she  would  not  part  witli  me ; — I  must  go  along  with, 
her.  The  good  president  received  me  with  open  armei  and  told  m^ 
among  other  fini^  things,  that,  a  few  days  before,  the  Pauphin  said  t 
him,  &c.  &C.  &c.  Such  instanccD  of  attention  I  found  very  frequent:; 
and  even  daily,  You  ask  me^  jf  they  were  not  very  ftgreeable? 
answer — no;  neither  in  expectation,  possession,  nor  recollection.  I 
left  that  fireside,  where  you  probably  sit  at  present,  with  the  greatest 
reluctance.  After  I  came  to  London,  iny  nneasinesB,  b»  I  heard  mora 
of  the  prepossessions  of  the  French  nation  in  my  favour,  increased ;  and 
nothing  would  have  given  me  greater  joy  than  any  accident  that  would 
have  broke  otf  my  engagements.  When  I  came  to  FarLs,  1  repented 
heartily  of  having  entered,  at  my  years,  on  such  a  scene  \  and,  as- 1 
found  that  Lord  Hertford  had  entertained  a  good  opinion  and  good  wi 
for  Andrew  Stuart,  I  spoke  to  Wedderburn,  in  order  to  contrive  expe' 
dients  for  subatituting  him  in  ray  place.  Lord  Hertford  thought 
some  time  that  I  Would  lose  all  patience  and  would  run  away  from  hirq. 
But  the  faculty  of  speaking  Frencb  returned  gradually  to  rae.  I  formed 
many  acquaintance  and  some  friendships.  All  the  learned  seemed  to 
COQspire  in  showing  me  instances  of  regard.  The  great  Udiea  were  not' 
wanting  to  a  man  so  highly  in  fashion:  and^  having  now  contracted  the'j 
circle  of  tny  acquaintance,  I  live  tolerably  at  my  ease.  I  have  even," 
thougbta  of  settling  lit  Paris  for  the  rest  of  my  life;  but  I  am  aOmetimeV 
frightened  with  the  idea  that  it  is  not  a  scene  suited  to  the  languor  of 
old  age.     I  then  think  of  retiring  to  a  provincial  town,  or  returning  to 

Edinburgh,  or  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  form  projects  about 

the  matter.  D'Alemhert  and  I  talk  very  seriously  of  taking  a  journey 
to  Italy  together  j  and,  if  Lord  Hertford  leave  rrauce  soon,  this  journey- 
may  probably  have  place.* — vol.  ii.  p.  268. 
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He  haE  plainly  schooled  liimBelX  into  moderation,  and  we  might 
trust  hi»  own  report  as  not  over-statBd,  But  we  have  bis  succees 
recorded  by  other  pens  not  liable  lo  exaggeration ;  spoken  to  by 
witnesses  wbo  laugh  at  the  triumphing  hero  while  they  affirm  the 
triumph.  Mr.  IJartoa  has  coUerted  a  few  paSGagea  from  con- 
temporaries, of  which  the  following  are  to  our  purpose; — 

'  Ce  qu'il  y  n  encore  d>e  piRiBitnl,  c'eat  que  tout«e  lev  johea  fenimes  se 
le  eonE  armche,  et  que  It  jgro*  philoeophe  Ecoagais  s'est  plu  dans  leur 
aocieti^.  C'est  un  exctlletit  homme,  que  David  Hume;  il  est  uatuiclle- 
ment  serein,  il  entcnd  finenieDt,  il  dit  quclqueft><ia  avec  ael,  quoiqu'il 
parle  pcu;  m«ia  il  est  lourd — il  ii'a  ni  chaleur,  ni  gr&ce,  ni  agrtsmeut 
dau-s  I'esprit,  ni  rien  qui  soit  propie  k  R'alU-er  au  ramage  de  cea 
chatmantes  pctites  machinea  qu'on  appelle  jolies  femmea,  O  que  nous 
sommes  uu  drfile  de  petiple  '.^^^Carn'spondaHCe  Lilterairi  de  Grimm, 
vol.  7-  p.  125^ 

Madame  d-'EpIoaj  gives  us  the  picture  of  the  fat  historian  ia 
some  charades  of  the  clay,  cajoled  into  enacting  the  part  of  a 
sultan,  who  was  lo  make  riolent  love  to  two  beauties  of  the 
seraglio  (the  two  prettiest  women  in  Paris).  He  is  on  a  sofa 
between  them,  gazing  steadfastly  at  them, — 

'  11  Bc  frappe  le  ventre  et  lea  genou's  k  plitaieurs  repriees,  et  nft  trouve 
jamajB  autre  chose  a  leur  dire  que — "i'A  hien  !  mes  demoiselles , .  ,Ek 
bienl  vousvoild  donc, .  .Eh  hien  I  vans  voila. .  .vOus  voila  ici."  Cetie 
phriiae  iwra  un  quart  d'heure  sana  qu'il  put  en  sortir.' 

He  was  not  pressed  to  play  any  more ;  but,  eays  the  lady, 
'  n  n'en  est  pas  moina  ffetii  et  cajolti.  C'est  en  verity  une  chose  plaieante 
que  lerflle  qu'il  joue  ici-  Maiheureusemeut  pour  lui,  ou  plutflt  pour  la 
dignite  phUosophique  (car,  pour  lui,  il  parak  a'accommuder  fart  de  ce 
train  de  vie),  it  n'y  avaitaueune  manie  dominante  daiia  cepaya  loraqu'il  y 
est  arrivt) :  on  I'a  regardi^  conime  uae  trouvaille  daua  celte  circouBtance, 
et  I'effervcBcence  de  noa  jeunea  tStes  s'eat  tourne  de  son  c6li5.  Toutea 
lea  joliea  ferames  e'en  enat  empBreea ;  il  cat  de  tous  lea  eoupere  fina,  et  il 
n*eat  point  de  ffete  sans  lui.' — Mem.  de  Mde.  d'Epinay,  vol.  iii.  p.  284. 

Horace  Walpole  writes  from  Paris:— 'Hume  is  treated  here 
with  perfect  veneration,  His  history,  so  falsified  in  many  parts, 
so  partial  in  as  many,  so  very  unequal  in  its  parts,  is  thought  the 
standard  of  writing'  (vol.  ii.  p.  225.)  ....  'For  Lord  Lytlle- 
ton,  if  he  would  come  hither  and  turn  free-thinker  once  more,  he 
would  be  reckoned  the  most  agreeable  man  in  France — next  to 
Mr.  Hume,  who  is  the  only  thing  that  they  believe  implicilly, 
which  they  must  do,  for  I  defy  them  to  -understand  any  language 
that  he  speaks."  (vol.  ii.  p.  226.) 

This  great  and  firm  success  in  the  most  difficult  society  in  the 
world  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  either  by  the  literary  merits  of 
Hume,  or  in  the  manner  Madame  d'Epinay  esplains  it.     There 
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might  be  something  in  the  present  want  of  a  '  Lion.'  There  was 
much  in  ihe  admiration  of  the  metaphysician  and  historian.  His 
scepticism  was  belter  still,  and;,  of  course,  the  more  valued  as 
coming  from  benighted  England.  But,  after  all,  we  tan  n'ell 
believe  that  these  only  gaVc  the  tieedful  standing -pi  ace.  His 
£ucces&  subse(]uenlly  is  at  all  events  very  much  to  be  attributed  to 
the  same  (jualillcs  that  made  him  the  favourite  of  his  little  society 
at  home.  The  '  Honest  David  Hume '  of  Dr.  Carlyle  and  the 
Edinburgh  club,  was  the  '  bon  David '  of  the  French  salons.  His 
iinscliisb.  kindly  nature,  tlie  sincerity  of  bis  friendships,  the  good- 
ness of  his  temper,  were  the  qualities  that  won  him  love  and 
esteem  everywhere,  aqd  in  that  oyer-reiincd  society  there  was  a 
charm  in  the  unaffected  simplicity,  and  perhaps  a  little  amuse^ 
menl  from  the  very  awkwardness  of  person,  nianner,  and  language, 
of  the  '  ffros  el  grand  pfiilosop/ie.' 

Hume,  however,  enjoyed  his  Parisian  triumph  for  two  years  of 
unabated  brilliancy,  and  departed  amidst  the  regrets  and  solici- 
tations to  return,  of  atl  that  was  distinguished  in  French  society. 
He  brought  with  him  to  England  one  still  greater  "  Linn"  than 
himself. 

Rousseau,  not  SO  much  by  reason  of  his  great  genius  as  by  dint 
of  a  diseased  and  monstrous  vanity,  a  little  persecution,  which  he 
coyled,  an  affectalion  of  ecccnlrlc  simplicity  and  shunning  the 
public  gaze,  was  in  truth  at  that  moment  the  most  famous  '  Lion ' 
in  £urDj>c.      Hume  writes  to  Blair  from  Paris: — 

"  It  is  imposBibk  to  csprcEB  ot  imagine  the  enthuaiasm  of  diis  nation 
in  his  favour.  As  I  am  !injip[>Bcd  to  have  him  in  my  cuatoclyt  all  the 
world,  especially  ihe  greut  ladies,  Wase  me  to  be  imroduced  to  liim.  I 
have  had  rouleaus  ihrusc  into  my  hand,  with  euTnest  ajiplitatiotis  that 
I  would  prevail  on  him  to  accept  of  them.  I  am  peRUBded  that,  were  I 
to  open  here  a  subscription  wiih  his  consenl,  I  should  receive  50,000^. 
in  a  foriuight-  The  Kcoiid  day  aher  his  arrival,  he  slipped  out  early  In 
the  morning  to  takea<i^alk  in  the  Luxembourg  gardens.  The  thing 
W05  known  soon  after.  I  am  strongly  Eolicited  to  prevail  on  him  to 
lake  another  walk,  and  then  to  give  warning  to  my  fricndH.  Were  the 
publio  tu  be  ipfurmed,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  many  tliouaaud  sjiec- 
tators.  People  may  talk  of  ancient  Greece  aa  they  please;  but  no 
Qfltcon  Was  ever  lo  fond  of  gepjua  as  this,  and  no  person  ever  so  much 
engaged  their  attention  aa  FUiusseau-  Voltaire  and  every  body  eUe  are 
quite  tclipsed  by  him. 

*  I  nm  sensible  that  my  connexionB  with  him  add  to  my  importance  at 
present.  Even  his  ruaid  La  VaBseur,  who  is  very  homely  and  very 
awkward,  is  more  talked  uf  thun  the  Princes*  of  Morocco  or  the 
Countess  of  Egmotit,  on  nccoUnt  of  her  fidthty  and  stlachment  towards 
him.  His  very  dog,  who  is  no  better  than  a  collie^  hss  &  name  and 
reputation  in  the  world.*— vol.  ii-  p.  299- 
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In  a  letter  from  London  lie  tella  Blair,  '  ihe  pliiloBophers  of 
Pari*  forelold  to  me  iLat  I  could  not  coriJuct  bim  to  Calali 
without  a  r|uaiTel ;  but  I  think  I  could  live  wilh  bim  all  my  life 
in  mutual  friendship  and  esteem/  (vol.  ii.  p.  310.)  One  of  *  the 
philosophers'  who  foresaw  the  event  Was  the  Baion  d'Holbach, 
who  told  Hume  as  he  was  leaving  Paris,  '  Vuus  ne  connaissez 
pas  rtiomine.  .Je  vous  le  dis  frnncliement,  vous  ollez  rechauffer 
un  serpent  dans  votre  sein.'  Morellet,  to  whom  ive  owe  the 
anecxlute,  adds  that,  when  news  of  the  (juarrel  arrived  three  weeks 
afterwards,  none  of  the  party  at  d'Holbacli'a  tahle,  Grimm, 
Diderot,  Saint  Lambert,  Helvetius,  &e.,  were  at  all  surprised. 
(^Jlforeilet,  Mt-m.  cEiap.  v.) 

Mr.  Burton  has  passed  rapidly  over  the  Boussenu  adventures^ 
and  though  we  do  nut  praise  him  therefore,  and  think  the  subject 
deserved  more  prominence  in  a  life  of  Hume,  ive  are  compelled 
to  imitate  his  example.  The  letters  written  at  the  time  establish 
bejond  dispute  the  zealous  and  delicale  sympathy  felt  by  Hume 
for  his  unfortunate  companion;  though  they  prove  also  a  siime- 
what  excessive  resentment  at  Roasseau's  ingratitude.  Hum« 
himself  has  described  htm  as  '  like  a  man  who  was  strlpl  not 
only  uf  bis  clothes  but  of  his  skin,  ami  turned  out  in  that  situation 
to  romkat  with  1  be  rude  and  buislcrous  elements,' such  as  per- 
petually disturb  this  lower  world/  (vol.  ll.  p.  314.)  In  that 
morbid  sensibility  of  his  nature,  lay  an  abundant  punishment  for 
the  c»ils  inflicted  upon  others  by  the  most  enj^rnssing  and  exclu- 
sive seltishaess  and  a  vanity  alreatly  nearly  approaching  to  mad- 
ness. 

Afler  Hume'i  arrival  in  London  lie  acted  for  a  year  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Stale  to  Mr.  Conway,  and  then  retired  finally  to 
Edinburgh.  '  1  returned,'  he  s.ay9,  '  in  1769,  very  opulent  (for  I 
possessed  a  revenue  ot*  1000/.  a-year),  healthy,  and  though  some- 
wbat  Atncken  in  years,  with  the  prospect  of  enjoying;  long-  my 
ease  and  of  seeing  the  increase  of  my  reputntion,*  How  eisily  he 
fell  back  into  his  old  haunts  and  habits,  we  learn  froui  a  letter  to 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  IGlh  October,  1769:^ 

*  I  have  been  Beltled  here  two  months,  and  am  here  body  and  soul, 
without  costing  the  least  thought  of  icgiet  to  Lundou,  ur  even  tu  Parii, 
I  think  it  imiirobable  liiat  I  uhaU  uver  iu  my  life  cross  the  Tweed, 
except  perhajiB  a  jaunt  to  the  north  of  EuglaiiU  fur  hctillh  or  nmusc- 
meut.  [live  BtitI,  and  must  for  a  twelvcmginih,  m  tny  old  house  in 
James's  Ci.i'urt,  uhich  is  verv  clieeiful,  und  even  elegant,  hut  too  sm&H 
to  disptay  my  great  tHleutfo'r  cookery,  the  science  to  which  I  intend  tc 
addict  the  rerauiujng-  years  of  my  life.  1  have  jusi  now  lying  on  the 
table  before  me,  a  receipt  for  malting  saupe  it  la  reine,  copied  with  my 
uini  hand  ;  fur  beef  aad  cobhage,  (a  chftrming  dish,)  and  oM  mutton, 
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tliotight,  and  a  capacity  in  every  respect  Ihe  luoat  compteliemive.  Upon 
ihe  whole,  I  have  alwaya  consitlerecl  hitii^  both  in  liig  lifetime  and  Bince 
his  dentil,  ae  ap])roac:hii:Li^  as  nCikrly  to  tlic  idea  of  &  jMrfectly  "wite  and 
virtuoua  man  ae  perlitipa  die  nature  of  hiimmi  fmilty  will  ^rmitJ 

In  Bosvvell's  Hebrldeaci  Jaurnal  (Croker'a  KdltioTi,  vol.  ii, 
p.  ^67)  will  be  found  some  very  just  remarks  on  pan  of  this 
etTusion.  At  ihc  sainc  lime  the  circuinstnnces  and  date  sboulil  be 
in  candour  and  clmrity  remembered ;  and  surely,  even  now,  look- 
ing from  the  coul  di^tnnce  of  almost  a  century,  we  can  recogiiiae 
the  truth  of  much  of  the  flattering  picture  of  the  devolei!  and 
grateful  friend.  Hume's  is  one  of  those  characters  in  which  ive 
need  not  hesilale  to  trace  lUe  effects  produced  by  Cbrislinnity  upon 
a  mind  that  did  not  recc^aise  its  divine  origin  and  operntion.  There 
were  in  him  many  of  the  gentler  virtues  which  must  be  fostered  by 
the  gracious  influence  of  religion  porvading  all  society,  from  the 
training  of  childhood  to  the  grave.  He  was  free  from  the  errors 
of  conduct  which  sometimes  drive  men  in  desperation  to  renounce 
the  Deity,  as  their  great  opposite.  In  his  general  conduct  and 
government  of  his  faculties  there  was  no  arrogance  nor  want  of 
candour.  Allowing  much  for  the  intoxication  of  fame,  and  the 
aeduclion  of  paradox,  and  the  bewitchment  of  prohibited  opinionSj 
\(e  still  find  itmosUmrd  to  account  for  one  so  clear  in  inlelligcnce, 
so  blameless  in  manners,  refusing  the  hope  of  a  world  beyond  the 
pre^sent — '  that  he  who  revered  benevolence  should,  without  ap- 
parent regret,  cease  lo  sec  it  on  the  throne  of  the  universe.' 

In  perusing  these  volumes  of  Mr.  Burton's  we  have  not  de- 
tected many  errors  of  fact,  and  none  that  we  should  hare  thought 
it  necessary  to  point  out,  if  the  author  had  not  in  a  few  instances 
gone  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to  find  ihem. 

We  believe  there  were  never  twu  families  of   Murray  styled  of 

'Broughton,  as  Mr.  Burton  has  thought  it  necessary  to  inform  us 

Jin  a  note  (p.  167).     The  only  family  so  designated  was  sealed  in 

Galloway— that  of  the  Chevalier's  renegade  Secretary,  which  we 

think  did  not  survive  him  in  the  Icgiliinale  line. 

A  mistake,  proceeding  from  the  same  over-anxiety  for  correct' 
ness,  occurs  in  volunteering  a  correction  of  a  daje  of  Hume's. 
Jtoffh}/,  which  Mr,  Burton  thinks  should  he  HagJeij.  the  seal  of 
Xrf)rd  Lyttleton  (vol.  ii.  p.  4h>).  It  does  not  appear  that  Hume 
ever  visited  Lyttleton ;  but  this  letter  wa*  written  in  1768,  when 
Hume  Was  under-seCrclnry  In-  Lord  Hertford's  brolher,  Mr.  Con- 
Way  ;  and  Ragley,  in  Warwickshire,  was  then,  as  now,  a  principal 
manEion  of  the  Hertford  family. 

When  Millar  wanted  to  engrave  a  portrait  for  the    History, 
HumeofTtiied  to  sit  to  'Ferguson'   (ii.  p,  40^);  whereupon  the 
^Editor  again  gijes   uut.  qI  his  way  to  remark   that  lhi>  artist 
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lias  iiDt  liccn  lintKilocI  down  to  posterity  by  tbe  critics  anct  biogra' 
pbcrs.  The  crilics  may  liavc  spared  hitn,  but  James  Fer^usun 
was  bi«  own  buigTaphpr.  Tbc  splf-tauEi'ht  inerb»ni&t  and  aslin- 
notnCT  lias  recorded  in  hjs  ilelightfijl  auU)bit)graj>hy  (prel'ixed 
to  bis  Select  Mechanical  li^Kercises),  tbul  lie  supported  lumself 
for  several  years  by  pfunlinij  jiorUaits.  fbc-y  are  generally  in 
Indiiui  ink  ii'n  vclluiii.  We  have  some  uf  tbciii  now  before  us, 
mostly  Eibiiburgh  professiirs,  very  pleasing  miiiinturc  sketches. 

We  hope  in  a  second  cdiLioit  Mr.  IBurtun  will  print  entire  anil 
by  itself  Hume's  sketch  of  his  own  lifej  and  add  bis  account  of 
the  Rousseau  adventure;  also  Ailam  Snnith's  IcUer  nn  bis  dea,th, 
•uul  Some  tjuolatiun$  from  IJjabop  Hurne  and  JJu'SWcH  in  ctm- 
nexion  witb  it. 

We  have  already  cxprciScd  our  opinion  of  the  manner  in  wbicli 
Ihe  Editor  has  executed  in  general  bis  dillicult  task.  If  we 
liad  room  we  sbnuht  like  to  call  attention  to  some  passages  of 
bis  Own  HTiling^,  There  is  in  particular  a  manly,  cheerful  lone 
tn  iojuc  remarks  on  tbe  improved  cundition  of  literary  labourers, 
which  is  to  us  very  pleasing  (voh  i.  pp.  IU9,  UOO).  Tbe  fact  of 
the  general  improvement  ciu  which  be  dwelld  cainiot  be  doubted  ; 
though  when  he  sekcls  Fielding,  Gold&mitb,  anil  Johnson  as 
types  and  evidences  of  the  comparative  infelicity  of  literary  merit 
tn  a  former  age,  we  carmot  compliment  him  on  the  choice  of  two 
at  least  of  those  Instances  ;  for  in  them  aurcly  illustrious  talents 
and  most  amiable  moral  qualities  too  were  combined  with  weak- 
Desses  and  irregularities  of  conduct  which,  in  any  age,  would  be 
foimtl  incompatible  witb  tbe  attainment  of  solid  independence  by 
mere  literary  means. 

Mr,  Burton  has,  as  might  be  expected,  his  share  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  modern  Edinburgh  School,  political  and  economical 
— but  we  are  not  thereby  tempted  to  controversy  ;  and  conclude 
with  sincerely  ibanklng  him  for  the  enjoyment  which  bis  zeal, 
industry,  and  ability  have  afforded  us. 


Art.    VIT, —  A    Hiitory  of  Greece:    1.    Ler/endanj    Greece; 

2.   Grecian  Hislorij  to   the  Rciga  of  l^isistratus  ai  Athens. 

By  George  Grote,  Esq.  2  vols.  Svo.  London,  184G. 
TT  is  remarkable,  that  Tviiilc  German  literature  has  been  pour- 
-*-  ing  forth  separate  book^  and  treatises  of  the  highest  value, 
and  witb  inexhaustible  prodigality,  on  every  branch  of  Grecian 
history  and  anliquities,  there  is  no  one  great  and  commanding 
Work  which  has  aspired  to  consolidate  tbe  whole  of  these  labours. 
Xhey  have  produced  no  full  and  complete  History  of  Greece, 
.   \OL.  LKxvin.  NO.  CLV,  I  England, 
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ICng'lanil,  nrt  the  other  banc],  comparcitively  poor  in  ordinal  works 
on  ihese  subjeols,  already  possesses  oncj  and  in  ihe  two  volumes 
now  before  us  the  pmmise  of  another  Grecian  history  of  a  very  hig^h 
order,  wLich  will  icomprdipml  the  results  at  least  of  this  most  pro- 
lific half-centurj  of  German  erudition.  Mr.  Fj."neaClin.ton*ii  work 
on  chronology  docs  not  iniieed  stand  al)so]iit<.>ly  alone  in  this  domain 
of  English  literature,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult,  though  it  might 
lie  invidious,  to  name  all  tho  untranslated  volumes  of  aulhorily  or 
extensive  learning  which  we  can  add  to  t!ie  '  Fasti  Hellenic!,' 
even  if  in  justice  we  do  not  pass  over  the  labours  of  Colonel 
Leakig.  Compare  with  Ibis  the  boundless  wealth  of  Germany — 
BoBckh,  with  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Public  Economy  of  Athens, 
of  which  the  excellent  translation  has  become  a  standard  book  in 
our  classical  education,  and  his  invaluable  '  Collection  of  Inscrip* 
tions:' — the  histories  of  the  separate  racesj  and  of  almost  every 
state  and  tribe  and  province  and  island,  of  which  Otfried  Miilleir's 
'Dorians'  is  the  best  example.  There  are  no  less  than  three 
elaborale  UiBlories  of  Grecian  poetry:  that  of  Otfried  MLiller 
(which  comprehends,  or  promisett,  alas!  to  comprehend,  the 
whole  of  Grecian  literature),  published  first,  in  English,  in 
the  Collection  of  the  Sodety  for  the  DiiFusion  of  Useful  KnoW' 
ledge;  and  those  of  Ulrici  and  of  Bode,  The  general  mytho- 
logy, and  the  mythnlopy  crmnected  with  the  arts,  are  fully  in- 
vestigated 10  the  compendious  work  of  Miiller,  and  the  disserta- 
lions  of  Botligen  and  those  of  Gerhard,  Pnnofka,  anil  others, 
in  the  '  Berlin  Transactions.'  Add  to  these  such  names  as 
Hermann,  Welcker,  and  Nilrsch.  We  wjU  venture  to  assert 
that  there  is  not  a  single  question  in  the  history  of  the  Grecian 
language,  religioin,  polity,  manners,  geography,  slalistics,  laws, 
poetry,  theatre,  oratory,  arts,  trades,  manufactures — not  a  frag- 
ment of  an  inscription,  not  a  half-line  of  verse,  not  a  particle,  not 
a  grammatical  nicety,  which  is  without  its  learned  trealise.  Nor  is 
it  passible  for  those  unaccustomed  to  such  3tudi<»  to  eatinaate  bow 
far  some  new  light,  thrown  on  what  may  appear  to  the  uniniliale 
the  most  insignificant  of  these  inquiries,  may  tend  to  elucidate 
some  important  part  of  history  or  national  character.  A  complete 
command,  therefore,  of  all  these  various  resources  is  become  the 
indispensable  accomplishment  of  an  historian  of  Greece;  and  in 
this  respect  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  Mr.  Grote  (we  decline 
the  more  delicate  office  of  comparison  on  all  other  points)  might 
seem  committed  in  generous  rivalry.  It  is  curious  to  see  two 
English  scholars  thus  with  indefatigable  industry,  with  careful 
vigdahce.  We  mu^t  venture  In  add — -(being  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  slate  nf  most  English  libraries) — at  no  inconsiderable 
■cost,  delermining  to  be  heliindhand  in  no  branch  even  of  sub- 
sidiary 
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sidiary  inquiry* — keeping  up,  on  very  point,  lo  the  Im*  discovery — 
paLienli}'  bearing,  and  adopting,  or  rejecting,  every  German  sug- 
gestion:  and  this,  not  in  the  character  of  ditU  compilerSr  who 
lieap  l«)gether  in»$ses  of  crude  »nd  incongruous  erudition,  but 
usi»^  them  as  materials  only  for  their  own  original  design  ;  slill 
asarrtiD^  their  own  itidependence  of  thought,  and  their  supreme 
arbitration  over  all  cases,  however  learnediy  argued  and  com- 
mended by  thehiglie^t  names  in  Grecian  learning — above  all,  by  no 
jn^ans  content  with  these  secondary  sources  of  erudition,  but  them- 
selves perfect  masters  of  the  whole  range  of  classical  literature^ 

Bishop  Thirlwall's  work  is  beyond  our  present  province ;  it  bu 
taken  its  place  as  a  high  autliorily  on  Grecian  history ;  even 
in  Germany,  we  believe,  its  value  is  fully  ack  now  I  edged.  But 
purely  in  this  ample  field  of  ancient  Greece  we  have  space  for 
many,  and  those  the  most  powerful  and  original  minds,  to  work 
without  collision — to  view  from  every  side  the  history,  imli  tut  ions, 
and  character  of  this  wonderful  race — lo  trace,  each  on  different 
principles,  and  in  a  different  train  of  thought,  the  development  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  narrow  region,  into  the  palents  ol  every-' 
ihing^,  except  religion,  which  civilizes  and  dignifieB  mankind. 
The  new  adventurer,  we  trust,  needs  notour  encouragement  to 
proceed  in  bis  lar[j;e  undGrlaking,  for  which  he  has  already  shown 
such  high  qualifications — 

'  Uimidium  fucti,  qui  bene  cee:pit,  habet.' 

Mr.  Gmte's  theory  as  to  thia  primitive  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory is  implied  in  the  title  of  the  first  pnrt  of  his  worK  '  Legendary 
Greece..'  The  larger  portion  of  these  two  volumes  contains  no 
history,  pwjperly  so  called,  at  least  no  course  of  events  which  can 
oommand  the  same  kind  of  belief  which  we  give  to  those  related 
by  Thurydides  or  Xenophon.  The  whole,  not  merely  the  annala 
of  g'ods  and  of  heroes,  but  of  mortal  men,  as  they  appear  in  the 
ancient  geneajt^ies, 

*  Pelopa'  line, 

And  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,' 
have  existed,  according  to  Mr.  Grote,  only  in  the  excited  minds 
of  the  people.  Tlie  whole  is  poetry  in  its  conception,  in  its  form, 
antt  in  it$  language.  Ugrew  not  out  of — ^it  was  not  addressed 
originally  to— those  of  the  human  faculties  which  take  cognizance 
of  actual  truth.     It  is  not 

'  Truth  severe,  in  fairy  fiction  drcat,' 
hot  pure,  invcniive,  creative,  indiscriminate  fiction  :  its  life  was  not 
upon  earth,  in  real  bodily  existence,  in  fierce  war.  or  wild  adven- 
ture ;  it  existed  only  iti  the  song  of  the  bard,  and  the  awakened 
fancy  of  his  audience. 

We  admire  the  bold  decision  with  which  Mr.  Grote  has  aban- 
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doned  iliis  lQrg;c  realm,  Jo  llie  dominion  of  which  History  hns  no 
legitimate  pretensions.  It  is  sound  historical  philosophy  Id  leave 
the  legends  in  their  lej^enJaTy  character ;  to  relate  them  with  per- 
fect simpliciiv,  as  the  hclicf  of  primitive  limes,  without  either  at- 
templin^  tf>  lieighlen  or  to  loivcr  their  poetic  character.  We 
always  ihimght  lliiil  Dr.  Arnold's  plan,  of  casting  what  he  consi- 
dered ihe  old  Homan  epic  ballads  into  a  I^ind  of  bihlic^]  bn^ua^c 
and  cadence,  singularly  unfortunate.  We  liave  received  these 
legends  only  through  the  beautiful  prose  (y(  Livy:  to  attempt  to 
throw  them  back  into  poetry,  lo  the  form  of  ivhich  we  have  no  clue 
whatever,  and  which  was  probably  much  nearer  akin,  in  ajjirit  at 
least,  to  the  stirring  ballads  of  Macaulay,  than  lo  Dr.  Arnold's 
semi-Eastern  style,  seemed  in  itself  rash  and  unwise;  while  it 
broke  up  the  plain  masculine  prose  of  Dr.  Arnold  into  incoherent 
and  unassimilaling  fra«;meiils.  Mr.  Grote,  in  our  opinion,  has 
judged  more  wisely.  We  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  hut  think  that 
he  \%  liable  lo  the  fault  of  leavings  loomuchdisquisilioninhis  text ; 
that  the  variations  in  the  legends,  if  so  important  as  to  demand 
notice,  should  have  found  their  place  in  the  notes.  This,  we  arei 
inclined  to  fear,  as  well  as  the  great  length  at  which  he  has  thought  J 
proper  to  relale  those  primilive  legends,  may  deter  some  hasly  and 
deaultory  readers.  Still  we  conceive  that  to  many  of  the  unlearned, 
to  whom  the  subject  is  comparatively  new*  the  diffoseness  and  cir- 
ctimsiontiaiiiy  may  be  even  amusing;  while  to  those  occupied  in 
the  study  of  the  poets,  and  even  the  prose  wrilera  of  fii-eete,  ihcy 
Willuflcra  kind  of  Punth&on,  and  a  mythological  band -book,  which, 
even  though  the  'ancient  venerable  reign'  of  Dr.  Lcmpriere  haaj 
been  disturbed,  and  the  esccUenl  '  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antt-i 
<^uities,'  which  hcrai-itho  name  of  Dr,  Smith,  rules  in  its  stead,  may 
be  of  the  greatest  use,  as  illustrating  the  connexion  and  afttllationi 
of  all  these  Legends,  the  class  and  family  to  which  they  severally 
belong,  the  race  or  tribe  of  which  they  were  the  prohistoric  history  , 
— the  poets  finally  by  whom  ihey  were  successively  adorned,  their 
epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  form, 

There  cannot,  in  short,  be  a  better  Introduction  to  Greek  hte- 
rature.       Less  patient  readers,    however,  we  will   invite  to  pass 
at  once  with  us  to  the  two  admirabW  chapters  at  the  close  of 
the  first  volume,  containing  the   author's  'general  remarks   on 
mythical   narratives.'      Nothing  can  be  more   able,   more    per-, 
spicuous,  or  more  conclusive  than  bis  account  of  the  manner  in . 
which  these  myths  were  treated  in  the  different  slages   of  the 
Grecian  mind.     We  have  here  a  complete  and  satisfactory  history , 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  myths  during  the  g^radual  schism  which 
grew  up  between  the  poetic  and  his^turic,  the  imaginative  and  ra- 
tionalising lendeQciea;  the  widening;  breach  between  the  popular 
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belief  and  the  pbilosupLjr  of  Greece  ;  the  vain  attempts  lo  r4>solrc 
the  religioQ  into  alleg-orj',  to  extract  the  latent  hUtoric  truth  from 
the  web  of  fiction  ;  lill  at  length  Eueinerisra,  having-  degraded  Ihe 
whole  Pantheon  of  elder  Greece  into  mere  mortal  men,  surren- 
dered the  relig^ion  an  easy  conquest  lo  Christianily. 

We  should  nut  do  justice  to  Mr,  Grote  if  we  did  not  permit 
turn  to  explain  his  own  theory  in  his  own  language  ; — 

*  To  understHTn!  properly  tJic  Grecian  mytliCB,  -wc  must  try  to 
identify  ourseWcs  with  (he  stiite  of  mind  of  the  originiil  mylhopoeic 
age — a  protcss  not  very  easy,  since  it  requirea  ns  to  adopt  ft  airing  of 
poetical  funciea  not  simply  as  renliticB,  tut  hh  the  governiiij  renliiiea  of 
the  mental  ayaCem;  yet  a  prciccaa  whiclii  would  only  reprodiice  eome- 
thing  analogous  to  our  own,  chddhddd.  The  lige  vas  une  destitute  hoth 
of  recorded  hiaCory  tind  cf  positive  science,  hut  full  of  imagination  and 
Eentiment,  and  religious  imptcasiblliLy.  From  iheac  aotirce*  sprung 
that  muUitude  of  supposed  petsotis  around  whom  all  cotobinatinnB  of 
senaible  phtenomena  were  grouped,  nnd  towards  whom  curiosity,  ajm- 
pattiiea,  and  reverence  were  eorneatly  directed.  The  ndventvirca  of  such 
persona  were  the  only  n.Iimcnt  suited  at  once  hoth  to  the  appetites  and 
to  the  cutnprcheueion  of  an  early  Greek  ;  nnd  the  mythea  which  detailed 
them,  while  powerfully  Jntcrcsting  his  eniO'tionp,  furnished  to  him  at 
the  same  time  a  quasi-hielory  and  cjuasi -philosophy  ;  they  filled  up  (he 
vacwum  of  the  unrecorded  past,  and  espliiined  many  of  the  puzzling  in- 
cognita of  the  pre&ent.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  aame  plau&ihility 
wiiicli  captivated  hia  imagination  and  his  feelinga  waa  auRicieiiL  to  en- 
gender spontaneous  belief,  or  rolhcr,  thivt  no  queaiion  as  to  truth  or  falac- 
hood  of  the  nnrrutive  anggcBted  itself  lo  hiai  mind.  His  faith  is  rendy, 
htcrnlf  ond  uiiinquiring,  Apart  fioni  all  thought  of  discriniinating  fact 
from  fiction,  or  of  delecting  hidden  and  BymboliacJ  mcaiiiiig :  it  is 
enough  that  what  he  heara  he  iiitrinEically  plouEiblc  and  seductive,  nnd 
that  there  lie  no  special  cauEe  to  provuVc  doubt;  And  if  indeed  (here 
were»  the  poet  overrules  Buch  douhts  hy  the  holy  and  nU-sufficiunt  au- 
thority of  the  Muae,  whoae  oniniacienee  is  the  warrant  for  hia  recital,  as 
her  i&rpiration  in  the  cause  of  his  succcbb. 

'  The  state  of  niind^  and  the  relation  of  Bpeaker  to  hearerB,  thus  de- 
picted, aland  clearly  marked  in  the  terms  and  tenor  of  the  ancient  epic, 
if  we  only  put  b  plain  meaning  upon  what  we  read.  The  poel — like 
the  prophei,  whom  he  bo  much  reaemhlea — aiuga  under  heavenly  guid- 
ance, iuiBpircd  hy  ihe  goddesa  to  whonf  he  has  prayed  for  her  assialing 
iropulee:  she  puia  the  word  into  liis  mouth,  and  the  incidents  into  hi8 
mi-Tid  ;  he  is  a  privileged  man,  chosen  a-B  her  organ  and  apeaking  from 
her  Tcvelationa.  As  the  Muac  grants  the  gift  of  aong  to  whom  alie  will, 
to  she  Eomctimea  in  her  anger  enatches  it  away,  and  the  moat  con- 
eunimate  human  genius  is  then  left  silem  and  helplc^a.  It  is  true  that 
these  espreEaions,  of  the  Muse  iuspiring  and  the  poet  tinging  a  talc  of 
past  limes,  have  pasaed  from  the  ancient  epic  to  com^Kisitions  produced 
under  very  different  circumstanceBj  and  ha^e  now  degenerated  into  yn- 
meaningfurnis  of  speech  3  hut  (hey  gained  currency  originally  in  their 
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genuine  and  literal  acceptation.  If  poet3  had  from  the  beginning 
written  or  recited,  ihc  predicate  of  einging  would  never  have  been 
BBcribed  to  them  ;  nor  would  it  ever  have  become  customiiry  lo  employ 
the  name  of  the  Muse  as  a  die  to  be  stamped  on  liceiiBed  fiction,  unless 
tlie  practice  had  begun  ■when  her  agency  was  invoked  and  hailed  in 
perfocl  good  faith.  Belief,  the  fruit  of  deliberate  inquiry  and  n  rational 
scrutiny  of  evidence,  is  in  such  an  a^e  unknown;  the  simple  faith  of 
the  time  slides  in  unconaciouBly,  when  the  imagination  nnd  feeling  utb 
exalted  ;  and  inspired  authority  is  at  once  understood,  easily  admitted, 
and  implicitly  confided  in/ — vol.  i,  pp^  473-479. 

To  this  we  must  subjoin  another  passage,  which  occurs  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  chapter:^' 

*  It  is  a  prcHumption  far  too  largely  and  indiscriminately  applied, 
even  in  our  own  advunced  age,  that  where  much  te  licUeved,  something 
must  iieceasarily  he  true  —  that  accredited  fiction  ia  a.lft'ay9  traceable 
to  some  hisift  of  historical  truth.     The  iaflucnce  of  imagination  and 
feeling  ia   not  tonftned  simply  to   the   process  of  rctouchiRg,    trans-* 
forming,  or  magnifyint;  tiarmtives  originally  founded  on  fact;    it  will 
often  create  new  narratives  of  its  own,  without  any  such  preliminary 
basis.     Where  there  ia  any  general  body  of  sentiment  pervading  men 
living  in  society,  whether  it  be  religious  or  political — luve,  admiration, 
or  antipathy — nil    incidenls  tending  to   illustrate   that   sentiment   are: 
eagerly  welcomed,  rajjidly  circulated,  and,  as  a  general  ruk,  eatily  ■ 
accredited.     If  real  incidents  are  not  at  hand,  impressive  fictions  tuill , 
be  provided  to  aatisfy  the  demand :  the  perfect  harmony  of  such  fictioui 
with  the  prevalent  feeling  stands  in  the  place  of  certifyitig  testimony, , 
and  cauBe«  men  to  hear  ihem  not  merely  with  credence,  but  even  with 
delight  \   to   cdl  them  m  (juesttoo  and   require  pruof  ia  a   task  which 
cannot  be  undertaken  without  incurring  obloquy.     Of  such  tetidencie»  ■ 
in  the  human  mind  abundant  evidence  ia  furnished  by  the  innumerable  J 
religious  legend*  which  have  acfiuired  currency  in  various  parts  of  tlic 
world,  and  of  which  no  country  waa  more  fertile  than  Greece — legends.! 
which  derived  their  origin,  not  from  special  fiicta  misrepuried  and  ex-f 
aggerated,  but  from  pioua  feelings  pervading  the  society,  and  (lanslatedj 
into  narrative  by  forward  and  imaginative  minds— legends,  in  which  not] 
merely  the  incidents,  bnt  ofien  even   the  personagea  are  unreal,  yet  iiil 
which  the  generating  aentlmenl  ts  conspicuuusly  discernible,  providing  j 
its  own  matter  as  well  aa  its  own  form.     Other  seutimenta  also,  as  wefl, 
as  the  religious,  provided  they  be  fervent  and  widely  diffused,  will  find 
expression  in  current  narrative,   and   become  iiortiijns   of  the  general 
public  belief — every  celebrated  and  notorious  tharscter  ia  the  source  of 
a  thousand  fictiona  csemplifyiii^  hia  peculiarities ;  and  if  it  be  true,  aa  I 
think  present  observhtion  may  show  us,  tliat  such  creative  agencies  are 
even  now  visible  and  effective,  when  the  mat'eriala  of  genuine  bietorj'  are 
copious  and  critically  studied — much  more  arc  we  w-arranted  in  con- 
cluding that  in  ages  destitute  of  records,  strEitigera  to  hiatorical  testi- 
mony, and  full  of  belief  in  divine  inspiration  both  aa  to  the  future  and  «« 
to  the  pait,  narratives  purely  ficliLious  will  acquire  rendy  and  unin- 
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(juirtog  credence^  proviUctl  only  tJiey  he  jjlausible  and  in  hartnony  with 
ihe  prcconceptiouB  of  the  auJitora.' — /&.  pp.  577-579. 

We  conceive  that  Mr.  GroLc  has  rarrieil  too  far  a  theory, 
the  truth  of  whkb,  in  the  main,  ve  do  dot  doubt,  and  which 
we  thmk  that  he  does  good  service  to  the  philosophy  of  history 
in  advancing  with  so  much  openni^sc  and  i^ertpicuity.  We 
are  extremely  anxious  nol  to  be  misunderstood  either  by  Mr. 
Grote  or  by  our  readers,  aa  the  point  on  which  we  differ  from  our 
auihoT  is  purely  speculative.  We  pretend  lo  no  key  liy  which 
we  can  extract  the  history  from  the  legend — no  test  by  which 
Tve  can  detect  the  base  of  fact  which  may  remain  after  we  have 
decomposed  aWay  all  the  much  larger  constituent  parts  of  fancy. 
But  whde  we  have  unlimited  credence  in  the  transmuting 
power  of  religious  or  heroic  legend,  we  do  ntil  believe  it  to  be 
creative.  The  original  religious  conception,  as  soon  as  it  took 
the  tomi  of  words,  was  wedded  to  lerse  in  the  aong  of  the 
earliest  bard.  As  it  passed  from  bard  to  bard,  from  generation 
of  bards  to  generation  of  bard&,  it  might,  and  no  doubt  per- 
petually did,  enilrely  forget  its  origin.  The  primilive  notion  of 
divine  agency,  of  power,  of  providence,  of  some  superior,  protect- 
ing, or  avenging,  or  propitiatory  being,  as  it  became  more  and 
more  humanised^  more  and  more  mingled  up  with  mortal  life,  ran 
off  into  an  endless  range  of  fable.  The  god,  in  this  process  of 
poetic  development,  may  have  gained  new  attributes,  awakened 
other  emotions  of  terror  or  of  wonder^but  still  there  must  have 
been  some  primary  notion,  more  than  that  vague  awe  with  which 
each  individual  savage  contemplates  bis  own  or  at  most  his  family 
Fetiche.  Cotumun  worship  even  in  a  single  tribe,  still  more 
of  a  whole  nation,  necessarily  implies  some  common  primary 
notion.  W'hate>'er  natural  pbienomenon  was  transformed  into 
an  actual  agent,  whatever  process  of  nature  was  impersonated, 
it  was  by  a  genera!  consent.  The  deity  was  originally  a  symbol 
or  an  allegory  of  this  special  phrcnomenon  or  process;  and 
recalled  that  fact  to  the  universal  mind,  however  vaguely  and 
confusedly.  Whatever  fables  the  jioels  might  go  on  inventing 
about  2eus,  or  Here,  or  Apollo,  or  Ares,  they  still  recognised 
»ome  pe'culiar  attributes,  some  especial  function,  some  limited  and 
proper  inHucnce,  which  was  the  simpler  and  primary  notion  of 
the  di*-inity.  There  was,  indeed,  a  frequent  interchange  of  these 
powers;  one  god  or  gcnidess  is  timslantly  in  a  tlifferent  pari  of 
Greece  assuming  the  functions  of  another :  the  worshipper, 
whatever  his  fears  or  his  wants,  ran  lo  the  nearest  altar,  without 
considering  whether  it  was  the  proper  province  of  the  deity  en- 
shrined behind  it.  Some  gods  were  much  more  famous  for 
healing,  some  more  oracular,  some  more  propitiatory ;  and  thii 
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srpamtion  of  fuactions  became  more  dislincL  and  acknowlcilgeil 
as  ihe  iiilcrcoursc  between  the  ■different  parts  of  Greece  becnme 
more  general ;  but  originally,  if  we  may  so  say,  a  kind  of  limited 
omnipotence  belonged  to  eafh  deily. 

We  agree  witL  Mr.  Grote  tliat,  long  befure  the  historic  period, 
the  key  to  tbe  mythology  was  In  many,  perba]is  in  most  instances 
irrelrievably  lost ;  ihat  the  most  ingenious  and  subtle  conjecture 
on  such  subjects  must  in  general  be  mere  conjecture.  AH  wblcli 
we  would  assert  is,  that  e*'ery  god  in  the  Pantheon  of  Grecc*  had 
origitially  rtprescnted  or  adumbrated  some  special  conception 
of  power  superior  to  that  of  man  —  a  something  not  delinite 
indeed,  for  philosophy  only  con  define — but  still  a  somelbing; 
that  the  j»oetry -rtas  the  expression,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
popular  feeling,  of  which  it  becainc  afterwards  the  master,  and 
led  it  away  into  tbe  interminable  labvrinth  of  exploits  and  adven* 
tHres,  ivbjcb  it  did  not  scruple  to  invent,  of  the  now  completely 
humanised  diviniliF?s.  Uranus  and  Nox,  ^vho  appear  at  tbe  head 
of  the  mythology,  by  their  names  show  that  one  was  the  firma- 
ment, the  other  the  thick  and  impenetrable  darkness ;  and  these 
ancient  perajnages.  never  becoming  ^ery  popular  objects  of  wor- 
ship, being  sopcfscded,  as  it  were,  by  tbe  new  gods,  remained 
undeniable  and  almost  intelligible  allegories  in  name  as  w^W  as 
in  conceplinn.  This  seems  to  be  the  rule,  that  the  more  ancient 
and  less  popular  the  gods,  the  more  dearly  creo  their  names 
(without  recurring  to  the  fantastic  etymologies  of  Hermann) 
denote,  or  at  least  betray,  the  primal  conception.  Nor  can  we 
think  it  an  unimportant  confirmatir>n  ol  this  view — however  it 
may  brt  right  fur  [he  historian  of  Greece  to  itiEulate,  and,  in  Mr. 
Grote's  language,  to  treat  that  of  Greece  as  a  primordial  religion 
— that  in  all  tbe  other  old  sjistems  of  heathendom — especially  in 
the  East,  and  even  in  Italy — wc  seem  to  surprise  the  gods,  as  it 
were,  in  this  self- developed  but  imperfectly  if  at  all  humanised 
protess.  Tbe  symbul  has  nut  yet  passed  out  of  its  first  lude 
form.  No  one  doubts  that  a  deity  with  a  multitude  of  arms  is 
a  coarse  symbol  of  power;  that  the  Dpbesian  Diana,  with  her 
many  breasts,  represented  the  nutritive  function  of  nature;  that 
Janus,  wiib  his  two  faces,  signifies  the  departing  and  the  coming 
year. 

The  absolute  humanisation  of  the  deity,  the  anthropomorphism, 
was  nearly  complete  auiong  the  Greeks  anterior  to  the  Homeric 
poems;  biil,  we  may  well  suppose,  WM  more  generally  riwled  in 
the  mind  of  Greece  by  those  poems.  We  sec,  indeed,  in  the 
Iliad,  the  \nai  (Prayers)  as  it  Were  in  the  process  of  imper- 
souatloHj  ascending  in  bodily  forms  towards  the  throne  of  Jove, 
but  yet  percepubly  human  supplications  addressed  to  the  supreme 
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power.  la  many  other  cases  ihere  can  be  no  reasonable  question 
as  to  wh»t  ttiG  primaeval  deitv  wa&  intended  tu  symbol ise^  Crcuzer 
bos  DO  (]oul>t  ill  his  great  '  Synibolik'  (Improved  in  arrangement 
and  perspicuity  in  the  iranslation  of  M-  de  Guignaut,  '  Helicons 
de  rAntifjuilu')  advanced  far,  very  far,  beyond  the  firm  ground  of  ^ 
knonleilge.  The  etymological  ibeory  of  Hermann  is  even  mora 
wildly  eonjeclutal,  and  more  utterly  unsalisfaclory ;  but,  jls  a 
philosophical  view,  it  appciirs  to  us  equally  erroneous  to  make 
the  poels  not  mereSy  the  authors  of  endless  fables  about  the  gods, 
but  of  the  «:ods  themselves. 

Mr.  Grote,  indeed,  in  some  places,  seems  to  admit  almost  tis 
much.  He  sums  up  more  cautiously  iban  his  bolder  expressions 
Would  seem  to  warrant,  the  proper  character  oi  the  religious 
mylhs;  and  we  should  hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  coolest 
this  point  but  for  lis  close  connexign  vvitb  another.  In  which  we 
are  still  less  inclined  tn  acquiesce  in  his  conclusions.  If  we  doubt 
whether  the  poets  of  Greece  were  creators  of  gods,  we  have  still 
stronger  doubts  whoiber  they  were  creators  of  heroes — above  all,  of 
men.*  It  may  bedcublfid  whether  the  interraeiJiate  race  were  im- 
personated conceptions  like  the  gods,  or  men  aggrandised  towards 
ihe  ^oAs  by  popular  wonder,  but  the  heroes  seem  gradually  and 
visibly  to  substantialisc  themselves  into  men.  Though  the  special 
adventurCA  assigned  to  Achilles  or  Agamemnon,  as  We  now  read 
them,  may  or  may  not  be  entirely  fictitious,  ire  have  little  doubl  in 
the  existence  of  some  ThessaHan  or  Argive  cbiefiain  whose  fame 
for  power  or  prowess  lived  in  the  traditions  of  liis  tribe,  and  by 
degrees  swelled  out  into  this  majestic  character.  There  must  li:i\o 
been  a  border-land  where  the  religious  myth — the  impersonaltoa 
of  the  conception — ceased ;  and  what  we  may  call,  in  contradis 
tinction,  the  poetic  myth — that  which  aggrandised,  alteretl,  and 
embellished  real  events  and  personages — began;  where  poetry 
and  history  were  in  some  sort  blended — though  it  must,  as  we  fully 
admits  be  merely  conjectural  hoiv  much  is  poetry  and  how  much 
history.  The  mylLi,  as  it  approached  history,  became,  if  we  may 
>o  say,  leas  and  less  mythic.  It  was  by  slow  yet  dimly  percep- 
tible degrees  that  the  haze  cleared  away,  and  men  began  to  see 
encb  other  iis  men.  Though  all  attempts  to  make  out  a  semi- 
historic  sense  to  Ibe  least  imaginative  myths  may  have  totally 
failed^  yet  in  the  nature  of  things  we  conceive  that  there  must 
have  be$n  this  semi-historic  state  or  period  at  the  dawn  of  all 
history. 

Mr.  Grote,  however,  in  his  remorseless  historical  philosophy, 
dismisses  into  the  rcaltns  of  unreality,  and  treats,  as  far  a»  we  can 

*  Mr.  CliDlon  bolJiI)-  auerii  thai  Herculu  '  woi  a  i^al  ^TKia '  {t.  H.  U  vi.>     We 
thonIJ  ccrtaJuty  eipcitise  on  tliia  pwiiil  llic  iceplicism  of  Wr,  Ciote. 
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understand ,  as  b^^ess  fabrications  of  barclic  imagination,  eveiy 
one  of  llin&e  ^ciii  events  whicb  lived  Uovvn  to  the  latest  times  in 
the  traditions  of  ibe  Greeks — which  entered  into  their  history,  be- 
came the  c|)nchs  of  their  very  aruficial,  though,  we  must  acknuw- 
ledge,  utterly  unsalisfaclory  cl:iroiiQlo§jy — which  are  the  causes 
assigned  la  the  earher  migrations,  and  tO  tbe  fixed  settletnents  of 
their  historic  age  : — which  were  cmnmemorated  in  their  leuiplea, 
end  in  some  cases  seem  ta  have  been  celebrated  in  their  periodical 
fealivaU.  The  expcdiLion  of  the  Argonauts,  the  wars  of  Thebes, 
anil  even  of  Troy,  if  they  sprung  not  in  the  fulness  of  their 
grandeur,  like  the  armed  Pallat,  from  the  heads  of  their  poets, 
yei  grew  up,  he  supposes,  and  were  developed  by  unaided  poetic 

l^cstalion.      y^o  are  content  to  abandon  the   Argonauts,  which 

,  |nay  have  been  but  a  sort  of  ideal  impersonation  of  the  Itrst 
rude  attempts  at  navigation  beyond  the  more  sunny  surface  of  the 
^igean  into  the  dark  and  perilous  remoter  seas.  To  the  war  of 
Troy   wc   must  revert   when  we  enter   Upon  the   SeCood  subject 

,  which  we  propose  to  debate  with  Mr.  Grote — the  great  Homeric 
question.  Between  our  author  and  ourselves  on  this  point  also. 
there  may  appear  to  he  a  wider  tUfTerencc  than  there  realty  is. 
Mr.  Grulc's  ardouc  of  composition  may  have  betrayed  bim  into 
jMusoges  of  which  he  has  not  fully  conitem,platcd  the  bearing  and 
the  cons  eque ace. 

But  we  must  think  there  ib  a  great  antecedent  improbability  at 
the  very  bottom  of  his  theory.  It  si^ems  contrary  to  all  that  WC  Can 
suppose — certainly  to  all  that  we  know — of  the  growth  of  national 
tradition.  It  Geeins  to  imply  a  wanton  neglect  of  those  sources  of 
poetLC:  e\citemcntr  ^nd  passion,  and  curiosity  which  were  at  hand^ 
in  order  to  create  others,  with  which  there  could  have  been  no 
ready  sympathy,  which  could  have  found  no  preparation  in  the 
popular  mind.  In  those  wild  nniJ  warlike  times  each  tribe  must 
laave  possessed  its  renowned  warriors.  We  hardly  know  how  the 
Homeric  king*  (for  kings  and  kingly  families  there  doubtless 
werf)  altalnetl  their  power  and  eminence,  unless  by  those  sur- 
passing qualities  o[  strength  and  valour,  and  success  or  craft  in 
war,  which,  as  surely  as  they  esisted,  must  awaken  the  Comme- 
moratire  song  of  the  bard.     These  were  the  x\ix  avSfw*.  the 

^glories  of  the  heroes,  handed  down  as  the  precedents  and  eX' 
pmples  of  valour,  the  proud  InherilanCc  of  the  clan  or  the  racej 
the  deeds  of  known,  recognised,  bodily  men.  not  figments  of  the 
poet's,  fancy;  and  having  their  real  subjects  on  whom  they  might 
indulge  the  utmost  prodigality  of  imagination,  having  the  outlines 
of  exploits  which  they  might  invest  in  the  most  glowing  colours, 
true  adventure*  ready  lo  l>e  deepened  into  the  wildest  romance, 
feats  which  they  might  safely  embellish  with  inexhaustible  marvel 
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— can  it  be  conociveJ  tbat  tlie  bards  would  ilesett  the  beaten 
IrqOk  of  tradition  to  luad  tbeir  heroes  into  strange  and  absalutaly 
unknown  paths? — that  they  would  invent  names  foreign  to  the 
popular  ear,  wars  of  which  tlie  oldest  warriors  had  never  heard  a 
rumour,  cotninit  them  in  battles  with  tribes  a°^inst  whom  ihey 
bad  no  ineinurial  feud,  l^ad  tbcm  to  besiege  cities  as  imaginary 
:ut  tbni  in  the  Eirds  of  Aristophanes? 

I:l%'ery  &ong,  we  have  no  doubtj  grew  out  of  the  real  life  of  the 
tribe  or  people,  though  jbeing  addressed  as  it  was,  and  as  Mr, 
Grote  justly  observes,  to  ancestral  pridej  to  national  glory,  to 
every  passion  and  disturbing  emotion  uf  nn  unreasoning  and  un- 
refli^cting  stale  of  society,  it  would  c^ndurc  every  kind  of  addition 
anil  euiliullisliinent — all  but  the  least  elements  of  veracity  might 
disappear.  Poetic  cirCunisLaiices  would  be  Crowdeil  iirouml  it; 
time  would  be  Lengthened  or  cut  short ;  exploits,  divided  by  long 
intervals,  would  follow  in  immediate  sequence ;  the  favourite 
hcHies  wouKl  lise  to  the  most  digproporlionate  magnitude;  ene- 
mies would  be  raised  or  depressed  as  might  suil  tUeilesign  of  the 
poet;  popular  belief,  popular  tradition,  popular  worship,  national 
monuments,  would  thus  commemorate  not  the  real  c»'cnl,  but  tho 
poetic  version  of  it;  but  though  all  the  foliage  and  all  the  fruit 
l>elong  to  the  engrafted  branches,  and  we  cannot  mark  off  where 
the  original  slock  begins,  yet  we  doubt  not  that  in  moat,  if  not  in 
flll,  instances  the  latent  root  was  truth. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  the  case  of  the  war  of  Troy,  and  80 
pass  at  once  to  the  second  question  which  we  propose  amicably 
to  debute  with  Mr.  Grole>  though  we  rejoice  to  say  that,  to  n 
^roai  extent,  we  find  in  him  no  ailversary,  but  rather  a  ptmerful 
ally  in  this  unexhausted,  perhaps  inesbauslible,  contest. 

Mr.  Grote  has  no  hclief  in  the  war  of  Troy.  While  he  cour- 
teously dismisses  Jacob  Bryant's  strange  notion  of  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  this  myth,  he  obviously  sides  with  Bryant  in  bis  con- 
troversy with  the  late  Mr,  Morrill  and  others,  who  strenuously 
asserted  not  merely  some  historic  groundwork  of  the  ten  years' 
siege,  but  an  historic  groundwork  which  might  almost  be  de- 
fined and  inorked  out.  Now  with  Mr.  Grote  we  would  fuUy 
agree  that  the  Trojan  war,  as  we  now  read  it  in  the  Iliad,  in 
the  tragedians,  in  the  magnilicent  episode  of  Virgil  from  the 
later  poets,  is  pure  poetry.  With  him  we  will  not  even  bow  lo 
the  authority  of  Thucydides,  as  assigning,  on  any  proper  historic 
testimony,  the  causes  or  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Hut  that  there 
iras  a  Troy,  and  a  siege — that  there  was  a  confederacy  of  the  chief- 
tains of  Europ<?aii  Greece,  who  made  nu  expedition  against  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  that  Ibe  return  of  those  chieftains  was  in  m^ny 
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nr/Ays  Uisaslrous — wc  entertain  not  the  least  doubt-  Every  single 
circumstance  of  the  war,  its  object,  its  duration,  the  relative  ira- 
porcance  of  its  lieroes,  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  disguisedj  so  as 
hiirdly  to  leave  a  glimpse  of  their  real  being.  Helen  may  be  as 
wild  a  vision  as  the  naked  goddesses  before  Paris;  the  tran- 
scendant  prowess  of  Achilles  as  fictitious  as  his  fight  with  Sca- 
mander ;  the  death  of  Pul-roclus  by  the  band  of  Hector  as  fabu- 
lous as  the  wounding  of  Aphrodite  by  Dlonied ;  the  adventures  ot 
Ulysses  may  be  as  extravagant,  according  to  Payne  Knight's 
illustration,  as  Gulliver's  Travels :  still  we  insist  on  this,  that  in 
such  an  age  no  poem  would  have  been  ventured  by  any  bard 
aiming  at  popularity  (whatever  bis  powers)  which  did  not  rest  on 
elder  traditions,  and  that  these  traditions  could  only  have  g;rown 
out  of  the  actual  exploits  of  the  different  tribes.  When,  in  tbe 
palaces  of  the  Argive,  or  the  ^olian,  or  the  Pylian  kings,  the 
BoiSof  began  to  rcconnt  the  adventures  of  A^memnon,  or 
,  Achilles,  or  NestOr,  these  were  not  tlatnes  strang-e  to  thoir  ear, 
'invented  (like  the  Rodomnnte  or  Mandricardo  of  Eoyardo)  be- 
cause they  were  high  sounding,  but  adopted  because  they  were 
famous  in  the  national  traditions ;  he  did  not  conjure  Up  some 
Strange  city  (like  Albracca  the  city  of  Gallafrone)  of  which  there 
was  HO  fame.  Had  he  so  done,  we  doubt  whether,  with  all  his 
enchantment,  he  would  have  been  listened  tu  for  an  instant. 
'  Sing  us  some  of  the  songs  of  our  own  heroes/  the  royal  hearer 
would  have  sternly  said  to  the  unwelcomed  poet ;  '  celebrate  some 
of  our  famous  fights,  of  which  we  have  heard  of  old.'  But  let  the 
bard  once  strike  on  the  chord  of  national  reminiscence,  once  touch 
the  string  of  ancestral  piidcj  he  might  wander  away  among  the 
wildest  dreams  of  his  fancy — the  stirring  picture,  so  it  slill  con- 
tinned  true  to  names,  and  InCaliltes,  and  manners,  inighl  run  riot 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  invention.  Mr.  Grote  would  probably 
admit  that  the  Grecian  mind  had  been  long  familiarised  by 
ante-Homeric  poets  with  the  war  of  Troy.  The  Iliad  unques- 
tionably implies  that  knowledge  :  the  poet  could  hardly  otherwise 
have  rushed  into  the  midst  of  his  subject,  Tbe  first  appellation 
•  of  Achilles  indicates  but  vaguely  his  country;  Agamemnon  is  de- 
Uignated  as  the  well-known  King  of  Men.  We  must  he  supposed 
[already  to  have  great  respect  for  the  family  of  Pelops,  when  we 
find  so  much  importance  attached  tu  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
their  sceptre.  Of  Troy  we  have  no  description ;  we  are  supposed 
already  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  its  site  .ind  position,  with 
the  course  of  the  rivers.  But  if  Humer  built  on  elder  bards, 
bow  can  we  doubt  that  they  must  have  built  upon  something 
already  in  the  minds  of  their  hearers  ?    We  believe  that  it  is  aho- 
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petber  conlrary  to  the  g^cnius  of  this  kind  of  poetry  to  he  creative^ 
To  the  young  imaginative  afje  of  man,  it  is  in  tbe  place  of  hislory — 
it  is  history.  But  iLoiig'li  at  that  period  tLe  fancy  and  the  religious 
sentiment  are  the  preJomitiant  impulses  of  the  mind;  though 
there  is  neither  the  power  nor  the  dosirc  nicelj  lo  discrimiiiatc 
Ijctween  fact  and  fiction,  thoug'h  everything;  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily takes  the  form  of  n  mjth,  willjoul  which  it  would  not  gain 
a  hearing — certainly  would  make  no  lasting  impression — ynt  it 
offers  itself  as  a  record  of  the  past,  and  the  helief  that  it  is  such  a, 
rpcord  constitutes  mainly  its  charm  and  its  interest.  Almost  nil 
aneient  tribes,  if  they  have  nothing  more,  have  barren  genealogies. 
Those  genealogies,  as  the  more  ancient,  being  snore  obscurcj  loave 
ampler  room  for  fiction;  tUey  rise  till  they  are  lost  in  mythic 
personages,  heroes,  or  gods.  But  the  later  links  in  the  chain  can 
hardly  be  fictitious;  and  to  those  links  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  popular  poet  to  attach  more  or  less  loosely  his  mythic  songs. 
Unless,  wherever  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  spread,  the  tradilionary 
genealogies  furnished  Diomedes,  and  Agninenmons,  and  Ncstors, 
ihey  wouhl  have  jarred  upon  rather  than  harmonised  with  the  uni- 
versal belief:  and  the  same  reasoaing,  we  think,  would  apply  to 
(be  very  earliest  songs,  which  m&y  have  served  as  foundations  for 
those  great  poems. 

For  we  are  sllll  of  the  old  faith,  and  so  to  a  great  extent  is 
Mp.  Grote,  on  the  original  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems.  We 
still  think,  as  we  have  ever  thought,  the  intertial  evidence  of 
their  structure  by  one  biind  to  be  unshaken  by  the  minute 
criticisms  of  Wol/T  and  his  followers :  and,  like  Mr.  Grote,  we 
have  read,  without  the  least  conviction,  the  able  papers  of  Lach- 
mann  in  the  Berlin  Transactions.  Laibmana  would  not  merely 
actually  mark  out  the  separate  poems,  which  coalesced,  under 
Pisislratus,  for  tbe  first  time  in  one  Iliad,  but  treats  all  who  pre- 
sume to  differ  from  him  as  though  they  wanted  that  rare  and  fine 
iDsthetic  perception  to  which  alone  it  is  allotted  to  judge  on  such 
questions.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  great  dlflRcuUy  in  ima- 
gining the  preservation  of  those  poems  in  the  memory  of  a  caste, 
&  tribe,  or  rather  a  race  of  bards  (tpuXov  aaiSw*) — it  is  the  Homeric 
word  ;  and  we  think  we  can  discern  the  manner  and  Ibe  occasion 
on  which  ihey  rose  gradually  out  of  the  mass  of  minstrelsy  wliich 
lloated  about  in  every  part  of  Greece. 

As  they  now  stand  in  their  solitary  majesty,  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  two  great  temples  at  Poeatum : 
every  vestige  of  human  art  or  life  iimnediately  arouod  them  has 
so  long  perished  as  to  leave  no  tradition.  Yet  we  would  as 
readily  believe  that  those  stately  and  harmonious  edifices  were 
pieced  together  by  some  later  band,  out  of  the  Iragments  and 
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Txans  of  former  buildingis.  as  accept  the  tbeory  of  the  Piaistratid 
compilalionofthe  Homeric  epics,  InBfurmer  Number  of  this  Re- 
view (toI.  xliv.)  we  BlrenuouRly  aaaerted  the  unity  of  each  of  these 
two  great  poems  ;  since  that  lime  we  havewfttcKed  the  eontroversy 
with  unfailing  interest,  and  nnlj  gaihere<l  confidenre  in  our  con- 
clusioQs.  On  some  ptiinls,  the  similarity  of  structure  in  the  two 
poems — the  utter  improbability  that  all  the  finer  poetry  about  the 
Trojan  war  should  dovetail  in,  as  it  were,  into  tbeae  jwema.  and 
tLe  other  soiigs,  if  song&  there  were,  a!  equal  beauty,  but  which 
could  not  be  worked  into  the  Iliad  and  Odyasey,  be  thrown  aside 
by  posterity  as  refuse — the  Burprisingand  beautiful  harmony  of  the 
characters  with  themselves  and  with  each  other,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  each  poem — libe  impossibility,  we  had  almost 
written,  of  supposing  many  poets  to  furnish  the  materials,  and  one 
or  a  committee  of  poels  to  furnish  the  structure  at  a  much  later 
period — the  total  absence  of  later  Atbeoian  art  or  of  Athenian 
tone,  in  language,  sentiment,  in  the  junctures  and  tranailion  pas- 
sages, which  must  have  been  inserted,  in  case  of  a  later  compila^ 
lion,,  in  the  time  of  Pisisiratus:  all  these  proofs  and  diflicullies 
are  to  US  immeasurably  greater  than  a  few  coriti'adictions  in  the 
narrative,  a  few  irreconcilable  anomalies  or  incohercncics  in  the 
minute  details,  or  some  confusion  as  to  the  lime  oocupied  by  the 
events.  No  one  can  doubl  some  litlerpolnlions — no  one  can 
suppose  that  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  was  stereotyped  in  the  mind 
of  Homer,  or  of  the  Homerids:  and  it  is  the  logiiiinate  province 
of  sound  criticism  to  detect  those  passages  which  betray  them- 
selves OS  of  later  dale,  as  incoherent  with  the  usages  and  habits 
of  the  time,  or  which  are  clearly  of  a  debased  poetic  style ;  which, 
ID  one  emphatic,  intelligible  word,  are  un-Homeric, 

Mr.  Grote,  WE  rejoice  to  say,  is  a  strenuous  aascrter  of  the 
unity  of  the  Odyssey.  His  argument  is  full,  clear,  and  con- 
clusive : — 

'  Looking  at  the  Odysspy  by  itself,  the  proofs  of  an  unity  of  lie- 
sign  seem  unequivocal,  and  everywhere  to  be  found :  a  ^i  re  meditated 
atrdclurc,  and  a  concentration  of  interest  upon  one  prime  hero  under 
well-defined  circHmatancea.  may  he  tmceri  from  the  first  book  to  the 
Iwenty-lhird.  Odysseus  is  alwayi  either  direcdy  or  indirectly  kept  be- 
fore the  reader,  as  a  warrior  returning  from  the  fulness  of  glory  at  Troy, 
cxpoai;d  to  nmnit'ohl  and  prolracted  calamities  during  his  reiuni  home, 
oil  which  his  whole  soul  is  so  bent  that  he  refuses  eveu  the  imuiortulity 
ofFiTCil  byCaKpsB; — a  victim,  moreover,  even  afler  his  returui  (o 
mingled  injury  and  insult  from  the  suitors,  who  have  long  been  plunder- 
ing his  prciperty  and  dishonouring  Ida  house ;  hut  at  length  obtaiDing,  by 
valour  and  cunning  united,  a  signal  revenge,  which  re&torcs  him  to  all 
that  he  had  Inst.  AH  the  perBous  and  all  the  events  in  the  poem  are 
auhaidiary  to  this  main  plot :  and  the  diiiue  agency,  □ecessary  to  aatiafy 
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the  feeling  of  llhe  Homeric  miin,  ia  put  fonli  by  Poseidfin  and  Ath^nt, 
in  b*tb  cases  from  dispoaiuoTiB  diTectly  bearing  upon  Odjsteua.  To 
appreciate  the  unky  of  thie  Odyssey,  we  have  only  to  tcsd  the  objection 
talcen  agaio&t  that  of  the  Uiad^  espemlly  in  regaid  to  tlic  long  wilh- 
dniwal  of  AchiJlesj  not  only  from  the  sceiie  but  from  the  memory,  and 
the  indepcEident  prominetice  of  Ajax,  Uiom^d&B,  and  other  heroes :  how 
ftrwe  are  entitled  from  hence  to  infer  the  want  of  premeditnted  unity 
in  the  riisid  will  be  presently  considered  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  cut]- 
Mitutioii  of  the  Odyssey  in  this  respect  everywhere  demooBtrateB  the 
pfc«etice  nf  euch  unity,  AVhatcver  may  be  the  interest  attached  to 
Penelope,  Telemachus,  or  Eumieiis,  we  never  disconnect  ihem  from 
their  Msociution  with  Odyaaeus.  The  present  it  not  the  place  for  col- 
lecting the  maiiy  markft  of  artistical  structure  dUpereed  throughout  t^iis 
poem  ;  but  it  mey  he  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  Bnol  catastrophe 
reatiied  in  the  twenty-second  book— the  slaughter  of  the  sujiora  in  the  very 
house  whicL  tKey  were  profuiiing — la  distinctly  and  prgminently  maxked 
out  in  the  first  and  second  books,  promised  by  Tcireaiaa  in  the  elevenlbi 
by  Athene  in  the  thirteenth,  and  hy  Helen  in  the  fifteenth,  and  gradually 
nialured  by  a  Beries  of  suitable  preliminariea  thtowghout  the  eight  books 
prtccding  ita  occurrence.  Indeed,  what  is  principally  evident,  and  what 
has  been  oflen  noticed,  in  the  Odysoey,  is  the  equable  flow  both  of  the 
oarralive  and  the  oenta  ;  the  abaence  of  that  rise  and  fidl  of  interest 
which  is  flufflicicntly  conspicuous  in  the  Iliad*.  •  . . ,  ^ 

'  M  the  OdyBsey  be  not  nn  original  unity,  of  what  Belf-exintent  parts 
can  we  imagine  it  to  have  consiBted?  To  this  question  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  Batisfactory  reply  :  for  the  supposition  that  Tclemachus  and 
his  adventures  may  once  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate  epos;, 
apart  from  Odyssetis,  appears  inconsistent  with  the  whole  character  of 
that  youth  aa  it  stands  in  the  poem,  and  with  the  eventB  tn  which  lit  ia 
rnide  to  take  part.  We  could  better  imagine  the  dietribution  of  the 
adventures  of  Odysseus  himself  into  two  parts— one  contaiuing  his  wan- 
derings and  return,  the  other  handling  hia  ill-treatment  by  the  auitora 
and  his  final  triumph.  But  though  either  of  these  two  subjects  might 
have  been  adequate  to  furnish  out  a  reparate  poem,  it  ia  neverthclesa 
certain  that,  as  they  are  preacnted  in  the  OdysBcy,  the  former  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  latter:  the  simple  return  of  Odysseus,  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  poem,  could  satisfy  no  one  as  a  final  close^  so  long  ns  the 
giiitorB  retnaio  in  possession  of  hia  house  and  forbid  his  reunion  with 
his  wife.  Any  poem  which  treated  hia  wanderings  and  return  Bcpw- 
rately^  must  have  m<ide  entire  abstraction  of  the  suitors,  and  must  have 
repreBtnttd  his  reunioa  with  Penelopy  and  rcBloration  to  his  houec  aa 
following  naturally  upon  Us  arrival  in  Itlmka.  But  this  would  boa 
capital  mutilation  of  the  genuine  epical  narrative,  which  cuusidcra  the 
suitors  at  home  bs  an  essential  portion  of  the  destiny  of  the  miich- 
suffeting  hero,  not  less  than  his  ahipwreeks  and  trials  at  sea :  hia  return 
(separately  taken)  is  foredoomed,  according  to  the  curse  of  Polyphemus 
executed  by  Poseidon,  to  be  long-deferred,  miserable,  solitary*  mid  end- 
ing; with  destruction  in  his  house  to  greet  him ;  and  the  ground  is  thus 
laid,  in  the  very  recital  of  hia  wanderings,  for  a  new  BerJes  of  events 
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which  arc  to  liapptu  lo  Iiiiti  nftcr  liis  ari-ivnl  in  Ilhalia.  Tliere  is  no 
icuablfi  halling-iikct!  between  ihc  departure  of  OdyawuB  from  Truy  auil 
llie  final  restoratiun  lo  hie  house  and  hia  wiife:  the  disfiaiice  helween 
tliese  two  events  may  indtcd  be  widened  liy  accumuleiting  uew  -dislrca^ea 
Knd  impediuienla,  hut  any  separiite  pOTtion  of  II  caniiot  be  olbcrwjae 
Irciitcd  tliaii  aa  a  fra^:tlon  of  ihe  whule.  The  hegiiiiiing  atid  eiid  ure 
here  the  data  in  reapcct  lo  epicE.1  geneais,  ihough,  ibc  intermediate 
eveiilB  admit  of  being  .coticeived  as  raiiahles,  more  or  kss  mimcraiia; 
EO  ihat  llie  coLicepiioii  of  the  wbule  may  he  snid,  villiaut  inniropricLy, 
lioth  to  precede  and  to  g-overo  that  of  the  conalilueiit  purls.' — vul.  ii. 
p.  22U228. 

So  much  as  In  the  Odyssey — bui  the  unity  nf  the  Odyssey 
settles  the  whole  (jucstion,  as  fnr  as  ils  real  difficulties  are  coH' 
cerned,  If  one  grtfnt  jioem  could  be  composed,  in  tbe  mind  of 
tlio  hnrd,  hefiire  ihc  nrt  nf  writing  wns  known^  or  at  least  before 
it  Was  in  common  use — if  it  cuuld  be  prpseryed  in  its  original 
form  by  the  faithful  meinory.  and  by  rcijular  recitation  —  two, 
or  many  more  than  two  such  poems  miffiit  be  creatcdj  and  live 
on  b_y  the  snnne  conservative  pnicess.*  It  appears  to  tis  that  the 
character  and  position  of  the  Homeric  bard,  developed  as  it  would 
naturally  be  by  the  social  changes  which  are  indicated  as  in 
Operation  by  the  poems  themselves,  vffvT  »  very  simple  and  satis- 
facmry  theory  for  the  original  composition  of  such  great  poems, 
and  iheir  preservation,  till  they  giaduallj  obtained  something  of 
a  nalional  and  even  sacred  characterj  and  were  at  length  con- 
signed to  wrilinj.  Thai  sacred  character  is  manifest  when  we 
first  meet  them  in  the  historic  period  of  Greece  ;  they  were 
recited  as  part  of  the  ceremony  at  grcut  religious  festivals;  the 
only  ivcll-!G:rounded  part  of  the  whole  Pisistratid  story  is,  in  our 
opinion,  that  the  Athenian  introduced  greater  order  and  regularity 
in  llie  mode  of  recitation. 

Let  U3  examine  the  office  of  the  bard  (aoiSor)  as  he  is  found 
in  Ihe  Homeric  poems,  our  only  primeval  authority.  In  the 
warlike  Iliad  the  bard  appears  not;  he  had  notlhefunciion.it 
should  seem,  of  inspiriting  the  martial  rariks  or  the  leaders  lo 
battle,  ag  in  some  of  the  northern  races.  He  was  not  present  at 
the  banquet  of  the  weary  warriors,  glorifying  the  deeds  of  the  day, 
rO'irspiring  couran^o  into  the  despondirig  or  uttering  the  lament 
oTCL'  the  dead.    AchUles  does  not  summon  the  bard  to  amuse  him 


*  1\'c  'UUfeW  tliat  we  ore  ostnDulinl  B^t  the  juila-poiilioii  af  thtse  tvro  l«itenc«l  in 
Kt.  dole  : — '  Indecdj  llie  difficulty  uT  iii]i|ioiiiig  a  lo'ig  caliereiit  |>ocin  to  have  tieea 
ciniceiveil,  compKued,  and  teli^Lnnl,  witliCiLit  oiiy  uid  f>{  Vif'l^ng,  |ip]>^an  lo  manj  ^ccitii^ 
eren  nov  insDrmounuye  ;  llioiigli  ttie  tvidoiCfi  on  ihe  o'llier  tide  Aie  in  tny  view  lutEi- 
CJeiit  lu  oulweigli  oiiy  iiegBtivc  iimumplion  tljui  luggrati^d.  Dul  it  it  highly  imjiro- 
IkiIiIe  llmt  tb«  name  ptrmtii  •liuuM  tiate  lioweni  gf  tm^murinl  cumbl nation  iuffiEiciit  tiv 
iwo  •iicli  ibwiui,  ijur  id  then  luiy  vKoi  (u  foice  upon  ui  Hicli  a  iiipp^itwi.' — vol,  ii. 
p.  20'J. 
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in  his  inglorious  inactivity  ;,  be  is  hiinseir  in  one  KPnse  bis  o^vn  bard. 
Among  the  spoils  of  the  city  of  Ection  was  a  splendid  harp 
(^gfAivS),  to  which  be  sang  the  deeds  of  men: — 

Toe  £'  tvpov  ^pc'i-a  TtpTOfuvoy  ^dp/iiyyi  Xtyii'ij, 
KaXp,  SuiSaXi'ij.  Iw'i  c'  npyifprac  ^wyoj  ijlv. 
'liiv  optT  i4  ivapuy,  tt6\iv  'litrluyoQ  c)X£jffac> 
Tp  oye  df^MvF  iTtprrtv,  &ctit  c  d^a  icXia  avcpuv* 


But  we 


Achilles  endowed  with  the  gift  of 


are  not  to  suppose  AcliJllcs  endowcil  wi 
poelry.  These  were  poerns  which  he  had  heard  from  the  hards  in 
Pbthifi,  or  in  some  part  of  Thessaly  or  Greece.  Paris  likewise 
has  a  harp  (Iliad,  iii.  54),  supposed,  upon  bo  high  an  authority 
as  Alexander  the  Great,  to  have  been  tuned  ti>  other  vmnds 
than  those  of  the  deeds  of  battle.  This  relic  of  the  Trojan  war 
was  offered,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  Alexander,  ivho  disdain- 
fully rejected  it,  and  wished  instead  that  be  had  the  harp  lo 
which  Achilles  sang'  the  praise  of  heroea.  What  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  sang  at  the  banquet  of  the  gtRla  (Iliad,  i.  603-4)  the  poet 
leJls  u»  not.  Of  the  Trojan  bards  we  bear  nulhin^  liU  they  are 
called  upun  to  perform  the  melancholy  ofKce  of  lamenting  over 
the  body  of  Hector  (Iliad,  xxiv.  720}  and  there  the  women  joined 
in  a  sort  of  doleful  burden,  the  funeral  wail — ini  ffTEvax^^" 
yufniKit.  Of  the  older  ante-Homeric  bards  we  find  the  name  of 
Thamyrls  the  Thradan,  nod  his  fatal  contest  with  the  Muses,  who 
nut  merely  inflicted  blindness  on  (heir  daring  competitor,  buttook 
away  bis  gift  of  song  and  his  skill  in  music  The  fame  of  this 
mythic  contest  lived  in  the  Fylian  town  of  Dorion,  and  is  com- 
memorated by  Nestor  as  the  great  distinction  of  that  town ;  but 
the  Thracian  singer  seems  hi  have  at  that  time  been  a  bard  in  the 
palace  of  Eurytos,  king  of  Q^chalia  (the  Messenian  CEchalia), 
cither  having  travelled  through  Greece  in  his  bardic  character,  or 
having  been  installed,  though  a.  stranger,  39  the  royal  poet. 

In  ihc  more  peaceful  Odyssey  we  find  the  hard  far  more  fre- 
quently, and  in  his  acknowledged  functton  and  place  in  the  social 
system.  He  seems  indispensable  as  a  public  officer  or  servant  in 
the  community;  he  is  infj.i6t^at,  like  the  seer,  the  leech,  and 
the  spear-maker  (Odyssey,  xvii.  383-6)  ;  these  important  persons 
were  in  some  manner,  it  appears,  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 


•  Popig  u  uivhJ,  hat  ov*rwKnighl  theie  wonU  in  liii  rich  parniiliraK : — 

Airiuwil  at  eoBv,  llie  f^dlike  nmn  tlicy  fDiin'], 
Pleaieik  irilh  Ilie  soUcinn  Lar]i'i  tinmiDniDus  Mund :  ■ 

{Ttje  wi:11-wruU|{L'!  luini  fruiii  conquered  TJiCboi  UIeuCi, 
Of  uciliili'd  lilver  wiu  id  cottly  ttume  :) 
Witli  th'n  he  jMibw  hit  angry  (uul,  nud  lin^ 
The  immortal  ^lenli  of  herues  and  of  king*. 
rOL.  LXXVtII.    NO,  CLV,  K 
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pense.  Without  the  bard  the  banquet  is  jciyleas  (i.  142  ond  370; 
xxi.  -430;  viii.  99),  There  is  no  greater  pleasure  Uian  when  iLe 
banqueters  are  arrayed  in  due  order,  amung  all  the  nss^embled 
people,  with  the  tables  loaded  with  bread  nnd  meat,  and  the 
cup-bearer  fretly  filling  our  goblelSj  to  sit  listening  lo  the  godlike 
voice  of  the  bard.  Nothing  can  be  so  absorbing  o»  the  song  of 
the  bard  (xvii.  520),  He  is  found  in  every  royal  palace.  The 
•  godlike  bard'  sings  to  his  harp  in  the  ball  of  Menekus  (iv.  17j. 
He  does  not  indeed  appear  at  the  entertainment  of  goQii  old 
Nestor — for  bis  place  is  supplied  by  the  recilalion  of  his  own 
adventures  by  Telemacbus ;  and  Nestor  takes  upon  himself  lo 
give  a  summary  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  tbc  Return,  a  kind  of 
brief 'Ixi'oy  wi^uis  and  NoHTTei.  In  ihe  palace  of  Alcinous,  Demo- 
docus  is  all  but  the  most  important  personage,  Without  bis 
presence  Aleinous  cannot  receive  wllh  due  honours  the  noble 
stranger.  He  t&  present  ihroug^hout  the  banquet ;  be  is  intro' 
duced  at  least  three  limes — once  at  tbc  commencement  of  tbe 
enterlaininent,  in  that  beaunful  passage  in  ivbich  the  emotion  of 
Ulysses  almost  betrays  him — ^atid  tbtn  after  l  be  other  amusements. 
He  is  there  again  led  in  by  the  heraldj  and  set  in  a  place  of 
honour  in  the  midst  nf  the  feaslers.  It  is  evidendy  according  to 
the  strict  notions  of  courle3.y  that  Ulysses  immediately  cuts  off 
a  choice  slice  out  of  the  fattest  of  the  pork,  and  sends  it  with  his 
compliments  to  the  bard : 

K'ipvl,  Ty  2ij  TtiVTO  v6pt  leptac,  -o^pn  tpayiifi, 
AfifwioKf,  P.'ul  /JiJ'  TTjOoinrrvbu^mi,  a^vvfuvoc  Trip. 
Ham  yap  dfOpwiroiffir  Iwi^Sru'immy  do<i?ol 
Tifi^c  iftficipoi  tioi  Kai  aiSovQ,,  oiJi'iK  t^tn  ir^tac 
Of^inc  MaSc'  cfJia^c'  ^(Xtjat  ^c  i}iv\<iv  acicuiv. 
But  what  was  the   subject  of  the  songs  of  Demodncus  ?     He 
has  songs  of  the  gods;  he  sings  (if  this  passage  be  genuine)  df 
Mars  and  Venus  caught  in  ihe  net  by  the  jealous  Vulcan.     He 
ran  sing,  not  merely  a  whole  Iliad  (whether  in  separate  songs 
or  not  we  inquire  not  now),  but  the  whole  Trojan  war,  with  all 
the  subsequent  adventures  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  that  wilb  as  much 
truth  as  if  he  had    been   present  throughout.       His  first   song 
(viii,  73)  had  touched  by  a  happy  accident  on  this  subject,  which 
now  filled  the  nrecinn  mind;    and  Utjsses  actually  calls  npcin 
him  for  the  lay  of  the '  Wooden  Horse,'*  which  was  fabricated  by 
Epeius,  and  into  which  Ulysses  entered  with  bis  companions  and 
destroyed  the  city.     Every  lover  of  Homer  knows  the  exquisite 
sequel — how,  while  Demodocus,  full   of  the   god,  describes  the 

*  Wclclci^t  ahtenra  ttial  Ibe  fcStv  iKuiif,  Lffigiiiciiiig  si  Itiut  jnrl,  implies  a  coiitinuuua 
poem.     CKp'««]'«   C^clui,  p.  319,J     Tlw  Wflrds  gf  U^f-Mes,  oAA'  iy*  H  nirrffliiflj, 
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debate  about  the  horse  ami  ibe  deslructiou  of  the  city  (the  song 
of  DemoJocus  must  have  been  of  wime  Icnfflh),  at  the  comme- 
moratioti  of  bis  own  noble  deeds,  tears  feil  hoax  the  eyes  of 
Ulysses. 

Pbemius,  the  t>anl  of  the  kiii|i;1y  house  of  Ulytses,  sang  daily 
to  the  suilors  of  Penelope:  be  sang  by  compulaion;  ami  be 
pleads  this  compulsion  in  order  to  escape  death,  which  he  would 
bare  deserved  by  a  voluntary  breach  of  his  allegianco  to  his  ruyal 
master  (kxii.  351).  The  range  of  Bubjects  on  which  Pheuiius 
could  pour  forth  his  poetry  was  as  exteiisire  as  that  of  Demo- 
docus;  be  knew  jnativ  deeds  uf  gods  and  men,  such  as  formed 
Ihe  songs  of  the  hanJs  (i.  337).  He  delighted  in<leed  to  recite, 
and  his  bearers  to  listen  lu,  the  melancholy  son;z  of  ihe  return  of 
the  Greeks,  because  it  was  the  newest  (i.  352).  Ulysses  calls 
him  iciKv^txts,  of  which  the  moat  natural  interpretation  seems 
'•  bard  of  many  song^.'  The  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
WfTDSiSaxTot,  applied  by  Phemius  to  himself,  adding*  that  the 
^ofl  hod  inspired  htm  with  all  sorts  of  tongs,  ®tit  11  y-ot  e»  ip^tah 
mpi^t  n^vroi'ar  'iii<pvai  (nxii.  37),  is  of  considerable  importance. 
It  seems  to  imply  that  there  were  some  bards  who,  under  sup- 
posed or  .isserted  inspiration,  composed  their  own  songs ;  some 
who  learned  by  heart  and  recited  the  songs  of  others.  The  latter 
would  intimate  a  regular  system  of  instruction — and  therefi:jre 
Iraditional  poems  of  greater  or  less  length  handed  down  from 
son  to  SOD,  or  from  master  to  disciple.  But  tlic  bard  sang  not 
only  among  the  people,  in  the  banf^jucl-hall  or  in  the  palace — ■ 
he  sang  hkewise  in  the  temple ;  his  song  was  a  part  of  the  public 
worship — 

^laiat  roL  hv&^^Toij^iv  nilha. — xxii.  346. 

And  this  first  dawn,  as  it  were,  of  the  recital  of  poetic  legend 
(as  in  the  Homeric  hymns)  at  great  religious  ceremonies,  when 
lho:io  religious  ceremonies  were  more  than  tribal,  when  they  had 
become  national,  opens  a  vast  field  for  the  ambition  of  the  bards, 
and  might  well  lead  to  the  expansion  of  the  shorter  epic  song  into 
the  regular  Epopee, 

The  resident  bard  is  thus  an  indispensable  member  of  the  torn.- 
mnnity,  or,  as  the  court  poet,  is  held  in  the  highest  honour. 
Agamemnon  leaves  his  bard  in  the  responsible  and  dignified 
office  of  guardian  to  Clytemncstra  (iii.  Ii67).  Demodocus  has 
the  appellation  of  Hero.*  But  do  the  Homeric  Poems  furnish 
any  authority  for  bnrds.  ihe  bards  ol  the  single  tribe  or  chief- 
tain, passing  (we  wish  to  avoid  the  ignoble  word  of  ilinerant 
or  vagrant}  from  one  part  of  Greece  to  another,  and  so  becoming 


•  Cotn^Are,  liowever,  Nitiieb,  Abm«rkun^ii  va  Homen  OiIyuH,  i.  p.  121. 
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in  any  sense  Grecian  bnrds — instead  of  Argive,  or  Lnccdffimoman, 
or  Mcssenian  ?  Tbatnvris,  tlie  Tbracian,  certainly  appears  as 
exercising  his  art  in.  Mesaenia ;  and  a  passage  which  we  have 
quoted  from  the  Oiiysscy  seems  to  recognise  ihe  usage  cf  in- 
viting the  stranqer  bard,  ^Eivaij  to  the  banquet  in  all  parts  of 
the  pfirth,*  Out  of  Homer  we  first  eotouater  the  hard  Hesiod, 
the  author  of  the  '  Works  and  Dap '  carrying  off  the  prize  for 
poetry  (uftYir  we  ntiist  admit  that  he  calls  il)  at  a  religious,  cere- 
mony ,nt  Cbalcis,  the  funeral  of  Alcklamas, 

In  this  great,  though  natural  and  cosy,  it  might  he  slow  change 
in  the  office  and  function  of  the  bard — in  his  elevation  from  the 
minstrel  of  a  clan  to  that  of  a  whole  race— ^we  fiiid  the  key  for  the 
composition  of  the  Iliad.  It  was  then  that  the  thorter  and  less 
coinplicnted  soOg  expanded  into  the  ejK>pee.  The  Iradiuonary 
esploits  of  his  own  race  would  content  the  primitive  king  in  his 
paternal  hall ;  a  federal  union  of  Kings,  their  concourse  at  any 
common  religious  festival,  would  suggest  the  blending  together  in 
one  the  legends  of  many  tribes.  If  tliere  should  have  been  the 
tradition  of  any  war  in  which  those  races  acted  as  confederates,  it 
Would  ufTcr  itself  as  llic  subject  of  common  interest,  a  thettie 
which  would  awaken  the  ardtnt  sympulliics  of  the  hearers  in 
cv'PTV  part  of  Greece.  This  might  be  sung  with  equal  success, 
and  heard  with  equal  favour,  in  any  hall,  where  the  king  or 
the  tribe  would  watch  till  the  turn  of  their  great  ancestor  cauie, 
to  receive  Iiis  share  of  honour ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Odyssey,  already  the  adventures  of  the  Greek 
chieftains  in  the  Trojan  war  had  become  the  subjects  of  songs, 
reciloJ   in  many,  if  not   in   all,    parts   of  Greece.      Already  the 

■  It  il  BmuairiK  W  compare  our  t\ro  Iraiul&tiom  onhisTUisaSEr,  in  wliicti  I'avK  itJiJi 
un-Humenc  mBgnllo^uencr,  and  CovfMr  in  tiil  oi  un-Humexk  LomcJineu^  IhKI;  juuh 
OjijXMile  tide*  in  Ibiiqiieiliuii:^ 

'  Wlis  call*  from  distant  natioiii  lo  bi<  own, 
Tbe  pQor,  diiitinguijllied  by  Iheir  watiU  alone? 
Hnund  Ihe  wide  world  arp  lougbit  Utitae  men  ttiTine, 
Wlio  puljlii'  structure*  ral»c  or  wbm  de»igii ; 
Those  to  wli<i»e  rjti  llie  gods  theit  ways  reven!, 
Of  blcn  wil)i  sulutiiTy  arU  to  1ical ;. 
But  chief  to  jinets  luch  ri»pp<;t  belongs. 
By  Hub.)  luLtioui  courted  for  ihi-ii  soii^ ; 
TliMc  ifatu  irviu,  and  nii(rlil7  kiii^  ndmirr. 
Wide  BA  the  iud  diijilaji  hit  vital  St*,' — Popt'i  OtlgsUf,  xvii. 

'  What  man  to  onollier'i  houie 
R«pbin  to  invite  liim  to  a  Tciut,  uiAtu 
Ho  be  of  llioie  nho  bj  {irofcsiiiiii  setrs 
Tlie  public,  ptaplitt,  ItpslPT  of  diip^e, 
Ligeniaui  arliEtl,  i>r  lame  bard  dirin^, 
Whfwe  nrn^ic  may  txliilanti  the  giieil*? 
Thnr,  and  aucli  oidy,  me  in  rifSf  IbjiiI 
Call'd  la  the  Imnqnrr ;  none  iiiviln  tiv  pQUTi'^Cbif/Kf. 
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whole  heart  of  Greece  beats  to  the  sound  of  tlie  war  of  Troy. 
The  poet  finds  everywhere  the  popular  mintl  prepared  by  Ha  own 
Iradilions,  fur  something  beyond  the  fame  of  its  own  lucal  hernias, 
the  feats  and  Eulventures  of  its  own  already  bard-sung  worthies. 
In  such  a  poem  there  would  of  necessity  be  a  hero,  and  the 
hero  would  be  designated  and  acknowledged  by  the  general  tra- 
dition, or  raised  to  eminence  by  the  partiality  of  the  bard— that 
partiality  arising  probably  oui  of  liis  more  or  less  close  con- 
nexion with  the  tribe  diistinguished  by  that  more  wise  or  valiant 
chieftain. 

We  suppose  then  some  one  great  bard  (let  us  call  him  Homer] 
pitber  invited  to  or  welcomed  in  the  balU,  and  at  the  religious 
festivities  of  many  of  the  different  Grecian  tribes,  or  dwelling 
wherp  by  migrations  and  settlements  tribes  of  various  descent 
were  in  54)inc  degree  mingled  together— {and  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  is  usually  as- 
signed as  the  birthplace  of  Homer).  He  begins  to  disdain  the 
narrow  traditions  of  any  ope  separate  clan.  The  lofty  conception 
dawns  upon  him — or  he  matures,  it  may  be,  a  conception  already 
imperfectly  carried  out  by  others — -of  some  wider  und  more  com- 
plicated sang,*  which  will  thrill  all  hearts  wilh  proud  ancestral 
reminiscences ;  in  which  ^oSian,  and  Ionian,  and  Dorian  races 
will  find  the  names  of  their  famous  heroes.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread tradition  of  some  warlike  invasion  of  the  shores  of  Asia 
by  a  confederacy  of  the  tribes  in  Greece, — he  sisizes  it  at  once; 
lie  has  bis  groundwork,  upon  wbicb  be  inay  btiild  as  he  wIU^ 
tio  one  is  disposed  to  contest  witb  him  the  utmost  licence  of  in- 
vention; he  may  arrest  the  whole  war  to  wait  on  the  wrath  of 
Acbtlles;  he  may  mingle  gods  and  men  in  the  conflict;  he  may 
array  the  gods  on  different  sidcSj  even  wound  them  in  the  fray  j 
he  may  impersanatc  rivers ;  give  human  tongue  to  horses ;  lie 
may  invest  Helen  in  incomparable  beamy  and  dignity  ;  bring  out 
Hector  as  almost  a  worthy  rival  of  Achilles.  He  may  assign 
what  part  or  character  he  will  to  the  representative  of  each  race  ; 
and  so  in  a  certain  sense  to  him  the  Trojan  war  owes  its  origin, 
as  almost  a  history;  was  received  throughout  Greece,  through  hi& 
poetry,  as  a  history^and  became  a  great  national  war,  for  so  it  was 
contemplated  by  Thucjdides.  In  this  limited  sease^  and  only  in 
this  sensej  rot  merely  the  earliest  minstrelsy,  but  the  later  and 
more  perfect  Homeric  epopee,  is  creative.  The  creation  of  the 
religion  of  Greece,  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  Homer  and  Hesiod, 

*  It  Kcm»  sjiumeJ  by  NitiEch,  Welcker,  anil  Lange,  tlial  llie  Iliad  wu  tlie  tariittl 
«[it)jice,  IK  d-Ut i  11  gu 'tailed  Irom  ihi;  ilip-rler  epic  laiigi ;  liiil  of  llii*  we  arc  eiiltn>ly  i|g[ia- 
rdiit.  It  Wttutii  M>ein  at  tint  liglit  in]|jiobiible  tkit  t^e  vailicil  Attenipt  at  a  lugei  jtruc- 
mtt  ehoulil  alia  \x  Ibc  luoal  (jnTect  ■iitctoien, 
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ii,  we  conceive,  trueju&t  thui  far,  and  no  fpTtber;  and  the  whole 
process  bears  a  close  analogy  to  that  of  the  origin  of  tbe  great 
Grecian  epics,  ns  contraJistinguisheJ  from  Thessaliaii,  or  Argive, 
or  even  of  VEoHan,  lonianj  or  Dorian  aanga.     The  local  or  tribal 
worships — in  which  not  so  much  (HfTereDt  g;ods,  as  the  same  g^)t]i 
wilh  different  attributes,  powers  and  functions,  held  «  different 
place  in  the  popular  awe  of  each  tribe  or  race — in  the  eame  man- 
ner became  the  universal  religion  of  the  Grecian  woild.     Even  In 
this  restricted  view  the  Iangua|rc  of  Herodotus  requires  further 
limitalirhn.     It  is  quite  clear  that  Qlympus,  when  the  hard  uf  the 
Iliad  first  addressed  hig   hearers.  Was   the   aclini>wledged  seat  or 
palace  of  the  gods;  they  were   alread}r  the  01j,nipian  deities. 
Wherever  his  poem  was  recited,  Apollo  must  have  been  an  awful  ■ 
god,  wiih  tbe  power  of  avenginfj  his  injured  priesthotid  bv  pesti- 
lence.    Here,  and  Athene,  and  Ares,  and  Aphrodite,  were  en-l 
shrined  in  the  religious  belief,  and  had  long  heen  the  subject  of] 
poelic  religious  adoration,  and  to  Hepba-stos  had  been  ascribed 
the  great  pari  of  the  divine  armourer — the  noblest  purpose  to 
which  in  warlike  times  art  could  be  devoted.      Still  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  were  a  Golden  Legend,  which  inaile  the  Iradilionarj' 
religious  fables  catholic  throughoul  Greece :  just  ns  diey  madcj 
the  Trojan  war,  from  a  loose  and  vague  tradition,  a  great  UniversaJJ 
reality  to  the  imaginative  faith — the  only  dominant  faith  of  that] 
period  of  all-ruling  song. 

Unquestionably  wc  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  consummate 
itruclureof  the  Iliad — unrivalled — in  ouropinicm  unapproached — 
by  any  later  epopee.      We  gee  it*  parts  coalescing  inonc'^  whole — 
and.  if  we  throw  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  back,  into  what  we| 
suppose  to  have  been  its  main  design,  the  glorificalion  of  the  an-  ■ 
Cestors  of  many  tribes,  in  subordination,  as  the  interest  of  poetry] 
demands,  to  one  transcendant  hero.    The  two  last  books,  though  at ' 
first  sight  appendages,  are  \et  necessary,  as  we  suppose,  to  satisfy  > 
that  profound  reverence  for  the  dead,  that  sanctity  of  funeral  rilesi, 
which  was  characteristic  of  Grecian  feeling.     VVe  are  surprised 
to  see  tbe  poet  depart  from  what  might  seem  a  natural  Course,  a. 
ebrontcle  of  the  whole  ten  years  of  tbe  war  ^  and,  instead  of  that, 
concentering  as  it  were  the  whole  war  in  one  short  and  compre- 
hensible   period.       His    lUad,   confining    itg,clf   to    the  wralh    of  i 
Achilles,  nevertheless  implies  as  it  were  the  cause  and  origin  of 
the  war,  and  prophetically  foreshows  its  close ;  for  with  Hector 
Troy  has  fallen.     Bui  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  accxirding  to 
our  theory,  we  have   a  hard  who  has  learned  by  eiperience  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  hearts  of  men,  who  baa  read  in  their 
countenances,  has  caught  from  their  fixed  attention,  the  true  way' 
of  enthralling  the  hearers  to  his  song :  who  had  not  to  wait  the  slow  ' 
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_  of  aTeadirtg  public,  or  even  depended  fur  his  cflect,  like  a 
hatic  writer,  on  the  skill  iiibd  power  of  ibe  actor,  and  on  1I10 
accessoriea  whicb  contribute  so  much  to  scenic  inlerest ;  who,  be- 
siitea  bis  own  marvellous  nntura)  endowincnts,  and  a  wide  ac- 
quainlance  wiUi  the  habils,  modes  of  feelings,  passions,  impressi-* 
bililica  of  tui  ordinary  hearers,  with  their  ^rave  patience,  »r  their 
qnick  sympathies,  has  pc&fiessed  likewise,  as  one  of  an  hereditary 
caste,  or  oncf  of  a  tribe  or  school  of  bards,  a  sort  of  tradilionarjr 
science  of  his  profession,  He  has  received  its  undefined  perhaps 
and  unrecorded  rules,  has  learned  the  bounds  of  its  power  and 
the  conventional  liberties  which  the  imagination  of  the  hearer  has 
always  allowed  ;  and  is  thus  master  of  an  art  of  poetry  in  some 
respects  intuitive,  in  others  fanned  by  his  own  eiperience  or  that 
iif  bis  poetic  fathers^ 

We  regret,  indeed,  to  fiiul  that  our  author's  Homeric  Ortha* 
doxy  is  not  altogether  uniin  peach  able.  But,  as  the  more  able  the 
heresiiirch  the  more  dang^erous  the  heresy,  we  must  cite  him  before 
ihe  tribunal  of  our  Inquisition;  snd  though  we  would  not  apply 
the  last  jienalty  to  Mr.  Grote  (we  would  not  burn  a  sheet  ui  his 
book),  we  must  try  whether  a  little  gende  and  friendly  torture 
will  not  bring  him  to  recantation.  He  has  imagined  a  primi- 
tive Achilleis,  of  which  the  limd  is  an  eclar^ement.  Let  us  hear 
his  own  explanation  of  his  view«  ^ — 

'  The  IliEid  produces  upon  my  mind  an  impreuion  totally  fliflferent 
from  the  Odyssey.  In  the  latter  poem,  the  cliarBcterfl  and  incideiita  are 
fcwcfj  and  the  whoJe  plut  appears  of  one  projeclioii,  from  the  beginning 
down  to  the  death  of  the  B-mtora  :  none  of  the  parta  look  aa  if  they  had 
licen  composed  separately  and  inEcrtcd  by  way  of  addition  into  a  pre- 
eiisring  smaller  poem.  But  the  Iliad,  on  the  contrary,  preaents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  houae  bulk  upoti  ti  plan  comparatively  narrow  and  aiibae- 
i]uemly  enlarged  by  BiicccBsivc  ndditiuns.  Tfie  first  bools,  together  wiih 
the  eigbthj  and  the  hooks  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-second  inclu- 
sive, aeem  to  form  the  primary  organisation  of  the  poem,  then  properly 
an  Achihffia:  the  twenty-thinl  and  twenty -fourth  books  are  additions  at 
the  tail  of  this  primitive  poem,  which  still  leave  it  nothing  more  than  an 
enlarged  Achillas  :  hut  thfl  hooks  from  the  second  to  tlie  aeveiuh  inclu- 
«ve.  together  with  the  tenth,  are  of  a  wider  and  mure  comprehensive 
character,  and  convert  the  poem  from  an  Achill&is,  into  an  Iliad.  The 
primitive  frontiBpiece,  inacribed  with  the  anger  of  Achillea  and  its  direct 
coMBcquenceflt  yet  reraaina,  after  it  haa  ceased  to  be  co-extensive  with  the 
poem.  The  parts  added,  however,  are  not  necessarily  inferior  in  merit 
to  theoriginal  poem:  ao  faria  this  from  being  the  case,  that  amuugatthem 
are  comprehended  some  of  the  nohleat  efforts  of  the  Qreclan  epic.  Nor 
are  they  more  recent  in  date  than  the  original;  strictly  speaking,  they 
must  he  n  little  more  recent,  but  they  heluog  to  the  same  generation  and 
state  of  society  as  the  primitive  Achillfiis.'. — vol.  li.  pp.  234 — 236. 
It  appears  to  us  that  this  tbeory  labours  under  almost  every 
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objection  wbicli  Mr.  Gfole  LLmself  suggests,  or  acquiesces  in,  aa  to 
the  separatist  schemes  of  Wolf,  William  MiiUer,  and  Laclimanti. 
Is  it  in  the  leEiat  likely  thut  pnssnges,  as  Mr.  Grotc  atlmils, 
equally  Homeric  in  grandeur  *ind  power,  so  perfectly  similar  ia 
style  and  character,  in  lann;-uage  and  versifiratioii,  should  fit  in  so 
nicely,  and  fdl  up  the  Achilleis,  ijll  it  grew  into  an  Iliad?  We 
have  ourselves  no  doubt  that  the  AcliiUeis  stood  distinct,  and  in 
some  respects  alone — that  is,  of  pre-eminent  dignity  and  impor't-- 
ance — in  the  mind  of  llie  poet;  but  we  think  our  own  view  of  the 
great  object  of  the  poet,  in  making  not  a  Thessalian  but  aGreci-in 
poem,  of  itself  accounts  for  those  parts  in  which  other  heroes  occupy 
the  foremost  place.  Moreover,  we  arc  Confitlenl,  with  Olfried  M  Cil- 
ler, that  there  is  an  obvious  and  discernible  intention  in  the  poet, 
in  order  to  enhance  the  grealness  of  his  hero,  to  try,  as  il  were, 
and  find  wanting  every  other  chieftain.  Even  Diomed,  tbi:>u§;h  he 
wages  war  and  wounds  Ares  himself,  is  not  sufTcient  for  the  ter- 
rible crisis.  As  long-  as  AchillcB  stands  aloof,  with  whatever 
striking  vicissitudes  the  battle  sways  to  and  froj  disaster  at  the 
end  of  the  day  awaits  the  Grecian  arms.  And  are  we  to  suppose 
the  poet  without  some  proud  satisfaction  in  showing-  the  variety 
of  bis  own  resources,  the  prolific  copiousness  of  his  fancy  I 
The  longer  the  movement  of  Achilles  was  delayed,  so  that  the 
patience  of  the  hearer  was  not  worn  out,  and  that  his  attention 
was  kept  awake^  the  more  Imposing  and  magnificent  his  bursting 
forth,  when  his  hour  is  come.  But  we  confess  that  we  are  asto- 
nished to  find  Mr.  Grote  mercilessly  lopping  off  so  noble  a  limb 
from  the  harmonious  body  of  the  Iliad,  as  the  Embassy  in  the 
ninth  book.  He  cannot  himself  be  irigensiblc  to  the  Homeric 
simplicily  and  consummate  dignity  of  that  book.  But  it  appears 
to  us  as  indispensably  requisite  to  the  perfect  evolution  of  the 
fable,  as  it  is  grand  in  itself. 

The  Grecian  army  must  appear  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Achilles. 
Agamemnon  must  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  endeavouring  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  the  son  of  Thetis ;  he  must  offer  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  in  the  wrong,  to  give  up  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  to 
make  every  alonementn  which  might  be  demanded  by  the  wounded 
pride  of  Achilles.  But  it  was  obviously  the  poet's  design  that  the 
wralh  of  Achilles  should  not  be  so  appeased  ;  that  he  was  to  be 
sent  forth  to  bailie  by  a  far  higher  motive — the  death  of  his  dear 
friend  \  by  the  determination,  the  duty,  according  Co  the  principles 
of  that  peculiar  kind  of  more  than  brotherly  amity,  to  avenge  hi^ 
death.  And  thissubmissionof  the  army,  this  humble  acknowledg- 
ment that,  without  him.  the  valour  of  all  Greece  was  of  no  avail, 
must  be  no  sudden  and  hasty  resolve  in  a  motnent  of  e^itreme 
peril ;  it  must  have  the  dignity  of  a  grave  and  deliberate  act ;  it 
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must  be  a  solemn  emliassj',  not  a  passionate  suppllcalion  extorted 
bj  the  fears  of  fu^uices  crowding;  round  him,  and  by  some  emotion' 
of  pUv  ioi  their  di&cointiture  and  misery.  Vet  to  this  embassy  the 
haughty  and  passionate  soul  of  Achilles,  of  course,  cannot  listen. 
The  poem  CoulJ  not  close  tiiUd.  Achilles,  whose  wrath  was  30 
awful,  could  nut  be  dismissed  with  this  kind  of  peaceful  satisfac^ 
tion,  accept  the  apolofjy  of  Agamemnon,  receive  back  Briseis,  and 
b0COi|ie  again  the  subordinate  chieftain,  and  thus  tamely  wind  up 
the  mighty  quarrel.  His  mind,  after  the  embassy  is  over,  reverts 
to,  or  rather  it  has  never  thrown  aside  its  fierce  and  implncable 
mood.  A^memnon,  he  cares  not  to  consider  how.  must  be  still 
further  humbled  ;  the  Achtran  army  be  still  further  reduced 
to  confess  their  absolute  need  of  bis  valour.  And  this  embassy*' 
for  all  these  reasons  so  cxnlltng  to  the  character  of  Achilles,  must 
be  separated  by  some  considerable  space  from  the  period  when 
the  persuasion  of  PatrocluS,  rather  than  his  Commiseration  for 
the  Greeks,  induces  him  somewhat  to  relent  i  and  then  the  death 
of  Patroclus,  forces  him  by  a  new^  and,  according*  to  Grecian 
feeling,  far  nobler  motive  to  plunge  a^ain  perannally  into  the  war, 
Furtlier  and  still  moie  disastrous  reverses  must  still  more  and 
more  glut  his  insatiable  pride,  and  gratify  bis  inexorable  resent- 
tnent,  Mr.  Grote  quotes  several  passages,  which  sccin  to  iimply 
that  Achilles  himself  bad  forgotten  the  embassy,  because  his  un- 
mitl^lcd  wrath  still  broods  on  the  insult  of  Agamemnon,  But 
what  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  be  should  speak  and  act 
(havin»  spurned  away  the  embassy  in  the  wantonness  of  his  pride) 
as  if  the  embassy  had  never  taken  place?  In  modern  phrase,  if 
we  dare  use  it,  though  the  humblest  apology  has  been  tendereil, 
he  has  not  received  satisfaction,  and  the  duel  must  go  on  as 
before.  There  must  be  a  thousand  ills  (_fj.v^tx.  iyyea.)  which 
must  accumulate,  and  succeed  each  other,  and  appeal  in  vain 
to  that  destructive  wrath  (the  fxrtvt  oh^^ofj-iivi),  of  which  we 
are  never  to  lose  sight,  (ill  it  is  thrown  freely  aside,  dispos- 
sessed, as  it  were,  by  a  mightier  passion — the  grief  for  Patroclus, 
Mr.  GrotG,  indeed,  appears  to  us  to  fall  into  the  fault  which  he 
JQstly  imputes  to  the  minute  criticisms  of  Wolf  and  Lachmann, 
when  be  requires  a  careful  and  elabornle  accuracy  in  the  whole  de- 
tail of  the  poem,  and  to  forget  that  it  was  addressed  to  an  eager 
and  excited  audieoce,  too  much  absorbed,  as  the  poet  himself 
may  have  been,  in  the  impassioned  interest  of  the  story,  to  exa- 
mine too  clo$ely  its  perfect  and  faulllesS  Coherence.  But,  in  truth, 
the  embassy  has  made  no  impression  on  Achilles^  and  therefore 
it  is  that  ho  appears,  after  it,  exactly  what  he  was  before,  unre- 
conciled, irreconcilable,  possessed  by  the  same  absorbing  feeling, 
expressing  himself  in  the  same  untcmpereil  language. 

We 
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We  were  at  one  lime  disposed  la  doubt  the  identity  of  iba 
puct  of  the  Iliftd,  and  ibe  poet  nf  the  Odyssey,  and  tliie,  as  it  bad 
been  the  conclusion  of  Welclicrj  so  it  appears  lo  be  that  of  Mr. 
Grote  r — 

*  The  balnnce  of  probahiUtiea  seems  in  favDur  of  distinct  authorship 
for  tlie  two  pofiina,  but  the  eatne  nge — and  dmt  age  u  very  early  uncj 
Anterior  to  ihe  firat  Olympiad.' 

Vet  the  more  we  study  the  atructuro  of  the  two  poenu,  the 
more  we  seem  to  perceive  that  ibey  were  cast^  as  it  were,  in  the 
same  mind.  Though  the  one  19  mure  various  and  conij>liicated, 
combining  more  characters,  and  with  more  general  interest ;  the 
other  more  simple,  centered  on  one  single  person;  though  the 
Hiad  is  more  than  an  Achilleisr  the  Ody»sey  the  adventures  of 
Odysseus  alone;  there  is  esartly  the  same  art  of  Buspending'  the 
hearers  attention,  the  same  hnppy  gradation,  by  which  We  ft&e 
ti>  line  magnificent  culminating  point — Achilles  in  the  trench, 
arresting  hy  one  shout  the  victorious  Trojans;  CXlysseus  leaping- 
up  on  the  threshold,  and  dealing  liiS  deathly  arrows.  Nor  1%-  it 
an  argument  without  g^real  force,  that  never  in  the  history  of 
man  were  two  such  great  poets,  if  not  absolutely,  yet  nearly  con- 
temporaneous. One  Homer  is  marvel  enough;  it  seems  beyniid 
probability  lo  multiply  him  even  into  two.  The  ancient  tradition, 
that  the  one  poem  was  tlie  work  of  the  prime  of  manhood,  the 
other  of  more  advanced  age,  sc^ems  lo  solve  all  the  difliculties 
of  the  question,  and  lo  harmonise  wilh  singular  felicity,  with 
our  theory  of  the  reg-ion  to  which  each  poem  belongs.  We  have 
formerly  asserted  our  conviction  that  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  was 
an  Asiatic  Greolt.  We  rejoiced  to  find  that  in  tliis,  as  well  as 
«ome  other  points,  wo  had  anticipated  the  conclusions  of  Otfried 
Miiller.  Miiller,  indeetb  aspires  to  decide  tho  question  of  the 
Ionic  rather  than  of  the  ^Eolic  descent  of  the  poet.  The  choice 
ofji  ThesSalian  hero  (the  Tbessalians  were  of  the  ^^olic  family)  had 
led  us  to  a  different  judgment :  but  as,  according  to  our  view,  ihe 
aim  of  the  pnel  whs  lo  be  heard  with  favour  in  ihe  halls  of  the 
Homeric  kings  (wliich  still,  we  believe,  ruled  when  he  sang),  whe- 
ther nf  one  race  or  the  ntherr  and  at  religious  festivals  of  Ionian 
or  A^Wc  deities,  we  tihould  expect  to  find,  rather,  than  be  sur- 
prised at  finding,  characteristic  and  peculiar  usages,  religious 
myths,  or  allnsionSj  which  may  lielong  lo  both. 

But  the  fact  that  the  poet  is  so  familiar  with  the  scenery,  the 
manners,  and  the  whole  life  of  Asiatic  Greece,  has  struck  Miiller 
MS  forcibly  as  ourselves ;— '  Besides  the  proper  localities  of  the  two 
jKtenis,  the  local  knowledge  of  the  poet  appears  peculiarly  accurate 
and  distinct  in  northern  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  Mteonia,  where 
the  Asian  meadow  and  the  river  Cayaler  with  its  swans,  the  Gygsean 
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toke^  and  Mount  Tmoliis,  where  Stpylon  with  ils  AcLeloua  appear 
to  be  knon-n,  as  U  were,  from  youtliful  recoil ertions/  •    The  similes, 
we  will  Eidd,  a^   that  of  the  Mfpoman   purple-il^'oing  woman,  are 
fmm  tUe  same  region.     In  short,  we  know  nn  passage  in  the  Iliad 
which  indicates  nny  distinct  lurtl  knowle<?ge  out  of  Asia  Minor^ 
except  in  Ihe  Catalogue  nf  the  Ship*.      Now,  without  subscribini 
to  Miiller's  cnncluaiun,  that  the  Catalogues  (of  the  Acbxans  am 
the  IVt>|an  allies)  '  arcnotof  (jenuine  Homeric  ort^n'  (iheauthorjlj  ' 
ascrribcd  lo  them  from  the  earliest  period  is  a  strung-  testimony 
against  this  juilgment)^  yet  no  part  of  the  poem  would  be  morfi 
liable  to  varioiions,  interpniations,  to  the  licence  of  the  later  H*-i 
xnerids,  ur  the  Rbapsodisls ;  no  part  'would  cleave  leas  strongly  U} 
ihe  memory,  or  submit  to  such  manifold  changps.      It  may  even 
he  fairly  conceived  as  an  after  thought  of  our  bard,  or  to  have  beea  ' 
retouched  and  recast,  when,  according  to  our  theory,  liaving  in' 
Asia  COrapleled,  nnd  sung  in  every  Court  and  city,  and  at  the  fulj 
religious  feslival&f  his  Iliad,  he  passed  over  to  Greece  Proper,  to 
dehght  the  descendants  of  the    Agamemnons,  and  Menelai,  and 
Nestors,  wilh  this,   great  epopee  of  the  deeds  of   their  ancestors. 
There,  in  the  more  peaceful  decline  of  life,  now  as  familiar  with 
Kuropean  Greece    as    of  old  with   Ionia;    in  his  journey  from 
court  to  court,   from   fe$tival   to  festival,   having   gathered   a  neif 
stork  of  trtidiLions,  encountered  new  legends  of  the  gods,  new  in« 
■litulions,   new  forms  of  language;    hy  his  own   occasional   short' 
voyages,  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  periU  of  the  deepj 
finding,  as  was  rot  improbably  the  case,  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
as  wildly  curious  aljout  advpntures  hy  sea,  as   they  were   before 
about  feats  of  arms,  he  wrote  the  Odyssey,  that  ancient  Robinson 
Crusoe,  in  full  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  maritime  sym- 
pathies of  bis  audience.      This  change  from  Asia  over  to  EurOpe, 
with  the  lapse  of  twenty  or  five-and-twcnty  years,  which  we  may 
fairly  allow,  will  fully  account  for  nil  the  discrepancies  of  mytho- 
logy, of  manners,  and  social  usages  and  institutions,  even  of  lan- 
guage and  ihe  structure  of  language,  which  have  been  raised,  wc 
rannol  but  thinks  to  more  than  their  due  imporlance,  by  Payne 
Ktiight,  by  Benjamin  Conslant,  and  by  others. 

*  Granting  (writes  Otfried  Miiller)  tbat  a  (liferent  taate  and  feeling 
is  shown  in  the  choice  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  whiile  arrangement  oi 
the  poem,  yet  there  is  not  a  greater  difference  than  is  ufleii  found  in  the 
incliniitiaQB  of  the  same  man  in  Ihe  prim?  of  life,  and  in  old  age;  nnd 
to  ipcak  caTididly  we  know  no  other  argument  adduced  by  the  Chori- 
tontes,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  for  attributing  the  wonderful 
geiMUft  of  Homer  to  Iwo  different  inctividuale.  It  i»  certain  that  the, 
Odf  Bsey,  in  le^pect  of  its  plan  end  the  conception  of  its  chief  characters, 

*  LitanJ:un  of  Ancirat  Gtteet,  p.  iS. 
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of  Ulywej  himself,  of  Nestor  and  Menelaus,  ttanda  in  the  cloacel  affi- 
nity with  (he  Hiad  ;  (hat  it  always  prcBuppoaes  the  txifttence  of  the  eitr- 
lier  poem,  fflnil  ailenlly  refers  to  il— which  also  serves  to  explain  the 
rcmartftbSe  fa«,  (hat  the  0<3ys8ey  mentiona  mwiy  occurrcHceB  in  the  life 
of  UJyaBCB,  which  lie  out  of  th«  coHtpaas  of  Che  nctioH,  but  not  one  which 
iscelebr^teii  in  the  [liad.  If  the  copipletion  ofthe  Iliad  and  tbeOdyasey 
seem*  too  vaat  &  work  for  the  lifetime  of  qne  man,  we  rn»y,  perhaps,  hnve 
recourse  to  the  suppOBition,  lh«t  Homer,  after  haviog  sung  the  Iliad  in 
the  vigotir  of  his  youthful  yeurs,  in  his  old  age  comniunicaled  to  some 
devoted  difici pie  the  pUn  of  the  Odysacy,  which  had  been  long  working 
in  his  mind,  and  left  it  tch  him  fgr  completion.'  * 

This  last  seems  to  u&  an  unnecessary  and  unwarranlal  supposi- 
tion. The  design  and  the  execution  of  the  Od^'sscy  bespeak  mnsl 
distinctly  the  same  mjnd:  and  this  eiiggestion  relieves  us  frnm  no 
existing  diJ^culty,  and  involves  us  in  new  ones.  It  seems  much 
mitre  likely  that  a  poet  should  bequeath  a  poem  to  the  memory 
of  a  faithful  disciple,  to  be  preseri'ed  by  htm  with  careful  fidelity^ 
and  refreshed  bj  constant  recitation,  than  that  he  should  leave 
him,  as  it  were,  bis  art  and  inspiration,  and  the  plan  of  a  poem, 
which  nas  to  be  AHlcd  up  according  tn  certain  instructions. 

In  estimaliiig',  indeed,  the  probability  of  th&  original  com- 
posilion  and  the  conservation  of  these  poems  in  the  mind  alone 
(without  written  rerards),  we  must  entirely  detach  ourselves  from 
our  busy  and  complicated  stale  of  society^  We  cannot  say  bow 
highly  MnemosynCj  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  may  have  endowed 
the  worshippers  and  priests  of  Ijcr  daughters.  The  bard's  was  a 
profession,  a  profession  to  which  be  was  trained  from  bis  youth: — 
it  was  his  soke  occupation  in  rude  times;  he  had  no  distracting 
cares,  no  conflicting  duties.  There  ift  no  calculating^  to  what  ex- 
tent either  the  memory  or  the  imag^ination  can  be  cuUivaled, 
especially  when  the  other  faculties  are  almost  in  abeyance.  We 
could  mention  acts  of  memory  which  surpass,  not  the  composi- 
tion and  recitation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  that  of  ihe 
gigantic  Ramayana  and  Mahcl  Bharata.  Even  in  <iur  own  days, 
WG  are  inclined  to  think  that  an  actor  might  almost  compete  with 
an  Homerid  or  a  Rhapsodist.  We  have  reason  to  behieve  tliat, 
if  commanded,  one  of  our  first-rate  trag'edians  could  furnish  a 
list  of  twenty  parts  for  which  he  would  be  prepared  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  These  parts  would  average  what  is  called  technically 
fourteen  or  fifteen  lengths^  about  forty  or  forty-two  lines  each; 
and  this,  be  it  remembered,  not  of  one  continuous  recitation,  with 
a  kind  of  accompaniment  to  allow  occasional  repose  lo  memory, 
such  as  was  the  pfiormiiix  or  cit/tara  of  the  barj,  but  broken  up  and 
dependent  upon  the  cue  furnished  by  one  or  more  other  actors. 


*  LiMialiire  or  GttKt,  p.  6i.    Coin[>atc  MiUlci'i  Note. 
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Tliis  advantage  may  fairly  be  sel  against  ihe  power  of  the  actor  to 
refresb  his  meinor)',  for  a  few  hours,  by  Oic  book.  And  compare 
the  total  isolation  of  the  old  b3.[*d  in  the  duti^i  ot  his  function 
with  the  occupations  of  the  modern  actor,  and  all  the  unavoidable 
detads  of  life^the  tragedian,  perhaps,  like  Mr.  Kemble  or  Mr. 
Macready,  overn-helmed  besides  with  the  cares  of  managemeor.    ' 

We  cannot  bot  think  that  the  atmposhion,  and  the  preserva- 
Uonj  chiefly  al  leasts  by  oral  recitation,  of  all  the  other  long-  poems, 
which  were  afterwards  formed  (probably  by  the  Alexandrian  critics) 
into  a  regular  rycle,  and  were  called  the  cyclic  poets,  has  more 
close  conneniion  Ihsn  is  grenerally  allowed  with  the  unity  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odysspy.  These  poems — those  al  least  which  belonged 
to  the  war  of  Troy — -religiously  respect  that  part  of  the  war  and' 
of  the  adventures  of  the  chieftains  comprehended  in  the  Iliad  and  1 
Odyssey,  though  they  by  no  means  refrain  from  rcpcnling  eachl 
other.  Tbey  are  strictly  ante-Hnineric  and  po*!* Homeric  :  they 
presuppose,  the  earliest  of  them,  the  existence  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  not  as  a  collection  nf  loose  lays,  but  each  as  a  complete 
whole,  filling  up  a  certain  period  of  the  Trojan  story.  They  must 
have  had  before  them  a  type  and  example  of  long  ronsccutive 
poems;  the  amhition  of  composing  such  works,  and  the  willing-, 
ness  to  hear  thein,  must  have  been  already  excited  by  some  great 
model ;  the  poets  or  the  rliapsochsts  must  have  conformed  to  an' 
established  usage^  and  supplied  snme  acknowledged  want  of  so*' 
ctety,  in  framing  an  ^tliiupid  or  a  Destruction  of  Troy :  and 
these  poems  being  supplementary  to  those  of  Homer,  prove  the 
prior  existence  of  his  epics,  as  much  as  May's  COntinualiyn  of 
Lucan,  or  Avellaneda's  of  Don  Quixote,  the  existence  of  the 
Pbarsalia  or  the  work  of  Cervantes.  But  as  some  at  least  of  these 
were  of  very  ancient  dale,  somewhero  about  the  connmencement 
of  the  Olympiads  al  least,  they  totally  destroy  the  whole  Pisistraltd 
theory,  that  of  Solon,  and  even  perhaps  that  which  make* 
Lycurgus  the  first  collector  of  the  Homeric  poems.  We  arc  in 
truth  absolutely  ignorant  as  to  the  relative  dale  of  the  earliest  of 
these  poems,  and  that  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  :*  and  the  oldest 
writers,  who  assigned  many  of  these  poems  to  Homer  himself, 
were  confessedly  as  ignorant  as  ourselves.  Herodotus  thought 
it  worth  while  to  adduce  an  argument  to  show  that  the  Cyprian 
i'erses  were  not  Homer's. 

All  that  Mr.  Groie  ventures  to  conclude  as  to  the  age   of 

•  Mr.  Ffnea  Clinlon,  we  oia^rvif,  iii1*r£>08W  not  mucli  more  tlmn  fifly  yesM  between 
HmiocI  and  Arclimi*,  n  ceiiiurj  betwrtiir  Hriiciil  luid  Homrri  hul  he  Jilacn  Ibo 
Oik;(M3'  liny  y^an  ]aicr  rhiui  Humet  : — Humer,  h.c.  !K3,  927  ;  Hniixl,  b.c.  B59,  611 ; 
ArUiDiif,  n.c.  lli,  7l0^but  tve  confuH  tbatire  Uut'«  do  faiili  wWiever  in  (be  pre- 
Olpnpiad  cbrAnulogy  i>r  Giccce. 
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llie  Homeric  poems  is  that  it  was  a  very  early  one^  antettot 
to  the  first  Ol^mpiiiil ;  ood  tbe  cbrono logical  Hccounts  (write* 
O.  Miiller)  place  Arclinus  of  Miletus  im,inei3ialely  after  iho 
coinmcncement  of  llie  Olympiads,  Hiive  we  any  certain  or 
satisfaetorv  reaaoii  to  suppose  ihal,  in  tliis  unknown  interii'al,  be- 
tween the  completion  of  the  Odysaey  and  the  appearance  of  the 
^tbiopia,  any  sudden  or  slow  increase  iu  the  facilitiei  for  writ- 
ing, the  improvement  of  the  art,  or  the  imroiliiclion  of  cheaper 
and  jnoie  durable  materials,  the  suhstllulion  of  tho  ^g-yplian 
papyru»  for  the  skins  (the  Ji^&Ego!)  of  a  fornier  period,  hud  called 
forih  this  teeming  race  of  epics/  Were  not  these  poems  also,  even 
if  lierc  and  there  ihey  mig^ht  ho  COnsijE^ncJ  to  writing,  chiefly  pro- 
mulgated by  oral  recitation,  by  the  Aoidos,  the  Homerid,  or  the 
Rhap*o«]i8t  ?  All  that  we  knnw  of  these  Epics  is,  in  some  cases 
their  length,  in  others  their  contentK,  uncertain  and  often  contra- 
dictory accounts  of  their  authors,  and  their  immeasurable  inferi- 
unLy  to  the  Homeric  poems.  Vet  it  is  cunoUs  that  many  of  them 
were  long  preserved,  not  ns  it  should  seem  in  fragments,  but  in 
their  integrity — not  in  Ibe  dramas  of  the  trag-edians,  who  drew 
thejr  subjects  as  freely  from  the  later  epic»  as  from  Homer,  but 
the  complete  Epopees  themselves.  They  were  collected  and 
arranged  into  a  regular  cycle  by  the  Alexandrians.  Pausanias 
seems  to  have  read  soino  of  them  (iv.  9)  ;  and  the  summary  of 
their  contents  by  Proclui  (not,  as  Welcker  has  shown,  the  Platonic 
philosopher  of  a  late  Byzantine  period,  but  a  graminarian  of  the 
age  Qf  the  Antoniaea)  seems  to  intimate  that  it  was  taken  from 
their  works  in  his  pos8e5sion>  or  at  bis  command.  It  is  possible 
that  in  the  post-Humerica  of  Qtiititus  Sn>ymfPUS,  or  of  Tryphio- 
dorus.  may  lurk  some  lines  of  the  ancient  Homerfds;  and  during^ 
a  painful  scaich  wo  have  sometimes  fancied  that  we  could  delect 
the  line  flavour  of  antiquity;  but  it  may  have  been  only  a  mo- 
meutary  relief  by  some  lew  lines  in  a  higher  flight  from  the  flat 
monotony  of  the  weary  desert  of  verse.  As  to  the  lenglh  of  these 
pueras,  ivc  know  that  the  jTithiopis  contained  *J100  verHcs;*  and 
many  of  the  others,  if  we  calculate  by  the  wide  range  of  adven- 
tures which  they  Celebrate,  must  have  been  drawn  out  to  consi- 
derable length.  They  must  have  conlamed  noble  subjects  for 
poetry;  and,  however  not  to  be  named  in  the  presence  of  Homers 
we  cannot  but  think  that  they  must  occasicniai ly  have  themselves 
been  insUnct  with  spirited  poetry  ;  otherwise,  having  furnished 
iheir  fables  to  the  mytliographers,  or  their  suhjccts  to  the  dras^ 
matist,  ihey  would  utterly  have  died  away.  But  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  superseded  by  the  poems  of  hiler  epic  writers  on  the 
ume  subjeclB.     That  which  was  thcug'ht  the  ^lest  after  Homer 
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(at  least  in  the  judgment  of  Pausanias),  the  TheboiB  (including 
Ihe  Epigoni),  Was  not  driven  out  o(  Ibo  field  hy  AnUm^chus  o£ 
Culopbon :  }et  A iitimiicUus  had  been  highly  admired  in  n  I'ortner 
age,  and  by  better  rrilics  ihaii  the  Emperor  Haiirian,  who  set  iiim 
up  against  Homer,  but  Ibund  that,  tboug^b  Lis  autocracy  was  coin- 
plete  over  the  persinw  and  fortunes  of  the  whole  Roman  worldj' 
lie  Could  not  dictate  to  ibeir  judgment  in  poetry.  Howfarditt 
Virgil  USB  them  in  Che  wonderful  tciBellation  of  his  secrmd  buoUi 
nr,  as  we  can  trace  in  some  parte,  was  lie  content  with  receiviuj 
them  through  the  tragedians?  Was  Ovid  indebted  to  tbem  in  hi* 
contest  fur  the  arms  uf  Achilles^  Did  Staliua  work  them  up 
into  the  un-Grccian  exaggerations  of  his  Thebald  j  or  soften  tbem 
aw»y  into  the  more  pleasing  but  artificial  tenderness  oi  liii 
AchiLleid  { 

Dut  our  limits  admonish  ui  to  break  o^,  and  to  Qtispetid,  nl 
least  for  the  present,  the  examination  of  the  nmlcnts  and  very 
few  fragments  of  these  poems,  which  most  be  done,  we  conceive, 
in  order  to  Complete  the  invo^li^tion  of  the  Homeric  (]Uestioai 
What  we  have  said,  at  all  events,  mny  seem  to  prove  irrefiiijrablj^ 
ihat  lh^?y  were  not  the  parents,  but  the  children  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey;  ttn?  children,  however  late-born,  of  fuU-grown 
parents,  in  whose  perfect  image  in  one  respect,  as  to  &Lze  and 
ilAtute,  they  were  horn — huwevcr  far  less  beautifully  and  symmc- 
iricakly  formed,  still  stamped  in  the  same  mould ;  and  continuing 
to  live  as  supplementary  to  that  in  whose  similitude  they  first 
came  to  life. 

Our  great  interest  in  Mr.  Grate's  work  induces  us  to  offer 
some  further  suggestions  to  his  attention.  First,  as  to  his  manner 
of  composition.  He  promises  us  a  Histonj  of  Greece,  not  di'$- 
qumtions  on  Grecian  hhtory.  We  may  remind  him  therefore  that 
we  want  the  results,  not  the  process  of  investigation :  his  own 
simnd  judgment  on  the  conflicting  opinions  of  others,  however 
^nlLlable — not  those  opinions  arrayed  against  each  other  in  their 
unree-onciled  hostility.  In  these  earlier  volumes  it  was  perhaps 
more  ddlicult  to  avoid  this  form  of  dissertation  ',  yet  even  here 
much  which  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  notes  has  found  its 
way  into  the  text.  The  long,  and  we  think  successful,  dispu- 
tation with  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  on  the  subject  of  chronology  would 
more  fitly  have  formed  an  appendix,  rather  than  a  chapter  in  the 
regular  teit  of  the  work.  Notes  and  appendices,  to  a  high  ideal 
notion  of  history,  may  appear  but  awkward  and  unseemly  excre- 
scences, yet  they  are  absolutely  necessary  now  that  history  has 
been  compelled  to  take  up  an  inquiring  and  phUosophical  rather 
than  an  authoritative  ami,  as  among  ihe  ancients,  something  of  an 
omtorical  form.  The  kind  of  mailer  u&uaily  given  in  these  subsi- 
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diary  sliapes  cannot,  in  short,  be  altogether  dtspens^^  with;  but 
still  the  narrative  itself,  even  in  modern  history,  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  free,  flowing;,  and  uninlerrupled.  The  liiBtorian  slmuld 
already  have  organised  in  his  mind^  and  should  deliver,  without 
a  constant  appeal  lo  the  relations  of  others,  the  whole  course  of 
events.  At  least,  this  departure  from  simple  narrative  fthould  be 
reserved  for  particular  occasiuns.  not  arrest  us  at  e*'ery  instant, 
even  perhaps  at  the  period  of  our  profoundest  interest,  by  nicely 
lialaiiced  stiit^ments  of  probabilities  and  careful  examination  of 
tippos-ing  evidence. 

In  the  same  friendly  spirit  we  woultl  make  a  few  observatwns 
OD  the  Bljle  of  Mr.  Grote.  His  prose  possesses  in  general  some 
great  elements  of  excellence — vigour,  vivacity,  and  perspicuity. 
But  for  a  grrcat  and  enduring  history,  he  should  bear  in  mind 
that  no  wurk  will  take  its  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of 
England  without  some  care  and  study  at  least  as  to  purity  of  lan- 
guage. An  English  historian  is  under  a  tacit  covenant  to  write 
English.  Novf  we  will  only  glance  at  the  wicked  hne*  of  one 
of  our  poets  against  a  forgotten  pulitical  writer,  who  wrote — 

*  As  plain  BB  mnn  can  Eprnk, 
"Whose  Eikglieh  Is  half  modern  (ancient)  Greek.' 

But  certainly  Mr.  Grote  sometimes  carries  beyond  all  bounds  the 
privilege  (of  which  the  Germans  have  set  him  the  example)  of 
Anglicising  Greek  words.  We  may  endure  eponyms,  autochlhons, 
lhala3sf>craly,  hegemony,  deraes,  exegeles;  but  ivhy  acephalous? 
and  words  as  remote  from  English,  and  for  which  wc  have  plain 
English  equivalents?  We  protest  especially  against  the  Lutin 
ffeiiSf  as  a  word  equally  foreign  to  Grecian  notions  and  to  the 
English  language.  Suvely,  too,  we  should  leave  to  novels  French 
words,  such  a*  '  elite/  ^  coteries,'  *  proteges,'  and  some  others,  not 
fairly  naturalised,  and  we  hope  never  lo  be  naturalised  among  us. 
Nor  are  such  phra$es  as,  SopLocleS  '  the  prime  political  genius 
of  Grecian  tragcdyj."  to  our  taste, 

These  animadversions  will  be  received  by  Mr.  Grote  as  testi- 
monies of  the  high  opinion  which  ive  entertain  of  his  book.  We 
should  not  have  cared  to  argue  such  points,  unless  we  supposed 
that  the  work — of  which  on  some  questions  we  have  ventured  to 
doubt  the  conclusions — would  become  an  authority  with  srlHilars, 
and  occupy  a  distinguished  place  ninong  our  histories  of  the  older 
world.  We  look  forward  with  mucli  interest  lo  his  forthcoming 
volumet^to  what  may  strictly  be  called  the  History  of  Greece. 
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Abt.  Vnr. — .^^ifpten$  SteUe  in  tier  ^VeUgeschichte,  S^c. — Kyypd 
Place  in  the  History  pf  the  IVorMz  an  Historical  Treatise,  in  five 
hooks.  By  Christian  Charles  Jusins  Buns&n,  Phi],  and  LL.D. ; 
Honorary  Member  of  ihc  Royal  Academy  of  Sciencps  at  Der- 
lin.  and  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Lileralure  in  London;  and' 
General  Secretary  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  al  Romc.'j 
Vols,  i-— iii.     8vo.     Hamburg,  1845.  ' 

T^HE  appearance  of  this  variously  learned  work  from  the  pen 
-*-  of  a  Prussian  Ambassador  might  Weil  suggesl  a  di>ubt. 
vlicther  Flulo's  views  were  altogether  chimerical — wheilinr  he 
merely  expressed  a 'wish  without  looking  lo  the  possibility  of  tk, 
realization, — when  he  proposed  to  place  philoftophers  at  the  hcail, 
of  ihc  stale.  Il  is  certain,  al  least,  that  since  the  beginning  of  thot 
present  century  manyoftbe  rulers  and  administrators  of  Gcrrnaiiyi 
hare  been  distinguished  as  literary  men  ;  and  some  of  \\iti  greatest^ 
names  in  the  annals  of  German  philosophy  and  icbolni-sliip  may. 
be  found  also  in.  tbc  list  of  miqistors  and  diploiaatisls,  To  take 
the  latter  field  alime,  the  Chevalier  Dun&ea,  who,  in  ihc  work 
before  us,  attempts  a  complete  solution  of  all  the  problems 
conocctud  with  the  language  and  liislory  of  ancient  Egypt,  l|.i$ 
been  enframed  in  diplomacy  during  the  best  years  of  his  lile.  At 
Rome,  be  had  lo  unravel  all  the  iniricacios  ol"a  negocialion  carried 
on  between  a  Lutheran  monarch  and  a  college  of  cardinals;  ia 
England,  he  may  be  required  to  adjust  some  of  the  many  ques- 
tions which  must  arise  between  this  tifltlon  and  the  country 
which  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  trade  q^  Germany,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  form  a  commercial  centre  at  least  for  tlie  (Us/'ecta 
membra  of  the  Confederation.  Yet  he  has  found  time  to  produce 
works  which  would  seem  to  demand  the  undisturbed  leisure  of  a. 
college  life.  And  whom  did  be  succeed  in  his  first  appointment? 
Simply,  the  greatest  philohcger  of  the  present  generation — Nie- 
buhr,  the  historian.  And  among  his  predecessors  at  ibe  Court  of 
London  be  can  count  a  name  scarcely  less  distinguished — William 
von  Humboldt,  a  man  who  did  more  lo  estahUsh  the  true  theory 
of  language  than  any  one  who  has  lived  since  Leibnitz. 

The  numerous  reader*  of  Dr.  Amold's  correspondence  have 
become  well  acquainted  with  our  author,  Dnd  have  given  him 
credit  for  the  union  of  many  qualities  beyond  those  which  are 
implied  in  the  mere  combination  of  the  scholar  with  tlie  states- 
maa.  Making  every  deduction  which  the  partiality  of  the  writer 
may  seem  to  exact,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was  no  ordinary 
man  of  whom  Arnold  allowed  hitOBelf  to  write  as  he  did  of  M. 
Bunsen;  and  we  may  justly  form  high  espectations  of  a  work  to 
which  he  has  given  so  many  years,  and  the  subject  of  which  has 
always  been  of  the  first  interest  to  the  student  and  the  philosopher. 
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And  truly  there  U  no  name  in  ancient  lmU>rj;  wblch  can  rival 
tbat  of  Eg'Vpt  in  ihe  multitude  of  associations  wbicU  it  calls  up  in 
the  mim!;  there  b  no  country  linnwn  to  Uie  acdvity  of  modern 
travellers  which  i&  so  well  wnrth  visiting  on  its  own  accouait.  It 
should  seem  as  if  all  the  tdencfs  which  ])r.  WhewpU  caW&paltE- 
iiolofficat  were  dpstined  to  verifv  some  at  least  of  their  principles 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  For  while  the  alluvial  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  preat  saurians  which  stiti  Infest  the  banks  of  the  river 
present  a  living  picture  fif  the  lacustrine  period  described  by 
geologiansj  the  huge  monuments  of  human  art  and  labour,  the 
deeply-cut  inscriptions,  the  Iwdies  of  the  dead  preserved  in  their 
cerementsjust  as  they  were  entombed, — all  these  have  made  Egfj'pt 
ii  colossal  pagC]  distinctly  written  and  highly  illustrated,  on  which 
the  philologer  may  labour  tiU  he  has  «pelt  out  every  syllable. 
Nnr  is  Ihcohipy  uninterested  in  the  results  of  Egyptian  researches, 
The  sacred  traditions,  which  ff>rm  the  basis  of  all  Christian 
divinity,  lead  us  back  to  a  people  whose  contacts  with  Egypt  were 
continual,  and  most  crilically  affected  their  culture  and  their  des- 
tinies ;  and  we  cannot  speak  of  Israel  without  having:  our  thoughts 
direcit'd  to  Mizraim.  From  the  days  of  Abraham  to  the  fulness 
of  time,  which  finally  verified  the  prediction,  ■  out  of  Egypt  have 
I  called  my  Son,'  there  is  a  constant  parallelism  between  the 
histories  of  the  two  nations,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that 
if  the  many  diflicullies  which  still  beset  the  student  t>f  the  earlier 
Scriptures  are  destine^]  ever  to  receive  a  full  solution,  the  key 
must  be  sought  in  the  land  of  the  Pyramids — the  torch  must  be 
borrowed  from  the  last  runner  in  the  race  of  Egyptian  discovery  ; 
for  the  sphinx  sliU  guards  the  access  to  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
'  Tradition's  legend.  History's  piigo,  and  many  a  mouWring  pile, 
Alike  BSBociate  with  the  pant  ihy  glory,  ancient  Nile  ! 
'Tis  linked  with  sncrcd  chronicles,  where  failhfiil  records  tell 
Of  Pharnnh'a  pride  ttid  pWniBhmeDtj  and  cnptire  Israel; 
Nor  can  the  wide  cnrlfi  boftst  a  spot  by  pilgrim's  fnotatepB  (rod. 
Where  have  been  made  more  manifeit  the  wondrous  works  of  God,'* 
M.  Ruhsen  has  given  a  special  character  to  every  hook  of  his 
Work  by  prefiaiing  the  name  and  portrait  of  the  individual  whose 
intellectual  and  literary  eserlions  have  had  most  influence  in  thai 
particular  department  of  his  researches.  The  first  book,  which 
ii  called  '  The  Way  and  Object '  (  iFeff  wtd  Ziel),  is  inscribed  to 
Niebuhr,  whose  profile,  somewhat  Egyptianised.  as  the  author  ad- 

■  'V\it*r.  linrs  ure  IVwm  A  jKieirt  oil  Kgi-pl  in  Mr.  Bwniitd  Dartcn's  voUiine  erntitlnl 
'  RoiimKdIiI  A>nn  '  (1816).  The  porm  is  in  u  liiglier  tune  llul)  nioit  of  ihote  ill  tlie 
ToEume;  but  t\\i!K  at«  utWi  alao  LliaC  «xiiilHt  a  Iol>incu  of  lliougtit  and  rxpT^'ioTi 
wtiirtt  may  pfrlia]!!  suqinK  tlie  Tt^Attt  of  liia  furmer  [lublicalioiis,  Thie-  rlom'Ratic 
piecra  tliat  piriloiniuBle  oTc,  ks  usual,  llip  iiiiafr?c1«i}  Iranicripri  at  moal  pure  Bn'd 
^iil1c  ferlingB.  Iiidi-vil  it-a  aT«  acqumiiletl  U'itli  no  writings  that  leave  a  more  amiable 
imprcHion'orihe  man  :  ilikI  i)i«  circumstimcei  umier  whicb  ill*!  buve  bewi  vompofH 
invHl  tlum  witU  a  very  ^cviiiu  iijt«re>(  atij  yHu*. 
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mits  (vol.  il,  p,  9),  is  ropresentcil  unJcr  a  Juorway  borrowed  from 
llie  s^reat  pyramid  of  Sakkarab,  arwl  surrounded  b^  ibe  symbols  of 
old  Eg^yptian  rojalt)'.  Some  spirited  and  elegant  elegiac  distichs 
(Itrdicate  the  book  to  him  as  the  great  bi»torical  reconslructor  of 
this  age ;  nud  it  Is  for  this  resson  that  be  has  been  selected  as  the 
tvpe  and  tbe  model  of  historical  criiicism.  •  We  wish  to  express,' 
says  the  author  (i.  p.  20),  'that  the  true  seal  and  the  safest 
voucher  of  genuine  criticism  appears  to  us  to  lie  not  in  destruc- 
tion, but  in  the  recognition  and  restoration  of  the  historical.' 

The  subject  of  the  second  book  is  indicated  hy  the  name  of  the 
great  aslTonomier,  geographer,  and  chronolngist,  Eraiusthenes  of 
Cyrene,  whose  portrait^  surrounded  by  pstracls  from  the  table  of 
Kaniak,  forms  the  frontispiece  nf  tbe  second  volume,  and  by 
whose  aid  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  restore  tbe  chronology  of 
tbe  ancient  monarchy- 

Tbe  illustriows  Egyptian,  ManelcKo,  whose  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  third  book,  has  been  of  course  the  author's  guide  in  the  resto- 
ration of  tbe  chronolog^y  of  the  middle  and  new  monarchies,  which 
are  examined  in  this  part  of  tbe  work.* 

The  fourth  book,  which  is  to  contain  the  application  of  syncbro- 
nisLlc  tests  to  tbe  preceding  investigations,  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
3ale  CkampoUion ;  and  the  fifth  book,  which  is  designed  to  connect 
tbe  author's  Eg^yptian  researches  with  cjiinprehensive  speculations 
on  b  naiuistic  science,  mythology,  and  ethnography,  will  be  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  veteran  phiUjsopher  Scl^Uiug, 

Without  exactly  embracing  tbe  principles  of  hero-worship  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Carlyle,  we  like  the  genial  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
preciation of  merit  which  M.  Bunsen  has  evinced  not  only  in  tins 
selection  of  household  godg  fur  tbe  five  leading  subdivisions  of  his 
work,  but  also  in  the  warmth  wilh  which  he  speaks  of  these  and 
other  great  men,  his  predecessors  or  felhnv-labourers,  whenever 
Iio  has  occasion  to  mention  their  names.  His  Iiearty  panegyric  on 
Manetbo  (i.  p.  88),  bia  ample  recognition  of  the  servicesof  Eratos- 
thenes (i.  p.  158},  his  acknowledgment  of  his  obligations  to  his 
teacher*  Heyneand  lleeren  (i.p.  287),  and  his  early  appreciation 
of  Le^psius,  who  has  done  so  much  for  Egyptian  pliilolugy — all  these 
and  many  other  trails  which  we  could  mention,  are  indications  of 
that  perception  of  personal  merit,  and  that  sympathy  with  genius 
wherever  it  is  found,  without  which  a  man  would  be  iU  qualified 
l«  write  on  Univei-sal  History. 

•  M.  Bunmi  lias  nat  Imcii  atiU  lo  nvail  liimldf  vf  «  tceatisc  by  August  BiJeHa, 
whkb  a|i[#iiKil  (hottljp  htititi  llie  ^ublicnlioH  of  rhMC  voluntM,  uiiiiei  ibe  lille  :  '  Mb- 
ncllio  un'i  liie  Atiiiui  Cuiic^ularli,  a  Ciiutribulion  lo  th«  Hisliiiy  of  llie  Ptiaraobi. 
Beiliii,  I94S.*  Tll»f  objrct  of  (hi«  ireatiie  is  io  iliow  tljat  Mpiiitlba'i  Cbronoiogy,  tira 
in  the  hicfiiTical  part,  it  a  roistqie  i>f  llie  biWorical  ami  wlrmthroital  (p.  390).  We 
utiij(>Hl&nil  tlial  Bockti  bos  since  cxprtMed  hiiriKlf  ettlUStd  willi  miiiiy  of  the  result!  gf 
M.  Buiueii'i  iabuurg. 
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The  first  and  most  bulky  of  tbe  three  volumes  now  before  us  ia 
divided  into  two  parU  of  tliree  sections  each.  Tbe  contents  nf  this 
book  are  thus  described  in  the  jjreface  to  the  second  volume : — 

'  The  first  book  bus  endeavoured  to  give  a  general  and  preliminary 
proif  of  the  fact  tbat  Egyptimi  tredttion  reat«  oti  a  hislgrica]  bq^ie,  and 
mtiy  be  leconetmcled.  This  we  have  done  in  two  way* :  in  the  first 
three  aecii&ns,  by  showing  the  tintimiity  atid  essentiui  Bgr«emeTit  of  the 
iiutlioritica ;  in  the  three  last,  l>y  eslablishing  the  prime vn I  realitiei,  a 
language  and  ^'riting,  a  mythulogy  and  c^ivilizatton,  anterior  to  the  oldcBt 
nionuments  ns  \et  known  lo  ua,  nay  even  anterior  to  Aleciea,  who  ia  the 
starting  point  of  Egyptian  clironology  and  aonals." 

U  will  be  seen  at  onCe  that  these  introductory  sections  are  tbem- 
sclves  so  many  reviews.  It  would,  therefore,  be  idle  in  a  single 
article  to  atleinpl  traversing^  all  their  ground.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  points,  and  probably  return  to  others  wbeu  tbe 
work  is  completed. 

The  antiquity  of  ibc  invention  of  writing  ia  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  controversy  ;  nol  only  by  the  age  and  demons  Ira  hie 
genuineness  of  the  Ejjyptian  ducumenla,  but  alsi>  by  the  pictorial 
re  presentation  of  wrlling  materials — the  style  and  ihp  ink-b<;ii]e 
— on  tbe  earliest  of  their  monumental  remains  {hcpsius,  Prefftce 
to  the  Booh  of  the  Dead,  yi,  17).  Imlced,  we  sliouhl  be  justified 
in  considering  the  monuments  tbem&elves  as  tantamount  to  written 
authnrilies  ;  for  ihey  nre,  in  effect,  the  imperishable  archives  of 
thp  land  of  Ham.  But  we  must  be  careful,  even  with  these 
primeval  writings  before  us,  and  with  a  clue  to  their  itUerpre- 
laliim,  that  we  do  not  neglect  the  essential  distinction  between 
firs.t  and  sccond'hand  ddcumenls.  Granted,  that  the  sculptured 
and  written  memorials  of  the  Egyptians  are  older  than  those  of 
nny  other  nation,  we  must  never  forget  that  unless  the  monu- 
ments are  really  contemporary  with,  or  shortly  subsequent  to,  the 
events  and  persons  whom  Ibcy  cuinmemorale,  we  have  nol  evi- 
dence, but  tradition.  The  discovery  of  the  name  of  a  king  on 
his  motiumenl — stdl  more  sowhen  that  monument  is  an  unopened 
pyramid — may  be  taken  as  indisputable  evidence  of  his  historical 
personality.  But  the  occurrence  of  a  name  or  series  nf  names 
in  a  document,  however  old;,  which  was  drawn  up  a  long  time 
after  the  supposed  existence  of  the  person  or  persons,  is  very  far 
ftnm  being  a  proof  of  the  same  kind.  The  pride  of  sovereignty, 
and  the  vanity  of  a  learned  priesthood,  are  too  mucL  interesteil  Id 
the  fabrication  of  pedigrees  to  make  such  compilations  safe  ma- 
terials for  history.  No  one  would  ihtnk  of  asserting  the  person- 
ality of  all  the  Scottish  kings  whose  so-called  portraits  coat  the 
walla  of  Holyrood  House;  no  one  would  pin  his  faith  to  every 
item  of  the  pedigree  of  Henry  VI.,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;    no  critical   scholar — certainly 
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not  such  a  schular  as  M.  Bunsen — would  recognise  tLe  histo- 
rical existence  of  Cecmps,  Mars,  Neptune,  Hellen,  Cadmus, 
Tnptoieinus,  i5cc.  &c,,  because  these  names  are  foutid  in  the 
clirunicle  of  Paros.  Now,  although  we  are  willing  to  concede 
to  M.  Bunsen  that  the  Karn&k  series  of  kings  is  *  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  chronolo^co-hijlorical  monuments'  (t.  p.  G6), 
and  thou°:b  it  affords  unquestionably  some  most  important  bis- 
tuncal  evidence,  we  Cannot  consent  to  neglect  the  distinction 
between  the  muniment  and  the  tradition — the  deed  and  the  ab- 
sLract- — which  the  sifter  of  testimony  will  apply  in  considering' 
similar  doCuntenlsof  more  recent  dale.  As  the  full  consideration 
of  the  table  of  Karnak  is  reserved  by  M.  Bunsen  for  his  fourth 
book  (see  i.  p.  70),  we  will  not  open  a  discussion  upon  this  sub- 
ject now  ;  but  we  must  remark  in  connexion  with  it,  on  a  niatteir 
which  properly  helong^s  to  the  second  volume. 

M.  Huilscn  not  Only  admits  the  personality  of  Mcncs  of  This, 
the  founder  of  Memphis,  but  attaches  great  importance  lo  his 
hisloricnl  position,  fje  expressly  repudiates  the  mythical  treat- 
ment of  his  name  (vol.  ii,  p.  Gl  J,  and  speaks  of  him  as  the  real 
builder  of  the  great  city  of  Lower  E^ypt,  as  the  great  centralizer 
of  the  kingdom — in  a  word,  as  the  Egyptian  Charlemagne;  in- 
deed, he  makes  him  the  relative  rather  than  the  absolute  com- 
mencement of  history  J  for  he  says  (ii- p.  60),  'Ihe  feeling  of 
nationality  {Volhs- Dcitusstschi)  awakes  with  Menes,  as  an  Egyp- 
tian one;  but  it  rests  upon  the  ground  of  old  recollections  belong' 
ing  to  the  time  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  provinces.'  Now 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  tlocummtary  evidenre  of 
the  existence  of  Mcnes.  His  name  is  found  in  the  Turin  papy- 
rus; find  in  the  palace  built  by  Ram  esses- Sesostris,  a  king  of  the 
]9tb  dynasty,  a  list  of  kings  begins  with  an  escutcheon  which  is 
read  MeNA  (ii.  p.  45).  This,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  merely 
evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  traiHtion;  it  does  not  operate 
as  historical  evidence.  When,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the 
commencement  of  civilization,  laws,  political  union,  and  the  like, 
is  indicated  in  almost  all  ancient  nations  by  a  personification, 
whose  name  is  identical— the  Menu  of  ihi-  Indians;  the  Menes  of 
the  Egyptians;  the  Minos  and  Mini/as  of  the  Oreeksj  the 
Minerva  of  the  Etruscans;  the  Mannus  of  the  Germans — and 
when  we  find  that  in  all  these  languages  this  name  is  connected 
with  a  root  signifying  'to  think  and  speak,'  and  denoting  'the 
mind'  as  the  constructive  ami  retentive  faculty,  and  '  man  * 
as  the  constructer — Sanscrit,  vian,  '  lo  think ,'  vianas,  ^  the 
mind,'  mann's\ja„  '  man ;'  Egyptian,  men,  '  to  construct,  to  esta- 
blish,' month, '  luix-a  i'  Greek,  m-eVox*.  /a^XXw,  m-e'tw,  ^lyihum,  &c.  ; 
Latin,  maneo,  mem,  me-mhi-i,  moiieo,  /lo-mtn,  &c. ;  Gothic, 
mitian,   nianim;  German,   meineii,  mtind;  EngUsbj  mean^  mind 
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&.C.  Sue. ;  when  we  fiml  this  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion, 
that  we  have  liefore  us  on&  and  the  same  tradition ;  and,  in  ^j 
wurcl,  it  seems  to  us  impossible  lu  believe  that  if  Minos  and  tbA] 
rest  arc  mythical^  the  Egyjitian  Menes  is  historical. 

But  ahKough  crilicLsin  compels  us  to  class  this  commence- 
ment of  E|Eryptian  history  with  so  many  other  beginnings  whicl\j 
evldenlly  stand   on  the  debaleable  lanti    between  the  aulbenlicEj 
transmission  of  events  and  the  figurative  represenfation  of  morqj 
general     realities — because    the    starting   point    of    chronolog^y,. 
situated  as  it  is,  iv  u-tiziy^iai  trKiiau,  between  the  daylight  i^f  fact 
and  the  night  of  fable,  is,  like  a  mountain  bejond  the  bright  edge 
of  the    moon,    the  illurainalcd  summit    of   an  inmible  base^ — 
although  we  are  obliged  to  make  this  great  exception,  we  are  by 
no  means  sceptical   as  to  the  general  success  of  M.   Dunscn'i 
chronological   restoration;  nor  are  we  at  all  disposed  |o  disallow 
the  majority  of  the  results  claimed  in  the  recapitulaiion  at  the  end 
of  this  fivst  section  (pp.  1.32— I3fi).      One  end  of  his  liiddcr  rests 
firmly  on  the  gruund,  and  we  will  thankfully  accept  his  laborious 
reckoning  of  the  stepsj  allhoughj  as  at  Bethel,  the  other  extremity 
is  lost  in  tbc  clouds. 

M.   Bunsen    very    properly    denies  any    historical    weight    to 
the  legendary  traditions  which  speak  of  early  contacts  between 
Egypt  and  Greece,      Many  of  these  were  merely  priests'   tales, 
founded    on   imaginary    or  very    slight  coincidences.      Though 
the  name  lun,  \.  e.  '  lonians,'  occurs  in  a  papyrus  which  is  sup- 
posed Co  be  older  than  tbc  Trojan  war — and  though  unq^uestionabiyr 
the  Eg3'ptian5  were  known  to    the   Greeks  as  a  cultivated   and 
important  people  long  before  the   Homeric  poems  were  framed— 
Greek  researches  into  Egyptian  chronology  did  not  exist  in  an^ 
extended  sense  of  the  word   before  the  lime  of  Eratosthenes  (p. 
158)  ;  and  we  must  acknowledge  thai  the  Egyptian  chronology  of 
Herodotus  begins  only  with  Psammetichus  (p.  i47).     Slillit  must 
he  admlHed  that  it  is  to  the  Greeks  that  we  owe  the  greater  part 
of  our  kno\tledge  respecting  ancient  Egypt,  and  M.  Uunscn  has 
well  compared  the  learned  Greeks  in  Egypt  to  our  learned  coun- 
trymen in  India  (pp,  124 — 5) ;  '  Alexandria  itself  must  have  been 
full  of  Egyptian  pundils  or  hierogrammaleis,  and  Dicxarchus^ , 
EratostheneSj  and  Apollodorus  were  no  Wilfords  ;  nay,  they  were 
in  proportion  much  more  learned  even  than  the  admirable  Presi- 
dents of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr.  CoIstj 
brooke.'     The  reader  will  find  in  p,  151  and  the  following  som^] 
good  remarks  on  the  union  of  the  Greek  with  tiie  Egyptian  undecj 
the  Ptolemies,  and  on  the  adv a ntnges  derived  by  tlie  Egyptiantj 
from   the  peaceful    reigns  of  the    first  three  of  these   inonarcbSrl 
There  were  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  Egyptian  researches!! 
for  tbc  first  we  have  the  genial  Ionian,  Herodotus  j  for  the  second^' 
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the  dry  autJ  dacumentary  Eg^'ptJaD,  Manelba;  and  for  tLe  tbii( 
the  criiical  Alexandrian,  Eratosthenes  (]>.  17G).  The  lists  of  tbif 
last,  though  cuiifiiiccl  to  Ibo  M>ein|>liitu-Thcbaic  kings,  are  uuc 
chiei  authnrily  fur  the  rcstnraliun  iif  the  hr&l  thirteen  dynus^ 
ties,  and  it  is  on  ihe  Cnnipari&i>n  between  ih^  fra,giiients  ot  Kratov- 
tbeae»  and  Manctho,  and  tbe  najoes  still  preserved  on  tlic  monu- 
ments, that  M.  BuiiBcn  bases  the  historical  pretensions  of  his 
wliole  chronolog-ic.al  systom  (p.  I9^).  There  caq  be  m)  doubt 
that  Apolludorus  the  clironnf^raphcr,  wbo  was  laug'ht  by  Artslnr- 
chu&  and  by  Aristophanes  nf  Byzantium  the  scholar  of  Eratos- 
tbeqes,  was  the  satne  Apollodorus  uf  Athens  wbu  is  well  liuijwi) 
as  the  author  uf  the  inylbulogical  '  Bibliotheca'  (]i|»,  161,  fulK)j 
and  at  ibe  lists  of  Hratoathenes  have  been  transmitted  to  lis  tbroug-l^ 
him,  we  are  Indebted  tO'  his  industry  not  only  fur  a  collecliun  of ' 
legends  scattered,  through  the  lost  epic  poems  uf  tbe  Greeks,  and 
coot^iniiig  many  sug^t'stions  of  the  gT'eatest  service  lo  the  theo- 
retical niyibologer^  but  also  for  the  means  uf  rccovermg  fur  history 
the  names  and  ilates  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  every  classical  student  that  tbe  RomanSi 
although  aspiring'  to  universal  dominion,  have  done  less  than  any 
people  for  uniiversal  history.  Our  author  has  very  happjly  sug- 
gested some  of  the  causes  of  this  Roman  indifference  to  the  tradi- 
tionary glories  of  the  nations  which  they  COticiueted  : — 

'  The  Romans  knew  how  to  conquer  the  world,  and  how  to  govern  tht 
VHnquished.  TheyGubslituted  Roman  jurisprudence  and  a  regular  admi- 
niitration  of  adairs  for  the  wimtonnetis  of  court  intrigues,  fur  aristocratic, 
violence,  aud  tihe  pernicious  contestB  of  democracy.  They  carried  ihe 
straight  Unes  of  their  lima  no  lesG  ihao  of  their  roads  through  all  the 
lands  of  the  earth,  anil  along^  them  marched  the  l^ion  and  the  colony, 
tbe  judge  and  the  pubhcaims,  the  language  of  Ctcero,  and  still  more  that 
of  Homer  and  Plato,  into  the  regions  of  barharisni.  Their  generals  and 
rulers  were  at  leaet  cultivated,  aud  lovers  of  art,  in  some  eaBes  learned  raep, 
How  then  did  it  happen  that  the  Romana,  eo  shamefully  inferior  to  the 
Qreeke  whom  they  despigcd  and  ill-lreated,  did  nothing  for  the  languages, 
mannere,  and  history  of  the  nations  ofaniiquity  ?  Simply  for  this  reason, 
—because  they  did  not  recognize  and  reverence  humanity  in  any  nation 
but  their  own,  and  becauae  a  love  for  knowledge  and  truth  on  their  own  ac- 
count was  a  phrase  without  meaning  to  them.  They  recognized  no  race  of 
men  as  other  than  a  degradedon«  ;  they  loved  and  were  beloved  by  none, 
because  they  neither  Dffi;red  tior  eougbt  in  return  che  ufGces  uf  humanity, 
anddid  not  evenconfcr  a  benefit  except  for  their  own  advanlnge.  Their 
calculating aelf'love  made  them  csaentudly  beneficial  rulera;  but  they  had 
no  esteem  for  their  auhjt'Cta,  The  conquered  nations  were  to  them  ob- 
jects and  not  pcrBoniditieB ;  and  this  they  were  not  Wng  ii)  discovering. 
Humanity  was  to  the  Homan  atalesman  aud  practical  ptiiloaopher — aud 
they  never  had  any  but  practical  philosophers — a  miniatcring  handmaid 
with  whom  icwas  not  wonh  while,  nay  even  derogatory,  to  converse,  un- 
less she  spoke  Greek  or  Latin  :  for  these  were  the  only  nations  in  which 
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they  ftdmicted  a  dmoe  ingredieut;  yet  even  in  tlie  Greek  it  ivae  not  %o 
much  fur  Itie  jiurely  human  in  wluch  the  Greek  surpassed  all  nations 
cvea  in  Uie  d&ya  of  his  gro^Bcst  debaEemcnl; ; — it  was  \nA  for  this  that  iLe: 
Romans  loved  and  Lanoiired  him.  The  life  of  Lhe  Greeks  allured  ihem 
because  iL  was  at  once  convenient  end  useful  to  ihcir  own  mental  and 
bodily  »elf' indulgence  ;  nay^  the  os  rotandum  of  the  Greek  mu£c,  are 
imitated  by  the  Romans,  by  degrees  captivaied  the  ear  of  Roman  audi- 
CRCee.  Rhetoric  torrowed  from  AttenB  and  Rhodea  made  peoidc  rich 
and  powerful :  from  the  eighth  century  it  was  considered  good  io/i  in 
Ihe  be«  pans  of  the  city  to  speak  Greek  ;  liitle  flowers  of  Greek  pueiry 
were  scattered  over  iheir  epistolury  corresj>ondenc'e,  and  sometime*  it  was 
necessary  to  quote  familiar  verscfl  of  Homer  and  itie  Greek  tragic  or  comic 
poets ;  lastly,  Greek  was  very  useful  to  the  rulers  uf  the  world  on  their 
traTela.  But  what  end  did  the  other  nations  serve  escept  that  of  furniith- 
ing  to  their  lords  money  and  the  other  appliances  of  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment?*— vol.  i.  p.  194. 

The  only  exception  to  these  remarks  whlrb  sugge&ts  itself  to 
us  (as  far  as  Romans  of  the  first  rank  arc  concerned)  is  the 
journey  of  Germanicus  to  Upper  Efrvpt.  and  Lis  inq^uiries  ad- 
dressed to  the  hierogrammaleis  of  Thebes  (Tacitus,  Anoal.  li. 
59 — 61);  we  can  scarcely  avnid  believing  that  coamopolilan 
notions  lia<l  begun  to  dawn  in  the  niijid  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  j  there  arc  many  features  in  his  character  which  show 
thai  he  had  at  leiist  partijilly  shikePi  off  the  IfammeU  of  Roman 
prejudice;  anil  it  was,  perhaps,  on  this  account  that  the  nily 
Tiberius,  while  he  dreaded  Germanicus  as  a  possible  rival, 
looked  forward  with  uneasiness  to  the  time  when  bis  nephew  roigbl 
be  called  upon  to  administer  the  aiT.ana  imperii. 

In  his  third  section  AI.  Bunscn  has  examined  the  chronology  of 
the  Hebrew  llible,  and  the  Je^^il>h  and  Christian  systems  bnsed 
upon  it.  The  sentiment  with  which  he  has  approached  this  part 
of  the  subject  will  be  shown  by  the  fullowtcig  eilract  (p.  204)  .• — 

*  The  point  of  view  tiikeu  by  the  present  work  cannot  be  ambiguous ;  it 
IS  necessarily  that  of  a  pyrely  Iiistorlca!  inveBligation ;  but  preBUmea 
withn!  a  feeling  of  reverence  vhich  (he  chronological  stutcrncnts  in  the 
Bible  eiact,  if  for  no  other  leason,  because  the  belief  of  ChrtBliana  in  the 
facts  of  revelation  has  for  somany  ccDlurics,  nltliout  inlcrruptioni  rested 

upoii  them,  and  is  still  bound  up  with  them Hit^toiy  cannot 

employ  the  cogent  demonstfalions  of  mathematics,  because  her  depart- 
ment is  sn  infinitely  higher  one— that  of  our  spiritual  and  moral  Con- 
victions. But  s\it  ilEmaniJs,  iiH  the  more  on  this  account,  a  freedom  of 
Spirit  and  thought ;  and  although  standing,  as  she  does,  on  her  Archi- 
medeati  cchtje  of  fufCC — iihilological  criticism — she  is  occasionally 
troublesome  Co  theology  as  n'ell  as  to  philusopliy ;  sLjllr  in  Uie  lung  run, 
she  alone  prevents  the  greatest  of  all  evils— a  general  dishelitf  in  the 
ItUtht  %hich  cripples  the  free  Eiction  of  (he  balance  of  conscience,  and, 
in  all  that  relulea  to  history,  is  tantamount  to  madness.* 

Mr.  Bunsen  bctag,  as  wc  know,  a  sincerely  pious  mun,  it  is 

impossible 
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iinjio&sible  that  be  should  inlend  la  treat  witti  any  tlisriGspcct  the 
authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriplures.  No  chronological  scheuie, 
which  fihalE  not  be  reconcilenble  with  those  Sciiptures,  can  be 
sound,  To  discuss  how  he  thinks,  or  others  think,  that  his 
scheme  may  or  can  he  recmitilcd  with  Hebrew  nuthority,  would, 
however,  be  entire!^'  incompattLlc  with  our  present  limits.  In 
ihe  sequel  of  this  article,  therefore,  we  ni-e  to  he  UTnlerslood  as 
confining  ourselves  to  an  expusllion  of  M-  Bupsen's  scheme- — 
neilher  adopting  his  details,  nor,  on  the  oiher  hand,  deciding  that 
his  scheme  is  irreconcil cable  wiih  the  Hebrew  aulhorlty. 

Iq  the  last  three  sections  of  this  first  bffok,  M.  Bunsen  dis- 
cuases  the  language,  writing-,  and  mytUolugy  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  With  rcg;ard  to  the  two  former  subjects,  which  must 
be  considered  in  close  cunnesion,  the  reader  will  find  in  Sec- 
tions iv.  and  v,,  and  in  the  Appendices  (some  of  which  are  from 
the  pen  of  Moritz  Schwntlze,  the  author  of  the  great  work  on 
Egypt),  more  practical  information  in  a  short  compass  than  he 
will  meet  wilh  in  any  book  known  to  us.  Indeed,  for  those  who 
dpstrc  only  a  general  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  philology,  and  do 
ntit  prupuse  to  enter  formally  on  the  study  of  Coptic,  the  details. 
given  in  the  latter  half  of  his  first  volume  will  be  amply  sufficient. 

No  one  tvho  has  studied  the  subject  can  doubt  that  the 
Egyptian  language  may  claim  an  Asiatic,  and, indeedj  a  Semitic 
parentage.  We  are  disposed  to  go  further  in  this  opinion  than 
M.  Bunsen;  and  we  huld  that  the  Egyptian  language  was  not 
only  Semilic,  hut  is  presented  to  us  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
Hebrew — perhaps  somewhat  Ipss  dis<]rgani2ed,  hut  exhibiting 
traces  of  the  same  original  mechanism,  defaced  by  nearly  the 
Same  corruptions.  M.  Bunsen  claims  for  the  ancient  Egj'plian 
a  cenlral  position  and  high  functions  in  the  domain  of  comparative 
philology.      He  says  in  his  preface  {p,  xi.)  : — 

'  German  philology  must  have  exhibiled^  to  every  one  who  has  culti- 
vated it  since  F.  Schlegei,  the  important  truth  tlint  a  method  has  been 
diECOvercd  of  reBtoriiig  the  pedigree  of  ihc  human  race  by  means  of  their 
language;  not  by  mean  a  of  precarious  and  detaebed  etymologies,  but  by 
detecting  and  cxpliiiiiing  the  organic  and  permanent  struciure  of  the 
several  knguagea  mccording  to  (he  dliFeient  famdiee^.  If^  starting  from 
this  i>ointj  1  was  convinced,  even  by  a  comjmrisou  of  tlie  Coptic  with  old 
Egyptian  words  and  forme  discovered  up  to  that  time,  of  the  Asiatic 
origin  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  their  ufBuicy  to  ihe  Semiilc  or  Aramaic 
ruee;  a  more  general  study  of  language  had  long  ago  induced  me  to 
think  that  tbe  training  of  the  humuu  race  was  specially  tljewofU  afthege 
two  gresiC  fiimdies  of  nncions,  whose  relationshii)  cannot  be  mistaken,  but 
who  iiiuat  have  been  separated  ut  a  very  early  period.  Consequenllvy 
from  ibis  point  of  view,  universal  history  could  not  but  appear  to  me 
as  the  histury  of  two  races,  who,  under  different  nsmcs,  have  pluyed 
tbfir  parts  on  the  great  stage  of  our  intellectual  dcvelopmeut ;  the  ludo- 
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GermiLiiic  appe&ied  to  me  aa  the  element  which  earned  on  the  great 
stream  of  univerial  hiatory;  tl^e  Aramaic,  as  that  which  croas^d  it,  and 
brought  uut  the  episodes  in  that  divine  drumu.  >  .  .  .  The  Egyptian 
language  mniiileslly  Btaiids  between  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-Germanic: 
for  its  forme  and  roots  are  not  'explicable  from  one  only,  but  point  to 
both  of  these  famiUea.  If.  then,  it  is  of  Aeintic  origin^  conBequciitly  a 
language  introduced  hy  emigration  and  established  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile;  it  must  furnish  ub  with  the  means  of  drawing  safe  and  histurieal 
iufertncea  respecting  the  oldest  language  nf  the  population  of  Asia — i.  e. 
respecting  a  period  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind  in  primitive 
Asia,  which  is  historically  defunct.'  • 

We  bare  similar  expressions  in  pp.  338  and  515 ;  and  others 
have  staled  the  same  opinion.  We  are  not,  however,  dispoaed 
Co  entertain  such  sanguine  views  re&pecting^  ibe  philological  results 
to  be  expected  from  a  alady  of  old  Egyptian.  A  great  deal  re- 
mains to  be  dime  for  the  Uebrevv  language,  and  Egyptian  philo- 
logy will  matcriaU}'  factUtate  this ;  liut  wc  think  that  the  com- 
parative grammar  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  is  already 
established  on  a  firm  hasi^,  lo  the  support  of  which  the  discoveries 
of  Egyptologers  will  not  essentially  contribute.  At  all  events  we 
cannot  aecojit  some  of  iNI.  Bunsen 'a  comparisons.  For  example, 
in  p.  350,  we  have  ar  compared  with  the  English  '  are ;'  au-i, 
'  I  am»'  &c.,  compared  with  the  an  in  au-TOir;  uji  compared  both 
with  wy  and  o-nus.  Now,  as  these  Indo-Germamc  words  are  in  a 
tertiary  state,  having  suffered  from  ntore  than  one  corruption,  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  compare  them  with  Eg)'plian  wordSj 
which  are  supposed  to  he  still  in  their  primitive  state.  In  the 
English  '  are,"  Anglos.,  aroa,  we  have  a  corruption  of  the  original 
asiiti ;  the  au  in  stj-xor  represents  the  Sanscrit  a-va,  and  the 
Sclavonic  ttvo  (Btipp,  Ver^i.  Gr.,  pp.  400,  544) ;  uv  was  originally 
ed-vTf,  and  the  root  of  witis  appears  in  the  other  forms  c/"va, 
sine,  siatfuluSj  &c.  Not  less  <ibjectinnable  is  \hp  comparison 
(p.  35S)  between  ptinls  (originally  the  same  as  cauda,  and  con- 
taining the  same  root  as  penna,  i.  e.  p^es  or  pet — comp.  schweif  with 
schwehcti),  and  penes,  a  mere  crude  form  like  t^aus,  and  connected 
wilh  ppRUs,  p^nitus,  &c. 

In  Section  v.,  M.  Bunsen  has  discussed  at  length  the  different 
steps  in  the  discovery  of  the  Irue  method  of  reading'  liie  hierogly- 
phics. Snffire  it  to  say,  that  hopeless  as  the  task  appeared  to 
recDVpr  an  unknown  language  by  means  of  an  unknown  system 
of  writing,  the  great  problem  has  received  more  than  an  approx- 
imaio  solution  i  and  an  European  may  soon  be  able  to  (|ualify 
himself  for  the  part  of  'ii^'ii/^ta-tJ^ttivs  in  respect  lo  those  ancient 
writings  which  claim  Tet  for  their  author.  By  a  singular  chance, 
each  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  can  claiDl  a  share  in  the 
good  work — Denmark,  Sweden,   England,   France,    Italy,   and 
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Germany  may  severally  point  to  Zoega,  AkerblaJ,  Young, 
ChampoUion,  Rosellini,  and  Lepsius,  as  leaving,  each  in  some 
degtee,  contnbuled  to  the  elucidation  of  tba  subject,  It  is 
perhaps  a  question  ol'  secondary  importamce  in  wbal  state  of 
illummation  the  torch  pas&ed  frum  one  hand  to  another-  there 
can.  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  results  have  been 
achieved  by  Young,  Cbampollion,  and  Lepsius.  We  are  not 
yet  Called  u^rao  (o  pass  qrny  judg^ment  oi)  the  labours  of  tUs 
last  of  these  three,  who  is  still  a  young  man,*  and  has,  v/q 
hope,  many  years  of  usefulness  before  him.  With  regard  to 
Yirung  and  CUampoUion,  of  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  a* 
rivaJs,  we  may  be  well  content  ta  leave  to  each  of  them  his  own 
share  of  the  credit  which  they  have  both  fully  earned.  The  case 
between  them  aeems  tu  be  this.  A  man,  having  laboriously  tra- 
velled along  a  difficult  road>  in  search  of  a  definite  object,  and 
having  on  his  way  put  aside  many  obstacles  h  hich  might  impede 
those  who  should  follow  him,  is  overtaken,  at  a.  place  where  the 
road  divides,  by  a  lightly-equipped  tmvellerj  who  recalls  him 
from  the  wrung  road,  which  he  had  begun  to  follow,  and  points 
out,  by  bis  natural  shrewdness^  that  the  other  way  is  most  likely 
lo  lead  him  to  his  journey's  end.  The  lightly-equipped  traveller 
does  not,  however,  follow  the  painful  wayfarer  for  more  than  a 
few  steps  on  the  right  road,  and  on  that  shnrt  journey  is  saved 
from  tripping  by  the  strong  arm  of  his  friend,  who  goes  oi) 
patiently  and  stoutly  till  be  has  vrun  the  wished-for  goal.  Let  us 
give  the  keen-sighled  guide  all  the  praise  which  his  ingenious 
sagacity  deserves  j  but  let  us  not,  from  national  jealousy,  seek  to 
deprive  the  more  persevering  pilgrim  of  his  meed  of  fame.  A  very 
partial  English  writer  has  ventured  to  Say- — '  M,  CbainjKjllioH 
has  no  claim  of  any  kind  as  a  discoverer  of  the  phonetic  value  of 
Egyptian  hicroglyphici.'t  M.  Bunsen,  on  the  contrary,  observes 
(p.  3tii) ; — '  Young  had  commenced  with  mere  guess-work,  and 
ended  with  finding  out  two  important  names  out  of  sonic  twenty ; 
what  he  has  really  decyphcrcd  and  discovered  is  absolutely 
nolhiag.'     We  believe  the  case  lo  be  as  we  have  put  iti  and  in 

*  Cbul^  IticliaM  LejMiuj  vrSB  b^ini  at  Naumbiirg  in  1810,  Bii-d  aHni-driJ  luc*- 
fidunly  tbe  iiiilvenilies  \it  L(i])«Lg,  G  tit:  tin  gen,  uid  Berlin.  He  l1iui  eujuycd  tb« 
lial  phiblogicdl  educntiuLi  which  a  fuulig  tnaii  coulii  StsCtlvt}  for  while  lie  bu 
Rtudied  llic  claj&tL-al  VAurua^ea  bnib  according  la  llie  old  crUicul  Njotem  Lindir 
HcTtDiinn,  and  in  tlie  rival  ichool  qf  C  O,  Mull«r  and  Bo«ckh,  U«f  lint  Lad  cui  oppoT- 
luuttjr  Df  karikiug  Oriuutul  AtiU  Teulnulc  pliilology  -under  B{ijip  itcid  ibe  ivf  Gz'nxtatt. 
Having  atlrattU-d  (Le  iiutice  ciT  hU  BuiiKh  by  h\t  lailiMt^uaya,  he  wiia  r«cu  mm  ended 
li>  apply  himielf  to  ihe  ntiiily  uf  Coptic,  miil  wa«  enabled  by  tbe  gtiierasitj  of  tbe 
PniuiaJi  nr'i'i''"""inei]t  Ko  iperid  frnie  litis*  in  Paris  for  tlii«  puijjUBp;  lie  was  aJUrwardi 
cngAgtd,  &t  tli-e  enpeiiie  ot  tb'P  Koys.!  Academy  of  Bcrliit,  in  cullticting  ilie  L'lntiTiAii 
and  Oicaii  inKii|itioiiii  acatlered  uVer  lla.l]';  tuid  ivb>  liliCtf  tlien  tlesiiatclied  by  Ibe 
King  of  Pru«»ia  li)  Egjjil,  wlieiice  br  rp(ur!iei.l  iQtne  tlutrt  time  liuct,  !liaviikg  sucena- 
fully  aceomjilUbvil  ibe  ol'jecU  uf  liit  RiiHin-n, 

t  Lilit.  Sal.  Kii.,  Ejypl.  Aatiq-t  u-  p.  &i9. 
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ihis,  as  in  other  inslanccs,  we  prefer  the  Itonaftdc  worlirnan  lo  llic 
bvcstantlcr  who  potnls  out  DCCasionnl  unproVements. 

At  ihe  end  of  ibis  vol  ume  M.  BuDsen  has  given  a  most  valuable 
rollection  of  all  the  hieroglyphics  at  present  understood,  according 
to  the  cbssili cation  adopted  bji' Champoliioii,  and  impruved  by 
Lcpsius;  i",  c.  A.  the  objective  sig;ns,  which  are  either  figurative 
or  s^mbolica] ;  B,  the  deLermiflative  signi;  C.  the  syllabarium 
and  alpliabet;  and  D.  the  mixed  signs.  There  ran  be  no  doubt 
that  the  phonetic  signs  are  subsequent  to  the  objeclive  and  deter- 
niLnativo  hieroglyphics;  and  sbiiwing;,  as  they  do,  a  much  bifhr>r 
power  of  abstraction,  they  must  be  considered  as  an  inEinilcly 
more  valuable  contribution  to  ibe  art  of  writinj^.  But  the  Egyp- 
tians have  conferred  a  sljll  g^reater  boon  on  the  world,  if  tbe>r 
hieroglyphics  %vBre  to  any  eslent  the  origin  of  the  Semitic  alphabet 
(see  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Yolks  Israel,  i.  p.  474),  which  has  formed 
the  basis  of  almost  ei'ery  known  system  of  letiera. 

M.  Bunsen  haSt  of  course,  discussed  the  celebrated  passage  of 
Clemens  Alcxandrinux  {StrOPi.,  v.,  p.  237).  His  inlelprolaliun 
(p.  395)  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  LeLronne.  The 
dlfhcult  paSSage^Totfi  ^yiuv  tw*  ^aaiA^Wn  evalvoui  SfoXovw^fvair 
//.v^iais  TTfiPCCOia-ovTif,  KVfTVg^^ofi"  "'^  T^v  o:vay\tjpa/v—is  explained  as 
follows  (p.  56)  : — '  This  description  has  not  been  underslirod 
bilherlo-  \Vc  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  by  the  anoglijphs  are 
meant  the  moiinmenial  tcritiri^  applied  to  books,  as  distinguished 
from  the  hook-icriting,  properly  so  railed — i.  «.  that  which  we  term 
i^ie  hieratic.  For  the  former  alone  \Yastheetl*raved  aad  holy  Writ- 
ing, and  was  on  this  account  designated  the  hierofjiyphic.' 

The  subject  of  the  last  section  of  the  first  volume — 'the  My- 
thology of  the  Egj-ptians' — is  more  nearly  connected  than  might 
at  first  sight  be  supposed  with  that  of  the  preceding  division 
of  the  work.  The  long  continuance  of  a  pictorial  and  figurative 
system  of  writing  among  the  Kgyplians,  and  the  slow,  and,  after 
allj  imperfect  development  of  the  phonetic  sjilaharium,  must  be 
referred  to  the  same  source  as  their  pictorial  and  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  their  idea  of  the  Peity  ;  just  as,  on  the  contrary,  the 
early  adoption  by  the  people  of  Israel,  of  an  alphabet  properly  so 
called,  must  be  regawlcd  as  one  among  many  proofs  which  they 
gave  of  their  powers  of  abstraction,  and,  consequently,  of  Iheir 
fitness  for  a  more  spiritual  worship.  Civilization  and  city- 
life  tbey  found  in  the  country  which  they  sought  no  less  than 
in  the  land  which  they  left ;  but  it  was  the  civilization  of  sensual 
life — a  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  to  gratify  the  lower 
appetites,  coupled  with  a  total  want  of  that  higher  ruUivation 
wliich  can  only  spring  from  an  habituation  of  the  mind  to  abstract 
thought.  Gross  vices  and  coarse  idolatry  combined  wllli  the 
civilization  of  sensual  life  were  to  be  found  among  the  Egyptians 
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anil  CaDaaoites,  as  Corlez  bund  ibem  amoo";  the  Mexlcaiis;  but 
nil  this  was  wllhout — perhaps  was  incompatible  vr'iih — any  pur» 
noUt>ns  nf  GoJ,  amt  any  rational  form  uf  adoration.  Willi  all 
ibis  tbe  Esryplians  nnil  Mexicans  bail  tbeir  hieroglyphics  or  pic* 
lurc-wriling  ;  and  we  could,  if  ibe  occasion  served,  prove  the  samfr 
wilb  regard  to  tbe  Canaanitea.  A  recent  writer  bns  observed^ 
that '  the  inpention  of  alpbabels,  or  of  writing,  in  the  modern  sens* 
of  tbe  word,  was  (ho  first  stpp  towards  the  overthrow  of  idohitrj-j 
and  it  is  n  remarkable  f;ict,  that  Europe  owes  ber  alphabet  to  iLe 
only  riiition  which,  in  ibfi  remote  ag;es,  preserved  itself  to  anycon- 
Kiderablp  e^ttent  from  the  worship  of  symbols  '  (Donalds4)n,  iVew 
Crait/lus,  p.  50)  ;  and  a  friend  has  just  pbiced  in  our  hands  a 
lillle  bonk,  published  anonymously  in  I  77^.  with  ihe  title  '  Con- 
jectural Observations  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Alpbabelic 
Writing,'  in.  which  we  find  the  following  remarks  (p.  01);^ 
'  Symlxilic  writing,  amongst  tbe  Egyptians,  may  reasonably  bo 
presumed  to  have  been  one  sourte  of  their  idolatrous  worship,  wjlh 
which  the  Israelites  were  infected  at  ibe  coming  out  from  Egypt; 
the  establishment  I  therefore,  of  an  alphabetic  character,  at  this 
perind,  was  intended  probably  to  put  a  &lop  to  the  progress  of  this 
contagion;  anil  this  was  further  guarded  against  by  the  command 
of  God,  to  make  to  thernselvcf  no  images  whatever,  to  hmv  down 
before  tbem  as  the  symbols  of  His  person.'  (comp.  Exod,  xx,  with 
Deut.  iv.J,  Believing-,  lis  we  du,  ibal  these  remarks  arc  well 
founded,  and  rc;;arding  the  Egyptians  as  a  Semitic  nation,  wc  arc 
bound  to  look  upon  their  religion  as  one  of  the  early  corruptions 
of  the  primitive  faitb  of  man;  and  instead  of  deriving  other  reli- 
gions from  it,  wc  should  rather  feel  disposed  to  extract,  where  we 
could,  from  its  crude  symbolism  tbe  Iragmentary  remains  of  a 
purer  and  better  Worship. 

M.  Bunsen  has  earned  the  thanks  of  philologers  by  his  careful 
exftmination  of  tbe  bats  of  Eg'yptian  divinities.  These  present 
ibemsetves  to  us  in  three  cycles.  The  first  consisting  of  eight,  or 
originally  twelve,  divinities  ;  the  si?c<jnd,  of  twelve  gods  ;  the  third 
comprising  ibc  Isis  and  Osiris  group.  Mcnea,  aprincc  of  Upper 
Kg^'pt,  became  tbe  centralizer  of  the  provincial  monarchies,  by 
uniting:  them  under  one  government  at  Memphis,  and  thusin-iking 
noe  Misraim  out  of  two  MUr.  Tbe  outlines  of  bis  system  would 
rotisisl  of  tbe  following  six  divinities  (p.  4o6)  : — 

1,  AmiiUin,  "  the  hidden  gOd." 

2.  Kherfl-i  "  the  phullic  god,"  or  produclive  nsture. 

a.  Knejtft  (^A-nub-ig),  "  (he  Bpirit,"  or  world-creating  idea,  whofurina 
tlie  tlivine  limbs  uf  Oairie,  the  primal  eoul,  m  opiioBitton  to 

4.  J*lah,  who,  as  real  deniiurgua,  fiirniH  Lhc  i-isible  worU, 

5.  Neith,  the  creative  principle — as  palure,  feminine. 

6.  Ro^  her  son,  the  fathci  and  uourislicr  oC  the  egrtldy. 
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Afl  early,  liowever,  as  the  fifteenth  century  B.  c,  Ammon  is 
called  Ammon-Ra,  i.  c.  Ammon  who  is  the  Sun,  :Lfi  the  bcginmng 
and  end  of  cosmogonic  formation.  Of  Uiesic  sis  deities,  Nus. 
I.  %  and  3,  belong  to  the  TbebaJs  ;  and  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  to  Lower 
Egypt :  the  last  two  probably  to  Sais  and  Heltonolis.  In  p,  459, 
M.  Bunspn  has  adJuectl  reasons  for  believing;  that  the  holy  num- 
ber 12  Was  observed  in  the  original  series  of  gods;  and  he 
has  mailfl  it  clear  (p.  481).  that  Herodotus  was  right  when  be 
designated  the  twelve  gods  of  the  second  cycle  as  the  offspring  of 
the  oklcal  divinities  :  thus /^ii/jiiw  was  the  son  of  Ammon;  Tet 
of  Knej'h  ;  Atrtmu  and  fec/U  of  JPtafi;  and  the  Temaiiiing  eight 
of  i?rt.  With  regard  to  the  third  cycle,  be  has  shown  (p.  484) 
that  Isis  and  Osiris  are  the  first  and  second  cycles  repealed,  so 
that  some  manifestation  of  these  divinities  corresponds  to  almost 
every  development  in  those  former  systems. 

A  fuller  examination  of  the  mythology  of  T^gypt  is  promised  in 
a  future  volume;  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  reluming  to  the  subject  when  that  has  made  its  appearance. 

Tbe  second  and  third  lolumes  carry  us  along  on  a  full  flowing 
stream  of  chronology  fnim  the  shadowy  davs  of  Menes  down  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Greek  monarchy  in  Egypt. 

The  critical  researches,  by  means  of  which  M.  Bunsen  has,  nc 
think,  in  the  main  most  satisfactorily  reconciled  the  lists  of 
Eratosthenes  and  Manetbo  with  the  documentary  evidence  of  the 
old  monuments,  and  with  one  another,  deserve  to  be  carefully 
studied  by  the  philological  student.  We  will  here  state,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  more  general  reader  of  history,  the  results  at  which 
he  has  arrived.  We  do  not  indeed  profess  to  be  satisfied  with  all 
the  details  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  every  objec- 
tion which  has  occurred  to  us,  and  even  if  this  were  not  the  case 
we  should  still  ihink  It  wiser  to  suspend  our  judgment  till  Lepsius 
has  published  the  additional  authorities  which  be  has  collected. 
Then,  perha])s,  our  greatest  doubts  will  be  removed,  or,  it  may 
be,  our  most  confident  anticipations  will  be  diaappointcd.  In  the 
meantime,  H.  Bunsen's  readers  should  remember  that  they  hove 
to  deal,  not  with  a  crude  speculator  or  a  rash  enthusiast,  who  is 
eager  for  the  temporary  establishment  of  a  particular  hypolliegis, 
but  with  a  sober-minded  and  conscientious  man,  who  has  already 
manifested  a  willingness  to  admit  his  errors  (II.  p,  4).  and  who 
is  anxious  only  for  the  discovery  of  Iruth.  Abtive  all,  we  must 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  M.  Bunsen's  chronological 
investigations  presume  a  more  extended  knowledge  nf  the  old 
Egyptian  language  than  we  at  present  possess.  1 1  is  one  thing  to 
be  able  tn  read  the  proper  names  of  kings  in  the  Table  of  Karnnk, 
another  iLing  to  be  able  to  decipher  and  explain  a  page  of  the 
Todteal/uclt.     The  latter  is  a.  task  which  M.  Bunsen  would  shrink 
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rmm  attemptinff  (I.  p.  320),  and  which  must  be  left  to  theboliler 
g^ptiius  ni  Dr,  EilwarJ  HinckSj  or  M.  SeyfTarlli.  Bui  we  believe 
ibal  ail  minpetent  Egyplolog^ers  would  agree  in  the  trans cripuons 
of  99  out  of  100  rnyal  cartouches. 

In  the  year  3643  b.c.  the  Thintte  Monarch  Menes  (according^ 
in  us,  a  type  of  civilization)  descended  the  Nile  from  hit  original 
seldenient  in  the  Thebais,  and  established  at  MempliiB  the  me- 
Irnpolis  of  united  Misraina,  jusl  as  Theseus  ceniraMzed  the  pro- 
vincial govemmenu  of  Attica.  The  dynasty  of  'the  Civilizcr  ' 
lasted  for  190  years,  and  while  one  branch  of  his  family  continued 
the  succE^ssion  in  Upper  Egypt,  another,  the  third  dynaslj  as  it 
is  called, reigned  for  '224.  years  at  Memphis/  and  carried  forward 
Ibe  process  of  social  development  which  Menes  bad  begun,  iniro- 
diacin^;  a  symbolical  worship,  improving  ibe  syalem  of  writing', 
and  founding  a  class- division  of  the  Egyptians.  The  fourth 
dynasty  also  rctgned  at  Memphis,  not  far  from  whence  stand  ihcir 
world-famous  monuments,  the  Pyramids  of  Giieh.  The  dura- 
tion of  this  dynasty  was  155  years.  While  the  fifth  dynasty  was 
ruling;  at  Elephanline^  the  ninth  and  tenth  at  Heracleopolis,  and 
the  elertnlh  at  Thebes,  Ibe  throne  of  Memphis  Was  occupied 
during:  1^73  years  by  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  dynasties. 
The  great  and  beneficent  labours,  by  which  the  Fayoum  was  con- 
verted into  the  most  fertile  district  in  Egypt,  are  attributed  to 
Maeris  {Merira- Apappits)  y  a  king  of  the  slith  dynasty,  whose 
name  a  late  posterity  will  still  connect  with  the  Birhet  el  Kdrun. 
The  two  dynasties,  which  reigned  at  Hcracleopolis  in  the  Delia 
diiring;  the  IBfJ  years  duration  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  ilynasties, 
indicate  a  period  of  distraction  and  decadency  in  tlie  realm  of 
Memphis;  the  monarchy,  however,  was  gloriously  revived  by  the 
twelfth,  a  Theban  house,  which  reigned  147  years>  and  which 
claims  the  Labyrinth,  as  well  as  some  share  in  the  legendary 
glories  of  Scsoslris.  In  the  reign  of  the  third  king  of  the  thir- 
teenth d^-nasty,  and  after  that  house  had  ruled  Egypt  87  years. 
the  invasion  of  the  llyk-sos  overthrew  the  old  monarchy,  107(5 
years  after  Menes,  and  25(58  years  u.c. 

Not  the  least  interesting  and  important  of  the  views  which  M 
Bnnsea  presents  to  us  is  bis  mode  of  exhibiting  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Pyramids  and  the  lists  of  kin^s,  and  between  the 
groups  of  Pyramids  and  the  dynasties  of  the  old  monarchy.  If 
we  examine  any  good  map  of  the  district  in  which  the  Pyramids 
stan<l»  we  shall  be  able  to  reckon  up  twenty-nine  of  these  slruc- 
lures,  one  of  which  contains  several  sepulchral  chambers.      Now 

*  It  (IftH  Hot  spfear  tn  us  that  ihece  ii  any  luHicipnt  rnuon  Tor  rejecting  Mniielho'ii 
■itimtwrt— 11  yrnn  for  (hf  llh  tvign,  and  211  ypoji  fnv  Itie  whole  liyiiajly.  At  anj 
nte  lbi«  troulil  be  a  iini]i1e  rFtiiciiy  fur  M.  Bunseo*  DTCniglit   in  II,  p.  )  12,  wWi;  hr 

liM  vritlni  (1.  ii)  213  iujutulvl  ;U». 
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tlierfi  are  just  lliirty-two  king^s  and  tjueens  of  ibe  olJ  monorchy 
(reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the  tliird  dynasty  to  tbc  sixth 
king  of  itie  twelftb  dynasty,  both  inclusive),  for  whom  we  should 
esjiecl  In  find  pyramidal  graces ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  sufh 
a  grave  for  any  monarch  earlier  than  the  (bird  dynasty,  who  claim 
tU&  Pyramids  of  Sakkarab;  and  the  siicth  king  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  Mttres-Amenemhe,  built  a  p^Tamid  for  himself  by  ihe 
side  of  a  different  kind  of  monument— the  LahrfriiUh.  Moreover 
there  is  good  reason  for  Ijelicving  that  the  first  and  fifth  kings  of 
the  fourih  dynasty  were  buried  in  the  same  grave,  and  Nitocris,  of 
the  sixth  dynasty,  was  buried  in  tlie  Pyramid  of  Myccriiiu^.  We 
have,  therefore,  only  thirty  sovereigns  tn  provide  with  monuments 
of  this  description,  and  wc  have  exactly  twenty-nine  Pyramids. 
We  can  hardly,  therefore,  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  M.  Bunsen's 
conclusion  that  the  great  Pyramids  correspond  to  the  rulers  of  the 
old  monarchy  according  to  the  list  uf  EraioslLeiies,  and  that  they 
are  tbe  graves  of  the  kings  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  dy- 
nasty down  to  Marcs,  who  built  the  Labyrinth. 

It  is  a  most  impressive  conhrmatiun  of  the  general  truth  of 
historical  tradition  that  we  have  still  standing  on  the  verge  of  the 
desert  such  stupendous  vouchers  for  the  fragmentary  list  of  Era- 
lostliencs.  These  '  wild  enormities  of  ancient  magnanimity,'  as 
Sir  T.  Browne  tails  them,  should  be  accepted  by  us  as  a  provi- 
dential scripture  which  tells  the  talc  of  ihe  past,  and  proves  it 
even  in  our  very  eyes.  Occupied  as  we  are  by  the  bustle  of  the 
present,  we  are  but  too  apt  to  look  upon  ancient  history  as  little 
more  than  a  dim  series  of  possible  occurrences ;  and  it  is  often 
found  more  easy — jis  often  thought  more  critical — to  deny  than  to 
believe.  I  tisj  therefore,  a  great  fact  that  the  most  ancient  profane 
hislory  known  to  us  is  thus  confirmed  by  authorilies  vvliich  cannot  be 
mistaken  or  thrown  aside,  and  that  while  the  colossal  grave-stones 
of  tlio  old  monarchy  nf  Egypt  raise  their  time-furrowed  summit* 
to  the  sky.  we  shall  always  be  able  to  look  on  the  register  of 
Eratosthenes  as  referring  (to  a  large  extent,  at  least)  to  resX  per- 
sons whose  works  remain  behind  them.  In  this  view,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  too  highly  the  laborious  and  cosily  exertions  of 
our  counlrvraan.  Colonel  Howard  V'yse,  to  whom,  and  to  his 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Perring,  wc  are  indebted  for  a  perfect  aC(^u:unt- 
ance  with  the  dimensions,  structure,  and  destination  of  these  monu- 
ments. Thesecond  vulumcof  the  work  before  us  is  enriched  with 
additional  com mutii cations  from  Mr.  Perring,  and  With  moit  of  the 
results  and  some  of  the  more  important  plans  and  drawings  from 
Colonel  Vysc's  splendid  publication. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Pyramids,  we  generally  revert^,  in 
thought  at  least,  to  the  group  at  Gizcli,  which  are  not  only  most 
femarkablc  from  their  greater  altitude  and  from  the  neighbour- 
ing 
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iog  wonder  of  the  Spliioji:,  but  0I90  mosi  acccjsilile,  from  tlieir 
prosiinilv  to  Cnlro^  (u  tlie  inanv  I'^nglish  tntvcllcrs  ivbo  pass  through 
that  city,  Bcsitlcs,  tlieyare  more  particularly  desciibetl  than  any 
of  ibe  others  by  the  Greek  bislorians,  anti  there  aic  few  youn^ 
Btuili-nls  of  classical  Lileralure  to  whom  the  names  of  Cheops, 
Chc2>hren,  and  Myceriijtis  are  unknown.  M.  Bunsen'a  present 
restoration  of  tlic  foui'tU  ilynasty  (ia  I'H'IO  lie  adopted  a  somewhat 
different  arrangement),  and  the  Pyramids  which  he  Eissigns  to 
eacli  king',  are  as.  follows  ; — 

Bralmllietie*.  Moiiutniiiitd.1  NaincH.  Pyramids  built  bj  lliini. 

1.  IAn*I3  I CHUFU  (CAoa,«) Secon.l  Pymmid  at  Giiel*. 

Z  ZAn*lJ  11 CHNEMLT-CHyFt;  {C/ic/A^fii)    .Great  PjramLd. 

•i.  MErXEPH£  I...MIiN-KK-U-UA  tJl?jc«j-i«Bj)  . .  ^  .Thlnl  PjraniiJ. 
J.  MEr.XEPH2  II. -MEN-KE-RA^^KEFltU-ItRkA. 

5,  XA«PHS SCHA-FtlA Coiai.lction  of  line  Gimt  Py- 

immid. 

It  will  be  iibserved  by  the  pbilolngcr  that  ihci'r^  \%  a  reciprocal 
interchange  in  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  and  last  nnmcs  in  the 
two  columns — that  wbde  Eratoslhenes  softens  tbp  guttufiil  in 
SaSphia  for  Cfurfu,  he  haidens  the  sibilant  in  Chtj'hres  for  Scliafra. 
This  is  a  natural  process  as  commoo  in  old  Egyptian  as  in  other 
languages.  (See  Schwartze,  Das  alie  Eijypten,  p.  1299'l30l.) 
Chu/tt  is  probably  not  a  proper  name,  but  an  epithet  signifjing 
*covetnii5'  (^gr,y,3TfTr'>ic,  according  lo  Eratosthenes;  in  Coptic 
I^nf=^uivaTus,  see  XJrhtntrienbuch,  p.  03},^  One  of  C<iloncl  V'yse's 
discoveries  was  the  scpulcliral  chamber,  sarcophagus,  and  corpse 
of  ibe  good  Jtirfccnniis,  in  the  third  Pyramid.  The  sarcophagus 
itsell' WAS  unfortunately  lost  ofT  the  coast  uf  Spain  on  its  voyage 
to  England  ;  but  the  lid,  with  its  inscriptinn,  and  the  body  of  the 
king,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  TVF,  Bunsen  has  some 
happy  remarks  on  this  sutiject  (ii.  p.  17S)  : — 

*  TJie  hones  of  the  t^^■o  opprcasors,  who  for  two  generatiuna  tormented 
hundreds  of  thousands  day  after  day,  liavc  hcen  torn  from  their  sepulchral 
chambers,  which  were  desticicil  to  dtfy  the  curigsity  and  destTi,tcliveneK 
of  men,  and  preserve  their  bodies  for  ever  from  the  auniliilation  wliicli 
they  drended-  Nay,  Diodonis  rclatea  an  Egyptiiiu  tradiUon  according 
to  wliicli  both  of  these  liitigs,  owing  to  the  npprehcnGiopE  winch  were 
enteitaiiied  of  u  violent  oulbrenk  of  popular  fury,  were  filenlly  deposited 
in  humble  graves,  and  never  occufiied  their  Pyramids.  But  the  good 
and  pliilauthropit  king,  who  put  an  end  to  ihe  inhuman  oppreasiun  of 
the  people,  and  in  consequence  of  thia  lived  in  poetry  anil  soiij;  even  to 
the  latest  limes  as  the  people's  darling,  ha^,  even  to  our  days,  although 
his  colfin  has  been  broken  opeji,  remained  in  his  own  ryrflmiti,  and  has 
now,  rescued  from  the  mass  of  raine,  found  a  resting-place  worthy  of 
bim  I  A  notable  destiny!  The  old  momirthy  of  (he  PhPHLohs,  of 
-which  he  wrtB  the  eighteenth  ruler,  has  passetl  away  ;  two  other  mo- 
DMchies  have  followed  it,  and  the  dcBiroycrg.  of  the  most  ancient  have 
VOL.  LXXVIII.    JiO.CLV.  H  aUo 
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also  made  their  exit  from  the  ii&^t  of  liistory.  The  gods  of  Egypt  have 
cruntbted  into  du&t ;  mn  of  tlia  Pliar&oha*  s»  a  native  of  reproftch  in  the 
Pharaohs'  Laiid  ;  even  ihc  laiigudgi?  has  grciwri  dumh  amonji;  the  peoiile, 
and  threattELs  to  vanish  from  ihe  altars,  where,  though  for  the  moat  part 
an  unknown  tongue,  it  uaeJ  to  he  trauBmitted.  The  body  of  McncherCSj 
hoivEser,  now  rents  more  securely  than  it  did  50t)0  yCara  ago — in  the 
world-ruling  island,  which  is  protected  by  the  might  of  freedom  and 
civilisation  still  niorc  than  by  the  waves  wtich  eucirt^C  it^amid  the 
tteaaiirea  of  every  realm  of  nature,  and  the  most  sublime  retnaina  of 
htimaii  art.  May  iu  rest  there,  in  the  onward  courte  of  tiniveraat  ititXaty^ 
BCVer  be  disturhcd  !  ' 

One  of  the  results  of  Mr,  Perring's  researches  has  been  to 
establish  the  sjmiTictrical  proportions  of  the  Egyptian  Pyratniilg. 
He  has  shown  tliat  the  uoit  of  Ejryptian  measurement,  the  ell 
^  I  713  English  feet,  is  expressed  a  certain  number  of  limes 
without  remointler  in  the  correct  admeasurement  of  the  Pyramids 
of  Gizeb — ff,  y,  the  perpendicular  height  of  Ihe  girest  Pyramid  is 
esaclly  280  of  such  ells,  the  base  exactly  448.  Tlje  relation  be- 
tween the  elements  of  the  admeasurement  is  as  follows:— 
}  base  :  perpendicular  height  :  :  slant  heig'ht  :  base. 
The  ability  to  observe  these  proportions  in  itself  indicates  at 
least  a  certain  amount  of  science;  aiid  it  proves  to  UB  that 
even  the  colossal  masses  which  these  antique  kings  of  Egypt 
raised  over  iheir  graves  were  works  of  art,  built  according  to  a 
fixed  design,  and  exhibiting  in  their  bold  proportions  an  idea 
of  symmetry.  In  the  first  instance,  no  doubt,  ihe  Egyptians, 
like  other  ancient  nations,  raised  over  the  graves  of  their 
king?  only  rudQ  lumuK  of  earth.  Such  a  monument  wns  the 
moutiil  of  Aljatles  in  Lytlia  (Herod,  i.  93),  which,  however,  had 
a  stone  basis;  similar  masses  of  earth  were  raised  in  honour 
of  the  Scythian  kings  (Herod,  iv.  71)f  and  are  still  found  in 
Russia  ;  and  we  havu  something;  of  the  same  kind  in  the  conical 
hill  near  Avebury  in  Wiltshire.  The  Egyptians  would  naturally 
beg-in  at  an  early  period  to  substitute  slruciiires  of  brick  or  stone 
for  mere  cnacei-vaiions  of  soil,  TvhicU  they  would  hardly  find  avail- 
able in  a  sandy  desert.  Tiie  basis  of  their  labours  would  be  a 
bare  rock  nhicb  would  also  serve  as  a  core  tn  the  building.  With 
regard  to  the  coating  of  the  Pyramids,  M,  Bunsen  remarks 
(vol.  ii.  p,  84)  thai  the  ]>rat'lice  of  building  in  regular  layers, 
which  was  adopted  as  early  as  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  was  in  itself 
ft  near  approximation  to  the  invention  of  the  arch ;  but  be  does 
□ot  think  that  this  cimsequcncc  followed  in  the  old  monarchy 
■^an  opinion  which  Ims  been  ConJArmed  by  the  reseatchet 
of  Lepaius  (p.  viii.).      And  though  the  constructive  principle  of 

*  tl,  Butiier  ii  here  allitdiag  1a  tlie  lErin  gint-tl'/uraniii,  i.  e.  '  tlfKcenilaiit  of  Fha- 
iioli,'  wliicli  (tie  Arots  api)l)',  l>y  way  of  teproncb,  to  iJi«  CiiriBliaai  in  Egrpt,  Lik* 
Omowt,  Frritrgki,  tin.,  it  ii  uwd  lo  tifaify  ■'  uubtlierer.' 
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tb«  true  arch  is  lavolrcd  in  building-s  like  the  subterraneous 
chamber  of  Minyas  at  OrchomcnOB,  and  the  treasury  of  Atreiut 
at  Mycenae  (see  Sir  W.  Gell,  apud  Rich  in  Dictr  of  Gr. 
and  Soman  Arditjiiities,  s.  v.  Arcus),  the  earliest  examples  that 
we  hare  of  the  stone  arch  are  to  be  found  in  the  cloaca  at  Rome» 
and  the  nearly  contemporary  tomb  at  Sakkarab,  i.  e.  about  600 
B.C.  (Wilkinson,  Thebes,  pp.  81,  126).  The  columnar  architec- 
ture of  the  Eg^yptiiins  assumed  an  ele^nce  nearly  Grecian  at  a 
rery  early  periud.  The  tnmb  of  Amcnemhe,  a  general  of  Sesor- 
tosis  i.,  is  ailorned  willi  pillars  which  are  a  very  close  approsima- 
rion  to  the  Doric  (Buosen,  vnl.  ii.  p.  308)  ;  and  Sir  Gaidiner 
Wilkinson  suggests  {Ancient  Efii/jitians,  vol.  iii.  p.  310),  ibal  the 
latter  capital  is  but  n.  shortened  form  of  the  unopened  lotua  bud, 
nfaich  was  a  favourileornainenL  with  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The. 
Philistines,  of  whose  relatioTiship  with  the  Egyptians  we  shalli' 
presendy  speak,  and  who  had  many  contacts   with   Egypt,  seem  to 

^bave  used  columns  aa  the  sole  support   of  their  roofs.     Samson's 
luicidal  massacre  of  his  enemies  at  Gaza  is  expHcable  only  on  thii 
■upposition.      Tbedescriplign  in  Milton  is  cjuile  unintelligible:^ — 
*  The  building  wa?  n  spacious  theatre, 
Half-rouiui^  on  two  miun  pillars  rauilctt  high. 
With  seals,  where  uH  the  lonls  to  each  dcj;rce 
^  Of  Boit  mi^ht  Bit  in  order  to  behold ; 

F  The  other  eide  waa  open,'  Sic, 

And  he  speaks  afterwards  of  the 
'  two  massy  pillars 
That  to  the  arched  ronf  gave  main  Euppart.^ 
The  most  simple  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this: — the 
nobles  of  the  Philistines  were  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
which  was  probably  divided  by  a  fac^adc  of  lofty  columns  from 
an  open  court,  ns  ivas  the  case  also  with  temples  in  Egypt. 
Samson  was  sent  fur  to  perform  feats  of  agility  and  slren§fth  (the 
Syriac  version  says  'he  danced/  i.  e.  hovi-iet  ^aXxwSEi;  etoi^ev — 
Find,  Ol.  xiii.  ft&,  or  something  of  the  kind)  in  this  open  court; 
and  as  the  teinple  itself  was  crowded  with  the  patricians,  three 
thousand  spectators  of  the  lower  order  witnessed  the  performance! 
of  the  captive  giant  from  the  flat  baltlemenled  roof.  Having  per- 
formed his  appointed  task,  Samson  returned  to  his  post  between 
the  two  central  pillars  nf  the  fa<jade,  and  having  by  his  super- 
tumaii  stren3;ih  removed  these — -the  central  support  of  the  build- 
ing— the  overloaded  roof  fell  in.  As  these  columns  stood  close 
together,  it  is  clear  from  the  narrative  that  the  fai^ade  must  have 
consisted  of  pairs  of  columns  nt  considerable  intervals  nt  least 
from  one  another.  There  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Egyptians,  no  less  than  the  Phtlisliues,  derived  this  more 
open  style  of  columuar  architecture  froiu  their  Asiatic  neighbour^. 

u  2  S«e. 
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See  a  p&per  "f  Lepsius  in  the  AjiiiaU  d^W  Instituto,  1837  (espe- 
cially pp.  66.  90), 

Um,  l(j  return  to  the  Pyramids.  M.  Bunsen.  allljoug:b  be  very 
proppily  atiniits  that  tliR  name  of  Lbe  Spliini  is  as  little  E^yplian 
as  the  g'ender  which  the  Greeks  have  ijiven  it,  tlocs  not  hesitate 
lo  Jepy  the  Greek  origin  of  the  word  Pyramid;  and  confidently 
adopts  the  conjecture  of  Ig-nazio  de  Ros^si,  that  the  word  is 
Egyptian,  s\p:m{pn^  pe-r(jrn.  'iht'  height  f  so  that  tlie  Greek  pro- 
nunciation bae  only  made  the  same  chanf^e  as  iti  the  ■aipa/fj.n  of 
Herodotus,  for  pe-romi,  'the  man.'  Now  we  ore  not  only  pre- 
pared lo  re'fissert  the  prevalent  opinion  that  vs/aaixU  is  as  good  a 
Greek  word  as  f^ly^ — that  Herodotus  never  speaks  of  Eg-yplian 
objects  by  any  but  Greek  names  (we  will  speak  of  \a0iipv9':ii 
by  and  bye) — and  that  the  Greeks,  bavjng  names  o^  their  own  for 
all  the  other  mathenjalical  6gures,  would  not  have  gone  to  Kgyjit 
to  find  a  term  for  the  Pyramid — -a  fonn  so  familiar  tn  them  that 
We  should  as  soon  think  of  asserting  that  the  Greeks  got  the  name 
of  their  letter  Delta  from  the  dislricl  so  called,  as  ibat  they  derived 
frnin  the  same  counlry  their  designation  foi'  this  combination 
of  four  Deltas  ."' — we  are  not  only  prepared  to  reaiserl  this 
and  more  to  the  snme  elTect ;  biU  we  are  convinced  that  tiie 
Hebrew  Scriptures  have  preserved  the  genuine  Egyptian  namrs 
of  the  Pyramid  and  the  Sphinx ;  names  which  present  slightly 
modified  forms  of  the  same  Semitic  ro<)t.  As  we  conceive  thnt 
this  may  possibly  be  productive  of  some  fruitful  results,  wc  will 
give  here  some  o{  Ibc  steps  of  the  process. 

Several  writers  have  remarked  that  the  Book  of  Job  is  full  of 
allusltHis  to  Egvpt ;  that  chap.  lii.  verse  14  refers  to  the  lombs  of 
the  Egyptian  kings;  thai  chap.  xix.  verse  24  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  mode  of  carving  hierog;]yphic3  on  sione  and  colouring' 
the  traces;  that  chips,  il.  (fl  v.  1,5  ad  Jin-)  and  xli,  describe  the 
hippopotamus  and  tbe  crocodile ;  and  su  on  :  and  Ewald  (whom 
M.  Uunsen  rjuoLcs)  docs  not  h>e^itate  to  translate  the  Grst  pissacfe 
thus;  'with  the  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth  \vho  budt 
■pyramids  for  themselves.'  But  Ewald  has  got  upon  a  wrong 
scent   in    endeavouring  to  connect    the    word  ni3"in,    hlmrahoth, 

through  the  Arabic    -La    haram,  with  our  word  pyramid:  and 

no  one,  wc  believe,  has  examined  this  Hebrew  word  nccording  lo 
the  rules  of  sound  philology.  Hkar&hotk  is,  of  course,  the  plural 
of  hharhiOi,  a  feminine  derivative  from  the  root  hhCireby  '  to  be  dry.' 
Olhcr  derivatives  from  the  same  root  nrc  JlkurCb.  '  the  hiwer 
summit  of  Sinai;'  and  hhereb,  'a  sharp  inslninient.'     Omitiing 

*  The  Liuti  ot  i)m  Gteek  Pyramid  van  g«i]era.lly  triaik^uliLr :  tlut  or  llie  Egypliaii 
Pytmnid  quad  ran  giilar.     It  Iim  fierhapi  escap«l  ilwuolie*  of  mniiy  Kad>^M  (if  Mr. 
Soulhej"!  houi,   'The   Doclur,'   lliat  (be  figure  an  llip  fille-jjng'e  14   A     n  Jijraiiniit, 
liictot  Dauiel  Uuvc,  D«Dca|t«r/  *^ 
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the  points,  oar  root  is  rh  wllh  ihe  alrong- guLluml  prefiji.  Now 
wc  have  precisely  the  samo  combination  of  elements,  ivilli  lUe 
same  varieties  of  uipaiiinjr  in  llic  Greek  words,  tci^ipoj,  M'i^uJp'-n, 
yfiip-Qij  (by-form  y-y^L^-u.)  y^- ^av-c^,  yJ-pfcQ-nj  (^=  •'f^i^fi.a  yr,r,  He- 
sjchios),  Koi-gtrat-Sor  a  loflv  island  (^•i/n\-n  'urn,  Slrabo.  p.  489a), 
&ic.  :  Latin,  ca-rp-o.  s-erob-s,  s-c-rvp-us,  g-c-rof-a,  s-c-nhtari 
fwhere  ihe  labinl  ta  absorbed),  s-c-rid-o  (bv-forms,  s-ai'//j'0,  f<u- 
Ip-o),  &c. ;  Gothic,  rj-rah-an,  ff-rofj-a  :  An^]oSa.x.oa,ff-raf-an, 
s  ceo-rf-ian,  g-leav,  Ac.  :  Russian,  g'foi'iiUa.  ^a^twc,'  po-o-rchj, 
'  a  cellar/  ^c. ;  Gprman,  g-Tah-en,  s-c-k-rciifen.  s^chii-rf-en ,  &c. : 
Kng-lisb,  G-RAV-E,  &c.  Without  talking  up  our  readers'  time, 
iherefoTe,  Iiy  poiiilinf;  out  the  inetaphvsiral  thread  of  connexion 
i?liich  runs  tliruugh  these  words,  we  feel  sure  thnt  the  Egyptians 
called  ibeir  Pyrnmids  by  n.  word  derived  from  the  mot  hhareh, 
which  seems  capable  of  expreBsing  any  one  of  the  ideas  su^geste<l 
by  ibe  object — the  rocky  grave  over  which  it  was  built,  and  the 
dry,  barren,  and  pointed  covering  which  stood  upon  it.  The 
Greek  word  sj-fg^Wr  (compare  -n-ifg-flv)  seems  lo  ti5  to  have  ex- 
pressed orig^ally  sctine  vegetable  product — probably,  n  sharp- 
^xiinted  g^rain  ; — at  all  events,  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable 
indicates  thai  it  is  connectnd  with  'svsii  'wheat,*  in  the  same  way 
IIS  ney/jixp-d  ('one  of  llie  small  grains  in  a  fig;,'  or  'an  olive- 
kernel ')  is  connected  yi\\\i  *iy%p<is  'millet,'  and  nvx-'Kfif^U  'sow- 
bread* rtilh  xvxXoi.* 

Wilh  rpgnrd  to  the  Sphinx,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
hieroglyphic  svmbol,  common  to  nearly  all  the  nations  of  aiili- 
quily.  The  idea  attached  to  the  symbol  was  the  same  every- 
where. It  expressed  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  attempting  to 
compass  the  distant  and  the  fejrbidden  but  templing  ubjeets  of 
huninn  desire.  The  gold-dcfendtng  gryphons  of  the  Indians 
(Herod,  iii.  IIC);  Cerberus,  who  blocked  the  access  to  Hades; 
Ihe  lire- breathing  dragon  which  guarded  the  apples  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  and  the  goldcn-fllecce  in  Colchis  ;  the  Simurg  and  Rock  of 

"  III  n  ihick  #oliiniff  enlirlcd  Naology^  tiy  a  Hiev*reiifl  Mr.  Dudley,  of  L«ic«tet«hijp. 
wliicli  15  jiisl  nii|j]iiliii.l,  wf  Hull  an  en'iii-ly  wcm,  derivatiiHi  of  tiie  u-iml  Fi/ramid.  '  The 
MBDie  was  iiioLaljly  gir^n  liy  iIlp  buililrrs'  fi,  i.  llie  jfHritn'  of  Bryntil)  '  niifl  was  a 
CompoKhd  u(  pi  and  rrur,  ii|rri1yirg  ihf  demettt  nf  fire,  tp  wliJtIi  ihe  votatiei  oF  <hat 
«l>Fm«rit  iliil  deilicAfe  it  '  ()i.  HZ).  He  nlao  faolilfl  it  lo  lie  r.ii-taia  lliat  (he  ntrkuitig 
IktiU  (in  Geii.  xVix.  26>  ate  itul  iiaturn.1  mouDlaiiis  but  tliC  PyraniiJ*  -of  GiwU,  IwiCiiMifr 
rwliinti  liill*  are,  ami  PjraTniili  aJ-is  not,  <»er]aslii>g!  Aiona,  n  nim  moitndo,  ii  iiotliing 
ttf  lliU!  PeiliD]w,  linw^vfr.  Wt  tO'M  Wve  ?K|>n:l«<l  lirilc  e]i«  frotn  s.  wrttcr  wim  liaa 
dricavrKil  uncintt  UritUli  iiluls  in  llie  (lOg  srnl  Majogof  CuilillmU  (p. 472).  We  i|o 
hoi  ohtrtTcfiiiLi:  Mr.  Dudley  lifuligliiftl  on  a  liinilaf  geftst  trutlj  inrejotd  tu  tite gigantic 
Higlilaiicler  wlio  ligiii-pi  is  llie  J  fir  FitmilinriM  oT  totiiicciiuisli.  We  Aftnliire  Id  mi,'B«il, 
it>r  the  Ifcneltt  uf  lln>  iewitd  etlilion  of  A'Wnjy,  llmt  |lie  raid  HiRlilmiiler  ti  nut  a  men) 
csrpon)  &r  ibc  I2i)<l  Uking  muft',  acrording  to  Uje  vulgar  riolioE),  but  an  autbnilic, 
butodcnl  iiJrlTail  uf  I'liiice  Voiliguin,  dreil  in  tlic  paintdl  tube 

■  Wbiuh  Trmn  a  nuked  Pici  hit  ^cUidjice  won.' 
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the  Persians  and  Arabs;  and  the  dragon  which  protected  the 
Nibelung'en-liort,  are  but  so  many  expressions  of  the  ^ame  notion. 
The  gryphon,  ibe  dragon,  and  ihe  Greek  sphins  g'cnerally  had 
wings;  ths  Egyptian  sphinx  was  generally  without  ihem.  But 
there  was  no  nther  essential  difference  in  Ihe  symbols;  for  the 
head  of  the  Egyptian  sphinx  was  not  always  human;  and  ihp 
gryphons,  3S  they  axe  depicted  on  the  monumi^nt'S,  were  merely 
sphiiiises  with  eagles'  heads.  A  temple  of  Bacchus  in  Scyihia 
Was  surrounded  by  figures  of  sphinxes  intermmgled  with  gryphons 
{a^iyyii  te  x,ai  y^vnta,  Herod,  iv.  79),  Now  the  name  X^j'v?, 
which  is  a  purely  Greek  word,  signifies  'the  ihrouler,"  just  as 
Spanteni  ia  'the  watcher,"  xiJjkfv  'the  holder,'  Xta/v  'ihe  seizerj' 
and  all  these  names  are  used  lo  denote  the  guanlian  of  inacces- 
fiible  treasures.'  M,  Buns  en  observes  (ii.  p.  360),  'the  sphinx 
asserts  ber  right ;  she  Is  the  enigma  of  history.*  This  i&  true, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  ignorant  ifho  set  up  the  great  Sphinx  at 
Gizeh.  But  we  can  hardly  doubt  why  it  was  placed  there;  and 
having  a  good  reason  for  this,  wq>  may  infer  that  it  was  erected  by 
those  who  fell  the  full  sig'nificance  of  the  Pyramid- graves.  For 
the  sphinx  in  general  represented  'a  guardian;'  and  in  Egvpl 
lung  rows  of  them  formed  avenues  of  approach  to  temples.  We 
conceive  then  that  the  ^eat  Sphinx,  though  not  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  mu&l  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  Pyramids,  lt» 
which  it  formed  a  significant  appendage.l  Little 

•  We  beliere  iliat  we  have  tlje  Egyjitinn  name  of  the  Spliinx  in  Ilia  woril  H13 
triib.  That  llie  Helitrwi  epnp^aj'«d  Egyptian  ivurds  to  ileriute  even  their  religioui 
jymljoU  i»  clear  fri>m  Uie  C'lVwi  4ii[|  Thttminim  (kv  WilkiiiKnt's  Aneitii  Egypt,  it.,  p. 
2Tj,  aad  tlie  wurd  3-113.  whkli  in  not  extilicablt  Tram  the  Hebrew  languuge  alont, 

baa  e»erj  apiiiMrance  of  being  coniiecteil  ivilh  Ilie  Sai»i:Ht  grahh,  Gothic  greipan,  and 
iha  Greek  7-^ux-i  mill  Ki-p0-tpat.  MuicucFr,  the  i^Cd  Rgypiwi  rahu,  'a  liuu,'  u  the 
lame  wont  with  theiniiiil  guiiucal  omhleiJ,  mi  iu  A«r«i',  coinpured  wirli  i-A<Ffc^^(MB»'- 
We  (lave  a  pwciaelr  •imilat  com  of  ft  guttiital  [trclixei)  lu  Uie  li>|uiil  in  th?  GneEkaiid 
LAtiii  CaviMiiti,  Hebtew  G'-niifc,  whicb  are  deriVRi  ft-gm  the  old  Kgyptiaii  w«ft!_flnnwp, 
ii.  p,  6). 

f  Ur.  Birch's  ihetir;  (VyK'a  Ptfrainidt,  ili.p.  1 16),  that  the  Sphinx  at  Gifch  'pro- 
tMlhly  lEpTftebteil,  ufJiler  Ihe  chBiact«r  uT  the  suii,  Itjo  miiciatch  hy  wtiiiic  Did<-n  ihe 
imago  wiLs  corutfucled,'  u  liiui'd  on  the  iicKiiptioiifl  liisciiVEreil  kiy  Jll.  C^vigliSi  hplween 
lbs  pawi  of  the  moiiiliT.  Naur  Mr.  Biccb  hiu  hiniMll'  givfij  B<iffici«nt  natoui  fat 
believiris  that  the  Uililctr  in  (lucitiaci  wi;i«  or  much  later  ilaln  thnn  th-c  SjiLLnx,  Aud 
they  iuilicate  tlut  lli«  Sphioit  vta*  4u  idiil  m  otijcct  ul' wo»hiji  in  fhr  daya  ot  the 
XVIUih  dyiioity.  Ttiat  Iho  Sjiliinx  may  Lave  represented  tlje  sun,  ajjiciig  other 
iDitrunienla  at  diviii«  pdWCT,  II  very  [X)«tiljl«.  Tlie  Aluihaii'i'n  uf  (lie  JcVfl  are  rPJIK- 
Knted  u  lire,  nin(),  thuti4er.,  and  other  imuiifeteUilioui  of  divius  {KW'ei  ari-il  majesty 
{PmJm  civ.  4,  &0-).  In  the  liifroglypliiim  tb^  S|ihin)i  stoncis  fof  oXr,  ■  victory,'  and 
m!i,  •  luid'  (Cliiiinpullion,  Diet.  137).  With  regoiil  to  Ihe  I'linncr,  the  Hchicvr  iobulai 
Uwill  awofU  ihai  die  w.ird*i>5>t/*Bi>V,  i^hjch  tlgniU-ei  *altoiiK,'  sud  coiilAitu  ihe 
mine  raot  a*  iha  Sanscrit  tira,  LaC.  i'i>,  l»  Used  to  ilgnify'the  anfel:)  of  God'  in 
/'i.  Ixxviii.  2.),  the  Egypiiuii  ^pit  n\  Jr:r.  slvi.  15  {  ard  'bnlU'  in  gnn^nil  uiymbolt 
ufilrengUi  iuPt.l.  13..  uitlMtewhCfiT.  Th^  tiibslajiIirc'Aacir  denolettheSiipiema  Being 
himwir,  iMid  the  coginale  won!  1^3},  gi-hiff  which  utually  ligiiiHea  '  a  man  oT  proweM,' 
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Little  as  we  speak  now-a-tlays  of  lUe  La&i/riiith,  in  cumparison 
wilh  the  Pyramids,  ihe  manner  in  wliicb  ancient  writers  dcscanl| 
upon  it,  aaiJ  Ihc  minule,  at  least,  if  ni>t  altvavs  intelligible  descrip*  i 
tiuas  which  tbey  have  left  us,  hurdly  allow  us  t>>  doubt  that  i|i 
must  have  been  even  a  greater  ivi^niler  than  their  lomb»  c^f  kin^s. 
A  quadrangle  of  hewn  stone,  without  a  fragment  of  woihI  in  lh« . 
structure,  roofed  all  over  with  solid  masonry,  cnniaiTiing'  "27  ftreaii 
courts  (awXa'j,  ami  loOU  smaller  cbajnbers  (cl«^^«r«).  which' 
were  surrounded  by  colonnades  and  crypla.  upc-iiing  into  one 
another,  ai  varyin*  intervals,  so  as  to  leave  a  zi^-zag-  approach  to 
the  inner-  courts — sucU  »  buildipg:,  with  tbe  adjoining  Pyramid- 
graTe  of  the  mouarcli  who  ercci«d  it,  must  together  have  been 
oneof  the  most  elaborate  monutnents  devised  or  eiiecuted  by  man.  I 
M.  Buusen  has  most  carefully  examini^d  the  passages  which  speak 
of  this  edificpj  and  from  them  has  drawn  up  avery  distinct  accuunt 
of  its  architecture.  Hi*  ideas,  which  are  represented  in  a  ground 
plan  by  Mr.  Arundalc  (pi,  xxi.),  are  confirmed  not  only  by  the 
designs  on  some  Efi;vptiau  amulets  in  the  British  Museum,  but, 
fcbsequeiitly  to  the  printing  of  this  volume,  by  the  more  decisive 
fact  that  Lepsius,  on  carefully  cxaitiluin^  the  ruins  at  Howura, 
has  found  the  Labvrinth  just  as  M.  Bunaen  described  it: — '  We 
regard  it  (he  say*,  /'re/',  vol,  ii.  p.  vii)  as  the  fairest  meed  of  our 
investigation,  that  we  have  correctly  arranged  and  restored  the 
LabifriiUh.  No  mie  would  really  doubl  after  Jomard  that  it  must 
have  been  where  the  ruins  have  beei)  found.  We  had,  however, 
besides,  in  spite  of  the  accounts  of  modern  writers,  and  even 
Perrinjr,  taUen  our  stand  on  the  position,  supported  by  Strabo  and 
Herodotus,  that  it  must  have  been  a  quadrans:le  of  nearly  equal 
sides.  MoFLVfVer,  following  the  spirit  of  Egyptian  archilecturei 
and  suppurled  by  certain  coins  and  amulets,  we  had  insisted  on 
rectilini^ar  lines  for  the  interior,  without  any  of  the  so-called  laby- 
rinthine, winding  jiassages.  Finally,  we  bad  said  that  it  was  the 
work  «f  Amenerahelll.  This  is  just  what  Lepsius  has  found  on 
the  spot ;  he  has  found  it  fjuadrangulnr  with  reciilinear  chambers 
and  passages,  and  ereryvvhere  covered  with  the  shields  of  that 
monarch.'  We  share  in  the  salislaction  which  M.  Bunsen 
must  feel  in  this  confirmation  of  his  literary  researches;  but  we 
cannot  think  that  his  views  derive  any  support  from  the  etymology 
which  be  proposes  for  the  word  Labyriuih,  namely  Ra-Maret, 
'  the  gate  (habitation,  i.  e.  grave)  of  Aipenemhcs-Mares  :,"  on  the 

il  apt'lied  tu  the  Sim,  wlio  p'V»  fuiili  &»  ftom  a  (Inrl^enei  bridal  diambrr,  and  riilei  iht 
liitjr-DMiiig  cluiuli  in  all  ilie  jilenirudt'nf  mnjcsly  ainlslrcngiHC*.  xt<.5;  Jud.v  Zl"). 
Aiiutnet  dcTivalir*  rrom  tlii:  lame  riiol,  1*3Jt  p'-H'iV,  sigiiifli's  '  lintl,*  like  the  Epryiilittti 
ittb;  afui  'liadijnrii,  '  my  liml,'  ia  the  coniinuu  plifMt  usetl  III  adJreuiiig  angels  (n.j, 
Gru.xiK.  IS).     Tlie  book  at  £iuK:h  expmlf  di&Liuguiihra  IwlX'^rLi  the  Kngcli  of  puuici- 
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contniry.  we  think  tlmt  the  indubitable  et^imtlogy  of  this  imlubil- 
ably  Greek  ti  iiril  ntigbt  bav<>  led  Lim  lo  his  idea  of  the  restoratiuti 
of  ihe  buililiiij^.  For  the  foriii  nf  ^ajjyf'ivSar  is  as  clearly  Grec:k 
as  that  tif  fj.-np-u'^tti ,  rs^i/3  ivSo*.  tlax-ivSor.  &c.,  and  the  proper 
names,  Kifi-ivSoj,  Wl^-iy^ii,  'Afdi-vB^t,  &c. ;  snd  is.  ii  cunceiv- 
abSc  that  the  iblaiii)  of  Crete,  wbirh  liad  a  town  c3.Llcd  ^i^jj-nSuf 
fihould  not  own  the  "Kai^tp-tt^as  <if  its  CnoGsians  as  a  home-bred 
lerm  ?  Now  the  couitnon  »idjt;cUve  ?,aj3g^j  is  written  also  Xau^of 
(^apgof);  and  mrist  scholiirs  repon:nise  the  same  affinity  between 
J-K^il^-ivi^Df  and  Xa:c)pi)i  (mort(  recently  written  ■K«/5gi),  which 
latter  word  signifies  not  only  a  narruvv  passage  between  (avq  houses, 
but  also  a  covered  wai\  «■  ff.  the  cloacae  of  a  town  ( Aristupli.  Pac. 
99,  158),  or  the  shaft  of  a  mine  ;  whence  Aou^eTo*,  '  a  l^lace  of 
shafts,*  i.  e.  the  silver  miiios  in  Allica.  Sl'c  Welcker,  Die  Aeschy- 
lische  Tiilogie,  p.  21^,  and  Wordsworth,  Atkem  and  Attica, 
p.  209  (note),  Aa  the  Greek  XaiJ^aii  were  always  rectilinear, 
this  etymology  uf  Xi^jI^ivSar  confiriiia  M.  Buusen'^s  ideas  respect- 
ing the  building  of  Amcnembe;  for  the  Greclis  would  not 
liave  given  this  name  to  the  building  if  it  had  had  curvilinear 
cornditrs.  In  that  case  its  name  would  have  been  (jL:t'\xv^patf 
i.  c,  a   '  maze,' 

We  have  sooftcii  disputed  M,  Bunsen's  etymologies  that  it  is  a 
relief  and  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  not  only  to  accept  but  to  con- 
firm his  views  respecting  the  ivell-kiiowu  and  important  word 
Pharaohs  He  refers  it  to  the  Coptic  word  crro,  urd,  '  a  litng.' 
with,  of  course,  the  arlicle;f(,  pe,  or  phe  (]ip.  13,  14),  with  which 
we  may  compare  Ji(///t>(£fH  {ph'ioum)^  'the  waters,'  This  is  in 
accordance  with  Josephus.  Ant.  viii.,  (J  ;  S  Cagai^v  hht  AlyvsTi^vs 
&aai\faL  uiifA-xivn.  Wilkinson  and  RMsellmi  derive  tlie  wurd 
from  Pfi're.  P/i'ra,  '  Ibe  sun  ;'  ihe  King;,  hoivovcr,  is  not  culled 
Phre..  but  the  son  of  Pkrc.  It  is  true,  as  M.  Uunsen  admits,  that 
ihe  word  ernt,  urO,  may  have  been  derived  from  r".  pU'rc.  We 
think  the  process  was  as  follows; — In  Hebrew.  Pa,  *  iho  sun ' 
(with  the  article  Phe'ra),  is  written  Rak"  in  as  in  Palt."ni<;'-$ 
(Exod.  xn.  67).  or  Phvrah",  ^5.  as  in  PMi-PhHiak"  {Oca.- 
xli.  45).  Now  Pharaoh  is  written  Paiiiyih,  which  is  evidently  n 
longer  and  dem-alive  form  ;  and  as  the  root  of  the  word  Pa  seems 
to  have  tcrtnin.ited  in  the  peculiar  sruttuvat  ain,*  we  may  suppose 
that  the  words  flfi,  E^ro,'  the  sun,' and 'the  king,' are  related  much, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Sanscrit  ^ibj  ro/\  *  to  be  splendid/  andU 
HH,  rfija,  '  a  king.'  A  further  derivative  is  the  name  of  the 
uracus,  basilisk,  or  asp,  a  snake  which  ahvays  appeals  as  a  symbol  J 

•  Tii«  naul  wlikli  Is  fuund  af  the  mil  of  tLs  GjceV  ^apoSy,  ttpuv  {HcioJ,  I.  HI)*, 

ii  gfcviumly  a  re}>reKii1«iiivv  of  tliii  Html  am. 
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n£  royally.     It  is  remarkabJe,  bowever,  Ihat  lliough  llie  uraeua 
was  frapbaticolly  the   '  rovftl   suake '    (otrfaTov^  o  wnv 'ExXnviffTt 
0«ff-i>i.i9XDv,   IlorapoU.  i.,  1),  tbe  iSacmXEia.  ur  'diadem'  of  the 
Epyjitian  kings,  was  properlv  a  ijronp  (if  fpatbers  wrought  in  goltl, 
adarncd  with  ibc  tuns  <lisk.  ntid  the  snake  itas.  cun^idered  ns  aa. 
appendage  to  it ;  the  psc/ieut  nr  combined  helmet-crown  of  Uppei 
and  Lower  E^v'pl  very  rnrely  had  Ibe  uraeus  affixed;  and  th*j 
ttraetu  itself  is  ss  often  cri>\vued   v-hh  the  sun's  disk,  as  with" 
the  hel  or  tescher.     See  ihe  purlrait  of  Sesoslris  in  the  Man.  deIF\ 
Effilto,  Rlon.  Renli,  pi.  xvi.,  No.  3.     Hence  wc  find  the  Rosett 
iuEcriptitni  speaking  of  rss  raiv  fia^iXiw  yjfi/'^at  fiasiKiixt  Hxa,  alrlj 

^B^Atwv  [11.  43,44).     See  the  instructive  note  of  Lclrotine  on 
this  passage. 

The  third  volume  discusses  the  chronology  of  the  Middle  and' 
New  Monarchies  :  it  cariies  us,  therefore,  through  the  dreary 
Hvksos  period,  and  the  glories  of  the  restoralion.  down  to  ibe 
time  when  oEd  familiftr  names  b(?^in  to  ^reet  vs,  and  we  seem  to 
have  arrived  nt  an  end,  which  was  ihe  l>eginning  of  our  earlier 
historical  studies. 

The  domination  of  the  foreign  dytiastles  of  IL/k-^Ms,  or  'slicp- 
lierd  kings,'  began,  according  to  M.  Bunsen  s  views,  in  the 
year  5567  D.C,  and  teroiinated  after  a  period  rjf  8It)  venrs, 
in  1639  B.C.  The  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  expelled  the 
Hifk-s6s,  reigned  for  22y  years  ;  the  nineteenth  ruled  Egypt  for 
112  years.  Ramesses  the  Grcit,  called  also  SesotUis,  i.  e.  son 
of  '  S ethos,'  was  tlii?  third  king  of  this  nineteenth  dynasty. 
Revinng  and  combining  with  his  own  exploits  snnie  of  the  legen- 
dary glories  of  Sfxorlusis,  n.  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  he  has 
become  familiar  to  us  under  the  Orccized  and  shortened  form  of 
the  lotter  nnme — Scso^ris^  The  fiist  year  of  the  reign  of  bis  son, 
Mmophihi'ifi,  furnishes  us  with  iiii  important  coiUpaiiscm  of  dates. 
It  is  agreed  by  cUronologers  that  the  Dog-star  cycle  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, whii'h  consisted  of  14(il  Jutian  years,  terminated  a.d.  139. 
Il  began,  therefore,  1322  n.c.  Now  it  appears  that  the  first  year 
of  Sbcshonk-Shishnk,  the  conqueror  of  Kehoboam  (1  Kings 
3tiv.  25)j  that  is,  the  first  year  of  the  twenty-second  Fgyptian 
dynasty,  corresponds  to  the  year  992  d,C,  ;  and  the  Egyptian  tra- 
ditions give  us  340  years  between  the  first  year  of  Shiskak  and  the 
first  year  of  AlenOphtkdh.  Consequently,  the  fiisl  year  of  MoiO" 
pihCih  corrcsjMJnded  to  ii.c.  1322,  or  the  beginnirtgof  the  Dog-star 
cydp.  But  iLe  astronomer  Tbeon  says  that  fiom  MENOiJjPHC]. 
MENO00HC  to  the  end  of  the  aera  of  Augustus  (/.  e.  the 
h^inning  of  the  aera  of  Diocletian)  was  a  period  of  1G05  years.. 
Now  Ihe  end  of  this  aera  was  a.d.  283,  and  1605— 283=  1322. 
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Therefore  the  beginning  of  Mfiiophthah  U  tniljc  placed  ia  a.c> 

132*2. 

We  commeDil  to  our  readers  tlie  wWIe  of  M.  Eunseu's  argu- 
oicdEs  for  the  length  of  ibe  Hyk'tos  interval.  It  apjiears  to  us  s 
triumpb^nt  chronulogical  UemunstratioD,  aQ<l  we  &bioulil  be  stirry 
to  weaken  tbe  effect  uf  it  bjr  aaj  exiracts  or  abrUigmeai.  \o 
one,  however,  can  approach  this  period  of  history  without  feeling 
a  wish  tQ  connect  it  mtli  an  cfetU  of  universal  interest — the 
sojourn  of  the  UraeUtes  in  Eg>'pt.  Thai  the  old  slander, 
which  sought  to  identify  the  chosen  people  with  these  hated 
invaders,  is  without  anj  foundattoD  in  fad,  Las  been  cleajrly 
proved  by  more  than  one  scholar.  There  can  be  no  (Joubi, 
however,  that  the  Hyk-s6s  were  a  Semitic^  and  not,  as  some  have 
asserted,  a  Sn^thian  race.  M.  Bumen  says  (iii.  p.  3ij — 'The 
Hijh-sas  must  not  be  considered  as  a  nation  which  made  an  inroad 
into  £^^pt  from  $>ome  distant  land,  but  as  consisting  gf  peighbour- 
ing  Semitic  races  Ironi  the  nonh-east  of  Egypt:  consequently^ 
Canaanites,  perhaps  reinforced  by  the  Bedoains  of  Xortbero  Ara- 
bia, and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai/  It  is  the  opinioa  of  Ewald  {Gtsch. 
d^  Volks  Israel,  I.  p.  450)  that  the  Hyk-sos  were  Hebrews,  not  in 
the  ordinary  and  limited  sense  of  the  term,  which  confines  it  to  the 
branch  of  the  Hebrew  nation  called  Israelites^  but  in  the  wider 
and  more  extended  meaiiin^  of  this  national  destination — namely, 
ihe  race  of  men  who  spoke  the  civilized  and  intelUg^ble  language 

(he  connects*^^?  with   ibe  Arabic  jjkc   •  denotavit,'   '  tipUcmt' 

Sic,  to  which  the  regular  opposite  is    *a^,  '■  fmrliarf:  lomtusfuif,' 

p.  vi.,note).  The  first  king  of  the  Ht/k-soshai  a  Hebrew  name — 
Salatis,  •  Lord.'  This  very  word  is  used  in  speaking  of  Joseph's 
authority  in  Egypt  (<7eH.sUi-,0),  and  everyone  knows  the  Arabic 
jjlLL*  SuUan.  Moreover,  the  name  of  the  great  city,  which  served 
as  the  head-quarters  of  the  invaders— namely,  Avan'^  or  Abaris. 
seems  to  indicate  '  a  Hebrew  camp/ 

The  settlement  of  the  Israelilish  Hebrews  in  Egypt  began  with 
Joseph,  who,  according  to  the  writer  we  have  been  rcferrinif  to. 
obt.iiaed  his  great  inilucncc  in  Egypt,  and  invited  his  couiiir\nien 
thither  under  a  monarch  of  the  Hyk-sos  i  and  it  has  been 
plausibly  conjectured  that  at  the  expulsion  oi  the  llyk-sos  the 
Israelites  joined  the  triumphant  Tuihmosis.  and  were  settled  by 
him  as  guardians  of  the  Eastern  Marrhcs  of  Egypt,  in  the  land 
of  Goshen. 

We  are  not,  howevcF,  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  had  no 
naiiouQl  existence  till  after  this  settlement.  Abrahamt  who  comes 
to  the  rescue  of  the  spoiled  and  vanquished  CanaanJtes  with  his 
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sturdv  banti  of  armed  folltiwers,  is  a  paslursl  chieftain^  whose  ]iatri- 
arcbal  rule  contained  vvitbin  il  the  germs 'of  fiuure  nnuonality. 
He  was.  ia  the  broad  sense,  oneof  the  Hyk-sos,  or '  shepherd-kings,' 
and  is  greeted  as  an  c[|ual  by  the  city-king.  Malki-Ssedek*  It  i| 
in  ibe  nalura]  course  of  ibings  that  such  minor  potentates  should 
furm  cnnfederacies,  such  as  that  which  Abraham  formed  with  the 
Amorilpg.  Mamre,  Eshcol,  and  Aner ;  and  from  ibe  growing  in- 
Aoence  of  such  coinbinations  a  nstion  would  soon  form  itself — 
ibe  snowball  s<Hm  rolled  itself  into  an  avalanche.  Atxrordingly, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  when  (he  Israelites  migrated  to  Egypt 
ihey  were,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term- — a  nation.  The  war- 
like Kpiril,  connected  with  this  sense  oT  independent  natinnajilj, 
Was  not  altogether  dormant  durin";  ibe  long;  period  of  their  sO' 
journ  in  Goshen.  We  are  told  (1  Chrori.  vii.  21)  of  a  raid  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  (or  a  part  of  the  orig-inal  settlers  under  Joseph), 
in  which  certain  suns  of  Joseph  were  slaxn  by  the  people  of 
Gath — no  doubt  xtit'JiitAivoi  vepl  ^cuaiv. — (Hcsiud.  Scut.  Here. 
12;  Piod.  iVm.  X.  60.) 

This  contact  between  (he  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Philistines 
Kucfgesls  a  few  remarks  on  that  ancient  peoplcj  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  only  account 
which  Herodotus  seems  to  have  heard  of  the  Hyk-sas  interval  is 
comprised  in  the  information  that  a  certain  'slidpherd  Pbiilition' 
pastured  his  flocks  in  theneighbaurhoodof  the  Pyramids  (ii.  128). 
Most  scholars  havp  understood  this  tradition  as  referring  to  the 
occtipalifin  of  Tigypt  by  '  Phdistine  shepherds,  i.e.  shepherd- 
kiugs  from  Palestine;  for  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  the  Holy 
Land  was  called  the  land  of  the  Philistines  or  of  the  Palestine 
Syrians.  The  ScnptureSj  however,  attribute  to  the  Philistines 
an  Egypltan  origin  (Gen,  x.  14 ;  1  Chron.  i.  12)  ;  so  that  these 
people  seem  1o  be  recorded  both  as  the  children  and  as  the  con- 
querors of  Mizraim.  Nor,  in  truth,  is  there  any  real  contradic- 
tion. Many  modern  orientalists,  putting  together  certain  pas- 
sages in  Scripture,  combined  with  the  statements  of  profane 
writers,  have  concurred  in  referring  the  Philistines  to  Caftor= 
KvJiwv  in  Crete.  We  do  not  attach  a  grdii  deal  of  importance 
to  the  fact  that  the  CheretMUs  and  PehtJu'tes  (I'.t.  Cretans  and 
Philistines)  are  mentioned  together  as  the  body-guard  of  David 
(■2  Sam.v'iu.  18)  ;  for  this  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  Cretans 
and  Philistines  were  not  the  same,  but   different   ethnical  names. 

•  An  argument  fur  llie  liisfnTi'-iil  character  iif  tliie  king  lini  been  poiiiled  out  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Mill,  in  h\i  '  PnclKUe  Tht^t'^gir"'  iCiimbiiig'e,  18t3;.  Hu  jay*  (y.  33)— 
*  IJi«ro*oljm'uniiii  rtgi  Jchu&seo  a  Jonuk  dericlih  et  occi^u  iiunien  fui»e  legimuj  Adani- 
tdtA  pijico  illi  Jtlckhi-mltk  cugiialuni,  cum  altero  Htjr  jattiliar,  allcro  Dominufjaililia 
■leiiotctut ;  ul  vtdeatur  ui  rvo'ii  ■uccciiione  Eiomen  illuil  Z^inmircAi  etiam  djjiid  !■■• 
I^dun  gtntcm  |)ni]9&stLtuinfuiMe.' — (Jof.  x-  b  3,  kc) 
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But  it  appears  to  us  from  the  frng-menls  of  their  Inngungo,  pre- 
serveil  in  ihoir  jiinpef  iiam&s,  t^c,  that  iLe  Plitlislrncs  ncrp,  like 
the  Iil^_v]>tianE,  a  Scmiiit' race,  and  inliniatelv  cmmected  in  reli- 
gion, jjiiiniiers,  and  cusUiins  witji  the  c-ognale  I'hfrnicirLns  nii  the 
bame  coast.  That  tbey  were  a  maritiint  people  appears  frmn  their 
sea-j^nd,  DaqifUi  the  same  hind  nf  Triion  uljicli  wns  worsliippeil  in 
llie  Flicenician  colonies  of  Ni>rth  Africa,  That  the  Plia-nicians 
jiaril)'  ci^hinized  Crete  and  Cvprua  is  quite  dear  ;  indeed,  well- 
Ivnowti  Greek  Iradilions  make  ihese  islands  the  cniiimon  frround 
of  llic  fhwniciaus  and  Effi/fUanK  ;  and  the  history  of  the  NorlU- 
ineti  who  mi^^ratcd  from  the  north  to  Normandy  ami  from  ISor- 
uiandy  to  Eng;land,  mav  show  us  h(iw  likely  the  sea-farinj;  rnvers 
were  to  pass  on  from  setlleincut  lo  setlUlpent,  even  though  iheir 
course  might  seem  lo  the  ^ef>p;rapliiical  eye  somewhat  retrogres- 
sive. The  name  of  their  country — nt:'7a  Pleshrtk — 'the  land 
of  immigration,'  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Philistines  did  not 
reach  this  line  qI  coast  from  the  interior  at  all  events. 

Profcssiir  F^  IlitKig:,  of  Zurich,  has  recently  published  a  book, 
entitled  '  Urgesehichte  und  Myihologie  der  Philistiicr."  It  has 
never  been  our  misfortune  ty  meet  with  a  more  utter  abuse  of 
real  learning  and  ingenuity.  He  endeavours  to  prore,  liy  forced 
etymologies  and  by  a  packing'  of  evidencPj  that  the  Phdislliics 
were  a.n  Indo-GrrHianic  tribe,  and  that  their  name  Is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Pclasglans  !  We  have  neither  time  tinr  inclina- 
tion lo  expose  the  false  philology  of  this  book  in  detail  ;  but  it 
ivill  amuse  those  of  our  readers  who  hiive  turned  iheir  attention 
to  those  subjects,  to  be  informed  that  Dr,  I  litztg  considers  the 
Greek  word  rTsX-«iT>oj  as  identical  with  the  Sanscrit  q^jngju 
valakshas.  '  while.*  It  has  been  proved,  as  we  think,  Iiv  a  con- 
temporary author  that  Tli>.-a.oyis  must  mean  '  the  swarthy  Asiatic,' 
just  as  ritV-o^l'  in  general  signifies  Ihe  dark-faced  (Donaldson, 
VarrojiitTnns,  p.  2b).  W'c  hold  to  the  opinion  scouted  by  Dr. 
Hitzig  thai  -mX'a^yisj  a  word  so  often  tonfuscd  nith  riiXcttyis, 
refers  to  the  mixture  of  black  and  while  in  the  plumage  of  the 
slork  ;  aii<l  with  reg-ard  to  the  w<)rd  ■!ri\-ail>,  we  a.ri;  quite  satisfied 
that  all  words  in  ■5^}'  refer  lo  the  colour  of  a  surface.  At  all 
events.  Dr.  Hilzig  has  supplied  the  slanderers  of  philology  with 
a  delightful  '  argument  of  latitudcj'  as  the  astronomers  say  ; 

*  Black's  not  so  black,  nor  wljite  sovciy  while' 
that  they  cannot  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  same  derivation. 
Happily,  however,  it  is  as  impossible  that  WiKair/is.valahsfia,  and 
i'/rsi/ic^A  should  have  a  common  origin,  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
T\i\ixoyi3\,  aiid  TXiXaTsa  of  Arjjos  arc  the  same  people— and  that 
ihedatter  word  is  the  same  form  as  AI6<-dwej, 
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Wg  have  spoken  hpfore  of  the  n^vplijms  asSemillc,  fully  agree* 
ingin  Ibis  willi  M.  Bunsen.  VVt?  have  also  signified  the  same 
opinion  as  tolbe  P li criiiirians  and  PhiliBtincs.  Yet  the  Bililc  calls 
lh«m  bll  equally  childrL'ii  of  Ham.  Willi  a  few  ivorda  to  recon- 
cile lEiese  sUleinenis  we  will  ronclutlc  this  paper.  The  epithet 
Semitic  may  be  ustd  with  two  applications,  differins;  in  extent, 
II  is  used  lo  sisnilV.  in  its  narruivcr  sense,  the  nations  which 
claim  a  descent  from  Shorn — in  other  words,  the  Sjro- Arabian 
race.  In  its  indei- sin^mficalion  it  denotes  aSl  those  tribes  whose 
languflo'es  present  indubitable  marks  of  iiffinily  lo  those  of  the 
group  included  in  the  narrower  use  of  the  epithet.  Now  if  we 
exiunirie  the  invaluable  ethnography  nf  the  bnok  of  Oenesisj 
we  shall  find  that  wtiile  Ham  is  the  brother  of  Shem.  and  there- 
fore a  relationship  between  his  descendants  and  the  Semitic 
nations  fullv  recognised,  the  Hamitea  are  described  as  those  who 
previously  occupied  the  dilTereiit  countries  into  wiiich  the  Ara- 
Ulienn  race  afienvards  forced  iheir  way;  and  ihey  always  appear 
as  leading  a  city  lUc.  and,  therefore  too  often  one  of  luxury 
and  vice,  in  contrail  to  the  purer  and  sterner  morals  of  the  pag- 
total  tribes  who  descended  from  the  mountain^  of  Aram.  Thus 
Scriplurc  (Gen.  x.  ei  setf.)  attributes  to  the  race  of  Ham  not  only 
the  aboriginal  population  of  Canaan,  with  its  wealthy  and  civilized 
coinmunilies  on  the  coast,  but  also  the  mi«:bty  empires  of  Babylon 
nnd  Nineveh,  the  rich  kingdoms  of  Sheba  and  Havilah  in  Arabia 
Felix,  and  the  wonderful  realm  of  Egypt.  There  Is  every  reason 
to  believe- — ^indeed.  in  some  cases,  the  proof  amounts  to  demon- 
strntion — that  nil  these  Hamitc  nations  spoke  languages  which 
differed  onlv  dialertically  from  those  of  the  Syrci-Arabie  family. 
It  is,  theiij  an  obvious  conclusion  that  they  belonged  to  an  earlier 
stream  fif  emigrants  from  the  same  district,  and  that  they  had  nc- 
cjuired  habits  of  tivilizalion  and  regular  govertimenl  at  a  Very  early 
period — aiilcrior  by  many  generations  to  the  descent  of  the  She- 
mites  from  Arp:tkshad. 

The  course  of  this  first  tide  of  population  may,  we  thinks  he 
traced.  The  Hamiles  descended  the  Tigris  and  Eu])hrates,  and 
while  one  body,  lurning  to  the  right  from  a  more  norlbern  pointin 
their  progress,  occupied  the  land  of  Canaan,  other  emigrants  seem 
to  have  left  the  main  body  nt  the  bend  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
colonizing  the  south  of  Arabia  and  the  whole  of  Arabia  Feli\, 
ihey  appear  lo  have  crossed  the  Red  Sea.  and  to  have  settled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  unconscious  of  the  mig'hty  part  which  they  were 
destined  to  play  in  the  great  drama  of  history.  The  confirmations 
of  these  views  are  to  he  found  in  the  most  ancient  records  and 
traditions,  no  less  (ban  in  the  most  recent  investigations  of  philo- 
logers.     Wc  have  already  quoted  the  book  of  Genesis,     Herodotus 
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(\.  1,  vii.  89)  and  Strabo  (p.  42)  agree  in  referrrag  ibe  origin  of 

the  Phcenicioins  tn  the  coasts  of  the  Erythraean  sea — a  term  which 

then  incSuded  llie  Persian  Oulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  nnd  ibe  Red 

Sea — so  that  th^y  recognised  an  affinity  between  the  Phoenicians 

and  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  soultiern  and  western  Arabia.      M. 

[Fresnel  has  shown  that  the  language  of   the  Himyarile  Arabs 

(the  Homeritae   of  soulb-wesiern    Arabia)    approximates   more 

nearly  to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  than  to  tlie  modern  or  ancient 

Arabic;  and  the  connexion  of  these  tribes  with  the  Abvssinians 

and  Ethiopians  is  well  knuwn,     Aloreover,  the  Greek  geographers 

agree  in  reckoning  Egypt  as  part  and   parcel  of  Asia  in  general, 

and  of  Arabia  in   particular.      Knowing,  then,  as  we  do,  that 

Egyptian  civilization  descended  the  Nile,  from  This  to  Memphis, 

,»nd  having  ntiw  the  means  of  confuting  the  hypothesis  that  it  wns 

ideriv«l  from  Meroe  »nd   Ethiopia,  we  are  driren  by  every  cod- 

'  lideralion  to  seek  a  chain  of  connesion  between  the  irivilizers  ctf 

Upper  Egypt  and  the  founder*  of  the  primeval  nmnarchies  of 

Nineveh  and  Babylon.      Nor  are  there  any  physioiogical  diihcul' 

^ties  in  the  way  of  this  conclusion.     We  believe  thai  the  unity  of 

^the  human   race  will  ere  long  be  established  philoldgically,  and 

that  while  the  influences  of  climate.  &c.,  will  be  proved  adequate 

to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  complexion  and   features,  the 

civilized  and  cultivated  races  will  always  be  found  to  jMHsess  a 

craniological  structure  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  their  social 

^and  intellectual  development.      An  American,  Dr,  Morton,  seems 

to  have  proved  this  by  a  sufficient  induction  in  the  case  of  the 

ancient  Eg^'ptinns  (see  Prichard's  Natural  liisfory  of  Maiu  pp. 

'670,  sqq.]  ;   and  we  feel  convinced  that,  as  anthrnpdugy  advances 

Lin  its  slow  but  certain  progress,  we  shall    be  furnished    with  in- 

Icrenaing  evidence  that  as  the  skin,  the  hair,  and  the  mere  bodily 

jiramc  vary  with  the  latitude  and  n&ture  of  the  country^  the  rational 

Ipowers  of  man  vary  directly  as  his  civilixation, 

On  the  ethnography  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  many  important 
questions  connected  with  an  inquiry  into  tliat  subject,  we  expect 
to  find  some  new  and  insiructive  combinations,  in  the  concluding 
Volumes  of  the  Chevalier  Bungen's  work.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
are  anxious  to  recognise,  in  the  part  already  published,  a  most 
Valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Europe,  and  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  our  countrymen  will  soon  be  able  to  study 
the  book  in  a  translation  sanctioned  and  revised  by  the  author 
himself. 
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IRT.  IX. — 1.  DcspaicJiMcf  l!ie  Ripht  Hon.  LiPttt. -General  \^s~ 
count  Hardinge,  G.C.B.,  Governor- Gent?rril  of  India  ;  the  Ri^ht 
Hon.  General  Lord  Gouffh,  G.C.B.,  Commander-in-Chief; 
Major-Gtnerai  Sir  H.  Smith,  Bart,  G.CB,;  and  other 
Documents-      London.  8vo.  1846. 

%    The  P}t>}jah,  f)eiug  a  Brief  Account  of  Ike  Country  of  the  Sikhs,  ' 
J*c.      By  Lieut. -Col.  Steinbach,    late  of   tlie    Service    of  the 
Maltarajoli  Runjeet  Singb.    2nd  edit.  London,  postSvo,  1840. 

"pROBABLY  *very  reader  is  aware  that  the  Punjab  derivei  ita 
■^  name  Irnm  two  Persian  words — 'pujij,'  signifying  'five,'  and 
'mibp'  '  ivntcr.'  Of  the  five  gjeat  rivers  which  run  lbrouo;h  il — 
namely,  the  Indus,  the  Jejium,  the  Chcnab,  the  Ravee,  nnd  the 
Sutlej — tlie  first  and  last  form,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  ita 
g'eogrnphical  boundnries;  but  its  political  limits  are  much  more 
exten&ive.  They  embrace  a  territory  which  —  if  we  include 
Peshawur,  the  coDnlries  west  of  the  Indus,  Iskardoh,  LadaVb, 
and  other  hilUstntee — uieasures  full  sis  bundrp'l  miles  from  east 
to  west,  by  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  lUereal)nuts>  from  north  to 
sotilh. 

Besides  its  five  principal  rivers,  the  Punjab  is  watered  b^  tri- 
bmary  streams  innumerable,  four  at  least  of  which  are  of  large 
volume-  These  are  the  Puajnud,  the  Trinab,  the  Epara^  and 
the  Bcas:  winch,  wiLh  the  greater  rivers  into  which  they  fall,  are 
availabSe  for  purposes  of  inland  navig-ation  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
two  thousand  miles.  This  is  owing'  in  a  great  degree  to  the  peculiar 
shape  nf  the  country,  which  is  a  huge  inclined  plain,  rising,  where 
it  is  highest,  not  more  than  1600  feet,  and  descending  from  that, 
by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  lo  the  level  of  the  sea.  (^Steinbach, 
p.  2.)  As  may  be  imagined,  ihe  facilities  afforded  to  irrigation  in 
*uch  ft  country  are  very  great,  and  they  do  not  appe-ir  to  have 
been  neglected :  but  one  serious  drawback  attends  the  peculiar 
cottformalion  of  the  sol! — that  all  the  riverSj  not  excepting  even 
the  Sullej  and  the  Indus,  are  liable  to  change  their  course. 
Hence  many  a  town,  and  village,  and  castle,  which  once  stood 
upon  the  banlis  of  a  navigable  river,  is  aeeti  falling  to  decay  in 
the  heart  of  a  sandy  desert;  while  other  and  newer  structures 
are  lising  where  the  water  flows  ;  for  it  is  the  universal  custom 
among  the  inhabitniils  of  the  Punjab  to  dwell  as  much  a«  possible 
iji  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  rivers. 

The  principal  towns  are  Lahore,  Umtilzer,  Mooltan,  \"uzeer- 
abad.  Mozuflerabad,  Kashmir  or  Siranuggur,  and  Peshawur. 
The  chief  fortresses  are  Uinritzert  esteemed,  though  without 
much  reason,  a  place  of  great  strength;  Rotasj  on  the  high  road 
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from  Lahore  to  PesUawur,  strong  from  sUuaUon,  but  falling  into 
■  decay  ;  ami  Altock,  on  the  InJus,  which  commands  ihe  passage 
■of  the  river.     Lahore  itsell'  is  a  town  of  considerable  size,  the 
'cirpuil  nf  ihn  fonificalions  cstpeding  seven  EngH&b  miles.      Hav- 
ing been  tlic  seat  of  government  thrnughout  ihe  period  when  the 
'Punjab  formed  a  valuable  province  of  the  Mo^ul  empire,  it  con- 
■taiiis  iiumenms  remains  of  handsome  mosques,  serais,  and  monu- 
ments; and   near   it   is  a    tnagtiificent   tomb,  of  a   (juadrang^ular 
shape,    that   cf   ihe    Tilmperor   Jchangccr.      '  The  streets,'  sajs 
Colonel  Steinbaeh,  '  like  nhnse  of  Indian  towns  in  general,  are 
narrow  and  diirty.     The  houses,  ihoug^h  luftj,  arc  sun-ounded  for 
the  most  part  by  dead  walls,  which  give  1o  the  place  a  very  sombre 
nspcct,  scarcely  relici-eJ  by  the  bustle  of  the  bazaars,  where,  in 
mean  and  incommodious  edifices,  merchandise  of  every  description 
is  exposed  to  sale.     There  are  not   many  g^ardens  within  the  town 
itself,  but  its  vicinity  is  overspread  with  Juxurianl  orchards,  amid 
which  masses  of  ruins  lie  scallored.'  (p.  4.)      Umiilzer,  the  capital 
when    Runjeet  Sing;h  swayed  the  sceptre,  is  of  somewhat  larger 
extent  than  Lahore,  and,  lying  between  the  rivers  Beas  snd  Ravee, 
is  a  place   of  considerabli:  commercial    importance.     It  derives 
its  name—'  Amrela  Sarei,'  that  is,  *  tlie  fountain  of  Immortality ' 
— from  a  superb  tnnk   or  lal^p,   of  which  one  of  the  earlier  ex- 

?ounder3  of  the  Sikh  religion  was  the  excavator.  A  temple  to 
'ishnu  standa  upon  a  small  island  in  ihe  centre  of  (his  lake,  which 
pilgrims  and  devotees  maintain  in  great  splendour  by  their  offer- 
ings, (ibid.)  The  most  sltikin»  feature  is,  however,  the  lofty 
fortress  of  Govm»l*bur,  whirh  owes  ils  existence  lo  Runjeet,  and 
was  by  him  used  as  a  place  of  safekeeping  for  ihe  treasure  which 
he  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  accumulating. 

From  llic  times  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  we  first  become 
acquainted  with  it,  down  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Sikh  empire 
under  the  late  Runjeet,  the  history  of  the  Punjab  presents  us  with 
little  else  than  aseriesof  fierce  wars  and  bloody  revolutions.  Form- 
ing a  hif^hway  of  approach  to  every  adventurer  from  Central  Asia, 
whom  rumours  of  enormous  wealth  might  induce  to  attempt  the 
invasion  of  ilindostan,  it  has  submitted  easily  lu  a  succession  of 
conquerors, — Greek  giving'  way  U>  Parthian,  Parthian  to  Scytbiaj:, 
Scythian  to  Tartar,  and  Tartar  to  Mogul  and  A  ffghan .  Of  the  last 
of  these  races  was  Baber,  who,  in  15*^6,  established  himself  per- 
manently on  the  throne  of  Delhi  ;  and  became,  to  use  Ihc  language 
of  an  elegant  historian,  '  the  founder  of  a  line  of  kinjis,  untlcr  whinn 
India  rose  to  the  liighest  pitch  of  prosppriiy,  and  out  of  the  ruins  of 
whose  empire  all  the  c:tistiin|^  states  in  that  country  are  composed.'* 
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While  the  title  of  war  tlius  swept  continually  over  them,  the 
^real  body  of  tlie  people  of  tlie  Punjab  seem  lo  liave  adhered, 
bo  lb  in  liieir  cl^'ll  iisiives  anil  in  their  reli^iuus  npinians,  to  the 
cuslnmB  of  tli^ir  forefathera.  HinLlcos,  chteHv  of  the  Bhudist 
order,  tvlien  AlcxtLnder  the  Great  came  nmong  them,  tliej"  cun- 
linaed.  in  defiance  of  Mohammed  and  persecution,  lo  profeu 
fibtlddism  still ;  till  ton;ir<Is  the  niitldle  of  the  si:;teenlh  conlury 
B  new  &ecl  arose,  nhicli,  humble  in  it^  lirsL  beginnings,  attained 
ultimately  to  preat  power,  and  might  have  exerted,  had  there  been 
common  prudence  lo  ntntruL  it,  a  permanent  influence  oy^r  ibe, 
political  destinies  of  India.  Of  lliis  sect — the  Eectol  the  Sikhs — ; 
Nanac,  a  Hindoo  of  the  Chastrva  caste  and  Vidi  tribe,  was  the 
founder.  He  was  Ijorn  at  the  little  vitlage  of  Talwnndi  in  the 
province  of  Lahore,  in  a.d.  I^IGO.  His  father  brought  him 
up  m  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  endeavoured  lo  advance  biv 
fortunes  in  life  by  turning  his  nLteulion  lo  commerce;  but  Naiiac 
seems  to  have  been  from  his  cbildhtKid  averse  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  World,  and  to  bare  rGsig;ned  biinsolf  wholly  to  ths 
medilauon  nf  dtvine  thing's,  under  the  guidance,  as  his  dis>L'iplcs 
affirmed,  of  immediate  insjuration.  Thus  employed  he  came  to 
theounclufiion  that  the  essenlial  di0'crcnce3  betiveen  ihc  tbenilogies 
of  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Bhudist  were  mure  nominal  than 
Teal ;  that  both  religions  bad  one  common  origin,  though  both  were 
overlaid  by  many  errors;  and  that  it  was  his  mission  to  bring 
back  the  votaries  of  each  to  the  profession  nf  a  pUTo  theism. 
The  moral  code  of  this  estraordinary  man  seems  to  have  been 
worthy  of  bis  theology.  He  tnu^ht  that  in  the  sight  of  God  all 
men  arc  equal ;  that  the  diatinc lions  of  caste,  cmisidcred  as  a 
religious  inslilution,  were  faulty;  that  so  far  as  they  tended  to 
preserve  order  in  society,  they  migbl  innocently  be  retained  ;  but 
that  lo  push  the  consideration  of  tbem  farther,  so  as  lo  throw  an 
impassable  gulf  between  man  and  man,  was  impious.  He  incul- 
cated universal  charily,  universal  kindness,  universal  forbearance, 
a  perfect  toleration  of  all  creeds  and  of  all  forms  and  usages  of 
worship;  and  ho  declared  himself  an  enemy  to  war,  no  matter 
under  what  pretext  undertaken.  As  mit;ht  be  expected,  the' 
name  of  Nanac  Shah  is  associated  by  tradition  with  all  sorts  of 
fabolou^  transactions;  but  this  much  appears  to  be  certain,  that 
the  life  nf  the  man  corresponded  well  with  the  spirit  of  his 
teaching;  and  that  both  being  gracious  and  of  good  report,  he 
was  marvellously  successful  in  making  converts. 

Nanar  died  og;^ed  and  in  peace.  He  lefi  his  church,  if  the 
term,  be  admissible,  in  3uch  an  organised  and  eBiCicnt  state  that 
there  arose  forthwith  a  successor  lo  himself;  and  for  a  century 
and  more,  down  lo  the  year  1606,  it  held  the  even  tenor  of  its 
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Way.  But  the  Guru.nr  cbief  priest,  of  that  peHotl^  either  de- 
ttrous  of  glvino:  a  wider  publicity  lo  th*^  principles  of  liis  serl,  or 
fearful  lest,  in  the  progress  of  time,  they  might  become  corrupt. 
collecter!  into  a  volume  the  aacred  treatises  of  his  predecessore. 
and  blending'  tliem  wilb  view^  of  his  own  on  various  important 
topics,  g:ave  a  new  consistency  niid  also  a  new  prominency  to  the 
system.  The  consequence  wns,  that  the  suspicions  of  tke  ruliiig; 
powers  Tiere  excited.  Ar^un-Ma],  this  zealous  Guru,  was  thrown 
into  prison  ;  and  the  Sikh  failh  being'  declaretl  lo  he  at  variance 
with  the  Koran,  arnd  Incompatible  with  the  welUbeing  of  the  state, 
the  flanne  of  perseculion  was  kindled, 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  perBGculion,  sooner  or  Inter,  to  provoke 
t-esistance,  and  the  sword  once  drawn  for  the  defence  of  men's 
religious  opinions  almost  always  operates  a  change  for  the  woirie 
in  ihcir  moral  principles.  The  Sikhs,  whom  their  founder  had 
devOled  lo  peace  and  to  the  practice  ol  universal  benevolence, 
became  by  dcprees  fannlica  in  war.  Guru  GoWnd,  ihe  tenth  land 
last  of  ihe  hi^h  priests,  spent  his  vvhole  life  in  contests  with 
Arungzebe,  He  formed  great  designs  for  the  erection  of  a 
religious  and  military  commonivflallli,  and  carried  tliem  into  effect 
wiitli  the  spirit  of  a  Grecian  lawfrivcr.  It  was  his  purpose  to 
bring  about  a  complete  change  in  tUe  habits,  character,  and  creetl 
of  bis  followers — and  he  sacceeded.  Hitherto  the  Sikhs  had 
carried  arms  Onh;  in  self-ilefencc;  he  brol(etbraugh  a  lule  which 
impO'sed  limits  on  bis  own  ambition;  and  admitting  converts  from 
all  tribes,  used  his  best  endeavours  lo  array  the  ivhole  of  the 
popula:tion  in  resistance  to  the  Mohammedan  goverriment.  What 
Nnnac  bad  endeavoured  cautiously  and  by  slow  degrees  to  bring 
about,  he  accomplished  by  the  force  of  a  peremptory  edicl.  All 
who  subscribed  lo  ihc  Sikh  doctrine  be  placed,  ns  much  as  pos- 
sible, on  a  level,  making  the  personal  exertions  of  a  Sudra  as  con- 
ducive to  bis  own  advaiiecinent  as  those  of  the  I3rahmin.  Moham- 
medans equally  with  Hindoos  he  received  with  open  arms,  and 
bestowing  upon  all  alike  the  linnourahle  appellation  of  'Singh,' 
he  caused  every  individual  S'kh,  no  matter  how  lowly  born,  to 
regard  the  Bajpoqt  as  his  brother.  Finally,  bis  followers,  whom 
he  denominated  Khalsa  Singh,  were  required  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  arms — lo  carrv  steel  always  about  with  them — lo  wear  a 
blue  dress,  to  let  ihe  liair  and  beard  grow,  and  to  salute  one  an- 
other with  the  cry,  '  Wn  Guruji  Ka  Khalsa ! '  that  is,  '  Victory  to 
the  stale  of  ihe  Guru!' 

Guru  Gbviiid  nas  the  last  spiritual  chief  of  the  Sikhs,  He 
ilied  insane,  after  sustaining  terrible  reverses;  and  Sandn,  or 
Enmlu,  a  religious  ascetic,  though  be  took  the  holy  man's  place 
t9  leader  of  a  military  confederacy,  did  not  venture  to  contravene 
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3  prophecy  which  hiiel  liniiled  ihe  number  of  hl;gh  prieets  to  ten. 
Under  Bainla.  however,  the  commonweal ih  ^tew,  and  at-quired 
consUienr^.  It  survived  Ihe  Invasion  of  Nadir  SLsL  from  Persia; 
Ihe  irniplion  of  ihe  Affglian  Shah  Abdalla;  the  wars  of  the 
Alahraita:^  for  auprFirar^' in  Hindostan;  and  all  tlic  persecutions 
that  atteaded  each  of  tbem.  Thp  battle  of  Paniput — hardly  less 
fatal  lo  the  ARghan  than  to  the  Mahrattn — gave  new  life  to  the 
Sikh  Coilfederacv,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  transfer  of  supreme 
power  into  the  hands  of  ibe  most  daring  of  its  members. 

The  constilution  of  society  amon^  this  singular  people  (far  as 
6  people  we  niay  henceforth  describe  them)  appears  t<»  have  re- 
sembled in  mnny  respeetv  that  of  our  own  Angl^i-Saxon  ancestors. 
A  number  of  sirdars  or  chiefs,  independent  one  of  the  oilier, 
spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and  seizing',  each  according 
l«  bis  strength,  whatever  fell  in  his  way>  acknowledged  no  supe- 
rior. The  sirdars  met  in  council  at  plated  seasons,  when  the 
general  welfare  reijuired  it,  to  ilelcrmine  the  steps  ibat  should  be 
taken  ;  but  he  whom  the;-  might  elect  to  command  in  some  par- 
tlculnr  service,  abrogated  bis  authority  as  $oon  as;  that  service  was 
ended;  and  forthnitb  the  stale  became  once  more  a  mere  con- 
federacy of  chieftains.  And  the  power  of  the  sirdar,  in  his  own 
missul,  or  tribe,  appears  lo  have  been  by  no  meanj  ])lcnary.  His 
followers  exacted  each  a  share  in  the  land  acquired,  and  rendered 
to  iheir  chief  only  the  same  sort  of  service  which  he  Was  bound  to 
afford  to  the  coinmonwpallh.  A  commtjnity  so  made  up  had  no 
principle  of  cohesion  within  itself.  As  lon^^  as  the  pressure  of 
a  common  danger  was  upon  them,  the  chiefs  might  control  and 
keep  in  abeyance  their  mutual  jealousies ;  but  the  dung:er  was  no 
sooner  removed  than  the  dormant  feeling  revivedj  and  they  lived 
almost  constantly  in  a  stale  of  inlestinc  strife. 

On  the  final  departure  of  Ahmed  Shah  from  Hindostan, 
twelve  sirdars  established  a  divided  daniinion  over  tbe  Punjab. 
Their  influence,  such  as  it  was,  depended  on  the  strengLh  of  the 
armed  contingents  which  they  were  respectively  bound  to  furnish 
for  the  public  service ;  and  these  seem  to  have  graduated  from 
2,000  horse  to  10,000.  The  tribe  of  the  grandfather  of  Ruojeet 
was  assessed  at  only  ii,500  horse  ;  but  what  he  lacked  in  physical 
power  he  more  than  made  up  by  mental  energy.  He  was  a 
great  warrior  on  a  small  scale,  who  wrested  village  after  village 
from  his  neighbours  on  every  side;  and  though  killed  by  tbe 
burning-  of  his  own  fusll  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  he  left  the  tribe 
in  a  mucb  improved  condition.  His  son,  Maha-Singb,  proved, 
as  time  advanced  upon  him,  to  be  a  worthy  scion  of  so  vigorous 
a  stock.  He  came  lo  the  chiefship  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  was 
well  supported   by  hia  missul.     He  married  the  daughter  of  a 
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neigbbouring  «ir<l«r,  wliose  inllutnce  and  re&ources  addpfl  gre; 
to  his  own;  and  was  scarce])'  become  a  father — which  litleapper- 
inmcd  to  bim  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  \\h  a^e — ere  he  liKiked 
round  for  a  match  that  miglit  offer  the  chiiDce  of  similar  advan- 
tages to  his  son  and  heir.  Ranjeet  Sing^b  came  into  the  world 
A-D.  17S0;  and  in  six  ypurs  afterwards  Was  betrothed  to  a  bride  of 
his  politic  and  ambitious  father's  choosing. 

There  was  no  stich  thinp:  as  education — using  the  term  in  the 
sense  which  ive  are  accu«lnmed  to  apply  lo  it — among  the  Sikb 
sirdars  oE  thaac  days.  Neither  Cheerut.  ihe  grandfather  of 
Runjeet,  nor  Maha.  his  father,  seema  to  have  had  any  knfuv- 
ledge  of  booJt$ ;  and  (he  latter  had  no  leisure  for  bestowing 
upon  his  son  advantages  which  he  had  never  himsoif  enjoyed. 
But  nature,  in  particular  stales  of  snciety,  is  A  very  effective 
povernesB  ;  and  rircum&lances  sharpen  the  intellects  astonishingly. 
Runjcet,  left  an  orphan  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  encou- 
riiged  by  women  and  sycophants  to  gratify  every  wish  and  every 
whim,  proved,  when  the  occasion  arose,  fully  equal  to  it;  and  in 
the  course  of  comparatively  few  years,  changed  his  place  as 
rbipflain  of  a  second  class  tribe  for  that  of  monarth  of  the  mo&t 
powerful  native  state  that  has  CFcr  existed  in  India. 

With  the  peaceful  habits  which  during-  the  first  century  of  their 
existerice  they  had  cultivated,  the  Sikhs  put  off,  parluilly  at  first 
and  ill  the  end  altogether,  the  pure  morals  of  their  founder. 
Rnbbcs-8  by  profession,  thev  became,  in  course  of  time,  as 
notorious  for  the  extravagance  of  their  vices  as  for  their  daring; 
and  as  no  restraints  nf  a  rclig;ious  nature  held  them  back,  they 
snon  ftddcd  the  intemperance  of  the  European  in  ealin*  and 
drinking,  to  Ihe  sensuality  of  the  Hindu,  and  the  Mooihhirsti- 
ness  and  frightful  propensilins  of  the  Mussulinan.  Riinject  ap- 
pears to  have  advanced  as  far  in  the  Career  of  profligacy  as  any 
of  hia  neighbours,  when  the  irruption  of  Shah  Mohammed  from 
Cabul  into  the  Punjab  suddenly  checked  him.  Chief  after  chief 
went  down  befure  the  AfTghan ;  and  Runjeet  among  the  rest, 
heing  forced  to  Ace  for  his  life,  abandoned  his  home,  and  with 
it  in  a  great  degree  the  taste  for  ilolh  and  effeminate  pleasures 
which  had  been  generated  there.  He  was  barely  seventeen 
when  the  march  of  the  victorious  Affghan  drove  him  into  exile, 
and  threw  him  upon  the  resources  of  his  own  genius.  They 
did  not  fail  him.  Unable  lo  oppose  force  to  force,  he  tried 
cunning,  of  whicli  he  was  a  ciinsummnte  master;  and  having 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  good  opinion  of  the  victor,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  galheriug  up,  by  little  and  little,  the  frrijjmenls  of  his 
principality.  Finally,  when  Shah  Mohammed  returned,  bafl9ed, 
from    bis    attempt   upon   Delhi,   and  in    1793   marched   hack   in 
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sbaine  Ui  his  uwn  land,  Runjcct  played  his  ca.tA%  wilb  eucb  ex^J 
quisiie  skill,  that  he  was  put  in  possession  of  Lahore  and  of  thi; 
extensive  dislrlct  round  about  it.      In.  tbat  Luur  llie  foundntions 
of  bis  greatness  were  laid,  and  he  neier  ceased  to  carrj*  fon^ard 
ibe  edifice  till  it  allained  its  completion. 

Entirely  unlettered,  and  tvitli  a  most  forbidding  aspect — for  he 
bad  suflercd  inucli  from  the  small-pux  in  infaniy,  and  was  blind 
of  an  eye — Runjeel  jet  contrived  to  establish  such  a  marked 
Sscendancj'  over  bis  Li'olher  cliiefs,  that  OOe  by  i>ne  ibey  acknow- 
ledged hiin  fur  their  master,  Not  that  he  made  any  ostentatious 
display  of  power  by  innnvaling  further  than  uiigbt  be  necessary 
upoD  the  eitablisbeil  institutions  of  ibe  country;  on  the  contrary, 
the  sirdars,  whether  won  over  by  diplomacy  or  by  force  uf  arinSj 
continued  to  he  treated  as  sirdars  itill,  and  retained  their  possc&> 
lions  33  uell  as  the  honours  and  titles  which  bad  been  bunded 
down  to  them.  But  whatever  a.utlioriiy  ibey  exercised,  even  in 
iLeir  own  missuls,  was  held  to  emanate  from  him  ;  and  be  elTec- 
tuolly  prevented  combination  for  purposes  of  revolt,  by  balancing 
them,  in  the  employuienta  to  which  be  appointed  ihern  under  the 
crown,  with  exquisite  nicety  of  ikill  onc^  against  anolher.  In 
1S02  Ronjeet's  place  was  that  of  tlie  foremost  ainon^  the  few 
remaining  but  still  powerful  lords  of  the  Punjab.  In  April, 
fSOD,  be?  was  in  a  ]X)sition,  as  supreme  luler  of  that  fertile  atate, 
to  enter  into  a  direct  treaty  with  the  British  Government,  ^vhcrebv, 
in  consideration  of  his  abstaining;  from  all  attempts  at  oggrandiuc- 
ment  beyond  ibe  Suttej  lu  the  souths  be  wiis  lett  free  to  piisLi  his 
Conquests,  on  the  north  of  that  boundary,  whithersoever  ambition 
or  fancy  might  carry  him. 

Thenceforlb  Runjeet  lived  in  peace  and  amity  with  the  Briliiih 
Government.  The  communications  between  the  courts  uf  Lahore 
and  Calcutta  were  not  very  frequent;  but  no  collision  occurred 
tu  disturb  tbc  friendly  feeling  iivhicb  it  was  the  policy  of  both 
parlies  to  maintain.  In  1819,  Runjeet  having  been  obliged  to 
employ  force,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  refractory  sirdar  to 
pay  his  tribute,  made  an  effort  to  bring  under  his  own  sway  certain 
territories  that  belonged  to  this  same  chief  on  the  left  of  the? 
SutleJ ;  but  a  Complaint  from  the  chief  to  the  British  Govern- 
meut,  and  a  remonstrance  from  Calcutta,  backed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  British  corps  under  arms,  at  once  restrained  him;  he 
withdrew  across  the  river  and  never  passed  it  again.  His  designs 
npon  Scinde.  some  years  Liter,  though  fully  raalured,  and  nowise 
at  Variance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Umrilzcr,  were  aban- 
doned, on  the  reclamalion  of  the  British  Government — leloctantly, 
perhaps,   yet  in  sincerity.      But  except  on  these  occasions^  and 
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twice  when  llic  lanienled  Burncs  visited  bis  (lurbar>  and  once  in 
1SI2  ivben  General  Ochlerlony  witnessed  ihe  martiage  of  the 
heir-apparent;  and  last  of  all  in  1 83 1,  when  Lyrd  William  Ben* 
tiiick  met  tlic  Mftharajtkh  on  the  fmnlier,  and  renew-eJ  wilh  biin 
the  compacts  of  other  jears.  little  or  mo  direct  intercourse  went  on 
beliveeii  the  two  states.  The  English,  content  lo  be  recognised 
as  masters  of  iheir  oivn  dtjininionsj  nntl  prcttectois  of  the  petty 
principalities  that  lay  between  Umballa  and  the  Sutlej,  were  in- 
different to  all  that  might  go  on  to  the  north  of  this  river  ;  while 
Runject,  well  pleased  to  be  left  to  the  indulgence  of  Lis  own 
tumours,  was  very  careful  to  avoid  offering  any  ground  of  inter- 
ference with  them. 

How  Runjeet  overran  the  to^hole  of  the  Punjab^  aWrbing  in 
due  lime  Mooltan,  Peshaivur.  and  Cashmere  in  addition,  is  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  Malcolm,  and  Elphinstone,  and  Buines. 
It  is  known  likewise  by  what  process  be  introduced  into  bis  artny 
a  state  of  discipline  and  an  extent  of  efficiency  such  as  no  native 
force  ever  previously  eshibiled.  lie  began  in  1809,  by  enticing 
intu  liia  service  deserters  from  the  En«:1ish  regiments,  and  ]>en- 
sioners  who  had  earned  their  disrliar^e ;  and  in  1822  MM^. 
Ventura  and  Allard  joined  him.  To  ibese  gcnilcnien  be  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  recasting  the  whole  order  of  his  infantry 
and  cavalry;  and  by  and  by,  on  ibe  arrival  of  M.  Court,  lbs 
artillery  a.Uo  had  it^  European  director.  Tb»l  all  were  well 
drilled,  and  the  artillery,  in  jiarticular,  put  upon  a  most  efficient 
foolinff,  the  events  of  the  late  campaign  sufficiently  attest. 

Such  an  empire  as  this,  erected  by  the  genius  of  an  individual, 
and  having  no  lime-honoured  institutions  on  which  to  resl^  runs 
imminent  risk  of  crumbling  to  pieces  on  the  death  of  the  fuunder, 
U[|]es5  there  be  ready  to  succeed  him  a  chief  possessed  of  C'^ual 
talent  and  strength  of  character  with  himself.  Tliere  was  no 
such  gifted  individual  at  hand  when  RLmjeet  dropped  the  sceptre 
of  the  Funjnb.  His  son,  Kurruck  Singh,  a  weak  man,  was  nrst 
deposed,  find  ultimately  murdered,  by  his  sonj  Noo  Nchal  Singh  ; 
^who  again,  returning  fiom  attendance  on  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  his  father,  was  killed,  not  without  strong  suspicion  of  treachery, 
by  the  fall  of  an  arch  under  which  he  passed.  Great  confusion 
ensued.  One  party  among  the  sirdsis  proMsed  to  place  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Shere  Singh,  a  son  of  Runjeet  by  another 
wife.  Others,  believing  the  assertion  of  the  widow  of  Kurruck, 
that  the  wile  of  her  .son  N<n>  Nebal  was  enceinte,  proposed  to 
nominate  her  to  the  regency.  The  Inller  faction  prevailed,  and 
for  a  brief  space  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  was  nominally 
wielded  by  a  woman.      But  such  an  order  of  things  cotdd  not 
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St ;  and  the  impossibililj  of  tbe  eveut  on  which  the  Ranee 
ted  her  claim  being  made  public,  Sbere  Singh  took  up  arms 
1  ailvanced  to  LaLurc.  He  was  joined  by  the  aiiny,  as  well 
by  the  most  powerful  of  the  cliicfs,  and  the  Queen  Regent 
lubuiitted.  She  vras  put  tu  dealli,  as  a  malter  of  course,  and 
ihere  ascended  the  throne. 
These  several  occurrences  befel  during  the  autumn  of  1839 
id  the  spring  and  summer  of  1840.  They  produced,  as  was  to 
expected,  a  complete  dislocation  of  fticiety  ;  for  where  political 
attges  are  effected  thruugh  the  intervention  of  the  military  classes, 
3  army,  which  utightla  be  the  servantancl  protector  of  the  atate, 
jcomes  at  once  ils  maslcr.  At  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  stale, 
that  the  Silvh  army,  even  in  lis  palmiest  day&,  seems  to  have  been 
an  )U-iiscd,  and  therefore  had  some  excuse  for  being;  also  a  very 
.turbulent  body.  It  was  (be  practice  of  Runjeet  himself  to  keep 
liis  troops  in  acrear  wJtli  their  pay:  indeed,  he  seldom  spoke  of 
their  wa^cs  till  they  began  to  exhibit  tolceiis  of  jnutiny ;  and 
jiien  who  h&d  been  accustomed  lo  threaten  the  'Lion  of  the 
Punjab/  and  to  prevail  against  bim  by  means  of  threats,  were  Hllie 
likely  to  exhibit  mudeialion  when  dealing  with  his  successors. 
The  troops  demanded  a  largess  ;  and  when  it  was  refused,  Attacked 
and  plundered  the  city.  They  rose  also  upon  their  European 
officers,  who,  somehow  or  another,  had  become  exceedingly  nri' 
popular ;  and  killing  many,  furced  the  rest  to  seek  safely  in  flight. 
A  puppet  like  Sbere  Singh  was  little  able  lo  resisi  anch  a 
movement.  He  yielded  every  point  that  was  pressed,  distributed 
large  sums  among  the  mutineers,  &ent  them  to  their  homes  on  a 
four  months'' furlough,  and  immediately  resigned  himself  to  the 
habits  of  low  debauchery,  which  were  more  in  consonance  With  his 
.tastes  than  the  exercise  of  (.ommand. 

All  this  while  the  relations  between  the  Eng;Iish  government 
and  that  of  the  Punjab  were  of  the  most  friendly  nature.  In 
1838,  when  the  expedition  to  Cabul  was  resolved  upon,  Lord 
Auckland  had  renewed  and  confirmed  the  treaty  of  1831,  adding 
to  it  a  formal  recognition  of  the  right  cf  the  Maharajah  to  the  ter- 
ritt>ry  of  Peshawur,  which  be  had  wrested  from  the  Aflgbans.  Oa 
ibe  fallh  of  this  treaty,  when  the  season  of  adversity  came.  Lord 
Auckland  had  proposed  to  march  General  Pollock's  army  by  ihe 
shorter  roule  of  Attock  to  Jellalabad  ;  and  os  lung  as  Runjeet 
lived,  there  was  no  reasrm  to  apprehend  thai  any  opposition  would 
be  made  lo  the  arrangement.  Bui  to  the  Sikh  soldiery  ibe  power 
of  England  had  long  been  an  object  of  jealous  abhorrence  j  and 
no  sooner  was  Runjeet  gathered  to  his  faibcrs  than  they  began 
_lo  clamour  fur  a  change  of  jtolicy,  Kurruck,  the  immediate 
;kU.C(x&sur«  was  friendly  lo  the  English  alliance — a  circumstance 
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wbicU,  added  ti>  the  exlrcme  imbecililv  of  his  cUaraclcr,  told  a»ainstc1 
him.  Noo  Nehal  made  no  secret  of  IiiS  dcterminaliun,  aOonerr 
or  later,  to  try  the  issue  of  a  struggle  M'ctli  bis  neighbours.  TUevi 
Queen  Regent  had  neither  lime  nor  iiicUnatioTi  to  take  the  suh-i 
ject  up,  far  less  to  consider  it  fully; — and  Shere  was  a  deuded*! 
enemy  lo  war.  Though  urged  by  most  of  the  chiefs,  and  by  thof 
tfhole  of  the  military  classes.  Id  fall  upon  Pollock's  rear,  and  cut 
off  his  convoys,  he  steadily  refused  ;  and  a  consjiiracy  was  fortli- 
wilh  concocted  to  get  rid  of  hinij  In  1843  he  was  murdered,  at  a 
review  of  cavalry  just  outside  the  gate  of  Lahore,  and  Aject 
Siiig^h,  his  brother-in-law,  who  did  the  deed,  endeavoured  to  seize 
the  g^iivernment.  We  confess  that  we  have  no  laste  for  describing 
ihe  atroctllcs  which  followed,  Ajeet  slew  every  member  of 
the  royal  family  whom  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  his  powers 
showing  mercy  to  none— not  even  to  an  infant  born  the  day  jire- 
vious;  and  was  himself  cut  to  pieces  in  an  atiempt  to  escipe  out 
of  the  ciladel  of  Lahore,  where  he  had  stood  a  siege.  There 
arose  fresh  factions,  fresh  strifes,  frcah  atrocities,  which  ended  in 
the  setting  up  of  a  reputed  son  of  Runjeet — _Dhuleeb  Singh 
by  name — a  child  of  tender  years,  to  whom  bis  mother,  the 
Ranee,  undertook  to  play  the  part  of  guardian  ;  but  the  ar- 
rangement led  to  no  better  results.  The  regeni,  devoted  to  her 
own  pleasures,  lacked  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  control 
the  Sjkbs.  The  Irnopa,  receiving  no  pay,  went  hither  and 
Ibilher  (o  plunder;  and  in  the  end,  the  only  features  of  the  right' 
military  character  which  that  armed  mob  retained  were  courage 
and  a  soldierlike  willingness  to  obey  its  officers  in  the  6e!d  ; 
and  officers  and  men  equally  clamoured  to  be  let  loose  against  the 
English. 

'1  his  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the 
Cabul  expedition,  or  to  ask  how  far  the  war  with  China,  which 
came  upon  the  back  of  it,  might  or  might  not  have  l>een  avoided. - 
The  true  causes  of  the  former  seem  to  us  never  to  have  been  fully 
set  forth  ;  the  latter  we  believe  to  have  been  as  indis]icnsable.  as 
in  its  resirlls  it  bids  fair  to  be  advantageous  to  the  whole  civilised 
World,  But  the  irametlipte  consequence  to  ihe  Indian  govern- 
ment was  a  complete  cxLausliun  of  the  treasury,  which  in  1830 
had  exhibited  a  disposable  surplus  of  snmething  like  ten  millions 
sterliiyg.  Iq  a  mililary  point  of  view,  likewise,  neither  war  pros- 
pered in  the  hands  of  the  government  which  undertook  it.  Lord 
Auckland's  force  in  the  Chinese  seas  proved  inadequate  to 
the  occasion ;  with  Ihe  details  uf  pour  Elphinstone's  itnbecilily 
and  disaster  our  memories  are  still  laden  :  anil  the  effects  of  total 
defeat  in  one  quarler,  and  of  very  equivocal  success  in  another.  * 
told  powerfully  against  the  mural  inAuence  of  England  in  the  Kasl. 
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It  was  asserted  in  Lead enhaU- street,  more  loudly  than  even  at  th* 
Carllnn  Club,  (but  lUe  ppace  of  Tnd'iEi  had  been  tlisturbed,  and  llie 
eKistenceof  ihe  Compnny's  empire  jeopardised,  wilb  a  view  rather 
lo  gain  a  liltle  eclat  for  a  falling  cabinet  than  to  ac:cenipli«.h  any 
impurtaat  end  in  Asiatic  politics  ;   and  the  assumed  author  of  the 
miEcbief  being  recalled.    Lord  £llenboruuj;h  was    appointed  lo' 
succeed  him.      Il  was  pressed  upun  llie  new  Governor-Generalj  in  ] 
eecret  conclave  and  at  public  dinners,    that  Ibe  main  purpose  of' 
bis  advancement  was    to  §;ive  him  an  opportunity  of  realoring.] 
peace  to   Asia,  and  of  leading;  l>nck  lUe  rainda  of  ihe  Company'*  i 
servants  from  dreams  of  military  glory  to  prujecls  of  comuiercin " 
and  fiscal  improvement.     Tbat  be  would  retrieve  tbe  disgraces  of 
the  preceding  admuii&tration,  the  Directors  expected.      Till  thi^ 
should  be  done,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  security  for  the  Indian^ 
ett]]ure ;    but    having    dene    so,   the    Court  anticipated    tliat   he 
would  bend  all   his  rifjorous  faculties,  and  employ  all  bis  recog- 
nised knowledge  of  Indian  aifaira,  in  the  an'angement  of  plan* 
for  beltexing  the  condition   of  the  people,  and  increasing,  by  b 
wise  economy,  the  dividends  on  East  India  stock.    How  bis  Dird- 
sbip  fulfdled  these  expectaliuns  is  fresh  In  the  rocollectiun  of 
our  readers.     He  fully  redeemed  the  disgrace  of  the  Cabul  mas- 
sacre.    He  broti^ht  the  war  with  China  to  a  gliirioua  and  a  profit- 
able termination  ;  and  achieved  a  not  less  important  triumph  by 
restoring  discipline  and  good   feeling  to  some  native  corps  which 
had    begun  to  com]>iain,  not  nltugethcr  without  reason,  that  tbe 
Hutborities  seemed  disposed  to  break  fallh  with  them. 

While  the  Directors  were  rejoicing  over  these  achievements, 
and  counting  the  financial  results  that  were  to  arise  out  of  ihemj 
and  writing  despatches  inculeative  of  a  pacific  policy,  and  hint- 
ing at  retrenchments  in  every  department  of  the  state,  tbe  new 
Governor-General,  whether  obeying  the  impulse  of  bis  own 
ireninsH  or  carried  away  by  tbe  tide  of  circumstances  which  he 
found  it  impossible  to  stem,  plunged  into  new  wars — marching  one 
armv  from  Bombay,  under  Sir  Charles  Napier,  into  Scinde  i 
and  sending  anotherj  with  Sir  Hu^h  Gough  (now  commander- 
in-chief),  against  the  well-appointed  forces  i.>f  Guallior.  The 
same  brilliant  success  which  attended  Lis  endeavours  elsewhere 
waited  upon  the  combinations  of  his  military  leaders  in  both  quar- 
ters. The  battles  of  Meeance  and  Hyderabad  placed  the  whole 
of  Srinde  at  our  feet ;  and  the  Ameers  being  deposed,  it  was  for- 
mally annexed  to  the  Indian  empire.  At  Maharajpore,  likewise, 
and  at  Punniar,  Sir  Hugh  Cough's  troops  covered  themselves 
with  glory,  their  commander  esbibitlng  a  degree  uf  skill  as  well 
us  O^  bravery  for  wLicb,  in  Ottr  opinion,  sulficient  justice  has  not 
yet  been  done  him.     Indeed,  Sir  Hugh  Gough'j  whole  proceed- 
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innfs,  frotn  the  <lay  that  he  assumed  the  commant]  of  the  armjr  of 
China  down  to  the  crowning  victory  at  Subraoa,  have  been  marked 
thrnughtmt  hy  as  much  of  foreihoucrht  as  of  courage.  The  bold- 
ness for  which  be  has  been  censuretl  clearly  showeid  that  he  knew 
the  sort  of  encmj'  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  ;  and  he  is  ihe 
ablest  Genera!  who  brings  to  hear  upon  the  force  thai  is  op- 
posed to  him  the  t&cUcs  which  hold  owt  iLe  surest  prospect  of  vic- 
tory. Far  be  it  from  ub  to  detract  from  the  well-earned  renown  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier.'  He  condunted  the  Scinde  campaign  with 
exceeding  judgment,  i*ndfoug-bt  his  battles  well.  Bullet  il  not  be 
forgotten,  if  the  merits  iif  the  two  commanders  must  be  balanced, 
that,  the  real  strength  of  nntive  armies  lies  in  their  artillery,  in 
which  arm  the  Ameers  were  much  feebler  than  we;  whereas  both 
in  China  and  at  Maharajpore  our  inferiority  in  the  number  of 
pieces  as  well  as  in  the  weight  of  metal  was  prodigious.  The 
victory  at  Maharajporc  may  have  cost  more  lives  than  that  of 
Hyderabad;  but  on  the  former  occasion  we  opposed  thirty  lig^ht 
guns  lo  fifly-eigbt,  many  of  heavy  calibre;  whereas  ia  the  latter 
the  supcriui'ity  was  on  our  side,  as  rcgiards  both  the  number  and 
the  weight  of  the  cannon  engaged.  We  must  not.  however, 
forget,  that  witli  the  campaigns  of  Scinde  and  Guallinr  out 
concern  for  the  present  goes  no  further  than  lo  trace  the  effei;!.  if 
any,  which  they  may  have  had  in  leading  to  the  war  winch  has 
just  terminated  at  Lahore.  And  of  this  there  can  be  liille 
doubt,  because  it  is  no  lunger  a  secret  that  the  jealou&y  of  ihc 
Sikhs,  already  active  enoug;h,  bc^camc  inflamed  a  thousiitid'fold 
at  the  tidings  of  our  triumphs  ;  <ind  that  the  treaty  of  Guallior. 
though  it  secured  us  from  allactv  on  the  flank,  sent  a  Large  num- 
ber of  irritated  soldiers,  with  cannon  and  munitions  of  war,  to 
swell  the  amount  and  brace  the  confidence  of  the  Sikh  army. 

Brilliant  as  Lord  El  le  it  borough's  ail  ministration  had  been,  and 
eminent  as  was  the  success  of  his  warlike  projects,  his  general 
policy,  perhaps  bis  style  and  manner  of  explaining  it,  proved  by 
no  means  aceeptal>le  In  the  authorities  at  the  India  House.  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  whole  rogplrv,  and  in  admitted  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  cabinet,  the  Court  of  Directors,  asseiicd  a  privi- 
lege, which  undeniably  belonged  to  them  ;  Lord  Ellenborough 
Was  recalled,  and  Sir  Henry  Haidinge  ap|H)inted  lo  be  bis  suc- 
cessor.     That  noble    soldier    and    able  statesman    had,  on  the 


*  We  My  iidtLing  iiuvr  u  tu  t1jc  t)riliiECAl  and  ifipl^iniKlii:  tlejAtliMtiit  ofSh  ClmtlM 
Nnpipr'a  Scinite  nervicni.  That  is  a,  sejiaiule  and  vety  itii;>i>rtant  ■utijecl  |  liut  •/'n  itiiitl 
WB.il  Ull  we  IravE  snrii  the  aecund  Pari  o(  Cuiijficl  Oiitrttm'^  '  Cvtnoi'FMIary  '  Uil  (;'e[|i;r4l 
Wilii*in  NnpLer's  '  HiMvrf '  of  liti  tirutfacr'*  Euxterm  acliiicvoiTifiili.  Ttie  first  Fdri.  ivc 
inu«l:  owit,  liM  a  dkiuagirig:  upecl.  It  it  just  piiUiabi^d  by  Bla>;k*iMH]  of  KJiitibilrgb ; 
auii  uf  tilt'  ikill  ajid  rigoiir,  a't  leoiL,  uf  tlio  peirociiiiaiicv  tiicro  van  be  no  duubi. 
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&r3l  tidings  of  the  reverses  at  Cabul^  been  recjuested  to  assume 
the  chief  difcctiou  of  ibe  Indian  army,  and,  with  cbsracteristic 
disiolerealedness,  had  refused  1i>  come  between  ihf;  officers  already 
in  cninmand  of  the  Company's  troops  and  the  glory  whith  be  felt 
assured  they  were  able  and  anxJuus  to  aci|uire  by  avejig:lng  for 
themselves  ibo  deaiU  of  (heir  comrades.  But  now,  when  il  was 
made  known  to  him  that  bolb  the  Company  ai^J  the  Ministry 
requtTed  that  be  sbauld  put  himself  in  the  post  t>f  diiEculiy 
and  dan^rer,  he  at  once  consented.  Sir  Henry  was  sworn  in 
Governor  General  early  in  May,  1844,  and  in  lirtSe  more  than 
three  weeks  was  on  lus  way,  overland,  for  the  seat  of  bis  Gu' 
Fernment. 

If  there  had  been  urgent  arguments  addretsed  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borougb  in  favour  of  a  peaceful  reign,  the  wish  both  of  the 
Directors  and  of  the  Cabinet  on  that  bead  was  expressed  with 
Jncreased  eartieslness  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge.  He  w»»  given  to 
understand  that  nothing  short  of  invasion  from  abroad,  or  some 
outrage  upon  the  national  honour,  such  as  it  intg^ht  be  unsafe 
to  leavR  unnoticed,  wou!d  justify  blm  in  the  eyes  of  bis  employers 
for  embarking  in  hosule  operations ;  aud  it  was  especially  im- 
pressed upon  bira  that  he  should  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Sikbs,  so  lung  a*  they  left  the  territories 
of  the  Company,  and  of  the  princes  ivbom  tbi?  Cornptiuy  had 
undertaken  to  protect,  unmolested.  It  is  iiercssarv  lo  stale  all 
this  dearly,  in  order  thai  the  true  causes  of  our  seeming  unpre- 
paredness  to  encounter  tbe  danger  of  a  Sikh  invasion,  when  it 
Came,  may  be  underslwid.  For  it  is  no  lungrer  a  secret,  that 
one  great  reason  for  the  abrupt  recall  of  Lord  Ellcnborougb  wat 
found  in  the  fears  of  tbe  Court  of  Directors,  that  having  settled 
Scinde  and  Guallior  in  bis  owd  rtay,  be  might,  under  tbe  pretext 
of  keeping  ivar  at  a  distance,  cnlcr  upon  a  crusade  against  ibe 
Punjab.  Tlius  urged  from  without,  and  being  lifted  by  bis 
well-earned  reputation  as  a  soldier  above  the  common  cravings 
of  professional  ambition.  Sir  Henry  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
yfliccj  more  anxious  than  perhaps  any  other  Governor-General 
ever  been  before  bim  to  signalise  the  etiiire  term  of  Us  resi^ 
dence  in  India  by  the  useful  labours  of  peace.  At  ibe  same 
time,  be  did  not  Consider  himself  bound  either  to  censure  or  lo 
retrace  tbe  steps  which  his  predecessor  might  have  taken  in  an 
opposite  direction.  He  found  that  tbe  attention  of  Lord  Ellen- 
boroush  had  been  turned  seriously  towards  the  norlb-iveslern 
frontier;  that  all  the  towns,  from  Delhi  to  Kurnaul,  were  filled 
with  troiips;  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  bad  already  surveyed 
the  whole  extent  of  the  protccled  slates  with  a  view  to  make 
choice    of  military  positions ;    and    that  tbe  advanced    posts  uf 
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Loodtana  ^Dfl  Ferozepore  were  garriBoneJ.  Sir  Wemy  H^o^inge 
neither  antHd  anything  of  all  ihis,  aor  ftmnd  fault  iviih  it;  but  he 
carefQlly  abstained  from  the  liiscussion  in  council  or  elsewhere 
of  topics  which  migUt  turn  men's  thouglits  lo  war  ;  and,  without 
neglecting  any  necessary  preparalions,  bent  himself  to  the  arrange- 
mcot  of  plans  for  the  belter  educalioti  of  the  people  of  India, 
>nd  the  C4>inmenceinent  of  works  which  inight  facilitate  commu' 
nicatlon  through  the  cnunlry,  and  nild  ferltlily  to  its  plains  hy 
helter  drainage  and  more  abundant  means  of  irrtgation. 

While  the  Governor- General  is  giving  encQuragement  lo  the 
erection  of  native  schools,  and  marking  out  highwavs,  railroads,  and 
a  canal  which  shall  pass  through  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  if  we  cast  our  eyes  rapidiv  over  the  provinces 
commonly  styled  '  the  protectenl  stales."  Kurnau!,  Seharan- 
poor,  Faniput,  and  Meerut  constituted  in  1844  the  most  advanced 
towns  wiihin  the  limits  of  ihe  Company's  duininioiis.  Beyond 
the  foremost  of  these,  and  between  it  and  the  Sutlcj,  lies  a  tract 
of  country,  extending*  in  a  straig^bt  line  about  two  hundred  Eng- 
lish miles,  which  comprises  the  principalities  of  Paleala,  Sama- 
nali,  SirhinJ,  and  other  dislricLs  of  less  extent;  and  is  gf>vcrned 
hy  one  or  other  of  a  batch  of  Rajahs.,  who  derive  their  titles  re- 
spectively from  their  very  limited  dominions.  These  Rajahs 
are  all  Hindus  by  lineage,  by  religion  Sikhs.  Thetr  territories 
were  repeatedly  overrun  by  Runjeet,  and  would  have  been  per- 
manently annexed  to  his  empire,  had  not  Lord  Minio  interfered 
to  prevent  \\,  and  by  the  Ircaly  of  Umritzer  secured  to  ibein 
their  independence,  on  condition  that  they  acknowlcdgred  the 
Snglish  Government  as  their  protector.  But  Protection  in  the 
Diast  gives  to  the  protecting  power  certain  rights  not  dissimilar 
from  those  which  the  feudal  superior  used  lo  exercise  over  his 
vassal  in  the  E«rf»pe  of  the  middle  ages,  Wc  exacted  no  tribute 
from  Ihe  Rajahs,  hut  we  held  them  bound,  in  case  of  war,  to  take 
the  field  at  the  head  of  iheir  contingents,  and  wc  proclaimed 
ourselves  next  in  succession  to  such  of  ihem  as  might  die  With- 
out natural  heirs,  Moreover,  that  the  pruleclion  which  we  under- 
took lo  afford  might  be  effective,  there  were  conceded  to  us  iwo 
posts  upon  ibe  Sutlej,  where,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more, 
nc  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  garrisons,  aud  between 
which  and  our  own  frontier  we  had  the  right  of  conitant  and  free 
communication.  The  posts  in  quesliim  are  Luodiapa  and  Ferozc- 
pore,  both  isolated,  and  standing  full  one  hundred  miles  apart; 
and  the  better  to  tnaintoiii  the  connexion  between  tlicm  and  the 
£rilish  frontier,  Uinballa,  though,  strictly  speaking,  a  town  within 
the  limits  of  the  neutral  ground,  had  been  latterly  occupied  by  a 
British  force. 
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^^  SatUfifMl  wall  the  JUposhions  which  were  already  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  nottb-weslcrn  ffontier.  ami  leintsinff  full  oiinfi- 
clonce  in  llie  CommancIer-in-Cliief.  Sir  Henry  Hardinp^e  rimti* 
nuetl  thrttughout  the  winlcr  of  1844.  and  the  carl y  spriug'  of  1815, 
to  prosecute  his  plans  for  the  general  improvement  of  Iiidin, 
That  he  kept  hit  eye  upon  the  Punjab,  and  vva»  neilhcr  regard- 
less of  the  confusioi:)  into  which  its  affairs  ^vere  falling,  nor  of 
the  tonsequencefi  to  which  this  might  prolmbly  lead,  is  most 
fertnin.  He  liad  already  directed  that  the  works  both  at 
LncKliana  and  Ferozepurc  should  be  strengthened ;  and  rai&ed 
the  garrison  of  the  latter  place  from  four  thousand  to  seven  thou* 
sand  men.  The  former  was  held  by  ab<iut  six  thousand;  and  at 
Umballa.  where  Gougb's  head- quarters  -were  established,  and 
among  the  cantonments  in  its  rear,  lay  about  seven  thousand 
five  hundred,  of  all  arms.  But  as  Sir  Heory  certainly  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  whole  power  of  the  Punjab  would  he  thrown 
across  the  Suilej,  he  naturally  conchided  that  there  was  fcrca 
enough  at  hand  to  meet  and  repel  whulever  invasion  might  he  ba- 
zard«].  Accordingly  ihc  beneficent  projects,  on  the  execution  of. 
which  he  bad  entered,  seem  never  to  have  been  intfrrupled  for  « 
moment ;  and  they  found  him  in  ampl^  employment ;  for  his  Ictteri 
— some  of  which  we  have  seen  —  describe  Lim  as  devoting  to  the 
public  business  of  his  station  not  fewer  than  fifteen  hours  daily. 

The  state  of  things  at  Lahore  was  becoming  continuakly  more 
i3ncomforEahle.  There  were  two  factions  in  tlie  city — described 
33  the  English,  and  the  anti-English.  At  the  head  of  the  tatter 
was  an  intn|ruin^  Cashmcrian  slave-girl,  a  creature  of  the 
Ranee,  who  had  established  great  influence  over  the  troops. 
GboI»b  Singh  was  understuod  to  be  at  tbe  bead  of  the  former; 
hut  he,  distrustinr^  his  oivn  safety  in  the  capital,  had  with- 
drawn  to  his  fortress  cjf  Jamoo,  where  he  gathered  round  him  & 
formidable  army,  and  »at  still,  »»  it  seemed,  to  watch  the  event. 
Meanwhile  it  was  believed  by  us,  that  the  otlilude  of  calm 
observation  which  we  had  asBUtncd,  would  sufTice  to  repress 
any  disposition  to  active  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs. 
The  tidings,  therefore,  for  which  all  men  south  of  the  Sutlcj 
seem  to  have  been  prepared,  Were  these-— that  a  fresh  mutiny 
bad  broken  out,  and  that  the  Ranee  and  her  son  having 
shared  the  fate  of  their  immediate  predecessors,  Gholab  Sin^h 
was  come  down  to  plate  himself  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
Now  had  ibis,  which  was  iu  the  highest  degree  probable,  oc- 
curred. Sir  Henry  I^ardinge,  we  may  presume,  miglit  possibly 
have  been  prepared  to  recognise  the  new  state  of  things.  The 
character  of  GhoUb  Singh  could  not  he  unknown  to  him.  He 
Was  aware    that    a    more  cunning    and    unprincipled    intrigueif 
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did  not  exist,  even  in  the  Punjab :  but  he  knew  likewise  that 
Ghi'lab  was  an  able  mat! ;  atwl  With  an  able  man  to  contrf>ll  the 
cuuncils  of  the  nation,  there  were  more  chances  of  keeping-  at 
peace  than  with  a  wotrati  or  a  child,  overawed  by  a  tumultuous 
army.  Hence  if  Sir  Henry  meditated  a  renewal  with  Gh"lab 
nf  the  treaties  which  had  been  contracted  with  Kunjeel — whom 
Ghnlab  in  inany  pfiinlsi  nf  chararlff  resembled — he  look  a  staies- 
man-like  view  of  hi*  own  position.  And  he  did  perfectly  right, 
at  all  events,  in  abstaining  from  proceeding  which  might  in 
the  slightest  dcg-ree  tend  to  disturb  existing;  relations  between 
states,  neirher  of  which  could  be  justified  in  interfering  with  the 
afTairs  of  the  ruther,  so  long  as  that  other  kept  within  the  limits  of 
its  oivn  territories. 

But  all  experience  proves  that  lo  calculate  before  hand  upon 
what  a  barbarous  people  will  do  from  a  con  side  ration  of  the  course 
which  it  would  be  their  wisdom  to  adopt,  Is  idle.  At  the  very 
moment  when  our  government — relying  upon  the  intelligence 
which  its  poHtica!  ag-fnls  cominunicated — was  counllnij  on  the 
extreme  impmbabilily  of  a  national  movement  by  the  Sikhs,  the 
Sikh  soldiers,  inBanaed  by  the  intrigues  of  a  Cashmerian  slave. 
Were  clamorous  to  be  led  acro&s  the  SulleJ.  They  openly  elected 
delegates  or  punchayets  to  preside  over  them,  surrounded  the 
palace,  demanded  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  and  proposed,  as  the 
sole  alternative,  authority  to  inarch  and  entith  ihemselves  with 
the  spoil  of  tlie  Dnglifth.  The  voluptuous  Ranee,  alarmed  for 
her  own  life,  and  for  the  lives  of  her  lovers,  Tigh  Singh  and  Lai 
Singh,  consented  to  the  latter  proceeding;  and  orders  were 
issued  for  an  advance,  in  six  dlvisionsj  of  the  whole  disposable 
force  of  the  Sikhs  upon  our  frontier. 

■  These  occurrences  took  place  about  the  middle  of  November, 

r845,  and  were  immediately  communicated  by  Major  BroadfdOt, 
the  political  affpnl,  to  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Sir  H.  Goiigb, 
conceiving  that  hostilities  were  about  lo  commence,  ordered  up 
from  Meerut  two  regiments  of  European  cavalrv,  and  three  of  in- 
fantry. He  was  desirous  loo  of  relnforciag  the  garrison  of  Feroze- 
pore,  particularly  with  Europeans;  for  it  was  there  that  he  es- 
pected  the  first  blow  to  fall;  and  Sir  John  Lililer's  corps,  thoug-h 
it  reckoned  in  all  sevflo  thousand  throe  hundred  men,  includeil 
hut  one  European  regiment.  liut  various  causes  connected  with 
ihc  political  stale  of  afi'airs  Induced  th(^  Goveroor-General  to  di»- 
approve  of  the  killer  suggestion ;  and  it  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

Moreover  the  troops  at  Mcerut  hnd  scarcely  been  wnrned  to 
move,  and  that  cantonment  wns  in  all  the  e^fcitement  and  bustle 

which  usually  atleads  the  opening  of  a  campaign^  ere  fresh  intel- 
ligence of  a  more  pacific  nature  arrived.     The  Sikh  army  had 
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determined  on  consulting  the  astrologer*,  who  declared  ihnt 

propitious  day  for  br^innin^  the  mriTch  would  not  occur  earliei*'] 
than  ihe  :i;8th  ;  and  tUougU  the  soldiers  wore  furious,  aod  spoli* 
of  deposing  ihe  Ranee,  and  bringing*  in  Gbolab  Singb,  it  waif 
considered   bigUlj   improbablE  that  tliej   wnuld  lake  (^Qurag^e   to 
act  in  opposition  lf>  the  ompns.     Indeed  nobody  appeared  lo  Lb* 
nblc.  from  Ibe  appearance  of  ibings  as  Uiev  were  on  one  day,  to 
calculate  what  anuthor  migbt  btitig  (orlb ;   ftur  the  public  re'renuej 
M  well  as  the  pay  of  the  Irrmpg,  was  in  arronr;  and  a  project,! 
Was  openly  broached  of  getting  rid  of  both  difficulties  at  oqco;] 
by  granting  BBsignmenIs  to  the  n)utiD«ers  on  the  rents   of  Ibff^l 
defaullers — and  thus  prest3rving    peace    abroad,  while    the  dia-f 
tnrbera  of  internal    iranquillily    were  left    to    nnv    theoiselvea,- 
Under  these  circumsiances  die  march  of  the   Meerul  corps  was' ' 
likewise  countermanded;    and  our  preparations  may  be  said  tf' 
have   reverted   to  ihe  state   iii   which  they  had    been  during  th* 
greater  part  of  (he  sammer. 

But  long  before  things  arrived  at  this  point,  the  Governor-^ 
General,  with  the  conseHl  of  ibe  Supreme  Council,  had  detcirminetf"! 
to  proceed  in  person  to  the  norlh-western  frontier,  in  order  that 
the  power  of  the  executive  might  be  at  liand  for  any  emertrency; 
He  reached  Kurnsul  on  the  25th  of  November^  where  the  Coim- 
mander-in-Chicf met  him,  and  ihe  eitccllenl  feelirgwhich  mutual 
reipeCt  had  already  created  hetween  them,  as  personal  slrangefB, 
grew  at  once,  now  that  they  looked  one  another  in  the  face,  into 
friendship-  We  have  had  ihe  guod  fortune  to  read  many  of  the 
letters  of  both,  writlen  in  all  the  utireaerved  frankness  of  private 
correspondence ;  and  nc  are  bound  to  say  that  nothing  can  exceed 
the  generous  kindne&s  with  which  each  awards  lo  the  other  the- 
Iribule  of  bis  praise,  Nor  wdl  any  one  to  whom,  in  private  life, 
Lords  Hardinge  and  Gough  happen  to  be  known,  even  slightly, 
be  surprised  ut  this.  High-minded  and  chivalrotia  gentlemen, 
they  are  alike  incapable  of  any  rivalry,  escppt  for  their  counlryV 
good — alike  eager  to  draw  a  veil  each  over  his  own  noble  con- 
dad,  if  by  so  doing  he  may  be  likely  to  bring  ihe  merits  of  ihe 
other  more  prominently  forward. 

As  soon  as  the  determinalinn  of  the  Sikh  army  to  march  upon 
the  Sullej  became  known.  Major  Broadfoot  demanded  an  expla- 
nation from  Ihe  durbar  at  Lahore.  No  answer  was  at  first 
afforded;  but  a  repelition  of  the  demand  brought  an  announce-' 
menl  on  the  *25th  ibal  two  brigades  h;ul  broken  up,  in  spite  of  the 
aslrologers'  remonstrances,  and  were  advanced  to  a  station  mid- 
way between  Laborc  and  the  Sutlej.  An  opinion,  it  was  stated, 
had  got  abroad  that  the  linglish  were  afraid  lo  come  to  blows. 
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It  wai  acccpIeJ  ihnt  the  Earl  of  Ellenboroujrii  haj  bpen  remnved 
from  office  on  account  of  liis  belligerent  prupensilies ;  and  lliaL  a 
policy  striclly  the  reverse  bii'il  been  required  of  his  successor.  In 
a  wnrd,  ihe  Sikh  soldier*,  full  «f  self-confidence,  nnd  despising 
the  'terrified  Enelisb,' the  '  submissive  Feringhees,' nete  nut,  it 
seemed,  lo  be  rcslraincd: — thnugh  it  was  fav  near  observers  still 
thirtu^ht  doubtful,  bft^-r  all,  whether  more  (ban  a  little  empty 
boastin.°:  would  come  out  of  it. 

Sucli  was  the  amount  of  the  information  received  Iby  f>ur  poli- 
tical agents  at  this  tinie — which,  ttumgh  suflicient  to  keep  llie 
minds  of  men  on  the  alert,  would  clearly  not  have  warranted 
any  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  British  anny-  Perhaps  our 
sources  of  intelligence  mi^ht  be  defective.  Bu(  defective  s<jyrces 
of  intelligence — where  there  are  no  means  of  providing;  better — 
must  be  received — and  lo  act  in  opposiljim  to  llie  inferences 
which  ihcy  teach  us  to  draw,  would  be  madness. 

There  was  no  niovecient,  then,  of  troops;  but  the  civil  nnd 
mditary  authorities  ntl  the  frontier  Were  not  idle.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  collect  such  supplies  of  provisions  and 
stores  as  miglil  place  the  anny,  whether  concentrated  or  de- 
tached, beyond  tlic  hazard  of  destitution:  while  to  provide  the 
means  of  transport,  bagpag^e  animals  of  every  description  were 
purchased  up  wherever  the  commissariat  rould  lay  their  hands 
upon  them.  The  Governor- General  sacrificed  the  whole  of 
his  camel  train  and  elephants  to  the  public  service,  thoug'h  he 
left  himself  thereby  as  bare  of  personal  comforts  as  any  field- 
uBicer  in  camp.  Moreover  he  gave  directions  for  the  cstaklish- 
ment  of  a  mngEUEine  at  Bussean,  a  place  siluated  un  the  road 
from  Umballa  to  Ferozepore.  and  midway  between  the  latter 
place  and  Loodiann,  whence,  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  movement 
upon  either  of  these  advanced  posts,  the  army  ini<;bt  be  able  to 
drnw  supplies.  Sir  Hugh  Cough's  despatch,  wbicb  jnenliotts 
this  arrangement,  pays  a  hi^h  compliment  to  the  forethought 
which  suggested  it ;  indeed  ihcre  is  Hide  doubt  but  that  it  con- 
Btiluted  one  of  Ihe  main  elements  of  success ;— without  the  sus- 
tenance which  in  the  hour  of  need  they  received  from  that  depot, 
the  troops  must  hare  sunk  through  sheer  exhaustion,  and  the  tide 
of  war  might  have  gone  entirely  ngainSt  us  in  the  end. 

The  Governor-General,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  Mnjor 
Bnmdfoot's  communication,  demanded  from  the  Lahore  durbar  a 
distinct  communication  of  their  purposes.  No  reply  came  on  the 
4lh  of  December,  whereupon  the  Sikh  vakeel  was  commanded 
to  quit  the  British  camp.  This  proceeding  amounted  lo  a  virtual 
declaration  of  war ;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  60  regarding  it, 
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agfldn  suggested  the  propriety  of  closing  up  Lhe  divisloas  in  the 
rear.  Out  as  Ihere  was  still  a  chance— a  feeble  one  certainly — 
tiiat  absuliile  c-ullijtoii  tniglit  be  averlcJ,  the  Governor -General 
contented  himsell  with  directing:  that  ibe  troops  might  be  held 
in  readiness,  and  lhe  posiliiins  i>f  the  reserved  rnrps  were  main- 
ittined  accordingly.  Meanwhile,  however,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
viuted  the  Lemtories  of  the  protected  rajahs,  and  informed  them 
of  hiA  wishes.  He  then  rude  on  to  Loiidiana,  and  after  inspecting 
ihe  troopSf  gave  instructions  to  the  officer  rommojiding  that  he 
should  bold  himself  tn  readiness  to  march  with  every  disposable 
man  upon  Bussean;  converting  thereby  the  Loodiana  g-arrison 
into  lhe  advanced  g-uaril  of  the  main  army,  which  was  prepared, 
under  lUe  Commander-in-Chief,  to  push  forward  from  Umballa 
at  a  moment's  notice.  The  force  thus  brou^'ht,  or  ready  to  be 
brought  into  camp,  amounted  to  about  five  thousand  men;  a 
tbousandr  and  no  more,  of  the  aged  and  infirm  being  lefl  to  take 
care  of  lhe  place;  but  as  the  rajah  of  Pntcala  undertook  with 
his  Contingent  to  support  this  latter  corps,  the  Goveinor-General 
calculated  that  against  a  sudden  inroad  of  marauders  (and  in 
this  direction  he  did  not  look  for  mare)  they  would  he  able  to* 
maintain  themselves. 

Undoubtedly  ibere  Mas  some  risk  in  thus  denuding  so  im- 
portant an  ad\'anccd  post  of  its  effective  garrison.  Had  the  Sikhs 
attacked  Lixjdiana  while  we  were  m&nceuvring  for  the  defence  of 
Ferozepore — liud  they  effected  early  in  tbe  campaign  the  move- 
ment which  towards  the  close  of  it  Sir  Harry  Smith  defeated — 
th«  place  might  ha-ve  fallen;  and  great  blame  would  have  been 
east,  justly  or  unjustly,  both  on  the  Govern  or- General  and  lhe 
Commander-in-Chief.  But  there  is  no  carrying  on  operations  in 
the  field  without  risk;  add  Sir  Henry  Hafdinge,  having  fijrmed 
the  opinion  that  llie  enemy  would  move  by  one  line  only— at  least 
in  force — hazarded  a  measure  of  which  the  results  were  eminently 
advantageous.  Besides,  at  the  worst,  Bussean  was  mot  50  far  re- 
moved from  Loodiana  as  to  render  the  arrival  of  succours  in  good 
lime  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  it  offered  an  excellent  base 
of  operations  for  an  army  which,  having  iwo  distant  points  to  ob- 
serve, was,  owing  to  circumstancee,  more  jealous  of  one  than  of 
the  other; — it  constituted  a  pivot  on  which  the  whole  strength  of 
the  British  force  could  turn — being  almost  as  near  to  Loodiana  as 
to  Ferozepore,  and  on  the  high  road  to  both. 

Each  new  day  brought  fresh  rumours  and  tidings  to  the  British 
head-quarters  ;  and  these  assumed,  at  last,  such  a  character  that 
orders  were  issued  for  lhe  advance  of  the  main  army  towards 
BuMcan.  The  march  begao  on  tbe  1 1  ih  of  December^  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  pushing  forward  Mi  the  morning  of  tbiit  day  from  Um- 
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balla;  'while  e^'er^  station  in  Ihe  rear  sent  on  its  corps  in  like 
manner.  There  accnmimnied  Sir  Hug:h  three  re^imients.  of 
liurojiean  infantry— |be  9lh,  50lh,  and  SOth  ;  one  rcgiOlcnt  of 
European  cavalry,  the  3rd  light  dra^joons ;  four  troops  of 
European  horse  artillery  ;  five  ri^gimenls  of  native  infantry  ;  three 
reg^iments  of  native  cavalry  ;  and  one  troop  af  native  horse  artiK 
lery :  in  all  SdOO  men,  with  30  ^ns.  Behind  hitn,  at  a.  day^s 
inarch  distant,  came  Major-dnneral  Gilbert,  with  three  regi- 
ments of  European  infantry-^lhe  2'Jth,  3lsl,  nnd  1st  Bengal 
European  light  infantry,  itiree  r^'gimenls  of  native  infantry,  twu 
butteries  <if  field  arlillery,  and  one  of  liomt^ra  :  in  all  4480 
men,  with  ci|rbteen  guns. 

When  the  forward  movemenl  b^an,  there  was  no  certain  in- 
telligence at  tiend-(|uai'ters  as  to  the  actual  position  of  llie  Sikh 
army.  That  portions  of  it  had  approached  the  Sutlej,  both  the 
fiovemor'General  and  the  Coniinander-io-Chief  were  aware; 
and  it  was  to  c^junteract  this  movement  that  the  more  advanced 
position  of  Busscan  was  about  to  be  occupietL  The  troops,  how- 
ever, Lnd  aeeO'inplished  hut  »  two  days'  march,  ere  all  doubt  in 
regard  to  this  matter  was  removed.  The  Governor-GenerM  wm 
walking  before  his  tent  on  the  morning  of  the  13tb,  and  convera- 
ing  with  Major  Broadfoot  about  the  gencm.1  aspect  of  affairs,  when 
n  courier  gallnped  up,  and  delivered  to  the  latter  a  scrap  of  paper 
sealed.  It  ]iroved  to  biC  a  hurried  despatch  from  his  agent  at 
Fecozoiiore,  wlncli  announced  that  eight  battalion!}  of  Sikhs  ha<l 
crossed  the  river  a  little  way  above  the  town,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  Kbalsa  army  was  passing.  All  ground  of  doubt  and  hesila- 
ijon  being  thus  lemoved,  the  authorities  prepared  to  repel  the 
danger  when*  it  threatened;  and  the  division  in  the  rear  pressing 
up  by  double  marches,  and  the  corps  from  Loodiana  being 
already  clo^e  at  hand,  about  fourteei:)  thciusand  a$  good  troops 
as  ever  carried  arms  in  India  began  a  rapid  advance  towards 
Ferozcpore.. 

It  had  by  this  time  become  pretty  clear  that  throughout;  the 
*  protected  stales  '  a  very  bad  spirit  prevailed.  Not  a  rajah  or 
village-rhief  could  he  thought  really  zealous  ;  fot  though  it  was 
well  knoivn  that  most  of  them  were  in  constant  com m unicalion 
with  Lahore,  to  a  man  tliey  had  abstained  from  forwarding  intelli- 
gence to  the  En^liih  leaders.  On  the  16th  Ihe  advanced  guard. 
which  both  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gougli  accom- 
panied, received  proof  enough  that  they  were  moving  through  a 
hostile  instead  of  a  friendly  country-  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  they  reached  a  furlified  village  called  Wudnce,  and 
called  on  its  head  man  to  admit  them  to  the  shelier  and  re- 
fr^hment  of  which  they  stood  in  need;  but  he  shut  his  gales 
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Against  tbein.  '  As  our  battering  guns  were  far  in  the  rear,' 
writes  the  CummumJer-iiiChief,  '  it  was  iletermined  to  reserve 
Uie  place  for  future  cbastisement.  Never tlicl ess,  the  borse- 
artillery  unlimbered  antl  drew  up ;  whereupon  the  garrison, 
distrusU'ul  of  the  eveiil,  submitted  so  Tar  as  to  rurni&b  sup- 
plies. These  proved  miserably  inadequate  la  the  wants  of  the 
tncn  i  but  (lid  sometblJig  (Q  restore  llie  cxb^usteil  sCicngtb  of  the 
caltle.' 

Ha^■ing;  settled  this  pmiit,  the  lroi)pi  again  moved  forward. 
They  Were  all  dreadfully  faliguc^d,  particularly  ihe  sepoys,  wboSe 
pbysjcal  sliengih  i»  much  inferior  lo  that  of  the  European  soldier. 
V'el,  when  [uld  that  another  day's  march  would  bring  ibem  up 
With  the  enemy,  lUey  answered  witb  a  cheer;  and  declared  thai 
they  were  able  to  prijcee4l  any  distance,  and  would  go  on  till  they 
dropped. 

On  the  17th  a  spy  was  brought  into  caD:iip,  who  reported  that 
ibe  enemy  were  about  eight  miles  from  Ferozepore.  with  sixty 
thousand  men  and  two  hundred  pieces  uf  canmm.  The  same  day 
brought  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Littler  which  confirmed  the  re- 

Sorl  of  the  spy;  and  stated,  o^er  and  above,  thai  the  enormous 
imparity  of  numbers  would  prevent  his  acting  on  the  ofTensive  j 
but  that  his  corps  were  iu  <:oud  heart,  and  that  he  would  be  able 
to  repel  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  him.  Tidings  such 
as  these  bad  no  other  effect  than  to  Cfuicken  the  movempnts  of 
the  army^ — the  troops  pushed  on  in  spite  of  fatigue,  thirst,  and 
terrible  privations :  and  comjiassed  day  by  dayf  under  the  vertical 
£Un  of  India,  an  average  of  six-and'twenly  English  tndea. 

It  is  the  custom  in  the  Bengal  army  to  carry  the  cooking 
utensils  of  the  men  on  the  backs  of  baggage  animals.  The  same 
practice  Used  to  prevail  in  our  oWn  atmy  till  ibe  Duke  of  Wel- 
lingt«in  put  a  Slop  to  it;  and  as  baggage  anlmaU  invariably  knock 
Up  Bn4}ner  thnn  men,  the  Bengal  soldier  is  Liable,  in  a  series  of 
forced  marches,  lo  suffer  us  our  men  used  to  do  from  the  absence 
of  Xoadf  even  when  tlie  commissary  is  less  blamawortby  than  be  is 
somelimcs  supposed  to  be.  Whether  the  precaution  was  taken 
to  fdl  cbc  haversacks  of  the  Huropeans  ^vith  bread  atld  cooked 
meal  ere  they  set  out  for  Umballa,  we  do  not  know.  Bui  sup- 
posing this  to  bare  been  done,  as  men  selJom  carry  more  than 
three  days"  provisions  anywhere,  and  as.  the  Sepoy  exists  upon  nee 
and  other  grain,  wbith  will  not  bear  to  be  cooked  beforehand, 
and  is  trjo  bulky  to  be  borne  about  hts  person,  tt  is  evident  that 
all  the  marches  of  a  farce  which  depends  upon  a  train  of  bag- 
gage animals  for  the  means  of  dressing  its  food,  must,  after  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  be  performed  under  peculiarly  harassing 
circumstances.     On  the  l7ib  our  gallant  fellows  bad  undergone 
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priVAtJODA  mcti  u  troops  not  trontetl  ia  the  field,  and  in  broken 
retreat,  teldom  enoofiater ;  and  oa  the  ISLh  th/ty  vere  desdoed  to 
be  tried  »till  more  sererrlj. 

It  bad  W^D  jvceruiiked  in  Uw  aMzce  of  the  17tb  ih&t  the 

mofevaeat  oi  our  oolumiu  on  Boaeaa  was  lielt  in  the  Sikh  camp 
near  Ferozeporr.  The  eacmj,  it  wu  staled,  had  divided  his 
ftr^o^h;  and  while  tm*  poilion  vhtened  Littler  from  an  en- 
trenched camp  al  the  Xaggor  Ghaut,  the  other  was  aJyanriog  to 
iolercept  and,  if  pouible,  to  surprise  the  reliering  amiT  on  its 
much.  The  mngle  eSecl  produced  by  this  report  upon  officers 
and  men  was  that  it  braced  them  the  more  lo  coDtend  against 
their  difficidtiefl;  and  the  columns  went  forward  in  good  spirits^ 
though  >a  a  state  o(  severe  snfferin^. 

It  was  yet  eariy  in  the  day  wheo  the  patrols  of  the  advanced 
guard  fell  iu  n'ith  parties  of  Sikha,  which  had  been  seat  out  tu 
feel  for  tbeir  (Vtnuig.  A  skirmish  ensued  whicli  ended  In  the 
retreat  of  the  eoemy,  who  abandoned  a  nlln^e  oi  which  they 
had  taken  possession,  and  soon  disappeared.  The  villagers,  hav- 
ing learned  that  a  strung  furce  was  in  poaiiiun  about  five  miles 
off,  communicated  the  iofonoation  to  oar  pairuls,  by  whom  it  was 
Conveyed  without  loss  of  lime  to  the  Commander-in*Chief.  No 
check,  however,  took  place.  The  columns  held  their  onwMd 
progress;  and  a  liule  after  mid-day  Sir  Harry  Smith's  diviaion. 
Supported  by  two  brigades  of  infantry — one  from  each  of  the 
division*  of  Msjur- General  Sir  John  M'Caskill  and  Major'Ge- 
nerol  Gilbert,  togelber  with  five  troops  of  horse -anillery,  two 
light  field -batteries,  and  the  whole  of  the  tavalrv — namely,  3rd 
light  dragoons,  the  bodyguard,  the  4th  and  5th  light  cav^ilry,  and 
the  9ih  irregular  horse — passed  by  the  village  of  Moodkee  and 
proceeded  to  bivouac  a  little  way  in  front  of  il. 

Both  menand  boracrs  were  terribly  jaded.  They  bad  found  ao 
water  throughout  the  whole  day's  march,  and  were  without  sup- 
plies at  the  end  of  it ;  for  many  had  no  provisions  at  all  issued 
out  to  them ;  and  others,  though  in  this  respect  more  favoured, 
lacked  all  convenience  for  cooking.  But  rest  of  itself  was  a 
luxury,  and  they  cast  themselves  upon  the  ground.  They  had 
not  lain  long,  hoWeVer^  ere  mounted  patrols  came  galloping  in 
from  the  pickets  to  aartounce  that  the  enemy  were  approaching. 
In  an  instant  bugles  and  trumpets  sounded  the  assembly.  The 
Gayernor-Getieral  and  Coinmandei''in-Chief  rode  from  regiment 
to  regiment  encouraging  llieir  men:  and  the  latter,  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  and  anillery,  moved  forward. 
Meanwhile  Sir  Henry  Hardinge— though  as  yet  a  mere  military 
amateur  ^formed  the  infantry  in  echellon  of  brigades,  closing 
up  the  rearward   corps  j    and   by  and    by  moved   in   support 
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of  ihc  troopers  in  advance,  wiih  a  magnificent  array  of  twelve 
baltations. 

How  ihc  baltle  of  Moodkee  was  fought — bow  nobly — yet  at 
what  a  tPrriblp  rosllhe  viclorv  was  wtm — tbe  ilespatcb^S  of  the  Ino 
generous  colleagues  well  desrribe.  The  field  of  action  was  a 
sandy  plainj  covered  with  low  brushwood,  and  broken  by  slight 
elevations.  The  armies  came  absolutely  in  conlart  ere  the 
private  soldiers  on  eiiher  side  could  tell  that  an  enemy  was  rear; 
but  the  mano'ii'VTing  of  the  British  horse  and  ihe  practice  of  the 
arlillcry  were  holh  admirable.  The  former,  afler  advancing  in 
columns  of  brigade,  opened  out  into  line,  so  as  to  screen  the 
formation  of  the  infnniry.  and  to  pive  lime  for  ihe  artillery  to 
come  up;  and  then  passings  by  eciicllon  of  s(|uadrons  to  Ihe 
right  and  lef:,  threatened  both  of  the  enemy's  flanks,  and 
turned  their  left.  A  warm  cannonade  ensued  on  both  sides 
— in  which  nur  artillery,  though  lighter  than  ihnt  of  tliR  Sikhl, 
had  the  advantage — while  Ibe  3rd  dragoons,  supporlrd  by  the 
body-fruanh  the  5th,  and  a  portion  of  the  4th,  after  rhasing 
the  Sikh  cavalry  from  the  field,  swept  alon^  the  rear  of  tliclr 
line,  silenced  their  guns,  and  rode  through  their  batlalions. 
Meanwhile  the  nrilish  infantry  came  on,  and  forthwith,  tii 
use  the  plain  words  nf  the  Commander-in-Chief,  '  the  roll  of 
the  fire  from  this  powerful  arm  convinced  the  Sikh  army 
thai  ihey  hail  met  with  a  foe  they  little  espected.'  The  battle 
may  have  lasted  in  its  fury  a-bout  an  hour,  j^t  the  end  of  that 
time  Europeans  and  Sepoys,  side  by  side,  advanced  with  the 
b,^yonet,  and  burst  through  the  oppoaingr  line  with  that  cheer, 
seldom,  heard  in  vain,  in  which  our  Indian  soldiery  have  Hong 
since  learned  to  join  with  English  energy.  It  was  the  crowning 
and  decisive  movement,  for  the  enemy  once  broken  never  rallied ; 
yet  they  fought  in  detached  bodies  still ;  atidl  as  the  evening  set 
in  rapiilly,  and  the  dust  and  sm4>ke  deepened  its  darkness  four- 
fold, a  little  (xinfusion  occurred.  Some  of  the  Sikh  battalions 
wear  scsrlelr  which  misled  our  men  more  than  once,  and  caused 
deiarhcd  parlies  to  fire  upon  one  &nolher.  Nevertheless  our 
Ironps  were  kept  man-ellously  in  hand,  all  things  considered ; 
and  having  fairly  seen  the  enemy  off  the  ground,  they  some  hours 
after  nightfall  r^'turncd  to  the  bivouac,  and  slept. 

The  loss  in  this  encounter  was  on  our  part  severe,  though  not 
more  than  the  nature  of  the  contest,  and  the  extreme  exigency 
of  the' service,  appear  to  have  accounted  for.  We  have  fell  it 
chiefly,  because  in  the  list  of  the  killed  appear  the  names  of  men 
who  had  cither  done  llie  counliy  good  service,  or  were  full  of  high 
hopes  which  there  needed  but  time  and  opportunity  to  fulfil. 
Here  died  Sale,  the  hero  of  Jallalabad,  than  whom  the  British 
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army  never  pri>tlucetl  a  b&tler  wjWier.  Here  M'Ca&kill  brought 
his  long  and  important  services  ic>  an  end.  Biilh  shared  the  ivor- 
lior's  grave  with  youngs  HerrieB,'  Pollock,  and  Munro,  and  with 
other  ofEcers  of  the  highest  promise  and  the  most  conspicuous 
gaUantrj. 

Foremost  in  this  Woofly  fray  were  the  Governor-General  and 
the  Commander-in-Cbtef.  Wherever  the  fire  was  huttest,  there 
Tou  were  sure  to  find  them:  jet  both  eacaped  unhurt.  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  did  nut  quit  the  field  till  the  last  file  of  his  gallant 
army  withdrew  from  it.  ll  was  two  in  the  morning  of  the  19th 
ere  he  lay  down,  and  six  saw  him  again  un  horaeback ;  for  the 
general  cannot  sleep  as  the  private  soldier  does,  and  the  general, 
on  the  present  occasion,  seems  scarcely  to  have  required  the 
refreshment  of  sleep  at  all.  Nor  was  the  activity  of  the  veteran 
uncalled  for.  Though  repulsed,  the  Sikhs  were  neither  defeated 
nor  cowed.  They  had  left  behind  them,  it  is  true,  seventeen 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  covered  ivith  their 
dead;  but  in  numbers  both  of  men  and  of  guns  they  still  ex- 
ceeded (he  English  beyond  all  calculation,  and  their  confidence 
in  their  own  valour  whs  not  abated.  They  hovered  about  the 
Camp  in  such  a  menacing  attitude  that  our  trOnps  were  repeat- 
edly required  to  get  under  arms;  and  the  whole  of  the  19lh  was 
spent  in  Keen  watchfulness  by  bnih  parties. 

The  evening  of  the  19ib  brought  into  the  British  lines  a  valu- 
able reinforcement.  Two  European  regiments,  the  'iSlb  and  Ist 
Bengal  light  infantry,  after  miaking  incredible  eierlions  to  get 
forward,  arrived  in  time  to  compensate  for  the  casualties  which  the 
action  of  the  previous  day  had  uccaaicmed ;  and  the  Governor- 
General,  about  the  same  hour,  made  glad  the  heart  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  by  offering  to  serve  under  liim — literally  as 
well  as  virtually — and  to  assume  the  post  of  second  in  command. 
We  have  not  forgotten  that  this  act  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  in- 
curred, nh.ea  it  first  became  known  in  this  cimniry,  someihin^ 
like  censure.  There  were  those  who  contended,  first,  that  he  was 
altogether  without  authority  to  interfere  in  the  executive  details 
of  the  army  ;  and  nest,  that  Independently  of  such  merely  profes- 
sional considerations,  it  was  neither  prudent  nor  becoming;  in  one 
intrusted  with  the  high  funrlions  of  head  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment to  expose  the  empire  to  the  confusion  which  would  doubtless 
ensue  were  any  casualty  to  befal  him.  But  they  who  look  this 
view  of  the  (question  forgot  that  the  posture  of  affairs  at  the  Seat 


•  Tlie  l{rili»li  iiniiy  liei'er  liisl  a  j-mung  ofliccr  i>f  liiijliei  proniije  ox  of  more  aini- 
aii\t  •li*|in*lliuii  thii.n  Mr.  Hi^mvi ;  oiid  (tis  contiiltiice  TppospJ  in  Inm  both  l)f  I,or(! 
EllentkOTciigh  and  SirH.Kaiclii^  wof  u  i|iJu):«ii  »t  ^o  tffKtiaa  o(  hU  wntndet. 
Hit  tall  wu  lit«a.l]y  irept,  betid«  ihe  Govenioi-GenierBr*  bivotuie. 
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of  war  set  all  urdinary  rules  at  defiance.  The  Imse  of  Buch  officers 
as  Sale,  M'Caskill,  mid  others,  lold  much  against  the  efficiency  oi' 
the  army,  anJ  could  bartlly  be  compensaled  t^sccpt  by  some  such 
arrangemeot  as  lliat  which  wag  entered  into  between  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief aodtbe  Governor- General.  Meanwhile,  for  all 
purposes  of  internal  admimstration,  the  Depuiy  Governor  of  Ben* 
gaJ,  appninied  pxpressly  on  the  deponure  of  Sir  Henry  Harding* 
for  the  tiDrih-weatern  frontier,  was  cumpelent,  in  case  of  the  worst, 
to  conduct  affairs  till  a  successor  for  Sir  Henry  should  arrive.  And 
such  was  the  nature  of  the  comniission  which  the  lauer  carried, 
that  neither  by  this  nor  by  any  other  similar  step  did  he  abrogate 
one  little  of  the  authority,  political  or  military,  which  appertained 
to  him  as  head  of  the  Indian  government.  His  proposal  to  Berve 
as  second  in  command  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  wa^  iberefore  not 
only  not  censurublc,  but  il  showed  the  Governor-General  to  be 
possessed  of  an  eitraordinary  share  of  generosity;  while  the 
frank  and  manly  manner  in  which  the  proposal  was  acceded  to, 
did  credit  to  both  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  Cotnmander-in- 
Chief.  Honour  be  to  them  both !  for  lliey  have  well  earned  il. 
They  were  rivals  throughout,  but  it  was  for  the  advancement  of 
their  cuunlry's  welfare,  amid  the  care  of  which  all  selfish  con- 
siderations were  forgotten.  They  have  set  an  example  to  public 
men  which  many,  we  trust,  will  strive  in  all  ages  tu  imitate;  for 
as  long  35  such  a  spirit  prevails  amon^  us,  it  is  impossible  that 
our  greatness  should  go  down. 

It  is  necessary,  before  proceeding  further  with  our  narrative,  to 
advert  a  little  to  the  movements  of  the  Sikhs,  and  to  describe,  in 
few  words,  the  nature  i).f  the  plan  on  which  subsequent  informa- 
tion showed  that  they  were  acting.  Some  brigades,  having  set  the 
responses  of  the  astrologers  at  defiance,  moved  early  in  November 
towards  the  Sutlej.  They  halted,  however,  on  their  own  side  of 
the  river,  in  consequence  of  an  assurance  which  they  received, 
that  the  rear  of  the  army,  brinj^ing  the  generals  along  with  it, 
would  join  them  on  the  morrow;  nod  the  promise  was  so  far 
verified  that  in  due  time  70,000  men  or  more  drew  to  a  head, 
and  the  campaign  was  opened.  The  whole  passed  the  Sullej 
much  about  the  Ume  that  our  troops  at  UrobalU  were  put  in 
motion.  They  drove  in  Litller's  outposts,  and  loosely  invested 
Ferozepore;  but  the  blockade  was  not  very  strict  from  the  out- 
set; and  when  tidings  arrived  of  the  advance  of  Gough,  their 
plans  underwent  a  change.  About  30,000  infantry,  with  a  large 
force  of  Cavalry,  look  up  a  position,  which  they  fortified,  near 
Ferozepore;  though  rather  in  observalion  of  it  than  as  a  be- 
sieging army.  The  remainder  marched  to  Perozeshahi  a  village 
about  ten  miles  in  advance,  towards  Moodkee,  where  they  forth- 
with 
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with  beg:an  to  entrench  tbemselrcs,  and  which,  in  the  course  o(  a 
few  days,  I'hey  manngecl  to  surround  with  a  double  circuit  of 
works — the  outer  line  Ijeinc  an  irregular  poljgon.  It  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  army  from  Ferozeshali,  amounting  to  about  20,000 
focil,  with  a  huge  swarm  of  horse,  tbftl  fnught  the  battle  of  Mood- 
kee ;  and  the  survivors  from  that  bloody  field  drew  off,  checked 
indeed,  but  not  confounded,  thai  they  mtgbt  return  to  Iheir  forti- 
fied position  and  render  it  stronger. 

The  shock  of  a  great  battle,  even  when  it  ends  favourably,  is 
not  Burmounled  in  an  hour,  particularly  if  the  victorinus  army  be.. 
in  presence  of  a  force  superior  to  itself  in  point  of  numbers,  and- 
still  confident  in  the  strength  of  its  position  and  the  weig;ht  of  it*, 
artillery.  It  was  impossibJe.  after  so  stern  a  conflict  as  that  of  the 
l8lh,  that  our  Generals  should  be  in  a  condition  (o  move  earlier 
than  the  21st ;  but  at  four  o'clock  in  (he  morning  of  that  day  the 
line  of  march  ivas  formed.  Il  was  wholly  unencumbered  with 
baggage.  The  sick,  the  woUndcd,  the  stores  of  every  description, 
were  left  under  the  proteclicm  of  a  battalion  and  a  half  of  native 
infantry  in  the  cntnp,  and  the  tents  ihemsclvcs  were  not  struck. 
There  is  no  denying  that  this  was  a  bold  manoeuvre,  for  ibe  camp 
stood  in  an  open  plain,  and  two  hostile  armies — each  more  than 
double  the  whole  of  the  British  force — seemed  to  threaten  iL 
Moreover  the  aronies  in  question  swarmed  wjlli  cavalry,  which, 
though  it  hod  displayed  Hitlc  steadiness  when  opposed  in  the  field ' 
to  ours,  was  still  very  fnrmidabJe  for  purposes  of  plunder.  Never', 
tfaeless  the  reasons  for  encountering  tbi?  risk  were  so  cogent  that 
both  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Governor- General  yielded 
to  ihem.  The  operation  on  which  they  were  about  lo  enter 
rccjuired  a  compact  and  pliable  force,  whereas  an  Indian  army, 
attended  by  even  a  curtailed  amount  of  hag^a^e.  is  the  reverse  of  < 
pliable.  They  were  about  tn  raise  the  blockade  of  Ferozeporej 
after  effecting^  which,  and  joining  Sir  John  Littler's  corps  to  them- 
selves, the  real  business  of  the  campaign  woutd  begin  :  wherefore, 
taking  into  account  the  difficulty  of  protecting'  a  long  line  of  bag. 
gage  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy,  and  remembering  that 
the  means  of  transport  at  their  disposal  were  become  inadequate 
to  the  conveyance  of  the  whole  ;  considering,  loo,  thnt  some  depot 
must  be  formed  at  Moodkce,  inasmuch  as  the  bad  cases  among 
the  wounded  could  not  be  removed — and  that  a  small  guard  would 
be  in  dang:er  from  the  disaffected  villagers,  as  well  as  threat- 
enetl  by  marauding  parties  from  the  Sik|i  camps ; — tlie  BrilisU 
chiefs  came  lo  the  conclusion  that  il  would  be  best  lo  march  with 
armi  and  ammunition  only,  and  to  entrust  the  snfety  of  the  camp 
to  a  corps  numerically  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself:  for  Ihey, 
counted  on  nothing  more  than  a  dash  of  horscmea  to  the  rear. 

They 
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They  tooli  it  for  granted  that,  with  a  general  action  impending,, 
the  Sikhs  would  hardlj  venture  to  detach  either  from  their  in-, 
faotry  or  their  artiller}',  ^nd  ibey  entertained  no  doubt  that  a 
battalion  and  a  half  of  well-disciplined  sepoys  would  give  a  good 
account  of  whaterer  SiVb  cavalry  might  endeavour  to  niolest 
tbeiD. 

In  the  course  or  the  20th  the  plans  settled  at  head-quarters  were 
conveyed  to  Littler,  Sir  Hugh  Gough  had  determined  to  turn 
the  position  of  Ferozeshah  on  its  right ;  and  Sir  John  M'as  directed 
to  move  in  good  lime  out  of  Ferozopore,  so  as  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  advancing  army  at  a  spot  parallel  with  the  enemy's  j 
lines,  yel  well  out  of  reach  of  their  fire.  The  calculations  of 
lime  and  space  appear  to  have  been  made  by  both  leaders  with 
exceeding  accuracy.  The  Commandcr-in-Chicr,  quitting  liil 
camp  at  four  in  the  morning,  found  himself  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion a  little  after  noon,  and  was  greeted,  as  he  ap(vroacbcd,  with 
the  sight  of  heavy  clouds  of  dust — a  sufficient  indication  that  other 
troops  than  his  own  were  in  motion.  The  patrols  soon  met,  and 
found  theniEelvcs  muiuallj  in  the  presence  of  friends.  It  was 
Littler's  column  which,  punctual  to  a  moment,  had  execute<l  its 
appointed  part  in  this  mancpu^Te  of  combination :  and  as  Gough  bad 
marched  left  and  Littler  right  in  front,  there  needed  but  a  general 
deployment  to  bring  ihewholearmy  into  line,  fronting  the  enemy's  1 
position.  The  entire  of  the  disposable  force,  within  a  theatre  of  5 
two  hundred  miles  diatnetcr,  Was  thus  concentrated.  From  Loo- 
diana  et'ery  man  that  could  be  spared  bad  been  witbdr.'vwn,  and 
now  the  junction  of  Littler  swelled  the  amount  of  troops  in  hand  to 
something  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  men. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  well.  It  was  yet  early,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  day;  and  now  the  obvious  question 
arose,  to  what  use  was  it  advisable  to  apply  the  advantage  that 
bad  been  gained.  Some  there  were  who,  if  they  did  not  counsel, 
certainly  conceived  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  British  genera]  to 
procrastinate.  He  had  gained  his  object.  Littler  was  relieved, 
and  henceforth  delay,  which  should  enable  bis  reinforcements 
to  come  up  from  afar,  was  nil  in  bis  favour.  But  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
viewed  ibe  circumstances  of  his  position  dilTerontlv.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  Sikh  army  was  divided.  A  corps,  to  the  full  as 
numerous  as  that  which  occupied  the  intrenched  camp,  lay  some 
miles  above  FerozcpofC;  and  might,  in  the  course  of  four  and 
twenty  hours,  either  join  the  force  in  Ferozeshah,  or  fall  upon  the 
British  flank — or  burn  the  town  which  Littler  had  evacuated — or 
cut  off  the  Comin;ipder-in-Chiers  communications  with  the  rear, 
and  destroy  bis  camp.  He  was  convinced,  therefore,  that  according 
to  all  the  principles  of  war  a  battle  ought  to  be  hazarded  imme- 
diately ; 
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diatelyj  for  though  his  imopa  were  somewhat  fatiguwl,  the  rest 
of  a  sing^le  niighl  would  hardly  refresh  thenij  particularly  hs  ihey 
were  without  provisitms  for  men  or  forsge  for  horses,  and  Ih&t 
water  itself  was  wantino^.  The  Sikhs,  on  the  contrary,  would 
tske  no  hurt  hy  delay,  but  the  reverse.  Tbey  had  plenty  tit  e*t 
and  drink ;  they  nuukl  strenL^tbei)  iheir  works  to  the  last  hour ; 
they  would  doubtless  send — they  had  probably  sent  already — ■ 
ttj  Inform  the  blockading  arSny  of  whnt  had  happened.  It  wag 
clear,  therefore,  that  to  attack  on  the  instant  was  best  for  us :  elihI 
as  the  gallant  old  general  entertained  no  doubt  that  he  should  be 
able  to  for^  the  Unea  before  d&rk,  he  counted  on  winning  for  his 
followers,  with  their  own  bayonets  and  awords,  the  refreshment 
of  which  they  stood  in  need.  Accordingly  directions  were  given 
to  form  in  order  of  aUdck.  and  the  whole  line  moved  forward. 

It  is  neither  our  intention  to  des.cribe  nor  to  criticise  in  detail 
the  fierce  citmbal  of  Ferozeshah,  Sir  Hugh  Gough  has  been 
censured  for  attacking  the  longer  face  of  an  entrenchment,  which 
in  his  despatch  he  describes  as  a  parnllelogram.  But  Sir  Hugh 
has  scarcely  done  himself  justice  by  thus  writing  of  a  fortified 
position,  which  presented  on  nil  sides  innumerable  salient  angles^ 
and  had  all  the  cross  fire  to  protect  it  which  a  polygon  can  give. 
Moreover  Sir  Hugh  did  not  explain,,  what  i*  well  known,  thai 
on  the  face  which  be  attacked,  being  that  which  was  averted 
from  Mcwdkee,  the  enemy  had  bestowed  much  less  pains  than 
they  did  upon  the  point  on  which  they  calculated  that  the  storm 
would  burst ;  and  Anally,  that  the  attack  fell  upon  nniore  than  one 
face,  inasmuch  as  two  of  the  eslreine  corners  of  the  camp  were 
turned. 

The  britbh  army  was  formed  in  two  lines  for  the  attack.  On 
the  left  of  the  first  line  was  Littler's  corps — then  that  of  Wallace 
(Utc  M'Caskill's) — on  the  right  Gilbert's.  Beyond  each  flank  was 
exlendeil  a.  troop  of  horse  artillery,  while  the  body  of  the  guns  was 
massed  in  the  centre.  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division  of  infantry  formed, 
with  the  cavalry.  Ibe  second  line,  the  cavalry  taking  Ibe  flanks  and 
supporting  the  troops  in  front  of  tbeni  by  brigades.  Finally.  Gough 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  and  Hardinge  took 
Command  of  the  leB. 

In  this  order,  and  full  of  confidence  in  themselves,  the  troops 
inoved  on.  Sir  John  Littler's  corps  seems  to  have  made  its  form- 
ation nearer  to  the  enemy's  works  than  that  of  Gcntral  Gilbert. 
The  cihnsequencc  was,  that  it  attacked  rather  too  soon,  and  suf- 
fered severely:  fi>r  there  wns  no  diversion  iq  its  favour;  and 
ihe  enemy  were  able  to  turn  against  It  the  whole  volume  of 
ihelr  fire.  Hence  the  dreadful  slaught*r  in  the  ranks  of  the 
brave   62nd,  which  exhibited    no  symptom*  of  wavering  or  of 
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panic  i  but  pressed  nii,  as  H  eager  to  accomplish  iinpussibilities, 
li!l,  by  direction  of   the  officer  command  in  g-  the  brigade,  it  wai 
made    to    desist.        Hence,    toi>,    the   whole  of  the    left   wing — 
after  performing-  prodigies  nf  valour,  and  forcing  its  vvs;  within 
the  outer  lin*  of  the  enemy'*  works^ — found  it  necessary  to  with- 
draw from  tbom  ag'ain,  and  to  pi^ss  the  ni^ht  outside.     It  was  notf] 
so  with  the  right  of  the  army  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,     There;/, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  fire  of  artillery  wrts  appalling;  theri^l 
men  and   horses  went  down  by  sections  ;  and  our  lighter  guni/' 
dismounted  and  disabled,  told  bow  far  inferior  wc  were  in  ih*"] 
very  arm  wherein  it  had  heretofore  been  our    pride  to  Lelie**' 
that  we  surpassed  all  the    armies  of  Asia,     Nevertheless,    tbe'l 
rig'ht  wing  would  take  no  denial^  and  in  spite  of  mines  which  ex- 
ploded there  as  well  ns  elsewhere,  forced  its  way  over  rampjirtl* 
aod  ihrflugh  embrasures,  and  bivouacked  where  the  men  had  fired 
(heiT  last  shot.     What  a  night  was  that  which  followed  !     Side  hf  i 
side,  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  the  living  lay  down,     Tbeyj 
strove  to  sleep  ;  some  of  tbem  did  sleep  in  spite  of  cold,  hungers 
fbirst.  and,  worse  ihan  all,  the  cries  and  groans  of  their  woundt 
eomradeS.      And  all    aroiind  them   nnd   abovc,   the   horizOn   v,at^ 
diuminaled  with  the    flames    of  burning  hulB^  esploding  shells, 
tumbrils,    aminunilion    carls,  and    occasionally  a   mine,     More- 
over, they  suffered,  even  Iben,  from  a  constant   fire  of  artillery,'' 
which  became  at  one  lime  so  annoying — where  the  Governor- 
General  was  in    person — that  he  was  forced  to  order  two  regi- 
ments, the  SOib  and  Ist  Pengal    Eurnpeans,  to  chiirge  with  the 
bayonet.     But  Sir  Henry  Hardingc  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  knew 
no  rest  at  all ;  they  went  about  from   corps  to  corps,  animating 
the  men.  and  cheerfully  demon straiing  to  the  officers  that  there 
was   no  allcrnative  on  the  morrow  but  victory  or  dealh.     And 
great  need   ihcre  was  of  this  buoyant  spirit  in  the  chiefs.     The 
army  had  just  fought  such  a  batlle  as  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare 
could  not  inalcb.      Every  man  had  put  forth  his  whole  slrenglhr 
yet  there   they    were — not  defeated,    certainly — but   with  ranks 
thinned,  and   physical    powers  exhausted — face  to  face  with  an 
enemy  who  seemed  as  resolute  to  prevail  as  themselves.      Let  iit 
not   therefore   wonder,   far    less.  £peak   in  language   of  rCprOach, 
Concerning  the  whispers  that  passed  from  fire  to  fire  about  relreat- 
ing.      Let  us  rather  be  ihanklul  thai  there  were  such  men  present 
to  repress   and   deride  them,  as  Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge.     •  The  Governor- General  is  uf  opinioik  ihal  it  will  be 
best  to  cut  our  way  a,t  once  to  Ferozepore,'  said  an  officer  of  rank 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,     '  The  thing  is  imjiossible,'  replied 
Sir  Hugh;  '  1  know  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  better;  but  to  put  an 
end  to  all  doubtf  I  will  go  to  him.     At  ihe  same  time  I  tell  you 
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beforehand,  my  mind  is  made  up.      If  ■we  must  perish,  U  ts 
better  that  our  bones  should  bleach  honourably  at  Fcruzeshah^ 
iban  rot  at  Fero/epore;  but  ihej  shall   not  do  either  the  onej 
or  the  other-'     '  Tbe  Commander-in-Chief  thinks,"  said  another 
officer  of  rank  lo  Sir  Henry  Harding^e, '  that  it  will  be  fatal  to 
risk  a   renewal  of   the  fight  to-morro\v-'     •  Don''t  you  believe  a 
word    of    it,"    replied    Sir    Henry.        '"The  Commander-in-Chief  I 
knows  as  well  tis  anybody,  that  it  will  never  do  for  a  Briiish  army 
to  be  foiled:  and  foiled  this  army  shall  not  be.     We  must  fighl 
■  I  out  as   soon  as  there  is   light  enough  to  show  tis  the  enetny. 
And  so,  in  a  hopeful  spirit,  though  weary,  worn,  and  suffering, 
the  army  passed  the  night. 

And  h<'re,  let  us  not  forget  to  take  notice  of  certain  little  Cir-,] 
cumslances  which  will  in  all  time  coming'  give  to  this  brief  but 
stern  campaign,  an  interest  peculiarly  its  own.     Both  the  Governor 
General  and    the  Commander-in  Chief  were  in  the  field,    sur- 
rounded   by  their    nearest   relatives    and  moat  altnched  friends. 
Sir  Henry  had  his  eldest  son  with  him  as  private  secretary — an' i 
other,  a  mere  boy,  his  nide-de-camp^and  a  nephew.  Col.  Woodj 
attached  to  his  personal  stalT.     Sir  Hugh  Gough  bad  a  son-in-Inw 
and  a  nephew  wiili  tlie  army,  of  whom  ihe  former  now  lay  severely  ' 
tvounded  at  Moodkee,  while  the  latter,  though  very  young,  com- 
manded one  of  the  cavalry  brigades.     Moreover,  there  had  accom- 
panied the  Governor. General,  an   illustrious  stranger,  one  of  the 
Prince*  of  Prussia,  who,  though  a  traveller  in  Briiish  India  for' 
information,  could  not.  consiBlenllv  wilh  the   hjLbits  of  his  race, 
smell  gunpowtler  without  placing  himself  in  the   hottest  of  the  i 
fire.      These   family   groups — for  such    1  hey  well   deserve  lo   be 
called — came  together,  in  a  night  like  this,  with  more  than  usual 
sympathy;  and  very  bitter  were  Mr.  Hordinge's  feelings,  when 
his  father,  remonstrating  against  such  an  uncalled-for  exposure  of  | 
a  life  which  was  vervdear  to  him,  and  which,  as  n  civilian,  ihe  young  ' 
man  was  not  morally  justified  in   hazarding-,  ordered  him  to  quit  i 
the  field*     \^  e  wish  that,  without  a  breach  of  confidence,  or 
doing  outrage  to  feelings  iihich  are  loo  holy  not  lo  deprecate  dis- 
play, it  were  permitted  us  to  make  some  of  the  members  of  these 
groups  the  heroes  of    iheir  own  tale.     Our  readers  would  in  that 
case   find  that  the  language  of  nature    cnnstitutes    the    highest 
s.pecies  of  eloquence,  and  that  all  attempts  to  embellish  or  to 
retail  at  second-hand,  narratives  that  have  their  groundwork  In  tha  ; 
aHeclions,  are  worse  than  unprofitahle. 


•  We  iliiill,  w«  hQ[«,  be  imrdon^  for  iwenttonTng  (hai^Mr,  Hanlingf,.  origitinl!r-j 
'leirine*!  for  ihc  army,  i»  uii'!i:r«"ijil  toc  lisivf  bufti  fiircMl  li>  cliaiiitc  ilirw  vi*wb  in  enri-  ^ 
itnjumce  <ir  ui  accid^ul  wliiek  lirff  1  him  wliLle  yt\  *X  ichovl  or  college,  whI  wbich 
occaiiDiMd  llie  ampulalicii  at  a,  foot. 
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'  The  loiln;  night,'  a6  Sir  H,  GoUgh  describes  it,  Wotr  a.v,'ay  j  anil 
at  dawn  on  ihe  22nd  tbe  line  kos  ajpiin  formed.  As  it  had  been 
ihe  previous  day,  so  it  was  arrang'ed  noiv — lhn.t  ihe  bf>rse*arti!Iery 
sbould  cover  tbe  flanks,  and  the  heavier-pieces  combine  tbeir  iire 
in  the  centre;  but  a  very  brief  practice  showed  that  for  an  artil- 
lery combat  we  were  overmatched,  Down  went  our  artillery, 
men  and  burses  j  and  guns  and  ammunition- carts>  struck  in  every 
pari,  rnlled  over  or  blew  up  with  a  frightful  explosion.  Once 
more,  therefore,  the  bayonet  was  tailed  upon  to  do  double  duty. 
The  line  of  infantry  cheered  ainl  pressed  forward  ;  but  such  was 
the  wcig^ht  f>f  THund  and  grape-shot  that,  for  a  moment,  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  even  their  indomitable  spirit  would  be  able  to 
resist  tt.  And  here  came  a  little  incident  which  reminds  u»  of 
the  more  heroic  times  of  warfare.  The  Commander-in-Chief, 
seeing  a  part  of  hi&  line  reel  and  Stagger  under  the  fire,  be- 
thought him  that,  if  he  could  divert  even  a  portion  of  the  can- 
nonade for  a  few  moments  to  another  point,  the  crisis  of  the 
halite  would  be  passed.  He  forlbwilh  rode  forword,  attended  by 
a  single  aide-de-camp,  and  making  himself  prominently  conspi- 
cuous la  the  Sikh  gunners,  moved  slowly  to  one  side,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  uf  reconnoitring  their  intrenchments  close  at  hand.  In  an 
instant  almost  every  gun  in  the  battery  was  turned  upon  him. 
The  shot  ploughed  up  the  dust  about  him,  so  as  well  nigh  to 
hide  bolh  him  and  Lis  horse  frutn  the  enemy's  view  :  yet  not  one 
look  eSect ;  and  so  complete  was  the  diversion  that  tbe  line  of 
infantry  felt  as  if  relieved,  and,  with  a  shout,  sprang^  forward. 
Tbe  ntxt  instant  saw  the  redoubt,  M'ith  all  tbe  artillery  which 
it  contained,  in  their  possession. 

Complete  success  attended  the  advance  of  the  British  line. 
Our  troops  Carried  the  inner  works,  entered  the  village,  and  then 
bringing;  up  their  shoulders,  &wept  the  whole  of  the  position. 
Conspicuously  in  front  rode  Sir  Hugh  Gough  on  the  right,  and 
Sir  Henry  Hardioge,  attended  by  his  young  son,  on  the  left;  aiid 
when  the  line  halted  there  aro^e  such  a  shout — such  a  cheer  of 
congratulation  to  both  leaders — as  must  have  filled  even  their 
veteran  hearts  with  pride.  But  not  yet  were  the  perds  of  the 
day  over.  The  movement,  on  which  Sir  Hugh  Gough  had 
counted  as  probable,  was  already  begun  by  the  Sikh  army  of 
reserve.  It  had  marched  from  Its  camp  above  Ferozepore  early 
in  the  morning;  and  now  the  advanced  guard,  at  the  head  of 
which  Teigh  Singh  had  placed  himself,  opened  upon  our  troops  a 
murderous  fire  of  artillery.  The  cavalry,  which  had  acted  here- 
tofore in  support,  was  ordered  up  to  check  the  advance  ;  and  such 
of  the  guns  as  continued  serviceable  accompanied  them.  But  the 
practice  of  ttiQ  Sdihs  w&b  so  accuEnie  Mid  rapid  that  the  native 
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troopers  Could  noifaceit;  ibey  fell  l>ack  in  ifonfuiion.  Nerer- 
tbelesa  the  arlillery  mainlaioeil  its  grourid,  Ihougli  terribly  ovor- 
inalched ;  and  the  infantry  sUuwJng  a  bold  fronts  ibe  enemy  drew 
off.  It  was  no  retreat,  bowevcr ;  it  Was  a  mere  retrogressive 
itiovpinentf  esecuted  for  lite  purpose  of  g^aining-  time  for  the 
arrival  nf  supplies;  and,  by  and  by,  thirty  thousand  Jnfanlry, 
with  cavalry  and  guns  in  proportion,  drew  oti.  Nuw,  at  lost — 
thnogh  only  for  a  moment — the  heart  of  tbe  noble  Commander- 
in-Chief  ftank  within  him  : — '  The  only  lime  I  felt  &  doubt,"  he 
writeSr  'was  towards  (he  evening  of  the  22nd,  when  the  fresh 
enemy  advanced  with  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
guns;  and  our  Cavalry  horses  -n-ere  so  therougUy  done  up  tliat 
they  could  not  command  even  a  trot.  For  a  moment,  then,  I 
fell  regret  (and  I  deeply  deplore  my  want  of  confidence  in  Him. 
who  never  failed  ]ne  nor  fursook  iiic),  as  each  passing  shot  left 
me  on  bnrseback  :  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.'  Who  does  not 
venerate  the  man  vvho,  after  victory  has  crowned  his  efforts,  is 
yet  60  lowly  in  his  own  esteen]  as  thus  to  express  himself? 

It  iii  well  known,  that  by  a  fortunate  demuustralion,  which 
our  jaded  cavalry  just  retained  strength  enoug'b  to  make,  the 
Sikhs  were  led  to  believe  that  we  were  going  to  faU  upon  i-heir 
flank  in  force.  A  panic  seized  them ;  they  ubandoni^d  their 
guns,  and  our  infantry,  ever  undaunted,  did  not  give  them  time  to 
recjver,  for  they  advanced  wiib  a  cheer,  firing  as  they  went,  till 
they  reached  the  ptecea,  n  bicb  were  inslaully  spiked.  Moreover, 
just  at  ibis  time  a  staff  officer,  whose  case  shall  be  explained 
presently,  ordered  tbe  remains  of  our  cavalry  and  artillery  to 
retire  into  Ferozepore.  They  marched  accordingly;  and  the 
Sikhs,  conceiving  that  they  executed  a  inATKCuvre  fur  the  purpose 
of  seizing  the  fords,  and  cutting  them  off  from  their  own  side  of 
the  Sullej.  ited  with  redoubled  alacrity,  and  never  stayed  to  look 
back  lill  they  had  put  tbe  river  between  ihem  and  l!ie  Feringees. 

Tbe  battle  was  won  :  yet  neither  the  troops  nor  their  Generals 
could  tell  whether  it  might  not  be  renewed  un  the  morrow.  The 
night  was  therefore  passed  ii)  uiixic^ty  and  watchfulness ;  and  as  no 
supply  of  provisions  had  as  yet  come  up,  the  sufferings  of  all  ranks 
were  neverc.  Moreover,  when  daylight  showed  that  the  infantry 
alone  were  in  position— -that  neither  a  ballery  of  Cannon  nor  a 
squadron  uf  cavalry  was  at  btmd  to  support  them — there  arose  a 
general  feeling  of  indignation  first,  and  by  and  by  of  extreme 
thankfulness  that  tbe  eirlifidence  of  the  enemy  had  been  destroyed. 
U  is  fair  to  add.  however,  that  neither  artiilery  n()r  cavalry  could 
have  rendered  any  cfleciual  aid  to  ttic  infantry,  bad  both  arms 
been  present.  The  last  cannon- cartridge  was  expended;  and  as 
to  l\ke  troop -hursefi.  thuy  were  %q  completely  knocked  up,  that  fur 
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purposes  of  muTiif  uvre,  far  more  oT  a  charge,  they  liad  become 
Uficl^fiS.  NerCrlbele&s,  the  reinnval  uf  boLb  to  Fcrozepore  having 
Wen  effected  thmugh  the  blunder  of  an  inferior  ulEcer,  be  was 
put    in  arrefit ;  till  it  i^as  fomicl,  on  medical  csainination,  thkt 

be  laboured  at  th«  lime  undi^r  an  ubonalicin  nf  intellect. 

No  roan  who  l(K>k  pan  in  ibe  bloody  battle  of  Femzeahah 
will  ever  forget  tlie  <^rder  wbicb  ibe  Governor- General  issued 
tn  Uie  ixmy  m  tbc  course  of  tbe  23tiI.  It  paid  tlie  tribute 
that  WHS  due  to  the  heroism  of  the  troops,  and  informed  India, 
and  indetd  all  the  world,  that  ibe  arms  of  England  were  still 
triu)ji)ihanti  but  it  did  more— it  invited  tbe  surviv-ors  from  the 
fight  to  assemble  near  the  Governor-Geiicrara  tfnt,  and  to  unite 
in  returning  thanks  to  ihe  Lord  nf  hosts  fur  ibc  success  with 
whirh  he  had  crowned  their  cITorls.  Honour  he  tii  the  noble 
soldiers  who,  amid  ibe  triumph  of  a  great  victory,  were  not 
forgoilul  of  the  source  whenre  all  strength  and  Irue  glory  come  ! 
For  they  who  thus  bring  in  the  close  iif  a  day  of  carnage,  rob 
war  itself  of  a  portion  of  its  horrtirj;  and  it  is  known  that  in 
private,  as  well  as  on  Iht*  public  occasion  referred  to,  Diany  a 
knee  in  that  army  was  bent  in  prayer  and  praise — the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Governor-General  both  setting  tbe 
eiample,  though  blushing,  as  religious  soldiers  are  ever  apt  U> 
do,  when  surprised  in  the  perfonnancc  nf  so  righteous  an  a{;L, 

The  lo8$  in  these  opfralions  was  very  great,  and  it  nicludeil 
many  officers  of  high  character  and  promising  reputation. 
Major  Broatlfoot,  the  political  a^ent,  a  man  of  first-rate  talent 
and  admirable  a<xjuirc]nent&.  was  among  the  kiUed;  as  were 
Colonel  Wallace  and  Majitr  Somerset,*  the  brave  son  of  a  brave 
and  most  distinguished  father.  As  to  the  European  regiments 
engaged,  they  were  thinned  beyond  all  calculation  ;  the  b2nd, 
in  particular,  having  left  more  than  half  of  its  numbers  on  the 
field.  Nevertheless,  the  victory,  considered  in  a  pohlical  as  well 
as  ii  military  point  of  view,  wa*  worth  all  that  it  cost,  Whatevei' 
prestige  had  heretofore  attached  to  the  Sikh  name  was  dispelled. 
The  protected  Rajahs,  instead  of  throwing  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  enemy,  hastened  to  make  such  amends  ns  their  fears 
dictated,  and  the  uUole  of  the  country  up  to  Ibe  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej  was  safe. 

Tboagb  twice  defeated,  and  considerably  reduc-ed  in  point  of 

•  Majji  Sornerwt  wu  not  killeii  uii  t!ie  ipot.  TrmLlj  wrUMileil,  he  wm  A>i]inJ,  at 
the  clOH  of  the  firi(  day'i  fig-ht,  IibIC  f^mm  ampiig  a  lieop  pf  slniii,  find  iht  Ki\A\tn 
cMiMd  bin  ro  one  of  their  Hrw,  Tlie  warmib  eauicd  hri  ivuD/idi  to  bierd  afmh  ;  and 
be  Mid,  '  I  am  glaj,  my  laili,  tliBl  1  "^ai  witb  'jo'i  lixJiLf  ;  1  Tear  tliat  I  can  be  i^f  no 
□■e  tiy-raorrav .'  So  rpalce  a  worthy  deiceudant  or  Join  of  Gaunt,  ati(3  C'Xpiicd  almoat 
immBdiately. 
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numbers,  the  Sikh  army  was  not  yet  subdued.  It  retrentc 
la  tolerable  order  towards  tbc  ford  near  Sobraoii,  leaving 
Fcrozepure  open  ;  and  there  crossing  over,  took  up  a  position, 
which,  according  to  usage  in  such  castas,  the  cbiefa  bega.n  imme- 
dialely  to  fortify.  By  and  by,  oS  the  crippled  stale  of  the 
British  army,  especially  in  regard  to  ammunition,  rendered  a 
close  pursuit  on  their  part  impraclicablej  the  Sikh  leaders  took 
beait ;  and  laying  a  bridge  of  boats  upon  the  stream,  passed  a. 
portion  of  their  artoy  o^'er  again  to  the  left  bank,  and  set  nbuut 
intrenching.  It  is  just  lo  their  military  character,  and  to  the  pro- 
fessional skill  of  their  European  advisers,  to  state,  thai  the  posi- 
tions which  they  seized  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  exceedingly 
strong.  They  had  placed  themselves  on  a  bend  of  the  SuUej, 
where,  from,  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  stream,  it  gave  ample 
protection  to  their  flanks;  while  the  front  of  ihetr  line,  to  the 
extent  of  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  lialf,  they  covered  with  balleries, 
redoubts,  and  strong  breastworks.  Moreover,  they  formed  this 
intrenched  camp  so  that  it  should  be  open  everywhere  to  a 
plunging  fire  at  five  hundred  yards'  distance  from  the  high  grounds 
on  the  opposite  (their  own)  side  of  the  river;  and  placing  their 
heaviest  cannon  in  battery  upon  thciie  heigibts,  they  crowded  their 
works  on  the  British  side  with  field  artillery.  Thus  by  a  tHe-de- 
pQtit,  which  with  some  reason  lh>fy  came  in  lime  lo  regard  aS  im- 
pregnable, they  covered  ihe  bridge  and  fords,  retaining  therebyl 
their  hold,  so  to  speak,  on  the  protected  states,  and  having  it  in 
their  power,  at  any  moment,  to  resume  the  offensive, 

II  was  impossible  for  Sir  Hugh  Gough  to  present  this.  He  hod 
done  ivonders,  considering  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  hia  troops  so  completely,  that  there  was  nolbing 
which  they  would  have  hesitated  to  attempt.  But  for  the  present 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  hazard  more  than  a  bold  front  to  the 
enemy.  Accordingly,  after  allmwing  a  few  days  for  re*t,  and 
seeing  the  dead  buried,  and  the  wounded  perfectly  cared  for,  he 
advanced  towards  the  Sullej  ;  and  establishing  his  bead-quarters 
at  a  place  called  BuQtanwallah,  observed  the  whole  course  of  the 
river,  from  Rooper  down  to  Mendote^ 

During  the  remaining  days  of  December  and  the  early  portion 
of  January,  184G,  the  British  and  Sikh  armies  continued  lo  face 
one  another.  The  enemy  worked  steadily  at  his  inlrenchinents, 
and  received  from  day  lo  day  such  reinforcements  and  supplies 
Bj  the  neighbouring  capital  could  furnish.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
waited  for  the  coming  up,  from  afar,  of  men,  horses,  cannon, 
ammunition,  and  treasure,  which  arrived  slowly  and  by  dribleu. 
At  the  same  time  care  was  taken  to  secure  every  important  post, 
throughout  a  Hue  of  not  less  than  five-oad-twenty  miles  lu  extent.' 

On 
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On  tHe  extreme  ri^ht  lay  Bris^adicr-Genernl  Cureton's  brlgaJe 
cotisisting:  of  iwo  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  the  16th  lancers,' 
and  a  troiip  of  bnrse-ariillery ;  it  watchctl  tlie  Hurrakee  Ghaut. 
CommunicatitiQ^  with  blm  tci  ibc  left  came  llie  infantry  divisions  nf 
Sip  Harry  Smith,  Major-General  Gilbertj  and  Sir  Robert  Dick, 
Then  succeeded  two  brigades  of  cav.itry  under  Mfijor-Geiieral 
Sir  J.  Thackwell;  and  Major-General  Grey's  infantry  corps 
formed  the  left.  All  these  were  in  commanicalion,  stretching 
from  ^ukboo,  on  the  rigbt,  to  AttnreQ,  about  eight  iuile$  from 
the  cantonment  of  Femzepore,  on  the  left,  with  tbe  mass  of  the 
nrlillery  parked  in  the  centre^  and  batteries  here  and  there  where 
iheir  presence  seemed  to  be  required.  But  besides  iho  picjuets 
of  horse  and  foot  which  covered  him,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Sir 
Hugh  Gougb  had  other  corps,  widely  bat  necessarily  detached 
from  all  these.  For  example.  Brigadier  Godby  held  Loodiana 
with  one  regiment  of  native  infantry,  n  battalion  of  Goorkas.  and 
a  battery  of  guns,  The  cantonments  of  Ferozepure  were  occupied 
by  Sir  John  LitUer's  division,  and  two  reg'iimcnls  of  native  infantry, 
ivith  (»uns,  ubsen'ed  the  Gunda  Sing-walla  Ghaut,  in  advance. 
Finally,  ihc  roads  in  the  rear,  from  Sirhind  to  Busaean,  were 
coiered  with  convoys  on  the  move;  horse,  foot,  guns,  Europeans, 
and  natives,  all  pressing  forward  to  take  their  share  in  the  ope- 
rations that  were  impending'.  The  British  force  collected  or  as- 
sembling on  IhcSutlcj  towards  the  end  of  January  may  be  taken, 
in  round  nitmbcrs,  at  30,000  of  all  arms,  ilivlded  into  thirty-one 
battalions  of  rp^ular  infaniry,  and  nine  regiments  of  cavalry; 
besides  artillery,  horse  and  foot,  and  a  considerable  <imount  of 
irregulars. 

Though  they  kept  no  portion  of  their  field  force  on  our  side  of 
the  river,  the  Sikhs  continued  to  draw  from  certain  feudatories 
tliere  considerable  supplies.  They  had  once  made  a  foray  as  far 
as  the  outskirts  of  Loodiana,  during  which  they  burned  some  of 
the  cantonments,  and  caused  considerable  alarm;  and  at  Dhurum' 
kote,  a  fortified  village  on  tbe  road  from  P'erozepore  to  Loodiana^ 
they  had  established  a  magazine,  under  the  protection  of  a  force 
of  A%hans,  Robillas,  and  other  mercenaries.  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
determined  to  seize  this  depotj  and  detached  for  the  purpose 
Mnjor-Goncral  Sir  Harry  Smith  with  one  of  the  brigades  of  his 
division.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  January,  and  Smilh  executed 
the  service  intrusted  to  him  with  promptitude  and  effect.  But 
he  was  as  3^eton1yenrou/ewhen  the  Commander-in-Chief  received 
intelligence  that  Runjoos  Singh,  with  a  large  force  of  all  arms, 
had  crossed  the  Sutlej  by  the  ford  of  Philour,  and  wag  marching 
again  upon  Loodiana,  It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
counteract   this  movement.     VViih   Loudiana   in  hist  Lands,  the 
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enemv  wuultl  be  able  to  interrupt  the  whole  line  of  the  Bntisfa 
communicaUons,  and  mis;hl,  even  if  succcssfiLllj'  resisted  tUere, 
operate  UDspeakable  mischief;  wherefore  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
running  great  risks  for  the  accomplisbment  of  a  great  purpose, 
ordered  Brigadier  Cureton  to  join  Sir  H.  Smith,  and  Brigadier 
Wheeler  to  uioYeJin  support  wilh  as  little  delaj  as  possible.  Il 
is  not  necessary  to  deacribe  how  tiiese  officers  did  their  part,  or 
with  ivhat  admirable  skjl!  Smith  handled  his  dinsion,  extricating 
himself,  in  the  fir&t  instance,  from  the  hazards  fif  a  premature 
action,  and  ultimately  Dvertbron'inj>;  at  Aliwal  the  corps  darmie 
which  he  had  previously  outmanoeuvred.  At  the  same  lime  let  us 
not  forget,  while  we  g^ive  our  warmest  praise  to  Sir  H.  Smith  and 
his  gallant  followers,  that  the  merit  of  having  planned  and  risked 
the  delicate  operation  attaches  entirely  to  the  Cornmander-io-Chief, 
He  lincw  that  a  mighty  stnke  was  ^t  issue.  He  did  not  hesitate, 
therefore,  to  weaken  himself — more,  perhaps,  than  the  generality 
of  leaders  would  have  ventured  to  do^ — in  order  that  Smith  might 
be  in  force  enoug'h  to  cotPmand  success  ;  and  he  secured  his  OVVD 
safely  from  attack,  while  half  his  army  was  absent,  by  keeping,  as 
he  himself  expresses  it,  '  the  enemy  in  a  constant  fidget.'  Never 
wai  Sir  Hu^ti  Ciough  so  active,  reconnoitring',  cannonading,  and 
making  all  manner  of  demonstrations,  as  at  a  time  when  his  power 
to  strike  had  gone  from  him ;  and  he  reaped  bis  reward  in  the 
victory  of  AUwal,  of  which  he  was  not  less  proud  than  of  any  other 
throughout  Ihe  campaign.*  The 

*  Tbe  falloifiag  cliar&cleristic  letter  from  the  CoimnantJcr-m-Chiefto  his  &g«nt  in 
Tn>3&nd  nill  he  read  with  InTich  infertst.  It  shorn  tbiLt  in  die  midst  uf  hit  own 
itoxieliei  he  was  ri'Vver  unmindful  or  olhen  :  — 

'Jojiunty  IS,  1646. 

'  Ocorge  will  cominuiilcatc  all  ihe  bbwm.  Tlie  public  cleBnatctiej  will  en\et  iiittf 
d«iil».  I  (henroTc  can  orly  My  that  1  look  forward  In  o  glonfiiia  lefmrruitioii,  uudt-r 
thi  {iKttection  ai>d  giqjdance  of  od  olI-wiH!  uid  all-graclotu  Being.  He  liat  larg^tv 
dealt  blwiingi  to  me.  Let  me  not  be  a  iiigg-aid,  in  liie  lour  of  iLeir  ilLitreBi,  ro  mv 
(pMiiiitsdnilUbouwri.  Remit  aamucb  a*  you  |)]«iut:  ofibe  ttnU  oflheQnl — lidi'unce 
OS  inucli  aa  you  fi]t6at  fur  Ihe  wanlj  of  Ihe  nrli^M.' 

W*wiih  Ihdt  the  delicacy — flje  pice»  of  dflicacy,  raBf  ne  not  call  it^ — of  Lnul 
GouLcir*  fumily  did  not  itarid  Letweeu  us  atid  mme  of  tl^e  vivid  and  touching;  leltem 
whioh  lie  ftitdreawJ  tu  liiMii  fi-om  viwioua  p(>Bilii>iii  duiiiig  tliis  meinaruble  campiLiitiir 
Tlia%  Imwerer,  which  ffe  cannot  io  tliTeciJy,  we  mny  mdenTonrto  a«ompliili  indi- 
T<Ctly,  b;  ihawing  faoir  oilier*  ihoaghl  and  wrote  aJMiut  their  chief;  iJid  ihc  fallowing 
CXlncIi  from  Eli«  correspundetice^Bnt  of  a  ttaST  ot^ctr  liig-h  in  rank,  and  neiL  uf  * 
■ergeant  emplojed  aj  p.  clerk  at  he  ad-quarter  I — w«m  fiif^cienllj  tg  utve  our  pur- 
poie ' — - 

'JaiWatTf  13. 

■  Sir  Hugh  il  &  wonderful  man.  Tins  moTniug  early  lie  wenl  off  to  iiuptrct  every 
regnmeat  in  tiiC  wbcle  line,  a  diitajice  cf  mauj  milei.  At  one  o'cl»ck  he  returned, 
tiBvinu  been  put  tm<x  Are :  we  all  crying'  out  fai  breakfut — be  Reeming  lo  ca«  eery 
lilde  wbetber  Lie  got  any  m  nal.  Ke  tt^\lj  aelonLilica  evny  one ;  teldum  i-idea  le« 
than  d]irt y  miles  of  A  day,  recmnnifring ;  ariii  ax  freih  aniJ  active,  or  more  lo,  (lian  any 
youtitf  toari  in  Ihe  cump-  Willial  he  ii  no  full  of  gtalilude  and  love  to  GoH— .w  ani- 
malad,  M>  chMrful,  uhI  full  of  Ufe— that  he  puCi  ua  all  lo  ■hune.'^ 

So 
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The  britliaiit  day  of  Aliwal  settled  thequeslion  of  aecuritvto  the 
BtiLisb  commutitcalions.  and  efltctually  frustrated  uny  hopes  which 
the  enemy  might  have  cherished  of  being  able  Lo  remove  the 
w»r  to  9  greater  distance  from  their  own  capital.  It  likewtse 
left  the  British  chiefs  free  to  use  their  own  discretion  with  regard 
biilh  to  the  time  and  the  rpanner  of  penelraling  into  the  Punjab  : 
for  ail  accounts  fepresented  the  Sikh  soldiers  as  so  bumbled  at 
last  hy  the  euccession  of  reverses  that  there  was  no  probability 
of  their  agaiii  venturing  to  acl  on  the  offeosiTe;  and  to  strike 
at  th^m,  while  in  this,  frame  of  mind^  seemed  at  ooce  agree- 
able to  good  policy,  and  due  to  the  prestige  of  invincibility  with 
■which  the  British  army  was  surrounded.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were  many  weighty  arguments  in  favour  of  delay.  In  the 
first  place,  Tve  were  not  yet  so  strong-,  particularly  in  heavy  cannon, 
»s  we  expected  to  be  ;  and  our  stuck  of  ammunitioa  was  epialL 
In  the  nest  place,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  had  been  sent  for  at 
the  opening:  of  the  campaign,  was  in  full  march  with  15,000  men 
Upon  Mouhaa.  and  might  he  expected  shortly  lo  reach  it.  And 
lastly,  while  ihe  Sikh  position  of  Sobtaon  presented  military  fea- 
tures of  extraordinary  difficulty,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
tlvat  Gbolab  Singh,  whose  descent  Irom  J&jninoo  bad  been  re- 
ported, waA  eoming  to  effect  a  revolution  in  our  fai'nur.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  world  of  Asia  expected  us  to  put  down  the 
Sikhs  by  force.  They  had  offered  tuch  a  stout  resistance  hitherto, 
that,  though  worsted,  they  Ktill  appeared  to  Bland  on.  the  same 
level  with  ourselves ;  and  to  leave  any  one  native  army  at  liberty 
to  boast  that  it  had  kept  the  field  against  us  thrriugbout  the 
better  pajt  of  a  year,  would  be  to  place  ourselves  in  a  false 
position  towards  all  other  native  armies.  For  the  season  was 
approaching  which,  even  in  the  north-west  of  India,  puts  an 
enure  slop  to  military  operations  ;  and  hence  the  delay  ol  a  few 
weeks  would  lead  to  a  further  delay  of  many,  very  much  to  the 
damage  of  our  mihtary  reputation  in  Ihe  eyes  of  the  Asiatic  world. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Commander-in-Chief  took  counsel 
with  the  Governor-General  regardiog  the  propriety  of  cro&sing 
the  river  immediately,  and  ditialing,  as  both  were  confident  that 

Su  tjienki  llie  staff  officer.     Now  hear  the  ord*rly-«)oin  icrgeHnl  :— 

'  I  lia?efe*ii  irnne  little  MTvic*  IwHi  \u  Cbintt  and  »t  Gwaliori  but  the  impreaion 
orilie  thunder  ofi^uHiuit  njid  lb?  Toll  u^inuikeliy,  a*  ilto  ttie  awful  lou  uf  ibe  eticiuy, 
will  HOC  inoi)  be  erased  fruni  my  niinJ.  Nothing  lite  it  over  litt[.|)ciiBd  iii  Iiniia  ;  ir  ii 
not  likely  sucii  &.  liard-cotifMitil  field  will  evM  prewiit  ilieif  in  Imlia  again.  A  worm 
lik«inywircan  icircely  1»  «ii]i|>o«ed  to  «)>eak  uf^rV&t  m*n,  noi  dc  1  presumE  loilo  w; 
lint  I  (hall  incr«lj  eclio  the  itJiWni^'iU  vl'  olli^rs,  wliicli  ii  tci  liie  irflect  lli4t  few  indi- 
viiluali  klii)w  a  i«T«on  wilh  the  e]tt*ticity  ol'  Bplnts,  miiler  great  prWationg,  wbiclj 
Wongi  to  Sis  Hugti  Gotigli ;  and  hit  etcape*  from  dangu  heKitofur^  h&M  been  quite 
imandealial.     May  God  AltnigLl;  ever  pieiervfl  liiu ! ' 
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they  should  be  able  to  do,  their  own  terms  to  a  vanquished  enemy 
in  bis  capital. 

We  have  alreadj/  referred  to  the  nature  of  the  Sikb  position 
on  the  Sutlej.  An  entrenched  camp,  semicircular  in  shape, 
rested  both  tlanks  upon  the  deep  ivater,  and  communicated 
with  the  high  grounds  about  Sobraon  by  o.  bridge,  with  a 
good  ford  on  either  side  of  it.  The  enemy's  works  were  con^ 
strutted  with  great  skill  and  care,  and  lay  exposed,  in  the  rear,  to 
a  plunging  fire  of  heavy  cannon  at  five  hundred  yards  distaace. 
The  country  being  everywhere  flat  and  open,  all  the  approaches 
to  the  outer  faCe  of  the  camp  must  be  made  under  a  tremendous 
fire  of  atullery;  for  though  wo  had  by  this  time  about  one  hun- 
dred pieces  with  the  army,  and  though  some  of  these — both 
howitzers  and  guns — were  of  battering  C»llt>re,  the  enemy  $till 
surpassed  us  in  the  number  as  well  as  in  the  weight  of  their  artil- 
lery. It  was  known  that  they  had  in  position  upwards  of  130 
pieres,  of  which  from  sixty  to  seventy  were  field-guns,  to  the  full 
as  formidable  as  any  which  we  could  bring  aQ^inst  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  front  attack  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  a  severe  loss  of  life  ;  and  unlessentirely^uccessfui— sofar  as  to 
put  us  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  tlieir  deld-train — it  would  hardly 
repay  us  for  the  cost.  Bui  was  there  any  alternati%'e?  There 
was;  and  without  pretcndnig  ourselves  to  ofTor  any  opinion  in 
regard  tu  the  balance  of  chances  on  the  one  side  or  the  other^ 
we  think  it  right  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  anta- 
gonist plans,  between  which  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  choose. 

The  object  sought  was  to  throw  the  British  army  with  as  little 
delay,  and  at  as  small  an  expense  of  life  as  possible^  across  the 
river;  dislodging  the  enemy  at  the  same  time  from  his  position  at 
Sobraon,  and  threatening  Lahore.  Now  there  were,  or  there 
might  be,  three  methods  of  accomplishing  tbis.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  was  to  storm  the  entrenched  camp ;  the  next,  to  6n(l 
out  some  fords,  above  or  below  Sobraon,  by  which  the  camp 
might  be  turned ;  the  third,  to  take  possession  of  an  island  in  the 
Sutlej,  as  low  down  as  Ferozepore,  and  operate  thence  upon  the 
rear  of  die  enemy's  works.  The  second  of  these  projects  we  men- 
tion only  because  it  was  incidentally  started  in  deb^ite  ;  it  could  not 
he  pressed  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  there  were  no  fords  on  the 
^utlej  available  for  any  combined  operations  against  the  Sikh> 
position  or  the  intrenchments  which  covered  it.  But  the  third 
had  a  good  deal  to  recommend  ttj  though  certainly  it  presented 
its  difficulties  too.  The  island  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  make 
use  lay  Eive-aiid -twenty  miles  down  thi 

Guugh's  head- quarters.     It  was  in  itself  five  miles  across,  and 
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ooultl  be  approached  frcm  the  Brituh  side  only  by  boats,  of 
which  Ibere  were  at  hand  BufTicieiit  to  Iransporl  four  ihousand 
mea  ivilh  six  guns  nt  a  trip.  Tbc  island,  tnoreover,  was  inier- 
wcted  by  n  nuUab  or  cut,  of  which — after  rain  certainly,  perhaps 
at  other  limes — it  was  doubtful  wbeiber  it  could  be  forded. 
Now  the  cnlcutalion  was,  t!iat  four  lirigndts  would  he  able, 
between  nightfall  and  davvn  of  day,  lo  march  from  Boolanwalla. 
camp,  cross  the  island,  and  occupy  the  south  s.ide  of  the  river. 
To  be  sure,  this  would  give  to  the  men  a  journey  of  thirty  miles, 
at  the  least;  and  when  all  was  done,  nobody  expected  that  more 
than  eig'ht  thousand  wilh  thirty  guns  would  be  able  lo  effect  the 
possag-e,  Dut  eight  thousand  ^ood  troops  could  ca&tly,  it  was 
CDDLeaded,  hold  their  own  til!,  brigade  after  brigade  being;  dc' 
Inched,  and  thrown  across,  they  should  be  raised  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand ;  and  then  they  were  to  advance  against  the  fJank  and  rear  of 
the  Sikh  camp.  Meanwhile  a  bridge  of  boats  being:  laid  down  at 
Gunda  Siogwalla,  Ferozepore  would  become  the  base  of  our 
future  operations;  and  the  whole  army  throwing  itself  upoit  the 
Lahore  road  \vouid  force  the  enemy  to  fight  in  the  open  country 
or  to  disperse. 

The  objections  to  this  plan  were,  first,  that  we  could  scarcely 
hope,  considering  how  accurate  the  information  of  the  Stkhs  was 
known  to  be,  that  the  night  march  would  take  place  without  the 
enemy  being  made  an  arc  of  it.  But  lo  he  made  aware  of  our 
purpose — and  to  defeat  it — would  prove  one  and  the  «ame  thing ; 
for  the  Sikhs  had  as  short  a  distance  as  we  to  move  upon  the  fordj 
and  there  was  no  river  for  them  to  cross  in  boats.  Moreover, 
all  night-marches  are  liable  to  go  wrong.  The  columns  might 
misa  their  way,  or  the  men  and  borse»  knock  up;  and  as  the 
island  had  not  been  closely  reconnoitred,  the  obstacle.!  presented 
by  it  might  prove  more  formidable  than  was  supposed.  Again, 
did  We  not  endanger  our  own  magazines  by  ttius  dividing  our 
army  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  whose  cavalry  was  so  supe- 
rior ?  Certainly  the  Sikh's  courage  might  fail  him.  It  probably 
would,  after  the  experience  of  so  many  defeats ;  but  assuming 
that  he  retained  any  poriion  oi  his  original  hardihood,  we  were 
offering  to  him,  in  the  executicm  of  this  flank  movement,  such 
odvanLiges  as  we  had  no  right,  on  any  principle,  to  concede. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  taking  into  consideration  that  the 
enemy  was  somewhat  jealous  of  the  Gunda  Singwalla  Ghaut — - 
that  he  had  there  already  a  cavalry  post  of  a  thousand  men. 
which  he  would  be  able  to  reinforce  sooner  than  we  could  reach 
it  from  camp — the  Commander-in-Chief  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  risks  of  the  plan  more  than  outweighed  its  promise  ol 
advantages, 

There 
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There  remained  onl)'  llie  firsl  of  the  three  projects.  Sir  Harry 
Smith  was  called  id  from  Alivvol,  The  licada  of  ihe  engineer  and 
Artillery  depurtjnents  were  consulted  in  reference  to  the  facdaty  of 
providing  adequate  covfir  for  tho  heavy  guni ;  because  il  fornied 
part  of  the  plan  lo  shake  the  enemy  in  his  lines  by  means  of  a 
I'ertical  and  enfilading;  cannonnde,  ere  the  infantry  should  he  let 
loose  to  fttoriu.  And  all  difficulties  being"  in  the  end  rpmoved, 
digposilioni  were  made  for  fightinj*  a  baltle,  on  which  it  was  felt 
in  both  armies  that  the  fate  of  the  Sikh  empire  hinged. 

Higbt  gallantly  the  army  of  the  Sutlej  fou^hl,  and  nobly  the 
SIkha  once  more  withstood  them.*  The  battle  of  Sohraon  (Feb. 
10)  was  as  desperate  an  affair  as  ever  occurreil  in  the  East^ 
and  the  victory  was  decisive,  The  whole  of  the  enemy's  ^uns 
remained  in  our  possession  ;  and  the  river  was  choked  wiih  their 
dead.  For  well-timing  his  blow,  Sir  H.  Gough  delivered  it  just 
as  a  fall  of  rain  had  rendereii  the  ford  difficult ;  and  that  he  all 
along:  looked  to  this  conting-ency  os  a  principal  inojedient  of 
success,  lii&  osvn  letters,  written  long  before  the  day  of  battle, 
demonstrate.  *  They  have  intrenched  themselves,'  says  he  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  'upon  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  at  a 
bend  where  their  guns  from  the  opposite  side  enBlnde  not  only 
the  position  itself,  but  the  advance  to  it.  I  have  done  every 
thing  to  draw  them  out  of  it,  but  in  vain.  I  now  wait  only  some 
lucky  opportunity  ;.  but  the  ford  is  so  g-ood  that  the  whole,  guns 
and  meti,  may  pass  over  any  night  without  my  knowinn^  it.  A 
good  fall  of  rain,  which  would  swell  the  fonl,  or  an  accidental  thaw 
of  anow  upou  the  hills,  may  enable  me,  when  they  have  no  means 
other  thaa  their  bridge,  to  attack  them.  Were  1  to  do  ao  now,  1 
conld  not  posh  on  to  Lahore,  for  my  battering  train  is  not  up.' 

That  for  which  the  noble  old  soldier  hoped,  came  at  last ;  and 
the  punisiunent  which  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  inflict  upon  the 
K  balsa  troops,  his  own  tender  because  true  heart  shrank  from  con- 
templating. 

With  untiring  activity  the  Governor -General  hastened  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  Ferozepore,  and  superintended  in  person  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  as  well  ha  tlie  passage  of  four 
brigades,  which  Imd  been  kept  in  hand  for  the  purpose  of  being 


I 


*  l^o  ptrioiial  eounge  of  th#  Sikbs  bu  tten  ijiokefi  of  in  all  (tts  public  newi- 
pkpen  t  tiut  th*  following  extracti  from  a  letter  wriileii  by  ■  young  aide- de-camp  of 
the  (•uvemiir-Genera.i,  hring  Ibe  fact  more  Iicime  fliiin  oily  wUicfi  we  have  Lapp*ii«l  to 
metit  wiltL  eWwWc : — '  I  taw  one  fellow  hJocIi  eul  nf  lUe-  batlcrias,  twunl  iil  Uuid; 
Mid  before  lie  iim  bayanetfd  ht  1)m1  hitiLielf  ciit  doifij  two  of  rtiir  Eurojimni.'*  And 
agkin ! — •  We  4tap|>nl  one  tamn  who  wn*  leeeLling  liii  musket  at  a  dying-  Sikh  in  lb* 
ri*er,  to  wliOLu  we  |)romi*eil  ptol-ection  if  lie  cliQ?e  to  oouie  tfl  iliore.  TW  Jying  mjib 
■hook  \ai  head,  ai  amnh  u  )v  laj  thai  lie  would  uever  give  Eu  to  the  FetiugliKii,  uid 
floated  dpwii  tbe  (traam,* 
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ferried  over.     Tb«  coa^equence  was,  that  without  the  delay  of  sm 
houf;,  the  Punjab  was  entered,  and  ihot  march  beg-un  which  did, 
not  conclude  tlil  it  had  carried  the  victors  to  Lahore. 

Eogtand  and  all  Europe  seem  to  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  to  the  treaty  of  Lahore — namely,  that  it  is  as  muc^-i 
marked  by  political  sagacity  on  the  part  of  the  Governor- Generj,] 
as  by  a  wise  moderalion.  He  stJU  keep*  between  British  India 
and  the  mounlain  hordee  of  Central  Asia,  a  power  strong  enoug-h 
to  restrain  the  latter  should  they  aim  at  permaEieiit  conquests  ia 
the  ])lain ;  yet  has  so  far  weakened  it  by  the  severance  of  the  new 
principality  assigned  to  Gholab  Singh,  that  we  trust  all  risk  of  a 
rapture  with  us,  for  many  a  day  to  come  at  least,  is  averted. 
He  has  shown  to  the  piwpU  of  the  Punjab,  that  though  sIjIg  to 
punish,  the  British  Government  is  ready  to  forgive — and  that  iti 
armies  conquer  as  much  through  the  admirable  discipline  which 
prepails  amon^  the  native  battalions,  as  because  of  the  dauntless 
courage  and  superior  physical  strength  which  distinguish  the 
European  above  the  hardiest  of  the  Asiatic  tribes.  He  hai 
rounded  off  our  territories  to  the  best  advantage,  getting'  rid  of 
the  awkward  connexion  with  a  set  of  faithless  chiefs,  which  for 
thirty  year*  and  more  had  hampered  us ;  and  by  pushing  our 
proper  frontier  along  the  SutJej  to  the  Beas,  be  has  at  once 
strengthened  our  military  position  and  added  largely  to  there- 
sources  t>f  the  Indian  empire.  For  these  eminent  lervices  he  has 
been  created  a  Viscount,  tho  Crown  and  the  Company  vying  with 
each  other  to  do  him  honour;  while  his  gallant  companion  in 
arms  has  in  like  manner  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  which  he 
also  richly  merited.  Long  may  the  two  lords  live  to  wear  their 
laurels.  They  have  set  to  their  countrymen  In  all  time  coming 
an  example  of  disinterestedness  and  devotion  to  the  calls  of  duty 
which  cannot  be  overpraised.  Their  names  are  linked  together, 
tad  the  future  bi&toriaji  will  never  separaU:  them.  Honour  be 
to  them  and  to  all  the  brave — both  living  and  dead— who  fought 
beside  them. 

'  O  who  shH.ll  lightly  say  that  Fime 
Ib  nothing  but  an  empty  name ; 
When,  hut  for  those,  our  mighty  dcud. 

All  ages  pa»t  a  blank  would  be:, 
Sunk  in  oblivion's  murky  bed — ■ 
A  desert  hare — a  Bhipless  Rea? 
They  are  the  dlstaut  objects  seen, 
The  lofty  marks  of  what  hath  been.' — Joanna  Bnillie. 


AltT. 
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Abt.  X, — Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Gcorgs,  Lord  Lytidfon, 
ft-Qv,  1731  to  1773.     Compiled  and  Edilcd  by  Kobcrl  PliilU- 
inore,    late    Student   of   Christ     Cbvrcb,      2  vols.,  pp.  SIC. 
London,  184d. 

TT  may  seem  at  first  sigbl  ralber  presumptuous  in  a  jounfr 
*•  author,  ns  we  suppose  Mr.  Philliinore  to  be,  lo  re-wrile  a 
Life  already  ■wrillcn  by  our  great  bll^prapbo^;  but  Jobnsim'* 
Life  of  Lyltellon  was  but  a  skelcb — reluctantly  ontl  hastily  made 
— wiib  few  materials,  and  with,  perhaps,  suinewbat  of  personal 
prejudirc  and  pique."  We  tlierpfiire  saw  with  pleasuie  ihc 
announcement  of  a  'Life  of  Lyltellon'  by  a  gentleman  who»e 
Dame  has  hereditary  claims  to  our  respect,  and  who,  in  addition 
to  all  the  iiiformaiion  recently  published  concerning  Lytlellim 
and  his  times,  was,  it  appeacs,  favoured  with  access  to  the 
archives  of  Haglcy,  and  nii^bt  be  expettcd  to  execute  his  worK — 
not  indeed  without  something  of  the  partiality  which  writers  gene- 
rally feel  for  ibeir  subject,  and  which  Lyttellon  deserves,  but — 
nilh  sinccritr,  accuracy,  and  discrimination.  In  these  hopes,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  we  have  been  disappointed,  and  have  to  intro- 
duce to  our  readers  the  most  slvvcnf'/  piece  of  biography  (we  tise 
the  mildest  term)  that  wc  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  PhlHimgre  thus 
coniinences :- — 

'  Wlien  tlie  manuacriplB,  prraerved  at  Hngley,  were  entrusted  to  me 
for  publication,  one  of  two  moilfe  seemed  open  for  my  udopliou — lo 
print  the  letters  in  the  order  of  iheit  dates,  or  to  interweave  tJieio  into  5 
biographical  sketch  of  Lord  Lyttelton.  to  whose  correspondence,  witli 
the  exception  of  those  set  foith  in  the  introductory  chapter,  they  «- 
cluBively  belong. 

'  I  trust  that  1  have  not  erred  in  prcfcriing  the  latter,  which  is  of 
course  infinitely  the  most  laborious,  to  the  former  method ;  it  seemed  to 

•  Mi.  Phillimor?  Dcr<;ouTgli  for  JohuBOii'a  dullke  of  I-yttelHwi  liy  adojiiinB  Mm. 
Pioid'i  blundpTiiic  Kouiji  ol  a  riralry  helivKii  them  for  the  ktarl  ff  Mu*  hvottibs. 
Tlii»  verj  abiufd  Mnry  tru  lully  disjiruvEil  in  Mr.  Croktr'i  sliliiin  of  Buawell, 
in.  126.  5.'')a,  Tiiat  lliete  was  «ome  tWgise  dP  niitciirlic  ftelii.g  on  ll.e  \Ar\.  ftf 
Jitliniu-ii  app«srs  from  a  fe-w  exjirfiaioDi  of  ibe  Lifr  itul/,  and  frcin  Itie  traeiilmnst 
of  Mn,  MoEilagu  ari)  all  Ljlldiou'i  Bun'ivili){  ffi^uds  ;  Ijut  lliut  ii  cnuld  \ia.^t 
uiwn  from  any  nvalry  ivbout  Mim  Boolhhy  U,  from  tlie  ngci  Aud  cJTCtimitiLucn  vf 
all  tbe  partin,  Ati»oluU!y  imjjuiiiblL'.  \\c  cAn  tmcf-  Tin  taute  of  fiimily,  uiilen 
it  WU  LytteltoiiB  '  Wtiifigiini'  (n-e  Croltcr'a  Ilniine]),  ii.  3(19).  V,e  tiGli«ve  llu.1 
Johtisoii'i  prcicnKi  ectjusiiilaiice  >til1i  Lord  Lyttcllmi  wai  my  ■llghl',  ami  w^  kjiow 
thtt  hi^  was  wiUing  lo  h-ftve  adopted  a  life  WliUtli  hy  wy  ftii-iiitly  land,  oi;d  e»en 
■p^ilM  tu  Lord  Westcole  Tor  tliat  purpitsc  in  two  very  civil  lelt'rri.  We  p]«  ui>t 
■iirijii*e'l  at  Lord  W'MtcLtt'*  linring  di-clbcr!  Iliat  ivtl>if  frnm  a  wwli  tliat  ihii  bru- 
tliCri  hfr  migbt  lie  writlpti  by  to  pcnirerit  a  p?^  ns  JuliDinn's  ;  inil  we  luipri:!  llint 
Juhniou  was  liut  altwgMtifr  |jleEi(pd  willl  Ihr  Ri^niiEr  ol*  Lia  lorilitiip'a  aiiiwrr,  vtiirii 
may  have  fhaiyeutd  wliBlercr  (here  mifhl  liawe  liiceij  t-f  olilor  prejudice ;  hui,  afirr 
pU,  tlie  Li/i,  lluiugh  not  llatl«iiig,  is  ticil  mijiist,  ADd  Mr.  Fhlllimure'i  vcliuuia  buvc 
ailited  little  to  JobnuKl  facU  vid  not  ttwieii  any  of  his  jndcm^iils. 
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iBe  to  Combine  the  advautages  of  itting  the  most  SttlisfaclOrl/  id  the 
I^yttehoHfamllif,  and  (lie  most  atlrnctiTe  to  the  generiil  render,  becaufee 
it  presents  In  him  Cacli  leitcr,  if  1  may  use  t]je  expresBion,  set,  however 
iiiwrtificially,  t/i  fht  hUtory  flj't/n  time  tn  which  it  rcfera.' 

The  main  defects  of  Mr.  Phil li mure' s  mind,  ard  of  Lis  work, 
are  opened  in  litis  paragraph,  \\  is  power,  or  at  leasl  his  practice, 
gf  discrijDinalin^  and  dislinguIsLiag,  is  very  n^rnjiv.  It  \%  Irue 
tbat  a  correspondence  embradng^  any  considerable  porLion  of  a 
man's  life  will  be  best  elucidated  and  explained  by  a  connecting 
□arralire;  but  where,  os  lurns  oul  tP  be  the  case  with  these 
Lytlelton  papers,  there  is  no  continuous  series — but  only  scat- 
tered letters,  or  at  most  small  batches  from  a  few  persons,  each 
covering-  a  ypry  UtJtited  period  of  time  and  having-  litlle  relation 
to  the  g'eneral  history  of  the  individual — in  such  a  case,  we  say  an 
alletitpt  at  <i  connecting  narrative  is  a.  difiicuU  and  awkward  ex- 
pedient, and  can  neier  make  a  solid  work.  It  is  liike  trying: 
to  build  a  wall  with  a  few  disjoinled  atones  by  the  help  of  n  pro- 
fusion of  mortar.  Mr.  PhilliinOre's  exhibition  of  the  Lyttelton 
correspondence  is  a  piece  of  heterogeneous  patchwork,  of  which 
his  own  coarse  lijrcad,  twisted  from  other  people's  materials,  is  the 
predominant  ingredient.  This  opens  another  of  bis  coofusions — 
he  talks  of  each  letter  bein^  set  in  the  history  of  the  tiinc-^ 
hut  nothing  can  be  in  general  more  incongruous  than  the  '  letter ' 
and  the  'setting,'  The  setting  required  was  not  the  history  of 
the  tiine,  but  that  of  Lord  Lyltelu>n  ;  while  the  profuse  and  inju' 
dicious  extracts  from  the  commonest  books  in  which  Mr.  Phd-^ 
liinore  'scats'  his  scanty  and  often  worthless  materials,  have,  fur 
the  most  part,  as  litlle  direct  relation  to  Lylteltun  as  to  any 
other  of  the  thousand  persons  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  history  of 
the  time. 

This  preface  also  reveals  another  main  fault  of  the  worli.  Mr. 
Phillimore  confesses  his  wish  to  malie  it  '  satisfactory  to  tfie 
Z-yilfUon  family,'  We  do  not  quarrel  with  ihiis  inclination 
within  reasonable  limits — though,  as  a  general  rule,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  in  writing  the  Life  of  a  prosperous 
man — who  had  been  profusely  honoured  and  flattered  by  his 
contemporaries — the  interests  of  trtith  ml^ht  be  best  ser\'ed 
by  telling:  what  should  be  uusalisfaclory  to  his  famdy.  But 
such  Spartan  sincerity  1?  not  (o  be  expecled,  nor  ifldeed  de- 
sired from  one  to  whom  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  a 
family  intrust  the  papers,  and  with  thcin  the  reputation  of  an 
eminent  relative;  and  this  is  the  reason  why — as  we  have  often 
before  bad  occasion  to  say — we  look  with  no  great  favour  nt  bio- 
graphical publications  made  by  or  under  the  auspiccB  of  '  the 
family.''     No  correspondence  on  any  debated  or  debatable  matter 
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can  command  our  confidence  unless  we  have  the  whole,  withaut 
reserve;  and  when,  as  must  hnpjien  in  the  tires  of  alt  public  men 
— and  as  was  frequenlly  L^tteltun's  case  —  there  is  rivalry  of 
character  and  conflict  of  cadence,  selections  from  the  ducu- 
ments  are  really  worse  than  nothing.  We  believe  that  L(ird 
Lyttelton  would  have  less  to  fear  from  a  full  disclosure  of  his  life 
than  most  men.  We  hare  a  high  opinion  of  his  integ^nty,  his 
morality,  his  piety ;  and  we  are  so  satisfietl  that  the  whole  iruth 
inifrhi  be  lidd  of  him  wilhoul  any  serious  diaparag-enient,  that  we 
feel  tbiit  both  veracity  and  taste  are  needlessly  ritfended  by  Mr. 
Phillimore's  constant  endeavour  to  palliate  and  extenuate,  or, — 
more  frequently  still, — to  misrepresent,  or  even  totally  to  deny, 
any  error  or  ridicule,  however  venial  or  slight,  which  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life  may  have  lieen  imputed  to  Lytlelton — in 
defence  of  whose  infallibility  Mr.  Phillimore  is  as  wrong-headed 
and  frequently  as  absurd  as  my  Lord  Peter  himself. 

Passing  from  these  more  general  defects,  and  proceedinja;  to  the 
details  of  the  work,  the  firdt  thin^  that  strikes  us  i%  the  astonish- 
ing; carelessness  or  ignorance — we  know  not  which  to  call  it — nr 
perhaps  we  should  say,  the  union  of  both — with  which  Mr.  Philli- 
more has  esDcuted  the  editorial  portton  of  his  duly.  His  work 
has  all  the  sameness  and  tameness,  without  the  accuracy  of  a 
mechanical  process.  He  seems  to  have  read  with  sufficient  dili- 
gence, and  miide  copious  extracts  from,  all  the  ordinary  bor^ks 
that  relate  to  the  period  he  treats  of; — Coxe's  Histories — Chester- 
field's. Letters — Horace  Walpole  — Glover's  ami  Waldegrave's 
Memoirs— The  Parliamentary  Debates — The  Chatham  Corre- 
spondence— Bosweirs  Johnson — Burke's  Works — -Lord  Mahon's 
History,  and  so  on ;  and  his  narrative  is  so  made  up  of  nncou- 
necled  scraps  from^  &II  these  ^Titers,  that  there  are  hardly,  we 
believe,  errors  excepted,  ten  lines  that  can  be  fairly  called  his  own 
in  his  two  volumes.  He  very  rarely  distinguishes  Lis  borrowings 
by  marks  of  quotation  ;  but  he  places  at  the  head  uf  each  chapter 
a  list  of  books,  which  we  find  on  close  examination  (for  he  tells 
us  nothing  about  it)  to  be  the  names  of  the  authorities  employed 
in  the  coarse  of  the  said  chapter.  This  is  a  very  convenient 
device ;  it  enables  him  to  borrow  wholesale,  viitbout  being  obliged 
to  avow  each  individuid — may  we  not  call  jt- — larceny  by  a  sepa- 
rate reference.  If  also  any  critic  should  be  st>  curious  as  to 
endeavour  to  trace  the  authority  for  any  particular  fact  or  phrase, 
this  general  reference  sets  him  at  defiance ;  for  though  he  may 
suspect  misstatement  or  misquotattoo,  it  would  be  useless  to 
look  for  the  particular  point — the  needle — in  the  bundle  of  straw 
which  Mr.  Phillimore  so  generously  lays  before  him.  That 
this  is  calculation  and  not  accident  nor  mere  clumsiness,  appears 

from 
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from  tliia  : — he  mi^ht  have  stated  in  half  a  ps^  at  tlie  head  uf 
tbe  first  I'oluine  all  bis  authorities — l>Ut  tb&t  would  have  too  openly 
revealed  the  iatei  dolus  in  generaiibus,  &nd  he  therefore  repeats 
them  at  the  head  of  eacb  chapter ;  hut  how  little  need  there  was 
for  such  repetition — tbe  heading  of  two  or  three  chapters  placed 
in  the  same  order  will  show: — 


citAP,  xr. 
Haglej  MSS. 

Fai]jB.m.  Hint,  ^v,  z«i, 
ChAtbuin  Cormp,  ii,  iii, 
Annuiit  Register, 
Adulpiiiu'a  Hist-  i. 
WiJ[iuiie'i  M?iu.  ii. 
l}ULfk«'(  C^^^^Mp,  i. 


CUAr,  XV(, 

H«gltr  MSS, 
PtrLiam.  Hi»1,  K»i. 
Chatham  Corresp.  iv. 
Annual  Rpgistet. 
Adolphiu'*  fjiit.  i, 
Wal  pole's  Kvm,  it. 


OUAr,   STIl. 

HifUj  MSS. 
pFuUain,  Hill.  xvi. 
Cbailuun  Corresp,  n. 
Aunual  Reg  liter, 
Ailulphua'a  HiiL  t. 

Burke's  Corresp.  5- 


This  alfecled  supcrfluily  of  reference  is  a  kind  of  Barmecide 
bill  of  fare — great  show  and  no  substance,* 

In  an  ordiaarj  OLse  we  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  notice 
any  mere  errors  of  the  press  or  slips  of  the  pen — they  are  mis- 
chaorcs  to  which  we  all  are  liable,  and  ag  to  which  veniam  peti- 
mimjtK  damvaque  vicisstm:  but  in  these  volumes  they  are  so  fre- 
quent as  to  be  really  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  work, 
and  to  render  it  our  duly  to  exhibit  two  or  three  (out  of  fifty) 
specimens  Ihnt  are  obvinusly  marks  of  the  author's  carelessnesSj 
aud  not  mere  mistakes  of  the  printer. 

HiB  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  Waa  not 
bora  till  1774,  and  whom  wo  still  have  the  happiness  to  possess 
amongst  us,  induced,  says  Mr.  Phillimore  (p.  597|).  '  King 
George  II.  to  turn  out  Mr,  Pitt  in  1758.' 

An  injurious  and  even  malig-nant  character  of  the  Princess 
Dowag-er.  borrowed  from  Horace,  is  attributed  (p.  6:28)  to  Sir 
Robert  tfafpole. 

Mr.  Harris,  the  celebrated  nutliur  of '  Hermes,'  was,  according 
(o  Mr.  Phillimore,  '  Comptroller  of  the  Household  to  Queen 
Arme,' — being,  if  we  credit  other  authorities,  just  fiye  years  old 
when  Queen  Anne  died. 

A  €?crtain  young'  lady,  well  known  in  history  as  Flora  Mac- 
donald,  is  denominated  by  Mr.  Pbillimore,  on  an  important  occa- 


*  Such  referencrii  m  he  doM  give  9t»  u^andalouily  eiroaeDu*.  1'eM«  oris  iiittanoe  : 
ID  pAgn  9^,  3Span4  i^,  ht  girci  a  lummury  orLylttslhiii'i  opitiioiii  un  vtu-ioiMiubjecti, 
U  recorded  in  the  '  Peniani  LilUtt^  with  tefcrenuit  Co  tlto  particular  letters  quot«d, 
fbeie  Tefer«nees,  IwelVB  in  number,  ne  nidcuviiiired  to  toal ;  but  bUct  aji^iiilij  mo 
huur  HI  a  "eaich  tbcoiigh  tlie  whiije  TolUTiif,  fuund  uiJy  tmt  of  Oip  Iweht  correct. 

\  W«i  nitLt.t  \ii;rt  iiljbijirve  tlml  "iix.  PhilHmarr,  wlio  iJ«ver  J-ws  titiytliiiis  like  opy  oue 
elie,  carries  tlie  ruUQJijg  tiumtjen  of  Uis  jiaKCii  ui*)iitern]pt.edly  Ibrougti  faii  two 
volcuuc* — by  Do  meaiu  a  Liad  plan  when  two  volumei  «i«  thin  enough  to  l«  buoud  in 
Doe :  but  will  ati/  one  ever  bind  '}\t.  pbilliint)c«t 
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sion,  when  ihe  poor  girl's  life  was  in  jeopardy,  Hora  Madron-^ 
a  name  we  never  heard,  and  whicLi  we  sus|iect  must  have  origi- 
Dated  in  some  clwud)'  recollection  of  the  I'loia  Maclvor  of  Waller 
Scolt'ft  romance — but  even  Flora  Maclvor  was  not  tbe  type  or 
sUadow  of  Flora  Macdooald  of  Ktngsburg. 

Lord  Chesterfield  is  not  once  only*  boi  twice  (pp.  46,  OS) 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  Lord  High  Slcward. 

*  The  publicalionof  BoliiigbrDkc'&  "Worke"  cii  ihcdayofMr-  Pel- 
hnm'Bdfcalli;  a  coinciticnce  made  memoralde  by  Garrick'e  well  know ii 
epigrami! — p.  460. 

He  had  spen,  w&  suppose,  an  often  quoted  stanza — one  of 
eighteen — of  Garrick's  oth  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelhanij  and. 
knowing  no  morc  about  the  mailer,  fancied  it  was  an  epigram- 

'  Glover's  hallad  of  *' HoBicr'a  Ghoit"  was,  before  Mr.  CarapbeU's 
"  Mariners  of  England,"  jjcrhapa  the  mott  national  and  beautiful  poem 
[of  the  kind  in  our  language' 

*  Hasiers  Ghost '  *  and  '  Campbelfs  Mariners '  are  no  more  of 
['the  same  kind''  than  chalk  and  cheese.      Mr.  Philhmorc  talks  of 

'  Hosier's  Ghost,'  which  is  only  a  fine  party  ballad,  as  iLc  best 

\nutional  poem  until  the  '  Mariners;'  has  be  forgotten  a  really 

nttiional  song — wriUen  a  few  months  after  '  Hosier's  Gliost,'  under 

itbe    imoiedialc  patroDitge   of   Ljittellon,  by  a   grcalcr  pOct  than 

Leilher  Glover  or  Campbell — coniTnonly  called  Huie,  Eritaimiaf 

When  he  mentions  thai  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after  his  quarrel 

tVrith  the   King,   spent  the  wtnLer  of  17137  at  Bath,   he   thinks   it 

necessary  to  give  a  flescrription  of  '  that  place,  as  made  classical 

^ground  by  the  visits  of  Pope,  Garricit,  Chesterfield,  Carlerel, 

.Pulteney,"  &.C., — Garrick  being  3l  that  lime  an  unknown  youth 

at  Mr.  Colson's  academy  in  Rochester.     '  There,*  he  adds,  '  ihe 

Yunhending  CJiaikam   submitted    to    ihe  se\-ere    regimen    of    the 

^eccentric  Dr.  Cheyne, — Cbejne  having  died  twenty  years  before 

:thc  title  of  Chatham  was  created :  and   not  content  with  these 

and  several  other  annchronisms  and  ahsurdiu^s,  he  subjoins,  in  a 

note,    another   descripliun    of    Batb,  tliiiiy  years  later,  from — 

*  Uumphrey  Clinker  !  '  and  then  adds,  '  Sec  also  Anstey's  "  Bath 

Guide"  which  was  in  fact,  though  pullished  aftertcards,  the  ori- 

A  abort  and  pour  hnWaA  (ilgnH  Sylviiw)  '  0»  iht  Flfl  vrulir  jtJmirat  Hndrtact,' 
fjwhi^liap]«ate(l  in  ihe  Loti'Jiori  fclagiwiiiB  for  Oclobfr,  1 73f>,  iceins  u>  hare  gireo  Glvfcr 
l^the  idea  ofhii  celebrated  piece.    Out  lionuL  ti  certainly  the  gertnof  the  mMtatnluii|r 
'GlOTef'l,  wfaicli  waa  Hritl«]i  ni  the  rollcmmg  jear:— 
■  8m  wliat  DBUgled  ghottt  iin\xtt 
Of  bmre  tun  uuTimety  biuiiF 
Now  they  nnile  bI  rciigesijc^  cair! 
VengTQiice  due  to  cruel  fijiatn!* 
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gioal  sketch  oFtlits  [Smt>llett'sl  picture  ;' — Anstey's  work  having 
beea  published  in  1766,  ami  'Humphrey  Clinker'  nol  tii]  1771. 
Nor,  even  if  he  had  been  correct  in  his  dales,  can  wo  discover 
what  the  plenSfintrieg  of  1766  and  1771  had  to  do  with  the 
politics  of  the  Prince's  visit  in  1737. 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Georg-e  HI.  is,  ii  seems,  ^  unin- 
structive  in  one  season,  but  instructive  in  another '  (p-  640). 
We  presume  that  season  is  a  misprint  for  sensf ;"  but  we 
hpHrtily  wish  that  Mr.  Phillimrire  had  discovered  either  the 
neason  or  tUe  sense  in  which  he  might  have  read  the  history  of 
George  III.  with  instruction — for  at  present  he  certainly  has 
attained  but  an  imperfect  and  vulg-ar  view  of  it.  He  tells  us  that 
the  King^s  letter  to  Mr.  Piit  on  the  attempt  to  form  a  tninis^try 
in  July,  1766,  and  the  unreasonable  pretensions  of  Lord  Temple, 
which  our  readers  will  find  in  our  article  on  Lord  Chatham 
(Quart,  Rev.  vol.  Isvi.  p.  24^), — is  'written  in  very  barbarous 
Knglish*  (p.  705) — a  propnsitiun  which,  unless  Mr.  PhillLmore'* 
own  style  is  to  be  the  standard  ol  purity,  we  inu&t  besilate  lo  ad- 
mit. The  letter  itself  is  not  only  as  good  English  as  any  hurried 
note  usually  is,  but  it  has  the  hic^hor  merit  of  bein^  unquestionable 
evidence  of  the  ^ood  sense  and  good  faith  of  the  King,  ami  of 
the  factious  selfish  spirit  o^  the  leading  politicians  with  whom  h& 
had  lo  deal.  Itsuits  Mr.  I'hilliniiire  to  sneer  at  the  King  on  this 
occasion,  because  one  of  Lnrd  Temple's  propositions  was  the 
bringing  Lytlelton  inio  ihe  Cabinet.  It  was  not  the  King, 
hnwei"er,  who  objected  to  Lyttellon,  but  Mr.  Pilt — who  did  so  in 
CoQtemplii'JUs  terms,  which  Mr,  Phillimore  passes  over  in  silence; 
and,  to  give  importance  to  Lyltelton,  adds  that  his  rejection  is  said 
lo  have  been  the  immedinte  cause  of  Pitt's  breach  with  Lord 
Temple,  and  to  have  dissolved  a  fricmlslilp  that  had  been  recently 
boasted  of  as  indissoluble.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  result  uf  ihc 
whole  affair  was  a  breach  between  Pitt  and  Temple  (See  Wilkes' 
Works,  iii.  181,  and  Quart.  Review,  tibi  supra): — but  no  one 
but  Mr.  Phillimore  ever  imatjined  that  Lyltelton  had  any  serious 
share  in  it — he  was  merely  a  fly  on  the  wheel. 


•  Canectitlg  ihv  press  ii  a  rnure  difUcult  Ciuk  llimi  (he  inMpcrienced  irould  believe  j 
ami  K'l  fi3i  ll'it  and  C*b  Cut  We,  3  Tor  8,  U  tvr  0,  imd  id  on,  will  nccuiOTiilly  eai»p« 
even  a  pmclueil  ryei  but,  be  ilie  blame  thinfly  with  Mr.  Fiiillimorr,  ot  witli  liii 
priiilci,  iiu  ixjulc  racenlly  jiruilcJ  in  Luiiduii  inarm*  with  »o  miuijr  tiiiil  iucb  liiilicsTOUi 
lliilidei*  iw  we  find  iiiFre,  We  have,  for  exam[>!«,  amidBt  mn.e  disfilny  oJ'  Coitrl  ^ 
AfffUt'  111*,  lliuK  I'iiim  aovereignB  Williain  und  Hwy  commended  on  account  uf  a 
CoinmiBjiijii  ru  ceclaiii  Liiil!io[A  for  llie  'removing  of  BHUirwr)"  (|i-  345).  W#  hav* 
Sai.crnA  exit"U«i  foe  liU  iito]«»al  lliat  ■  tLiiiig»  abturii  ajiould  lir  teilored  '  (p.  395); 
RDt)cI«l  W  recutded  at  llie  liwlorian  of  PvHvgiif ;  and,  in  tlie  Bamie  KnlKiife,  VrtAt- 
lick  utPruMia  ii  cundemiieii  Ibr  freeiliiukirig  nww  pffeimive  Ibmi  lliat  of  flcy«  (651) 


But 
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But  Mr,  Phillimore  is,  we  muet  obsem'e,  nn  every  occtLsion 
'proae  to  do  injustice  to  George  III,- — not.  we  believe,  out  of 
malice,  but  because  be  finds  such  misrcpresenlatinns  in  Walpole 
and  other  prejudiced  sources;  and  altbouph,  as  our  reader*  kn<iw, 
tbey  have  been  all  detected  aud  refuted  by  later  iciquiries  and 
belter  evidence.  Mr.  Phillimore  reproduces  thcm^  eiiber  from 
igrtorance,  which  wc  cap  hardly  suppose,  or  in  compliance  with 
the  an ti- monarchical  spirit  of  llmt  portion  of  the  public  press. 
whose  favour,  as  is  evident  from  many  ehabby  indications,  he 
thinks  it  prudent  to  propitiate — he  struts  where  be  thinks  bipiself 
safe,  and  cringes  where  bo  fears — the  living'  cur  is  more  respected 
by  him  ibim  the  dead  lion!  Thus  the  youngs  Prince  is  chfirged 
in  17^^  {(nt.  I?!)  with  'intriguiug  against  his  grandfather'  (p. 
486),  when  the  real  struggle,  as  even  Mr.  Phillimore  cannot  help 
seeing  {ib.  ami  p.  517),  was  tbatof  the  rival  intrigues  of  Pitt  and 
Fox,  and,  in  his  smaller  way,  of  Lyttelton  himself.  Again  ;  the 
attempt  in  1765  to  introduce  Pitt  into  the  ministry  is  called  an 
'  abortive  intrigue,'  which  was  Jeft^ated  '  perhaps  by  the  hnur;hti- 
ness  of  Pitt,  but  cbiefly  by  the  narroic- minded  obslittacf/  of  the 
King"  (041).  We  should  rather  have  expected  xa  hear  that 
the  'defeat  of  an  abortive  intrigue'  was  ii  mark  of  good  faith  and 
good  sense;  and  we  know  that,  in  fact,  the  'narrow-minded 
ob&tiaacy'  of  the  Kin^  was  nothing  but  an  honourable  considera- 
tion fur  Lord  Temple  and  George  Grenville,  whom — though 
he  had  no  obligation  to  them,  but  indeed  the  contrary — his  good- 
nature ^vished  to  reconcile  with  iheir  imperious  brother-in-law — 
who  rejected  them  at  that  monnptit  only  to  unite  them  s-iion  after 
in  his  factious  altempts  to  embarrass  their  high-minded  and 
good- hearted  Sovereign.  We  abstain  from  entering  into  any 
details.  We  have  already,  in  Our  articles  on  the  '  Chatham  Cor- 
respondence,' and,  more  recently,  on  '  Walpole's  Memoirs,'  suffi- 
ciently justified  the  good  King's  views  and  conduct  during  the 
■whole  of  that  factious  period,  and  only  notice  the  matter  at  all  to 
show  bow  very  backward  Mr.  Phillimore  is  in  his  study  of  'the 
history  of  George  III.' 

We  have  upon  our  notes  a  hundred  similar  instances  of  baste, 
negligence,  and  ignorance — what  we  have  produced  is  enough, 
we  fear  some  readers  may  think  more  tbnn  enough,  to  sbow 
primH  facie  Mr.  Phillimore's  general  incompetence.  As  we  pro- 
ceed with  a  short  view  of  the  life  of  Lytleltonj  we  shall  see  that 
Ml'.  Phillimore  has  at  least  the  merit,  such  aj  it  ia,  of  consistency 
in  blunder. 

George  Lyttelton  was  born  in  1709.  Mr.  Phillimore  does  not 
give  us  the  month  or  day,  but  they  are  slated  in  all  the  peerages 
as  the  I7tli  January,  and,  wc  presume,  new  style..     He  was  the 

eldest 
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eldest  of  five  sons  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton^  Baronet,  by  Christian, 
the  yiJunger  of  two  sisters  of  &ir  Ricbard  Temple  of  Slowe, 
created  successively  Barun  and  Vi&couat  Cobbam.  Mr.  Philli- 
more  states: — 

'  It  ia  Boid  thai  his  birth  happened  two  mwnthB  before  its  due  time. 

No  coTifirmaiinn  however  of  this  report  is  to  be  derived  from 

any  manuecript  or  oral  tradition  in  the  famiSy.' — vol.  i.  p.  30. 

TbiB  is  stumbling  ontbe  threshold — for  it  appears  from  all  ibe 
peerages  that  bis  parents  were  married  on  the  Htb  (^tb?)  May, 
1708,  and  as  he  was  burn  on  the  I7lh  January,  1709,  it  oeedv 
no  '  ntanusrript  or  oral  tradition '  to  prove  that  he  rame  be- 
fore bis  time  J  and  the  doctors,  we  believe,  think  thai  ill 
suoh  cases  it  is  more  probably  an  anticipation  of  two  months 
than  of  OQC.  But  this  is  not  Mr.  FhillimOTe's  only  inad- 
vertence— he  publishes  in  a  subsequent  page  a  letter  from  Lady 
Lyttellon  at  Haglcy  to  Sir  Thomas  in  London,  dated  the  Sth 
May,  1733,  in  which  she  afFcctionately  reminds  him  that  'yester- 
day was  the  Uurtietb  anniversary  of  tbeir  marriage '^ — so  tbat  they 
would  have  been  married  an  1703.  We  should  have  supposed 
that  1733  was  a  mere  error  of  the  press  for  1738,  but  thai  Mr. 
PbUlLmore  places  Lady  Lytlelton's  letter  cbronolog^ically  under 
tbe  events  of  1733  j  and,  negligent  as  he  is,  it  seems  hardly 
credible  that  he  should  have  both  misdtited  and  miiqilaced  the 
rery  first  document  in  bis  series;  but  we  see  no  other  solution  of 
difficulty.     The  other  sons  of  this  marriage  were — 

TTiOjnas,  pag;c  of  honour  to  Pnncess  Anne  :   be  died  in  1729. 

Charles,  Bucceasively  Dean  of  Exeter  and  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle; be  was  a  diligent  antiquarianj  and  Mr.  Phillimore 
calls  him  '  tbe  historian  of  bis  family,'  without  condescending-  to 
tell  us  where  that  history  is  written.  He  alludes,  we  presumej  to 
some  MS.  notes  in  the  arthives  of  Hagley,  u>  which  we  find 
references  in  the  ordinaiy  peerages.     He  died  unmarried. 

Sir  Hichard,  an  oiBcer  in  the  army ;  he  held  several  military 
and  polidcal  employmenlB,  sat  in  three  parliaments,  and  was 
in  J757maii]e  Krugbt  of  the  Bath;  be  married  the  daughter  of 
ibe  second  Duke  of  Bedford,  relict  of  the  Duke  of  Bridg-ewater, 
but  died  without  issue.  On  the  rupture  between  his  elder  brother 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  Richard  seems  to  have  adhered  to  tbe  latter; 
and  aj  we  find  little  mention  of  him  in  these  volumes,  we  suppose 
there  was  no  great  fraternal  intercourBe. 

tViliiam  Henrys  successively  governor  of  Carolina  and  Jamaica, 
and  ambassador  to  Lisbon.  He  was  created  in  1776  Lord  West- 
cotc  of  Ireland  ;  inherited  in  177^,  on  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
Ibe  Lytlehon  estates;  and  was  in  1794  created  Baron  Lyttelton. 
He  was  the  grandlalber  of  tbe  present  lord. 

Lady 
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Lady  Lyttchon's  etJer  sister.  Heater  Temple,  married  Rkliard 
Grenville,  of  Woolkm,  in  Buckioghamatiire,  and  sudCeeded  to  htr 
brother's  estates  and  pceriage,  and  was  very  soon  after  herself  cre- 
ated Countess  Temple.  She  had  seven  sons,  uf  whom  the  most 
eminent  were^ 

Richard,  born  in  1711 — on  his  mother's  death,  Earl  Temple. 
George,hnxx\  in  1712,  Ihe  celebrated  minister,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Wyndham   by   Catherine    dauebier   of 
Charles  Duke  of  Siimcrset ;  from  them  descendetl  the  Oukes  of 
Buckinghfim,  LordGrenville,  Lord  Nugent,  &c. 

James,  born  in  ]715,  who  held  many  political  offices,  and  was 
father  of  Lord  Glastonbury. 

Henry,  governor  of  Barbadoes,  who  sat  in  two  parliaments; 
and  Thomas,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  who.  while  member  for  Biid- 
portj  Tvas  killed  in  Anson's  action  of  the  3rd  of  May,  1747- 

Thnmas  Fitl.of  Boconnoc — .father  of  the  first  Lord  Camelford, 
and  elder  brother  of  William  Earl  of  Chatham — married  Christian, 
sister  of  George  Lyttellon ;  aiid  WilHam  Pilt  himself  married 
Lady  [Jesier  Grenville,  the  sister  of  Lord  Temjile. 

This  extensive  connexion,  possessing  very  powerful  parliii- 
raentary  interesi,  and  combining;  a  variety  of  personal  and  political 
talent  unparalleled  in  our  annals,  soun  rose  intu  importance^  and 
formed  a  p3^rl_v  called,  till  Lord  Cobham's  death  in  1749,  the 
Cobfiamites^  and  subsequently  the  Grenville  cousins,  and  tn  derision 
'  ihe  Cimsinhiiod.'  And  we  Lave  been  thug  minute  irt  our  notice 
of  these  family  connexions,  because,  although  the  allianci?  was 
frequently  inierruptetl  by  the  vicissitudes  of  parly  and  personal 
interests,  they  were  not  only  the  mainspring  of  Lyttelton's  for- 
tune, but  inQuenced  in  various  ways  the  destinies  of  England  for 
above  half  a  century. 

LytteUon  was  educated  at  Eton  and  OKford.  Mr.  Phillimore, 
whn  never  seems  to  take  any  troulile  to  inquire  for  any  informa- 
tion wbieh  he  does  not  find  on  the  surface,  gives  us  no  details, 
nor  even  dates  of  his  pupillary  life.  Dates  are  the  landmarks  of 
biography,  even  more,  if  it  be  possible,  than  of  history — and  in 
this  case  would  have  a  peculiar  interest;  for 'at  Eton  Lyttelton 
was/  snya  Jtihnson,  '  so  much  distino;i,ii^hed,  that  his  exercises  were 
recommended  as  models  to  hU  schoolfellows."  We  have  endea- 
voured lo  repair  Mr.  Phillimore's  omission;  but  on  inquiring, 
were  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  no  register  kept  in  thai 
great  school  nf  what  tliey  call  oppidans — nine-tenths  of  the  num- 
bers— that  a  few  old  MS.  lists  exist  in  private  hands,  but  thai  the 
present  head  master  had  not  seen  in  any  that  hail  fallen  in  his 
way,  the  names  inquired  afier—FiW  and  LifiieltVti  !  On  further 
intfuiry,  however,  we  found  that  one  of  tiit;  under  masters  pos- 
sesses 
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tcsses  onp  of  llinse  MS.  Ifsls  ni  17'28,*in  wliirli  ihp  names  (if 
LyltettoH  and,  a  little  louver  in  tlio  school,  tieo  Pittt  occur;  hut 
llirse  cannut  bale  Ijeed  at  iLal  dtilc  lE<e  LijdfUim  and  PUts  that 
tte  are  cm  lous  about— per  Laps  a  brother  of  LyLlellun's  aiiil  cuU' 
sius  of  Piu'i. 

'Itnuiy,'  envB  Mr.  Pliilltmore,  *be  vicH  hfire  1o  obscrte  llinl  almwBl 
all  itie  ii^riuteit  ilaCes  of  lii»  pD«n»  are  iirnngely  itmccurate.  Tliic  versus 
»ii  *'  Lenintia;  "  are  dated  in  1 734,  more  ibiin  t^  o  VL-ars  df/vrv  M*  jioem 
trtis  icriUen.^ — p.  100, 

Tliis  spenis  rnnrlusive,  ami  yet  lie  liavo  a  suspicion  iLal  even 
in  this  ^t  apparently  clear  case  Mr.  rhil!ilfi4>re  is  n^alli  wrutiir ; 
fur  hv  an  oJil  c^iinciilencc  we  find  iliat  MaliLjow  Green,  wlio  dieU 
and  vvhuae  pMcnis  were  published  bv  Glmer  bimaelf  Wfore 
Leimid^iS  appfaied,  ^ presdffcs,'  says  Dr.  Anderson,  '  Ghiver's 
liternrv  einiiierife  in  ati  cvjdsnt  allu&lrini  lo  Lconiilns,  which  Glover 
had  hesun  wlit^n  vrry  young:-*  So  long  a  poem  would  naturally 
he  some  }ear&  in  the  hxim ;  and  if  Greon  gatv  LeuniJas  in  MS., 
Mliy  not  Lyllelloii?  Indeed,  in  reading  llic  verseti,  one  sees  lUak 
llipy  must  iiM-u  been  written  while  Leonidaa  was  in  progress: — 

'  Go  on.  my  friend,  thy  iiobte  laikk  gjursue,'  &c. 

The  vericswereperhnjia  intended  to  precede,  after  the  old  fashinn, 
the  iHEitn  poem;  nml  ns  ihey  seem  lu  have  been  wriueo  before 
Lconidas  was  published,  the  dale  of  1734  may  be  riirht.  Wc 
know  not  on  whdt  aulhovity  Mr.  IMjillimoic  thus  pronuunees  that 
•  all  the  printed  dates  ate  strangely  inaccurate ' —  Gracchus  de  sedi- 
tiaiie  (inerens — he  seems  not  aware  that  most  of  the  poems  and 
ihpir  dales  were  printed  in  Dodslmfi  Collection  in  1755;  Dodsley 
bcinj  personally  known  to  Lyttelton,  and  having  probably  re- 
reived  the  poems  thus  dated  from  his  own  hand  ;  and  ibey  were  su 
reprinted  by  Lyltelton's  nephew  and  cxrcutor^  Mr.  Ayscougih,  in 
his  Coilec-tt'd  VVorks,  If  iherefore  Mr,  Pliillimore  bad  any  reaion 
for  douhtincT  these  dates,  he  should  hare  staled  it. 
■  At  Ullon  is  Said  to  have  been  written  a  •  SolUoqui)  of  a  Beaiitif 
in  the  Coiiiitr}/'  with  an  easy  flow  of  verse  &nd  pleasantry,  much, 
we  think,  beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  schoulboy: — 

*  Oh !  whtat  avjiila  it  to  he  young  and  fair, 
To  muvc  with  neyjligence — to  dreisB  with  care  ? 
What  worth  have  all  the  charma  our  pride  can  hoait, 
if  all  in  envious  aoUtiide  be  losi  ? 
Where  none  admire,  'tis  melcBa  to  excel, ' 
Where  none  fire  beaux,  *iU  ™n  to  be  a  belle. 


•  Wwmld  il  Hot  1m  dai:AUe  ih&t  ui  many  of  tlmse  miuiiiicnpt  litis  u  can   ha 
fiiiiitd  diDiiliI  be  deitoiited  in  the  Culle^;?  »iiLiv«sT 
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How  liDS  my  conacioua  heurt  with  ttiumpli  glowed'. 
Haw  have  my  sparkling  eyes  their  traDsport  Biiawed^ 
At  eacli  diELiiiguiishcil  hirihnlghl  ball  to  tee 
The  liomnge  due  (o  Empire  puid  to  i»t  I 

Chnnfred  is  the  scene;  and  all  my  glories  die. 

Like  flowers  transported  to  n  colder  tky  : 

Lost  JB  the  dear  delight  of  giving  pain. 

The  Ij-rflnt  joy  of  hearing  alnv^H  complnin. 

In  stupid  indolence  my  life  is  Epentj 

Supinely  CAlm,  iind  dully  innocent ; 

Unbleal  1  wear  my  uaelefB  hours  Fiway, 

Sleep— wretchiedmiiid! — all  nightt  nnd  dream  all  day: 

Now  wiih  Mamma  al  tedious  whiet  t  play, 
Now,  -without  scaudul,  drink  insipid  ten. ; 
Or  in  the  garden  breathe  the  country  air, 
Secure  from  meeting  any  tempter  there' 

This  is  lively,  and  althougU  too  obviously  modeilotl  on  Pope,  it 

^Jiaa   here   and   there  a.  touch  of  reality  that  wc  suspect  may  Lave 

been  furnished  by  the  domestic  scenes  of  Ha^ley.     (See  Works, 

lell.  sav.)     It  ought,  however,   lt>  be   observed  that  these  verses 

.were  not  published,  that  we  know  of,  till  |i75i5,  nnd  may  have  been 

pointed  and  polished  by  the  author's  inaturer  taste. 

At  Eton,  aaja  Mr.  PliilHmore,  Lyttdton.  though  hia  fntber  wsis 

[in  office, 

y  sppeara  to  have  caily  imbihed  the  spirit  of  the  "  boy  patriots  "  of  the 
'dajf.  In  some  verse*  written  at  Echool  on  "  Good  Humour."  he  as- 
reribes  that  cliaracwrislic  quality  of  Walpole  lo  Wyndham  und  Pitt.' 
-pp.  33,  34, 

Nonsense!  The  denomination  of  *  boy  patriots '  was  earned 
md  given  ten  or  n.  dozen  years  later — when  ibe  young  men  came 
L^nlo  parliament^ but  at  this  period  Sir  Thomas  Lyttellon  was  in 
odioe,  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  whole  cousiiihood,  old  and 
lyouog:.  Were  no  doubt  staunch  Walpulians ; — the  fathers  and 
uncles  certainly  were,  and— as  far  as  they  thought  of  such  things — 
6o  probably  were  the  sons  and  nephews.  Sir  Robert  was  then  al 
the  height  of  his  popularity  and  power,  and  ive  cnnnut  com- 
prehend hoiv  the  praising  of  two  school  fellows  fur  'good  nature' 
can  be  by  any  perversity  uirtured  into  a  political  feeling'.  Lyttel- 
ton  addresses  to  his  friend  VVyndhani  ftonoe  very  commonplace 
doggrel  :— 

*  But  sure,  good  nature  is  your  noblest  praise : 
This  moj^ic  power  can  make  c'cut  folly  please  j 
Thia  lo  Pitt's  genius  adds  u  brighter  grace. 
And  Bweetens  every  clmrni  in  Calia'g  J'liv.' —  tVorhs- 
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There- U  just  as  much  indicalion  of  palnotism  m  ihc  iiUusintt  to 
Caelia  as  in  those  to  PjH  and  VYjnOliain.  But  ihe  Irulb  Is  that 
Mr.  Pliillimnre  ronfountls  dates,  parlies,  anil  persons;  he  had 
read  of  a  'patriot  Wyndhaus'  and  a  'patriot  Pitt,"  and  finding- 
the  naini^s,  fancied  he  had  found  the  mpii ;  hut  the  '  putnol 
Wyndbam '  of  that  day  was  Sir  William  VVjndham,  the  cele- 
brated Jarcbitc,  wLuse  pilitic^  I,}'tl«lton  d(?t«sted,  mid  who  was 
no  schtwlfellow  of  his,  having  been  Chancellor  of  ilip  Exchequer 
In  Queen  Anne  ahr^ut  the  time  that  Lyttelton  was  hoTn;  and  lu 
to  ihfi  Whig  pairiottsm  of  ihe  Pill*,  it  was  as  yet,  literally,  ii^ 
the  shell. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  Mr.  PhiUimore'a  theory  that  the  versi- 
fyiag  a  ji>ung  friend's  name  is  [o  be  taken  as  a  pledsfe  of  political 
aUachmenl.  Lyliellon^s  haviii»  addressed,  at  Oxford,  a  much 
nuire  cnnsiderablp  poem  to  Kilward  IVulpole,  Sir  Uobert's  second 
son.  would  lead  us  to  a  contrary  opinion  of  bis  political  feelings. 
But  the  truth  is  tlial  the  lines  bnvc  no  political  lendenry  at  all — 
the  U'ifnilAtim  meant  Was  not  Sir  William,  but  his  son  Ouirht, 
afterworils  Lord  Kgremimt ;  and  the  Pitt  may  have  bcien  either 
Thomas  or  William;  but  wbiclicvcr  was  meant,  neither  of  the 
boifs  could  have  been  at  ibis  Umc  a  patriot  ■'  iind  finally,  as  to 
Lyttelton'a  supjKiscd  opposition  lo  Walpole  at  this  early  stage  of 
his  life,  it  appears  that  when  he  wentabroodj  some  jcars  later,  Ue" 
carried  with  him  friendly  leUers  of  recommendation  from  Sir 
Robert.  The  patrioiism  uf  all  these  voung  g^cnlJeiiien  dales  more 
probably  from  Oddiam's  quarrel  with  Walpole  on  his  dismisfi^l 
from  his  reg'tmcnt  in  1733, 

'  At  Oxford,'  says  Johnson,  '  Lytlellon  stayed  not  long,'  which 
Mr.  Phillimnre^  still  giving;  no  dates,  nor  taking  any  other  notice 
of  his  college-life,  further  abbreviates  into  '  a  very  slu>rt  stay.'  It 
seems  however  that  Lyllelton  stayed  at  Oxford  a  couple  of  year*. 
He  entered  as  a  gentleman  cotnmoncr  of  Christ  Church,  the  "Ith 
of  necendier,  i7'2'i;  some  of  hia  verses  arc  daled  from  Oxford 
in  1725,  which  must  be  the  old  style  for  the  spring"  of  17:^0 — 
aiid  he  seems  not  to  have  left  it  till  the  spring  of  17^3'  From  a 
Student  of  Chriat  Church  selected  to  write  the  Life  of  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  hia  own  college,  the  exact  academical  chronology 
niiyht  have  bee-n  expedeil- 

At  Oxford  he  continued  to  cultivate  his  literary  tasle,  which, 
however,  as  with  most  young  authors,  expended  itself  in  imilationa — 
boyoml  the  feeble  elegance  of  which  Lyllelton,  indeed,  never  rose  ; 
n.-i.y,  his  earlier  W4irks  are,  we  thialc,  jmsilively  belter  than  his  last. 
Pope  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  deserved  fame,  and  naturally 
the  '  cyaosurc  of  labouTing  eyes,*  and  accordingly  we  find  in  the 
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front  of  L^lleUdu's  p.iems.  after  ihc  manner  of  Pope's  PaslomU— 
the  •  Progress  of  Love,  in  four  EflDp'ucs,'  aJilressetl  respeclivelji' 
lo  Pope — l(j  Dodingtem  (■  wUu  bad  hiuisclf  written  some  very 
p ret ly  love- verses,  wLicb  liave  not  bt'en  publislicd") — lo  Kdward 
Wolpole,  we  presume  a  scbtii »1  fellow  or  fcllnu- student — nrul  his 
own  uncle  Lt>rd  Cobliam,  Tliis  econuinical  pnMligalily  of  adu- 
lallon,  hy  nbicb  tlie  oil  of  dedication  is  S]>reud  over  ibc  lar^ost 
possible  surface,  seems  In  hnve  l>og;un  by  Pope  in  his  '  Mural 
lisBajs,'  find  was  followed  by  Lyttehoti  and  by  the  greater  namea 
of  Yr)un^  and  Tbomsnn,  wbo  did  liltle  hnnour  eitlicr  to  themselves 
or  llieir  patrons  by  these  aUvlments  of  panefrjric.  Lytlcllnrt's  birth 
and  station  relieve  tuini  from  the  imputation  of  any  nnworiby  mo- 
tire ;  he  was  proud  to  be  ihe  friend  and  imilator  of  Pope,  and  was 
not  sorry  to  ginilfy  bis  private  fecling-s  by  a  public  record  of  liis 
frienilships.  His  addresses  tn  his  friends  are — unlike  ihc  sick- 
ening adulfilinn  of  Young- — short,  inoffensive,  and  tiol  iiiappro- 
printe,  but  the  eclogue*  ihemselves  we  abandon  lo  Johnson's 
grneral  and  special  rondeinnaiion  of  all  such  'im;tk  pastorals' — 
only  adding  that  ibey  would  be  sliU  worse  if  they  approached 
reality.  Damon  and  Delia,  ci-o>oks  and  flowers,  are  merely  tirfr* 
some — Roger  and  Sukey,  and  the  details  of  nearly  the  lowest  and 
least  iniellcclual  scale  of  human  life,  would  be  intolerable  ;  but 
we  need  not  pursue  this  topic — we  are  in  no  danger  of  seeing-  the 
revival  of  either  class  of  bucolics,  and  have  done  with  authors 
who  Confessed  to  being  'sillier  llian  tlicir  sheep.' 

Johnson  attributes  to  ilie  same  early  periud  as  the  '  Progress 
of  Love'  the  '  Persian  Letters,'  and  this  date  seems  confirmed  hy 
Lytiellon's  own  evidence,  who  in  a  letter  to  his  father  of  the  4th 
of  February,  I7'28.  cxproBses  his  satisfaction  iii  findinsj  tlial  Sic 
Thomas  is  pleased  with  iiii  '  Persian  Letters/  Mr.  Phillimnre, 
without  noticing  eiiher  Jobnson'a  or  Lyltclton's  jiUlhorilV,  OT 
giving  any  reason  of  liia  own.  stales  that  the  '  Persian  I>eltor$ 
were  probably  ^vritlcn  in  1734.'  We  should  of  course  adopt 
LjUelton'*  own  statement  against  Mr.  PhillimoreV  unexplained 
assertion,  but  that  we  see  in  the  lelleis  themselves  several  allu' 
aions  to  events  as  Inle  as  1734.  For  instance,  the  Persian  men- 
tions the  dissolution  of  a  parliament  which  had  sat  its  sercn  years 
{Lett.  liii.).  This  vras  true  of  the  pirliamenl  dissolved  in  the 
summer  of  1734,  and  not  of  that  dissolved  in  1727.  And  again 
(^Lett.  XKiK,)  ihere  is  an  aUui^ion  (a&  n  note  t^>  Mr.  AysCcugb's 
edition  informs  us)  to  the  controversy  on  ihe  promotion  of  Bishop 
Rundle,  which  occurred  in  1734,  and  so  on.  From  all  this  we 
conclude  that  tho  work  was  original  ly  sketched  and  partly  executed 
ai  Oxfortl,  but  that  while  preparing  for  the  press  in  1734  (it  was 
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puMishcfl  early  in  1735)  il  wai  expandctl  and  occasiDDalallusinns 
and  anrrclolcs  were  nddetl.  This  point,  one  of  llic  least  unim- 
Jirirlant  in  LyltcUun's  literary  life,  ive  think  thiit  Mr.  Phillimore, 
wilii  tUe  arciiives  of  Hafrlej'  open  to  him,  mighl  have  ascerlainril, 
and  should  not  have  left  it  to  such  a  merely  conjectural  solutinn 
aa  ours. 

In  ihc  '  Persian  Leller*,'  as  in  all  his  other  works,  Ljttellon 
U  bm  art  iinitatnr : — llie  idea,  the  name,  and  some  of  ibe  details 
are  borrowed  fnun  the  '  Lett  res  Persannei^  of  the  Preiident 
IMnntPsquicu — ihen  in  hi^ih  repute.  Juhnson,  impressed  per- 
haps with  lUe  iilea  that  ibey  were  urilteo  by  an  Oxonian  of 
ei«;htecn,  treats  ihom  Gllirhtin§;ly  as  too  'visibl;)'  (he  production  of 
a  very  younfj  man.'  They  would  not,  it  is  true,  thirty  yenrs 
laler,  have  added  inutb  to  the  ffline  which  Lytteltmi  bad,  rather 
by  his  nitik  than  bis  wrilittgs..  attained;  but  they  arc,  wn  think, 
no  (.'onloMiptible  pvodnction  even  fur  the  age  of  twenty-five;  antl 
they  may  slill  be  re^d  with  amusement  and  5yme  ioformalion 
as  to  the  manners  of  the  time.  Their  nio3.t  serious  Tiulis  ici 
modern  readers,  savs  Mr.  PhiUimore,  '  arc  occasional  indelicacies, 
both  yf  thought  and  expression— whichj  os  well  as  ibe«r  extreme 
jwlilical  opinions,  ivas  a.  sulijecLof  regret  lo  Lytlelton  iiiafler-life,' 
The  indelteacy,  though  probably  now  less  visible  than  tt  was  in 
the  original  edition,  is  still  too  obvious;  but  il  wns  the  style  nf 
that  day,  and  hardly  exceeds  the  freedoms  of  some  papers  in  the 
'  Sjpectator/  and  falls  infinitely  sliort  of  the  licence  of  bis  ni-igiiinl 
— the  great  French  magislrale  and  moraiist,  as  he  is  called.  Mr. 
Phillimore  should  have  told  his  readers  where  Lord  Lytlelton 
hud  expressed  any  such  conlrilion  :  i|  is  not  improbable — for  be 
nas  a  man  of  delicate  taste,  as  well  as  gtwd  principles  —  but  we 
dr)  not  recollect  it,  Vtc  are  aware  that  be  says,  io  an  undated 
letter  Io  Warburlon.  tb.it  he  \%  priixiog  o  new  edition  of  the 
■  Persian  Leitcra,'  in  which  'he  hopes  that  there  will  be  nothing 
nhicb  tan  be  misrcnstnicd  into  fi'ec-tkiitf<in({  in  the  bad  sense  of 
tbe  word'  {Wtirburton  s  Hmiaius,  p.  if  13)— but  this  docs  nut 
warrant  ]Vlr.  Pbillimorc's  statement,  and  indeed  ive  do  not  think 
(hat  he  has  seen  the  volume  we  quote.  On  the  povnt  of  extreme 
pill  I  ties,  also,  we  must  say  in  Lytlcllon's  hehall  thai,  Tories  as 
we  are,  we  do  not  sec  in.  tbe  p<dilLcnl  doctrines  of  the  work  any- 
thing that  a  iniMlcratc  Whig;  sliiiuld  in  after  life  seriously  regret, 
No  doubt,  after  Lord  Cobham's  quarrel  with  Walpole.  Lyttelton'a 
pntrioiism  began  to  bloom  ralber  t<:n  lusurianllyr  but  be  never* 
tbcless  expresses  on  some  leadini:^  topics  a  sounder  judgment  than 
be  afterwards  exercised  in  bis  own  potiticali  life,  and  it  \s  piquant 
to  find  one  who  was  so  sonn  to  be  distinguished  as  one  tjf  the 
most  factious  parliamentary  orators,  reckoning  amone  llie  evils 
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our  rppreseuUtiTe  smnn  and  tbe  da^cn  to  «■ 
the  abate  of  tbe  thing  calleilekN|iieDce,*wfcM&  Ik  ! 

*  tdwx*  thtMC  whca.  mamcy  mm  not  compi.     Ii  k  t . 

eiou  of  »D  osr  refinaBoiU,  and  tbe  oast  la  be  dreidei  is  a  fire  < 
tiT.  To  •peak  tmk  k  ti«  prinlege  of  a  fn^UB— «o  te  »  _  _ 
ud  pUinly  i*  liu  ^on ;  bot  the  thing  called  '^T'-rrr-  kctc  n 
■nat£rr  kind ;  it  »  leas  tfac  tdenl  of  eo&rciBS  Inflb  ilian  cf  hcj 
ftbrhood.  N'<^  is  vudon  a  qiulttT  necevanr  is  the  i—ipuijilii»  af 
naw  be  may  <^  <ct;  wdl  viibM  it  piaiMad  be  Im  btf  a  ha| 
l^eah;  itf  diioxtinuic  WMoiU}  and  non^  boUh^-aad  tbe 
^  ianpaaitioB  is,  the  gnaan  ibc  Tf— ^'—  Tbe  «alar  wba 
•aljr  pewaadff  w  to  Kt  agauut  lone  of  ABr  kanr  talocMi  ia  iaf 
fttmm  «ft^  ttcomd  ratr^  bst  be  «bo  caa  nanpd  aa  I7  bk  dn 
to  tiuUie  Um  a>M<  tuemtiid  a  a  toj  «Ue  «Ha  iadawrf,  ia»d  ail 
taiul;  rut  very  ki^,  1|  nu^  br  iIk  eoslat&  ia  IVnia  to  besJsw  tm- 
ptoynents  oo  ntcbpenoDi  u  tusj  barepMticii]aTfy<)iui!i£ed  ibemfdTq  1 
fiMT  then.  Vou  put  ibe  cue  «4  the  armj  and  the  maritke  into  the  hmdf  j 
of  •oMien  nd  aaibna.  You  btake  ooe  ma^  SccreiKn'  of  S^^ie  htani 
be  h«>  been  bted  in  IbnigB  eqvn*,  and  DD<lcT«uti<l«  the  iatcTrtts  of  0 
itCJchbouring  priBcea.  To  Aw/^i^a  toq  iiiira»t  the  rcvoiue,  txctiKe 
IS  rkilTul  in  eooaoaiT — bui  ite  are  dM^e  luch  ful^r  prqudicts,  Hie 
([UAltiicaliutis  ate  not  neceanry  amoofft  us:  tA  be  fit  for  aoT  or  t-W 
\t\'  |lic»e  \n*\*  ODC  miut  he  «.  j^onJ  fpvatrr  im  PafHautaU' — /'wiJ 
Ij^L  xliii. 

Il  wnnii  a*  if  lie  wa«  describing,  with  a  proplieiic  pen*  tli« 
ilwlainaiorj'  career  of  Piw^  anil  his  own  future  appointmepl 
111'  I'bfliu-eflor  i>f  the  Exchequer,  '  a  great  office,"  says  Johason,] 
•  wliirh  n-nuires  4Uali6i'atioii&  vhicb  he  sewn  founil  liimatif  wl 
wniU."  *  I  If  ttiuUl  not.'  so\s  a  favourable  critic,  '  accocnplisb  thei 
mini  Miilinary  sum  lu  arilhiDelic.'  Tbia  Mr.  Phillimore  auejnpir^ 
In  hii  usual  sule  li>  coiiLroveri — but  with,  as  far  3s  we  see.  mi 
ullit't  (fmuntli  ihan  thai  the  other  Tiew  is  probably  inure  ■  wriri/fl'^'l 
^rw  to  Ififi  Lvtieltvn  familffJ" 

Tonnrtli  llir  close  of  bis  residence  at  Oxford,  in  the  winter 
1797.  lie  »Pi'iii8  lo  liJive  pnxlucetl  his  blank — peculiarly  blank— '1 
VltriM  "«'  '  iUfnh'im  Castle^  ttiwards  ibc  due  celebrftti<m  of  wliicE^ 
bW  Ini-iillfi  ll«'  H»»i*lanfe  of  Minerva — palronesft  of  arms  and  ails 
_  ft\\f\,  til  lli«>  ihiublp  inpaciiv.  assisted  Marlborough  in  winning 
llfp  IirMIi'  mill  Vmibrii^lt  in  building  the  house — while  f'>r  the 
A\'*i<'t\\i\im  i«i'  lln'  \mV.  hi'  relies  uu  'Thalia,  Syh-an  maid! '  and 
liti'xil  ill.'  Until'  hkiUHfIt  lo  Alexander  the  Great.  Amidst  suih 
''tfiiftixii  |iln"'i'".  '">"  Pui.mBe.  tliuugb  uol  original,  is  at  Iciul 
(I. f.  1. 1^,1.  I  liK  mM  VVInjr  Sibyl.  Sarnh,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
'  iiim  Iff  lliR  iioiule  Ins  filiations  of  Eve  in  Milton's  Eden: 

I  111  I  iiift  alouft 

'     '''    '  <iiii  »hitfbi«  ul' hunuurablc  cti£e 

Gnat 
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Grefit  Marlbru'  peaceful  dwelt :  itiduIgenL  li<;Bveii 
Gkvc  It  companiuii  of  ttis  softer  liourR, 

With  whom  rr/fitfrfijii/  /f  fifryijl  nil  rhantjr. 

Ofjhriune  and  f\f  stale;  and  in  her  mind  ' 

FouihI  greatness  et;uu]  to  his  own,  and  luved 

Himeeinii  her.'  • 

The  poeiiiv  however,  records  an  historical  fact  which  we  do  nut 
recoUcct  to  have  seen  elaeivhere: 


On  Hocheted  b  plaiiii 


I 


The  [heatre  of  thy  glur^,  uuce  wu?  miaed  4 

A  meaner  lry|>iiy  hj  the  LRi|ien«l  hand : —  . 

ExluTtcii  gralitude;  ^^'htch  now  tiiC  r^gC  i 

Of  iiiHlice  impulciit,  beBeeming  ill 

A  regal  brcaoc,  hns  hvHhd  with  tiu  gronntl, 

Me»n  intuU  t      This,  with  helter  aueiJicca 

Shall  HtEtod  un  British  ciinh.' 

The  Duvhcsa  fell,  no  doubl.  and  warmly  expressed,  h^r  ap|>nj- 
hation  of  her  young  panegyrist,  but  her  capricious  gratitude  did 
not  renieJnIjcr  him  in  her  Will,  as  she  did  the  factious  activity  nt 
Pill  by  a  legacy  of  10.000/.,  and  Chesterfield's  by  oneof  20,000/. ! 

Early  in  I7~8  he  left  Oxford,  and  proceeded,  as  tviis  then  the 
toUtillc  tvith  youn^  men  o£  family  atld  fnshion.  1o  cuiitplele  blil 
education  by  the  Oriind  Tour — as  a  visit  to  France  and  Ilaly, 
sometimes  includini;  Germany,  used  lo  be  called. 

Here  comment'ed  a  series  of  letters  to  his  f:»lher,  published  by 
Mr.  Ayscough  in  1775,  and  which,  aaya  Mr.  Phillimore,  '  are  th<; 
main  source  of  the  writer's  history  fof  the  next  three  years;'  ihal 
ii  lo  fray,  that  he  has  nothing  to  tell  us  of  this  period  but  what  the 
world  has  so  long  known.  There  are,  however,  some  points 
which — If  the  orig-inala  of  these  letters  are  at  Hagley— Mr.  Philli- 
more could  have  explained. 

When  the  letters  were  jiublisbed,  some  of  the  persons  mentioned 
were  ualy  desij^nated  by  initials,  and  several  elHusioiih  and  anec- 
dotes were  left  unexplained,  out  of  deference,  no  doubt,  to  per- 
sonal feelings.  But  at  ihc  end  of  a  century  we  should  have 
thought  the  explanation  of  such  passages  »*  relate  to  Lyttellon's 
personal  history,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  biographer.  For 
instance : — 

*  Lunevilte,  June  8,  1728. 

'  Dear  Sir, — 1  henriily  congratiilale  you  upon  my  sister's  marriugf, 
a«d  wish  you  cuuld  disiio&e  of  all  your  children  as  mudi  lo  your  Batie- 
faction  and  their  own.  Would  to  God  Mr.  P —  had  a  fortune  equal  to 
his  brother^s,  thut  he  might  make  a  present  of  it  lo  my  pretty  little 

M ;  hut  unfortunately  thej  have  neither  of  ihem  any  iiortion,  but 

an  uncominon  share  of  merit,  which  the  world  will  not  think  them 
much  the  richer  for." —  WorAs,  I^eUer  iv. 

This 
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TLis  inarriagu  nns,  we  siijiposc,  tlifil  of  Tliotnas  Pill  willi 
Christian  Lyitclmn,  llie  elJcsL  uf  Sir  Thouias's  tlaucrliters.  Mi. 
PfciijliiiioTi',  111  hi*  acCdum  of  llic  family,  lells  us  thai  tbc  ulhor 
tlaugblcrs — inclutling^il/iTr^ — dlctl  joun^.  Stie,  liowever,  ivnsnot 
s(i  vounj!',  it  fiopms,  but  tliat  Lytlelton  wishes  she  miglil  liavc  been 
matrbed  with  Mr,  1* — ,  a  persfm  ■of  {Treat  iiit-Th  hut  small  fortune 
—  no  diiubl.  William  Pitt.  Soon  after  occurs  a  more  ybsture 
passage:  — 


'  What  you  tell  me  of 


'  amazes  mc,     I  shall  ohey  your  adviijc 


in  bcin^  pautiniia  how  I  think  nny  man  my  friend  tou  booh,  since  he 
tr/iose  tiffeatioHJ!  I  wav  so  srire  of  imt  lo  iiijurioUif'ly  conviDced  me  of  my 
Ttiistake.' — WarAg,  Ijciter  xIt. 

Tf  Mr.  Phillimiirfr  hail  iho  firifflnals  of  these  lellers  boforc 
liim,  and  if,  as  wc  suspect,  lite  person  here  allude!.!  to  was  one 
Villa  had  n  roiisiderahlc  induence  on  Lyttcllnn's  subspquoiit  life, 
we  ihiiili  he  ought  to  have  suppliiCil  the  name.  And  again, 
Mr,    Pbillimorc    might    have    ascertained  whether  'young    Mr. 

W- — • -,  a  very  g;(HMl    Whig:,  as  well  as  a  prclty  penlleinan,' 

bai  mIiosc  '  father  inny  furce  hini  tm  change  Ins  jwlitical  sruti-' 
mnnlson  his  return,"  ivas,  as  we  think.  Mr.  ty'tjridhnm,nv  H')rnce 
lla/ffolc.  who  was  at  Venice  at  the  same  time,  and  wh^isc 
lnth(?r,  ihough  a  professed  Whig,  had  grown  in  ijfhre  to  be  soitn:>- 
thing  very  lif^c  a  Tory.  There  arc  niso  several  hicuii/E  in  the 
series,  which  should  have  been,  if  possible,  supplied.  We  do 
not  imagine  that  much  of  either  amusement  or  interest  wogid 
be  iherehy  ndded  to  llie  ori^innl  cotleclinn,  which  is  to  read- 
ers t)f  onr  day  somewhat  deficient  in  both;  bul  as  we  have  the 
(-(•■rrespondence,  wc  should  be  glad  to  have  it  as  comj'lelc  as 
may  be. 

■Sir  Tliomaa'a  intenlion  was  that  Lyttcllon  sboiihl  mal^c  a  long 
residence,  for  the  purpose  of  ncqiiirin*  the  French  Inngunge 
ihorou^hly,  at  LunciTlle,  the  rapjlal  nf  tlio  little  sovereisnty  of 
L<>rraine — selected,  no  doubt,  as  a  safer  and  less  eKpensive  resi- 
dence than  Paris,  IJul  the  choice  was  not  a  i^ood  one.  The 
Court  of  Lunerille,  according  to  Lyllellon,  was  hut  a  hud  school 
either  for  manners  or  murals.  Pluy,  he  found,  was  not  merely 
the  constant  ninu^ement.  but  the  only  bitsiness  of  life.  He  cnm- 
]ilains  (liat '  the  spirit  of  (|Uadnlle  lias  possessed  the  land  ;'  that 
there  vvas  no  admission  inlu  society  hut  ihniugb  that  expensive 
channel.  The  nnly  interruption  to  play  was  the  ducat  ckasse,  but 
Lytlellon  waf  '  unfortunately,'  he  5a_\s,  '  no  more  a  sporls^man 
than  a  gamester.'  He  very  soon  felt  an  honest  and  amiablp  dis- 
satisfaction at  this  mode  of  lifp,  and  at  the  inconvenience  nhich 
till  expcDBM  m'ugbt  create  at  huinc. 

'  Lunfviffef 
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*  LtinerHIr,  .iiufiut  18,  — . 
*  Dear  Sir, — I  wrote  to  you  l(i*t  posl^  and  hovt  since  received  yours 
of  I  he  yOth  [Juty].  Your  com|pkiji[«  pierce  my  heart.  Alii9,Sir,  wliat 
pain  nmsL  it  give  me  lo  ihiiik  lliiit  my  inipTovement  imra  yon  to  any  de- 
gree of  inconvenieJicc:  and  jiicrlinii?,  Ht'fer  nil,  1  may  return  am]  not 
answer  your  fipcclfllinns,  Tliis  ihuu^ht  gives  me  *o  miicli  uneatiiicss 
ihat  I  am  teady  to  wiih  you  would  recall  me,  and  save  tlie  clmrge  of 
iravclling.  But  no  ;  the  world  wuultl  jurig*  i^tvcTiely,  and  bkmt  ymi 
i'nr  it.  I  must  go  onj  tintl  vuu  must  support  me  as  your  son,*- —  tVofA/i, 
Lfltcr  TJ* 

He  l<M)]i  n  ^reat  ilislike  to  LuneviJle,  not  merely  on  accouni  iti 
llie  gambling,  ami  •  the  foppish  ignnrnnce,  and  rtmiempt  of  nil 
lie  1)0(1  brc-n  taugKt  lo  raluf;.'  nhic li  \vii%  fa&hinnnlile  iherc,  but 
nisu  Un  a  more  pcrsQiiAl  rcascm,  wliirh  he  rancliilly  imparls  tu  bis 
father:  — 

'  It  is  nalural  to  us  lo  hnlc  the  sc]jool  in  Aviiictt  we  take  the  first  Ica- 
BOiis  uf  any  art.  Tlie  nAvkwurditess.  we  hnvc  aliown  in  Biith  bffjiniiidgs 
lessens  us  in  the  eyes  of  |eii|)Ie  there,  antl  the  diaartvontiigeoiis  jirejudice 
it  has  given  of  im  is  never  quite  to  be  gut  over.  Lmieville  was  my 
school  of  breeding,  and  I  wus  there  subject  to  '/neffjue«  ii/vurx  li'eciffier. 
The  memon,*  of  these  raist<ikca  hangs  upon  my  mind  when  I  am  there, 
and  depresres  my  spirits.  Thia  is  the  lirPt  and  strongest  reason  nhy  I 
connut  be  luijipy  in  Lorraine.'  — /&.,  liCtter  is. 

Lyllelion  ivas,  nil  his  life,  rffVrnriaml  awkward;  and  we  sirpimsc 
huti  blutidercil  into  some  breaches  of  llie  manners  and  cLiquctle 
of  a  punclilittus  and  jealous  litllt'  Court.  fir.  Julinsnij,  who 
only  tnew  him  in  Inter  life,  when  it  may  he  presumed  thnl  his 
habits  Were  nnuch  impnivcd,  insisted  that  the  charnct^T  uf  the 
ret/)e(:tabh  Hotieutoi  in  Lord  Ch?slpr(ield's  lelicrs  wos  meant  for 
Lylteltun.  It  was  ceriainly  meant  for  Jnbnsim  iiimself.  Iiiit. 
Lytlcllon  mii&t  have  been  very  awkward  to  have  AfTiirdcd  aiiv 
i-i)lirur  f'fr  suL'li  a  mistnke. 

With  tbe  rather  reluclanl  ronscnt  of  his  fnlhcr,  whu  perhaps 
thought  that  he  was  too  murU  influencud  in  his  dialaste  for 
Lunevi lie  by  these  personnl  considerations,  Lyttellon  sbified  his 
tjuanor*  to  Soissfins,  where  was  then  holding  the  cplehraltd  Con- 
jrrcss  at  which  General  Slailliope,  old  Horace  Walpole,  and  Mr. 
F'4iyTitz  were  ihe  Ilriiish  commiiisjoners.  LylleElon  happening  nv- 
L-jdentally  to  make  Poyntn's  acquaintance,  was  snim  admitted  to 
iiissocietj  and  friendship,  became  domeslicatetl  in  bis  house,  snd 
was,  fiomeu'bat  irreg'ulariy,  trusted  und  employed  by  him  in  the 
progress  of  th(>  negntiations."      This  was  ft  fortunate  alliance  for 

Lylielton. 

■  One  of  r.ylWlloii's  li'trcra  g'wt*  a  iiecret  aiireilixe  of  I'liilip  V,  BrSpani  wliict  we 
■111  not  ircollfct  111  litttr  itail  elirwlirre.  TU*  dillicu1l!n  in  tlicK  iie^lia'ioits  autie 
vliieJIy   TrDrii   .S|>iiiii,    and  [ni'licciUTly    from   Itie    Kilig'i    MoblHiniliMi    omA   capiicp, 

amouiiliiig 
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Lj'LlclUin.  At  iLe  terminalion  of  the  Congress  he  accompanied 
Mr.  PoynlZj  ulio  was  appoioled  minister  at  Paris,  and  ivas,  under] 
his  auspices,  intnjduced  at  ■uncc  intu  llie  uiost  iinpurtont  business 
utid  tbc  bcslsuciely.  In  this  wnv  a  Y«ar  was  spent,  no  Juulit 
agreeably  and  profitriblv-  Mr.  Po>nlz  wns  lughJy  pleased  Willi 
tUe  inlenls  ntid  cLiaracter  of  his  young  iiieiLd,  winch  lie  describes 
with  ahrost  jvareiital  fondness  in  tno  loiters  lu  8ir  Thumas, 
wilh  hhoin  be  was  previously  uilacnuaintcd.  These  letters  wcl'o 
printed  by  Mr.  Ayscough;  but  ns  Mr.  rhillimure  has  given  sotne 
that  had  been  before  published,  be  ougrhl  lo  have  reprinted  Mr. 
Puyntz's  ill  txiemu-  they  are  impoi'laiit  to  Lyltclton's  historyii 
We  can  find  room  but  for  a  fuw  shurt  extracts. 

'  Paris,  Januanj  22,  1739. 
*  Sir,— I  have  received  your  twoltind  letlers,  in  which  you  uie  pkuBcdJ 
very  much  tu  overvnlue  the  small  civilities  it  has  lain  in  my  power  lo 
show  Mr.  Lyfteltuii.  .  .  .  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  from  the  observation 
of  one  wh(j  would  abhor  to  deceive  a  father  in  so  tender  a  puint,  that  lie 
T'Ctaiiie  the  same  virtuous  and  sluiliuus  dlfepoaittouB  wliLch  iiEitureand 
your  cure  pbnt^d  hi  liim,  only  strcugthened  And  improved  by  fige  and 
experitnce ;  io  thfit  1  dare  lirohiiiie  you,  the  bad  examples  of  Pari*  or 
any  other  place  will  never  have  auy  other  effect  upon  liini  hut  to  coti- 
tirm  him  in  the  ri^ht  choice  he  lina  niadu.  Under  these  happy  circuui' 
etauccB,  he  can  huvc  little  oceaaloii  for  any  other  advice  hut  that  uf  aus- 
tfthiing  the  character  lie  has  so  early  got,  atid  of  supporting  the  ho|K-s 
he  has  rulscd.  .  .  .  He  CuUnCrt  fail  of  making  yuu  and  himself 
happy,  and  of  being  a  j^cat  ornament  to  uur  country,  if,  with  that  re- 
fined taste  and  dehcacy  of  genius,  he  can  but  recull  hia  mind,  at  it 
proper  age,  from  the  pUasuiea  of  learniiip  and  gay  scenes  of  ima^nation 
to  Ihe  dull  roiid  and  fatigues  of  business.'* 

Thus  early  we  see  Mr,  Poynlz  hints  at  that  speculative  and 
abstracted  turn  of  mind  which  was,  ni>  dimbl,  the  cause  of  Lyltel- 
lon's  never  attaining  habits  nf  business,  {>iilier  in  Parliament  of 
ill  ofllcc,  ajid  t)l  bis  reputation  as  a  speaker  being  fur  '  set 
speeches,  nu  grave  uccasions.'  Lyttelion  repaid  the  partiality  of 
Mr.  Poyntz  by  sotne  encuiniosllc  verses,  written  in  Paris  ;  and  we 
believe  that  this  onure  eminent  diplomatist   and  statesman  ik  nOW 


AiuutititiuK  ill  ^u.<A  to  iitsaiHiy.  aihl  '  uot  always  \q  lie  coiiliullel,  ivfu  liy  lilt  wife.' 
HI*  iifeiluttiiiiuil  Ueairv  was  lu  abilicato,  'which  liC!  had  iliui^  in  1731,  liul  t>ii  llii; 
dnitli  oX  Kii  tucccisur  rtrRunicil  (lie  cruwii.  The  ssnno  mania  hail  iiuw  iflilniPiL 
'  I  liope,'  ■&}!  lijltiiltaii,  '  liit  Callicilic  Majeslj  will  behave  hiiiiielr  a  Littli*  like  ■ 
Kiiig,  eilKS  l1ie  Qiievii  will  Imve  Uiui  un?  \a  ipile  uf  bis.  ipelL.  A).iuul  ihrei*  montlii 
a(pj  iliL'  caughl  him  gutij^  dawn  tiairi  al  luiilmicht,  in  hii  mghl^uwii — ta  uLiiealf, 
He  WEU  iO  iiicciiicd  lU  tlic  lar^iriiir  r.ii<I  'ilTU.])|>uiiifiiii:iiC  lliiil  lir  \>va\  1icr  crurllj',  nikd 
WOuliJ  iiuve  ilniii);k<tl  her  liad  ibe  iirl  ctillnl  ftir  Mp.  Tliia  aCtciiigil  uf  hia  aliirrDied 
her  (Brriljlj*,  atid  iial.  h«  uiiua  cartjiiig  l^m  ohijtil  S];iLiii  lo  lunuse  lilm  widi  »Mii}g 
ligltli,  iiiurJer  lakuii  >Sr.  lidifwia  out  ufhii  licail,' — Ltllcn,  xxli.  St.  Jliletuiiso  UkI 
breii  llie  acelie  of  h'li  Iksl  icticat. 

inosl 
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most  rememliered  by  a  few  lines  written   by  Lylteltuii  on  Lis 
picture. 

From  Paris  he  also  wrote  a  poetical  epistle  to  Dr.  Aysrough,'] 
at  Oxford  ;  anJ  oo  pursuing  bis  tnur,  another  to  Pope,  from  Home,i 
in  1730;  and  he  amnouiiceil  his  rcLurn  to  Kno:land  in  tlie  sainf 
year  by  a  similar  address  to  Lord  Hen-ej'. 

*  Tl^cse  cpi&toliiry  pi^ices,' eaya  JuhiiBoii,  'have  a  snioolli  equiLbiJiiv^ 
which  cannot  much  lire,  becauae  lliey  are  slicrt,  but  i\liich  Beldora' 
elevBies  or  mrprieea.     But  from  this  censure  ouglu  lu  be  excepted  hia^ 
"  Advice  to  BelindH,"  which,  tiiough  for  the  must  pnrt  writien  when  he 
tea*  '"frtf^ounff,  cuuttLius  niuuli  tiulh  unci  tnijch  jirudciicc,  very  eU-ganily 
nnd  vigDruu«ly  expresseii,  aiul  eIiows  u  mind  atlejilivc  io  life,  Hnri  a.  power 
of  poetry  which  cultivation  might  have  miaedto  excellence.' — Lijb. 

Johnson  liad  no  great  partiality  to  Lytlelton,  but  we  think' 
this  critique  (in  llie  '  Episllp  ti>  Belinda'  tcKi  favourable.  Wdy 
know  not  on  what  authority  he  says  'it  wns  fnr  the  most  part^ 
written  while  he  was  teri/  youug.'  Il  is  dated,  In  Rotlslev  nntl 
in  bis  Works,  17^1,  and  ivas  wrillep  afier  liis  retorn  from  abroad,' 
in  evident  iinitatiivn  (even  as  to  ibe  style  of  printing)  of  Young'Slj 
'  LTnivcrsnl  Passion,'  which  was  then  in  vogue. 

But  though  he  nev*T  (as  we  shull  see)  wjis  weaned  from  bis 
feeble  dalliance  wilb  the  Muses,  be  was  now  called  to  the  less 
congenial  duties  nf  public  life.  Frederick,  Print-o  of  Wales, 
rai&cd  a  standard  {if  opposition  aj;ainst  his  father's  ministry,  anil 
about  1733  selecLetl  Lyltelton — though  only  twenty-four,  not  >et 
in  Parliament,  and  son  of  a  member  of  the  government — as  his 
conHdentiul  adviser  j  a  chuice  which  proves  that  bis  reputation 
must  have  been  already  considerable — ^though  boiv  acquired  does 
tiot  exactly  appear.  We  suspect  that  the  fnvoUrable  lestiinnoy  lif 
Po^tntz,  himself  governor  lo  William.  Duke  of  Cumberland,  may 
have  introduced  Lyttellon  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  Prince, 
who  'adviied  with  me/  says  Lytteltnn,  *  on  all  his  affairs  before  I 
came  into  Parliament,  for  I  waa  his  chief  favourite.'  We  pre- 
sume, however,  that  though  his  personal  merit  and  Poynlz's 
tecum mendalion  may  have  coniributed  to  bis  appointment,  the 
prime  cause  must  have  been  his  connexion  with  Lord  Cobham, 
and  his  Lordship's  cuncurrence  in  the  opposition  politics  of  the 
Prince- 

]n  April.  1735.  Lyllellnn  was  selected  by  his  brotlier-in-law, 
Thomas  Pitt,  to  be  his  colleague  for  OkeLampton — William  Pitt 
having  been  previously  returned  on  the  same  rominaiioii  for  OKI 
Sarum.  Into  ibe  same  Parlianieiit  the  two  elder  Grenvilles,  and 
into  the  next  the  tlvo  yoUnger.  were  fleeted— all  now  starling  itl 
that  career  of  ambition  in  which  they  so  greatly  distinguished 
and    advanced    themselves,    and     occasioned,    as  we    think,    by 
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tliclf  fiiction  ill  opf)osiiii-iii  aii«]  llicit-  mslincss  in  ^ ovct-iitncnt,  mnte 
(],iufrer  niiit  greater  losses  to  EnsluiHl  ilian  any  fiimilv  cimncxiuii 
PYcr  inBictprl  on  any  counlrj\  Ii  was,  no  drnjbl,  Lord  Cobbam 
lliat  uris-iimllv  gave  ihe  bias  of  oppositiua  lo  tliese  '  btty-palririts,' 
as  Sir  K'HbPit  Walpwlc  thhc  called  tli&in.  Hp  had  rjuarrcllcd 
with  iIr*  minisle-i-,  ostensibly  on  the  Excise  TiWl,  more  pi'i>biibly 
|nr  EQinc  olbcr  motive,  and  uas  dismissed  (as  ^^'as  tlj«  practice  ol' 
lliuse  dajs)  fruin  his  regiment :  — 

*  Hoc  ftinte  derivata  dadcs 
In  patTiani  populumqun  fliix.it/ 

TliD  various  tnlenis,  tempers,  ntid  oppdrlunilics  of  liis  vimng 
fi-LPnds  assigned  In  ihem  difTprent  parW  in  ibe  i^L-pal  drniiia.  Pill 
did  splendid  iniscbicf;  L^jrd  Temple  was  inlrigiie  and  factiim 
cnuiljincd  and  personified;  George  CJrenville  was  honest  and 
able,  but  rash  mid  obslinalc;  while  LyLtelliiti,  of  a  minre  serious 
dUpiisttiim.  iiim'e  sludiciiis  instcs,  ziiid  a  better-ffiivcrncd  iiuiid, 
w;is  soincwbiit  less  prone  M  fHcticin,  and  less  filled  fur  ihe  prac- 
tical duties  nf  public  life.  Ih;  ihatcifnc,  wbn  started  wilb  th« 
grcalesl  dislinctiDn.  of  all.  soiin  suljsided  int'>  a  secondarv  pari, 
and  his  share  in  the  alTairsiir  ths  Lime  is  of  little  interest  e'XL'cpl 
as  it  may  elitcidate  tUf  conduct  and  chnintttr  of  his  more  bril- 
liant and  pruniinenl  assi^ciates. 

Tlio  pleasure  thai  \\c  mig'ht  feel  in  seeing  samellilng;  of  (he  pri- 
vate life  of  this  amiable  man,  Mr.  I'hillimore  dues  not  affurd  us. 
The  letters  he  selccis  for  publicitiim  are  inoslli'  pidilical,  and 
of  singularly  tittle  inlorcst;  and  they  are  united  bv  a  natraliie 
superliiial,  careless,  and  blundering,  ns  we  have  already  seen,  in 
on  eMraordinaiy  decree,  with  the  nddilional  defect  of  making  no 
alteinpt  to  cuinbiiK?  scattered  staleinents,  lo  explain  obscurities, 
or  renmcilp  appnenl  cunlradictiims,  even  on  points  essentiallj' 
connected  iviih  LiMtelton's  personal  historv.  Fur  InBlancc  ;  Mr. 
Philbmnre  prints  die  draft  of  a  iHler  fnmi  Lvllcltojiioibe  Prince, 
in  nliich  bn  returns  a  batik-nifle  wliicii  bis  Koyal  Highness  tad 
I'ltri  ed  upon  him  (as  the  salary,  ive  mus.t  suppose,  nf  some  office), 
insistinsr  on  servings  him  ffratut'toml'/.  and  m-/tns  him  to  a  system 
of  strict  economy  :  '  I'or  how,'  be  asks  his  Uuyid  Highness,  'can 
I  ever  .idvjse  you,  as  it  is  my  dtitv,  lo  economy  in  other  instfinces, 
when  I  suffer  you  lo  be  bivisU  in  tljia  ?'  (p,  51),  This  letter  iv;is 
written  eavl\  in  173^;  but  Mr.  Phillimore  does  not  lell  us  ivhat 
office  be  at  that  lime  held  under  the  Prince,  We  find,  indeed,  in 
Bealatin's  '  Political  Index,'  that  LyUelton  Mas  ai  that  time  '  ^e- 
crctartf  to  tht^  Priiife i'  but  ivc  see  that,  two  years  after  {Au;ru3l, 
1737).  Mr.  Pellinm  resigned  the  office  of  tjecrctFvrv  la  the  Piitice, 
anil  that  Lyttelton  was  appointed  to  succeed  relliam;    and  \\c 
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lln'n  find  lUnl — 5iif;irfrnm  olTerinff  ErnluiLoiis  sprvu'cs  —  lie  waltpil 
un  llie  Prince  '  10  tlinnk  liiiii  fi>r  aucjiripnliiig  his  saliirv  -30L  a 
;ear.'  We  liavc  nu  doubt  that  ttic  explanation  iif  all  this  is  ihat 
Lyili^ltoLi  held  the  post  of  private  Secretary  before  llie  Prince  haJ 
a  furuial  Imnscliold  ;  that  on  Uis  Koval  Ili^hiiesir'  ubtainJiig  a 
public  iPalablioliniPiit,  Mr.  PeUiain  Wiis  iiaincil  tail;  and  lliat  cm 
Prlbam's  i«i^i!i(ioik  when  llie  I'liiice  rjunltellrd  ouiripfhl  n ilh  the 
King:,  Lvtioltun  nas  appointed  (o  llie  vacant  onicc,  the  sal.ir^' of 
which,  now  that  it  was  on  the  public  establishment,  he  did  not 
refuse  to  accept.  Tliis  e\plao:ition,  ilue  lo  Lyltelloo's  characler, 
and  necessary  to  an  undcrstumtia;;  of  his  history,  Mr.  Phillimoire 
ou;rbl  not  lo  h.ive  left  U«  our  voltuc  conjecture. 

We  know  not  nbetlicr  the  Maglcy  papers  tnig:lit  not  hai^*  af- 
forded, or  more  diligent  research  discovercil,  smnetbing  more  of 
Luielion's  personal  history  than  we  already  know  :  all  we  can  say 
is,  (Imt  Mr.  PliiLlimicire  b:is  produced  nolhiiiff  neve,  and  thai  uhst 
was  idd  and  well  known  he  has  contrived  to  confuse  ntid  itbscure 
so  as  to  be  almost  unintcHi*ib]e. 

Thioivn  into  opposition  hy  his  Cobliiira  donnexion,  and  by  the 
popular  spirit  of  the  limes,  wbich  was  weary  of  the  hinp:  reij^n  of 
U'alpolc,  Lvttcllon  was  for  a  lime  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the 
young  patriots. 

'  For  mnny  year?,'  aays  Jiihngon,  '  the  name  of  Georue  Lytlcllon  wns 
seen  in  ifvery  nccuunt  gf  every  ileWte  in  the  House  uf  Cumnioii",  He 
opposenl  the  atniidini!  army^bc  oiipused  (he  Estisc  — he  sii |nn)i te^i  the 
iiiulion  fuT  the  reni'jvttl  of  Walpole,  His  zeul  w«a  considered  by  the 
cQiirticra  qa  not  only  vlukut,  hut  acrimoiiivuH  snui  mQliaaiunl.' — Life. 

lIcTo  Julinson  innde  a  slight  mialJike,  which  Mr.  PhiUJmorfi 
has  .ittetnpted  to  correcl,  more  sua,  by  maliinf;  another:  for  the 
Kicise  sclieitie  v,'m  l>rQii;ibl  forward  in  1733,  n,nd  Lyttellon  '  dtd 
not  come  into  Parliament.'  adds  Mr.  Phillimore,  'till  1734.' 
We  have  seen  that  he  did  not  cnine  into  Parliament  till  April, 
]735.  it  may,  to  Lutelion's  iTcdit,  be  added,  ns  a  ijualificaUon 
of  Dr.  .Johnson's  censure  of  his  violence,  that  lliou^h  eairer  and 
eloquent  to  a  decree  that  political  opponents  might  ihinli  acrimo- 
nious,  he  seems  lo  have  stopped  short  of  any  blaiiiable  exLrr- 
mitiesj  anid  his  private  ndvicc  lo  the  I'rince  appears  to  have  been 
motlerate  and  judiriotia  beyond  ulint  mig-hl  be  expected  from  bia 
years  and  position. 

When  the  Prince  went  into  avowed  opposition,  it  is  generally 
Sftid  that  LyLiehon  gave  hijn  what  hns  been  conisidered  by  srvtne 
parties  as  the  mischicvouis,  nnd  by  others  ns  the  meritorious  advice 
of  endeaiourinii  to  corrupt,  or,  in  the  favourable  view,  to  conci- 
liate and  inlluenre,  public  opinion  by  an  ostentatious  pnlronairft 
of  iiteralure.     Tlier<i;  can  be  iiu  duubt  that  LyUelton — himself  an 
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nutlior  before  lie  was  a  pulilician,  and  full  of  literary  ardour — 
woulJ  be  favQuraljIe  to  such  n  avstem ;  but  it  was  no  noveliy. 
Wc  i)clit*ve  jKjlitical  literature  was  never  more  valuod  or  belter 
paid  ibaii  about  ;he  liino  Lyttelton  came  into  public  life;  anil  it 
is  probable  ihal  he  himself  nwcil  something  of  his  earlj  favour  to 
bis  literary  rcpulalion.  Wq  have  always  suspected  that  ibe  d^rce 
and  extent  of  this  patrnnacc  had  bfcn  exaggerated,  and  we  hoped 
that  tllG  Hag^ley  Papers  might  enable  Mr.  Phdhmore  to  throw 
SDine  light  on  this  curious  and  not  unijnportanr,  subject;  but  we 
have  been  here,  as  everywhere  else,  grievously  disappi)inied.  He 
adopts,  as  usual,  the  old  story  in  the  lump,  without  discussion 
or  discrimination,  and  gives  us  abs'tlutdy  nothinfj  new  but  bis 
own  anachrunisms  and  blunders.  He  Introduces  tbis  subject  by 
recording',  under  the  date  of  1733.  as  composinfj  the  Prince's  so- 
ciety, or,  aa  he  phrases  it,  '  this  Rojal  company,' — - 

•  most,  if  iiol  nil  the  distinguiehed  j>oet»  and  wntcrs  of  (be  day,  wbcim 
Waipulc  \*a-e  too  careless  or  too  proud  to  cultivate.  Swifi  (who  called 
Walpole  "  B>'b,  the  pnei's  foC")  and  Pope  probably  owed  their  inlro- 
diiction  to  Bidiiigbroke  and  Cliesteflield  ;  but  the  test  leere  yathrred 
nround  him  h\f  Lyltelton,  who  never  cea»cd  to  eXcft  his  influence,  which 
nt  B  later  period  waa  very  great,  in  securing  the  palronngc  of  Frederic 
for  men  of  letters,  Such,  amon^  others,  were  Thomson^  Mailett^ 
Afoore,  Akfusidf,  (ind  Hammond.^ — p.  49. 

In  this  extract  almost  every  word  is  a  mistake,  and  some  of 
Ibem  so  enormous  that.  c\'en  after  what  we  Lave  seen,  we  can 
scarcely  believe  our  eyes. 

We  will  say  iintbing;  of  minor  blunders — but  Dean  Swift  at 
Prince  Frederick's  Court !  Mr.  Philliinore  had  read  that  the 
Dean  had  been  at  the  '  Court  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,'  and,  ' proh 
sifipendum,'  does  not  know  that  it  Was  at  the  Court  of  George  IT., 
while  heir- apparent.  Swift  never  was  in  Englfind  after  17^7. 
T/tom/ttm  also  is  represented  as  introduced  by  Lyllelton  to  'this 
Royal  company'  about  1733,  the  time  of  Lyllelton  s  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Prince;  but  we  are  told  soon  after  that  Thomson's 
pension  from  the  Prince  of  1 00/.  a-jcar  was  not  granted  till  1  "38, 
and  that  it  was  granted  '  loiiff  before  Thomson  was  personally 
known  to  Lyltelton  '  (p.  1 12) — and  this  later  date  is  corroborated 
bv  another  statement  ("285),  ihal  they  were  not  acquainted  till 
niter  Thomson  had  published  '  Agamemnon,'  which  was  in  the 
summer  of  173B. 

As  to  Mallett,  Mr.  Phillimore  dislinclly  stales  (113),  that 
Lyltelton  introduced  bim  to  the  place  of  Under-Secretary,  with  a 
salary  of  200A,  in  1742 — nine  years  after  the  date  in  which  we 
see  bim  figuring  in  the  '  Royal  company." 

But  this  celebmted  patronage — which  was.  as  far  as  appears, 
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cnnRned  tn  Thomson's  pension  and  MiiIIpu's  salary — nns  as 
short  liveil  m  it  was  narrow,  Lyttelton quarrelled  wilb  the  I'licice 
in  J744;  and  upon  that  breach,  smjs  Mr.  Phillimure, 

'Thomson,  Wfi&t,  and  MallelL  were  deprived  of  tlic  (leuiio'i  of  lOOA 
a-year,  which  Ijyiiclt»n*8  influence  wiih  the  PriiicG  had  pruciired  for 
them,  and  wliich  were  laken  awav  when  he  incurred  the  diaplpasure 
of  their  palron." — p.  287— 

Thomson  lieing:,  as  fsir  as  Mr.  PUillimore  infurms.  us,  the  onl^ 
one  wbo  had  ihe  p(*nsion  of  100/.  a-vcar — Mallctt,  as  we  have 
sei-n.  havinjj  had  a  salarr/  of  '2Qiil. — and  we  do  not  believe  that 
VlVst  bjid  nny  pensinn  wiiatsoever.  Lord  Marchmont  says  that 
he  beard  ibat  the  Prince  bad  ordered  West  a  pension  of  lOOA  as 
ronapcnsntion  for  not  receiving  the  office  be  hail  promisetl  him  of 
governor  tn  Ibe  young  prince  (George  III. J;  but  ibis  was  in 
Oct<jber,  17'J4;  and  as  Frederick's  rupture  with  Lyltehon.  then 
already  in  progress,  was  consummatrd  in  December,  it  js  pro- 
bable that  the  pension,  even  if  intended.,  was  never  {rranlcd, 

As  111  Htimirwnd, —alsty  represented  by  Mr.  PlkiUimore  as  one 
of  |bus€  '  gatbcrrd  round  the  Prince  by  Lytlelton ' — there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  tint  he  bad  any  sucrb  obligation  to  Lytlelton  ; 
be  seems  to  have  been  the  associate  and  friend  of  Lord  Cheslcr- 
field,  and  held  an  office  (Equerry)  in  the  Prince's  household  a« 
soon  as  there  was  one, — as  early,  we  believe,  ns  Lytlelton  liimself; 
and  as  to  Aheiisiilc,  the  fifth  of  Lyllellon's  supfMscd  recoinmen- 
daUoD«  to  the  Prince's  company  at  the  period  in  question — be  be- 
longed to  an  aUop^ether  difTcrent  lime  and  class;  and  never,  that 
we  can  trace,  had  any  connexion  with  the  Prince.  M'c  doubt 
whether  hi*  name  had  been  ever  heard  of  till  after  Lytlelton"* 
rupture  with  bis  Royal  Highness,  and  we  heUcve  that  be  never 
received  or  needed  anv  other  private  patronag:e  than  that  of  his 
generous  friend.  Mr-  Dyson. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sijrprisinfj  anachronisms,  Mr.  Piiilliinore 
—in  pursuance  of  his  general  rule  of  rej<?cling'  and  rcsentinp  nny 
opinion  that  in  the  slightest  degree  questions  Lyttelton's  alisotule 
perfe<'lion.  and  may,  therefore,  be  not  '  satisfactory  to  the  Lyt- 
HliQiifumUy  " — turns  round  on  Dr.  Johnson  ;  — 

<  Dr,  Jcihtison,  rdating  LytEeLton's  kindness  lo  Thomsun  and  Mallett 
ucLds^  "  Moore  cuurted  hie  (Lyttelton'O  favour  by  un  ap&logcticnl  poem, 
called 'The  Trial  ofSeHin,'  for  which  he  waa  pBid  with  kind  wordi. 
whiciu  SB  19  cumnion,  raisi^d  great  ho'i>eB  thai  at  last  were  disappoinled." 
This  sentence  cantuiiLS  two  mieataleniente,  one  direct,  one  imidied-  It 
impliea  that  Moore's  acquaiiUance  with  Lyttelton  wqb  <^Qntfmporaiivou$ 
with  UiHt  of  Thomson,  whereas  he  appears  to  have  knowti  him  first  in 
1748.      It  states  that  Lyttelton  never  asmUd   him,  whereas   at  the 
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proper  place  iii  these  Alcinoirs 
shown.'— jjp.  113,  114. 

Now  there  arc  here  no  inissl.iLcincnts  except  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Phillimore.  who  makes,  OH  the  wliulp  iniiHcr,  not  two,  Imt 
iiiaTiy.  In  tlic  first  placp,  there?  is  not  the  sligbtcsl  cohiur  for 
snytdg  thut  Julinson  thought  L>tIehon'B  9C(ju[iBnlancc  wilh  Thnm- 
soii  and  Moore  '  c,mlcm]>oraiii-'iius.'  On  the  ninlrary.  the  pa- 
rnsrnph  about  Muure  is  poslerior  to,  and  wholly  uneonneclej 
>Mlh,  the  incnticiin  uf  TJiornson.  "InA.  If,  ns  Mr,  Phillimiirp 
sa^ys,  Lyltrhon's  acquaintaTice  wJlh  Muoic  cominenccU  in  1748. 
liow  is  it  llial  in  the  pass;i;e  above  cilcd.  under  the  diite  of 
1733,  hf  savs,  tbat  Ljltelloii  inln'duced  Thoms<m,  1 1  nlTi  moiltl , 
Moore,  &c.,  tt»  the  Court  of  the  rrince  of  Wales  ?  (p.  4\)) — the 
fact  bcan^,  that  Lyucllon's  personal  quaricl  \vilh  the  Prince 
was  in  174  i,  ond  th.it  'rhmnsoii  and  Hammimd  ivere  IxMi 
dead  prior  to  LyltcUon's  acquaintance  with  Moure — Mr.  Phil- 
limore bciii*  guilty  of  eiirtttly  ihe  bluudcr  lie  imputes  to  Dr. 
Jo'hnson.  3rd.  Mr.  Phillimore  sais  that  Johnson  slates  thnt 
L^ilelton  '  never  assisted  Moore,'  Johnson  aays  no  such  thing'; 
hut  sitiipty  iLat  Moore  had  hopes  ivhich  were  disappointed; 
and  Mr.  Phillimore  then  undertakes  to  show  '  easily  and  clearly 
the  contrary'  of  Johnson's  stalenient — and  shows  noihin*;  lil^e 
it,  Lyltellon  is  teprcscoled  ps  having  Wen  the  disjrf-iiser  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince,  and  subsequenily  of  the  Govcrn- 
inenl,  in  pl.ices  and  pensions ;  and  Johnson  states  th.it  Munre 
ivas  disappointed  in  hnvJni;  got  ni^ittier,  lhoug;)i  he  had  in  his 
*  Trial  of  Selim'  •  bid  Uifrh  ilk  flattery  for  Lyltellon'a  pialronnge. 
The  term  '  Aisappoiulcd^  Mr.  Phillinioie  conveniently  changes  into 
'Wiouiited,"  and  then  affeels  lo  think  that  he  has  disproveil  .lotm- 
son's  statements  by  showing  tlmt  LyLtehnii  had  assisted  Moore  by 
— 'conirihuLinp:  to  his  periodical  paper  of  "  Tfie  JVorhi!"  '  A 
silly  Lnisrcprcseiitulion ! 

We.  have  been  induced  to  cinpluy,  or,  as  some  re."iders  may 
think,  waste  to  much  space  on  Mr.  PhilHinnre's  statement  of 
this  case  fur  several  reasons — first,  because  it  affords  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  llimsv  and  unsatisfaelorv  shle  in  which  he  deiila 
wilh  his  subjects;  spcomlSy,  because,  without  rating  very  highly 
what  Johnson  modestly  calls  his  '  Utih  lives' — iuch  as  M.illetl, 
'J'homsnn,  Lvttelton,  &c, — we  cannot  permit  a  puny  whipster 
til  allftck  him  wiili  injustice,  and  with  impunity;  hut,  thirdly 
and  chiefly,  because  the    Prince's  nlfccted  patronage  of  liter.i- 

•  Tliis  Trtni  of  Stlim  ikt  Ptniaii,  far  high  crimrt  and  miwln^mniivn  (pulilIilbwJ 
ill  nif^),  ia  a  iliyniiiig  iliTi-iice  pf  I.fireltoii  atcninit  lonie  vLnilriit  ij&rty  altftcki. 
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turc  It  a  question  of  some  titerary  and  political  interest  wbicb 
we  sLould  be  glad  to  have  more  fully  tuid  accurately  explained 
than  it  has  ret  been,  and  we  tbiiik  it  necessary  to  protest  against 
the  inconsistencies  an'l  errors  which  Mr,  Phillimore  has  jumbled 
logctber,  wilbout,  as  far  as  we  can  see-  any  kind  of  conrirmaiion 
or  countenance  from  the  Lvitelton  papers.  His  account,  indeed, 
if  we  irave  crciUl  to  any  pnrt  of  it,  woLdd  only  make  the  matter 
more  obscure  than  it  was  already. 

or  ibis  loose  and  incoherent  style  of  proceeding  we  have  a  re» 
markabic  instance,  which — as  il  reltiles  to  Tbuinson's  great  poem 
of  the  '  Seasons,'  and  to  what  he  thought  his  still  greater  poem  of  | 
'  Libcriv' — is  worth  developing,  though  it  will  cost  some  time  and 
trouble  to  unravel  Mr,  Phi  11  im ore's  ignorant  intricacy. 

Of'  Liberty"  lie  says^ — 

'  Dr.  Juhnson  is  very  angry  with  Lytlellon  fur  having,  as  he  nllegetf 
sWtfued  tills  poem  after  the  death  of  the  author.     i/'Lytttlton  did  so, ' 
no  doubt  it  was  in  obedience   to  viiahet  expressed  bj/  Thomsfni  ditrlng 
his  life.     JSaeh,  it  wiU  be  nem,  was  the  ease  wilh  **  The  Seitsons."  *—  I 

p.  in. 

'  ^' — 'as  he  aUer/es*—'  Lijltelton  did  so  /'  "^hy  does  Mr.  Plnlli- 
more  thus  throw  a  doubt  over  a  notorious  fact,  which,  if  It  were' 
uncertain,  mi^ht  be  so  easily  tested  by  confronting  the  original 
text  of  I73^-G,  with  Lvtlclton's  edition  published  in  17cO?  Nay, 
if  Mr.  Phillimore  bad  looked  into  lbs  latter  book— wbicb  we 
shfiU  sec  by  and  by  that  he  never  did — he  would  hare  found  Lyt- 
lellon's  distinct  confeision  of  the  abbreviation  '  of  Jive  parts  into 
three;"  but  let  us  see  Dr.  Johnson's  'very  angry'  statement:^ 

'Tiie  poem  of  '''Liberty  "  dues  nut  now  uppear  in  'Us  orlginnl  state, 
hut  when  the  antlmr's  worlis  ivqre  collected  after  his  dGalli,  was  shortened 
by  Sir  George  LytteUnn,  with  a  liberty,  which  as  it  hns  a  mnaifest  ten- 
dency to  lessen  tlic  CQuhdence  gf  society  'ind  to  confound  tlie  charac- 
ters uf  jjuthora,  hy  making  one  man  write  hy  the  judgment  of  another, 
CBTinot  be  jutiified  by  any  eupposed  propriety  «f  the  aiteration  or  kind- 
ncsBoftbe  friend,  1  with  to  see  it  exhibited  as  the  author  left  it.'— 
Liije  of  TJiomson. 

We  think  it  impossible  to  have  treated  in  less  anrfiy  or  more 
judicious  terms  so  unjustifiable  a  proceeding— which — still  mmre 
wonderfuL^LylteltOD,  it  appears,  attempted  to  repeat  on  *  The 
SeflsonSn' 

■If  he  did  shorten  Liberty,*  says  Mr,  Pbilliinnrc,  'no  doubt 
il  was  in  obedience  to  Thomson's  wishes.'  fp.  Ml).  Lyttelton, 
in  the  same  advertisement  in  which  he  announces  the  abbre- 
riation  of  Liberty  from  five  ]iarts(ti>  three,  does  nnl  g-ivc  the 
slightest  hint  ibal  be  had  shortened  it  under  any  directions  fioni 
Thomson.     He  says,  indeed,  that  the  author  was  sensible  of  iho 
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pnem's  brin^  Liia  long;  but  for  the  reduction  he  allc^^es  no  kind 
of  Wcirraitt — he  makes  it  on  hts  own  responsibLlil^  and  for  his  own 
bad  T09SCII5  !  Mr.  PhillinK^rc's  further  asserlion  that  '  Euch  was 
the  CJise  with  The  Seasons'  is  really  mosl  surprising.  At  an 
inieival  of  two  hundred  pa^cs  we  arrive  at  ibis  intended  mutila- 
tion of  The  Seasons,  the  details  of  which  by  no  means  justify 
Mr.  Philliirore's  assertion,  and  show  him  moreover  to  have  been 
strane:e!y  blind  to  the  most  obvious  facts  pf  the  case.  Here  ia  his 
account : — 

•  Sunictime  after  Thoraeon's  death,  V,yl\.(i\\fyr\  prepared  for  the  press  a 
new  etiition  nf  fiiir  SefH-ous  ;■ — the  alterations,  additions,  and  oTnisEioiio, 
ifftirh  (his  edition  would  hiive  containrdy  have  rever  been  priuledj 
they  are  YPiitleii  in  Lyuelton'a  handwriting,  on  the  blnnh  leavea  of  an 
interleaved  copy  of  ihii  Seasons  now  in  the  library  at  Hai^lcy,  to  which 
it  was  j>reecntifd  by  the  lal«  Lord  Spencer,  to  wliom  it  was  a  gift  from 
*'  Mallhew  Montague,*  who  found  it  amnng  the  books  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague :"  the  Ante  which  it  originally  hears,  MDCC.LTl.  le  altered  by  a 
few  ftrokes  into  MUCC.LVIII.  /  hare  not  befn  able  lo^find  any  salis- 
factory  reason  rvhy  il  icas  never  pubUs/itd,  In  uiie  of  the  hlanii  sheets 
before  tiie  Poeni,  Lyiteilon  has  written  as  fullows  ; 
"  Preface  to  the  Seaaflns. 

"  In   this    edition,    eonformahlij  tp   the   infejiiioH   and  tpUI  of  the 

mitlitrr,  whjch  huve  ^  bef  n  thought  by  goo^  judges  too  hnrsh  or  obscure, 
OT  not  strictly  gr-BinniatJcal,  have  been  corrected^  sume  lin^B  Irtinsposed, 
and  a  few  olhera  left  out,""  ' — p.  319. 

Our  readers  will,  we  tbinh,  see  in  the  erasure  of  the  original 
words,  'i6tf  ^06(1  Judges,'  and  the  substitution  of  the  others,  and 
the  confusion  ot  the  whole  sentence,  strong;  reason*  to  doubt 
whether  any  such  alteration  were  really  in  ^  obedience  to  wishes 
expressed  by  Thomson.'  But  we  can  carry  ibc  caiC  farther. 
Alter  some  specimens  of  Lyllelttin**  ri/i:tcime}ito  of  poor  Thom- 
son, Mr.  Phillimore  proceeds  : — 

'  If  (Ills  was  the  edition  mentioned  in  the  following  letter  to  Dr- 
Doddridgp,  March  22,  1750,  it  must  have  been  exhiing  in  manuscript 
ul  the  tinif,  and  from  some  unexplained  accident  never  cotnpleted, 
though  the  Setter  nnnoimcpB  it  as  within  a  few  days  of  publication. 

'  "  Bear  Sir, —  Bv  the  Norlhampton  coach  of  iiesl  week,  I  shall  send 
Mrs.  Doddridge  a  new,  compleat,  and  correct  wiition  of  Mr.  Thomaolli'a 
wnrks  made  under  my  care.  .      .     You  will  find  thia  edition  prefer- 

able to  any  of  the  former,  though  not  free  ffom  misprisits.'' ' — p.  322. 

In  spite  of  Ibis  direct  evidence  that  Lyttcltnn^s  proposed  edition 
was  already  printed  on  the  "i^d  March,  1750, — and  of  a  letter 

*  Ni)  diiiiLt  (lie  ucoiid  Lord  Rotieljj',  Mt.  Pliillimorp.  iTinccnrale  in  eirrr|f tiling, 
gr^-nt  4111(1  (mull,  rluci  iii)l  t^veii  cuiiy  Ctiii  iiiacriptioii  coiicctlj,  fur  surely  Mr-  MonlAgu 
hill  f[>fltfil  Ilia  iiwi>  antl  tiii  ■unt'a  uuine  riglit. 
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from  Voltaire  lo  Lyttelton,  dated  l7Lhof  May,  1 750,  acknowledg- 
ing a  preserjtalion"  copy  0/ TAomsou's  Works, — Mr,  Phillimore, 
baring-  gol  hnlil  of  Ihc  MS.  corrections,  dated  in  1752  and  1738, 
does  not  give  himself  the  trouble  of  inquiring  after  an  edition 
of  1750,  and  persists  in  wondering;  'from  what  unexplained 
catiK  that  edition  fpos  never  comphted' — the  fact  being  that  tbe 
edition  was  cnmpleted,  printed,  and  pubUsbed,  wjlh  n  preface, 
&c.,  by  Lyltelton,  in  ihe  said  month  of  May,  1750.  in  4  vo- 
lumes, r2ino.,  and  republiBhed  in  1752  with  the  remarkable 
statement  on  the  title-page,  thai  it  includes  all  the  author's  la$t 
correctwns,  additions,  and  improvements,  and  in  it  is  specially 
made  and  avoir^d  the  very  compression  of  '  Liberty.'  censured 
by  Jobnson,  and  doubled  nnd  defended  by  Mr.  Phillimore.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  alteration  of  '  The  Seasonj'  vras  an 
afterthought  of  Lyttelloti'x,  encouraged  perbaps  by  the  impunity 
of  bit  attempts  on  '  Liberty,'  and  rtot  ^  in  obf:dience  to  the  wishes 
of  the  author* — for,  bad  that  been  the  case>  it  must  have  appeared, 
ax  the  alterations  of  '  Liberty'  did,  in  1750,  We  suppose  thaf 
it  was  on  a  voiunii?  of  tiie  edition  of  1752,  which  was  again  re' 
printed  in  1757,  that  Lyttellon  made  in  1753  his  emendationfl. 
So  that  not  One  only  but  fw-'O  or  tkrcs  editions  had  been  pub- 
liibed^  Mr.  Phdliraoie  thinking  there  bad  been  none  at  all. 
We  really  doubt  whether  our  literature  affords  such  a  complica- 
tion of  blunder,  ignorance,  misslalement,  and  bad  taste  09 
Mr.  Phillinnore  baa  contrived  to  condense  into  this  story.  Lyttel- 
ton's  own  share  tn  the  transaction  deserves  all  that  Johnson  has 
said  of  such  attempts,  and  we  really  tbink  that  the  sitting  down 
gravely  to  improve  the  'Seasons,'  which  in  iheir  original  state 
had  made  their  author's  fame,  is  about  the  most  puerile  arrogance 
and  absurdity  that  we  ever  read  of,  and  whicli,  to  be  sure,  it 
was  most  indecent  in  any  one  profesaing  a  respect  for  Lord  Lyt- 
lellon's  memory  10  drag  out  of  the  obscurity  to  which  the  culprit 
had  consigned  it.  Lytiellon  liveil  twenty  years  after  the  date 
of  this  chitdiah  project,  and  had  evidently  abandoned  it.  and 
then  comes  his  admirer  Mr.  Phillimore  raking  up  this  weakness, 
and  'wondering  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise'  why  the  plotted 
murder  was  not  perpetrated?  We  will  tell  him — because  Ljttel- 
ton,  on  reconsideration,  had  more  sense  than  his  biographer. 

But  his  mistake  with  regard  to  Lyltelton^s  most  important 
work — the  '  Observations  au  tiie  Conversion  of  St.  Paid  * — is  more 
important. 

•  TKia  pment  i*  lie  accuiMi  of  ajjolhsr  of  Mr.  Pliillimorc'*  flngraut  Bnacbldtiijmi, 
^ Many  ytart,'  he  saji,  'a/ler  Tlipm»oti'i  dratli,  I.ytlettuii  received  th.(-  fiillowing  Ictrer 
from  Viilioire.'  VuliaLte'B  teller  u  Anted  Hib.  Uaj,  iliO,  tweuty-jue  moDibi  ui\\s 
af^cr  Tlidtnaoni  deaib. 
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Johnson  had  said  in  his  *  Life  of  West :' — 

*  "  West  wftfi  very  often  visited  by  LyCtelton  and  PUl,  who,  when 
they  were  wenry  of  faction  and  dchaEes,  used  at  Wickham  to  find 
hooks  and  quicc,  a  decent  tahle,  dtid  literary  converaatioii.  There  i« 
at  Wickham  a  wiilk  made  by  Pitt,  and  what  is  of  far  more  importance, 
at  Wickhmn  Lyttelton  received  thnt  conviction  which  produced  bis 
'  DisEfrtatinin  oii  St.  Paul.*  These  two  illuBtrious  friends'  had  listewed 
TO  the  blandishments  of  infidelity ;  nnd  when  Weet's  '  Ohaervations  on 
tlie  ResuTTCclion  '  were  pubhshcd,  it  was  bought  by  Bome  who  did  not 
hfiow  his  change  of  opinion,  in  expectation  of  more  objectionB  aguinst 
Chri8tianity''~(i(/e  of  Gilbert  West.) 

And  in  his  '  Life  of  Lyttelton'  Johnson  Says: — 

'  Lyttelton  had  in  the  pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  *Ilh  tlie  help  of 
Corrupt  coiiversiilion,  entertained  douhla  of  the  truth  of  Chriiiianity.' 

h  would  seem,  from  Nichols's  AnccdotcB  (vnL  li.  p,  708}— (hp- 
most  curious  and  aulbenllc  repertory  of  literary  facts  that  exists 
in  our  own  or  any  language — that  Johnson's  fitalement  slightly  ex- 
ceeds his  authority:  it  is  there  told  that  certain  remarks  of  Mr. 
Jones,  of  WcUyn,  who  was  intimate  with  West,  were  communi- 
caletl  to  Johnson,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  the  slaleinent 
which  we  have  been  quoting.    '  I  liai'6  heard/  says  Jones, 

*  Mr.  West  say  that  in  his  younger  dayR  he  had  gone  over  Into  the 
quarter*  of  infidelity.  His  uncle,  Lord  Cobham,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  instil  such  principles  into  his  mind  and  that  of  hia  cousin  Lytlchon; 
but  the  latter,  he  said,  happily  stood  his  ground,  and  mttfle  Utile  or  310 
proffrrss  in  those  perverse  principles.  When  Mr.  West's  treatise  on 
the  Resurrection  was  first  advertiEcd,  numbers  who  had  conceived  an 
opinion  of  his  being  a  ilaunch  unbeliever  acut  for  it  * 

'This,'  says  Mr.  Nichols,  '  Johnson  saw  in  MS,,  and  availed 
himself  of:'  but  he  had  also  before  him  Lyticltnn's  own  '  con^ 
fession,'  as  he  rails  it,  on  his  death-hed. 

"  When  I  first  set  out  in  tlie  world,"  said  Lyttelton,  "  I  had  friends 
^ho  endeavoured  to  shnke  my  belief  in  the  Christian  religion.  I /laui 
liiffictfUies  u'hieh  slaygfred  me ;  but  I  kept  tny  mind  open  lo  conviclion. 
The  cvidtflceB  and  docii-iuea  of  Chnstianiiy  studied  with  attention  mode 
me  a  nn)6t  firm  and  persuaded  believer  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  have 
msidc  it  the  rule  of  my  life,  and  it  Jis  the  ground  of  my  future  hope." — 
Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  xliii.  p.  604^ 

*  Tlie  riii(li»t  '  illostrioni '  tin  bwn  i)ndenl(icid  to  (iMigticte  Mr,  Pitt  m  tbe  fncitd 
«Wp&ni»[i  of  Lyll«Uuu'ii«i!j}[MKd  iii/iJeliry ;  but  we  bcSievc  tiint  H'est,  wliom  Jdtituniu. 
iWitDuht.corHiiitn-tl  lUitstFitaii  (ot  thejiliMy  orhia  I»lr*  )ifr,  was  iiieaiiL  Bui  iniu^liec 
(o  ^Ir.  Pitt,  tlnce  liii  name  L.i[i|wiii  tu  Ix;  aniLigiiULiJily  iiitroiJil'i-eJ  in  lucli  a  qui^aLuni, 
we  will  leDiiiiil  our  icadetj  Lhnl  iii  tlie  '  inuttrip<i>'  »tj1wmal4'«  li'ttvra  tit  iii»  nspliew  b* 
-warm  I'im  agaiii^l  '  ^i3liiig\)ti>\ie  •»{ inipiaui  memary  '  (CAnf.  CV.,  i.  I3'2),  aait  clirKll^ 
i]n[ireu«a  on  tilm,  in  adiuiraUe  Imigiia^e',  (he  great  dutidj  blcmitigi,  and  comJWti  oT 
idigiiDn  (fi.,  i,  70), 
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ft  was,  no  doubt,  this  cocifcasion  (wliicli  Julitison  appcnJcdr  in  Ex- 
tensa, lo  the  Lifs.  and  which  we  also  shall  cop_y  presently),  that 
decidetl  Johnson's  judgnieiil;  but  it  hardly,  we  think,  warrants 
the  Tvholc  pxl^^nt  of  his  conclusion  : — Ljttellon  SCOns  tu  haVc  been 
'  aiagyered,^  not  overlhrown — templed,  but  not  overcome- 

Mr.  PUIIlimore'A  mistake  tn  this  matter  is  more  serious.  He 
says — ' 

'  There  ia  good  rcn?on  to  believe  that  the  awcet  influence  of  his  j>ious 
nnd  amiaUe  wife  compkted,  during  her  life,  the  good  Tvork  hegun  bv 
bis  friend.  Undoubtedltf  grief  /or  her  death  consiiircd  wiih  the  influ- 
ence of  West,  and  w'iih  habits  of  deep  tbinliing»  to  reinstate  him  in  ihc 
belief  of  ihe  doclrines  of  Christianity,  which  found  no  obutacle  to  their 
ftdmisaiou  in  hardaeBs  of  heart  or  jirofligacy  of  life.' — p.  297. 
'  Umlouhled}^''  grief  for  her  death  had  mithin^  whatsoever  to  d« 
with  the  supposed  conversion,  as  Mr.  Phillimore  must  have  seen  if 
be  bad  reaid  evpn  his  Qtcn pages.  Mrs,  Lyttelton  died  in  JnnUEiiy, 
1747,  and  the  'Observations'  were  tmi  puhUshed  till  two  or  three 
months  later — Mr.  Phillimore  therefore  sagadously  jumps  at 
the  Conclusion  that  they  were  written  in  that  mclancboly  iiiteiTal 
— overlooking  Lyltehon's  own  direct  assertion  to  the  contrary. 
In  sending  the  * Observalions '  to  Thomson  he  nTilcs  (2l5tof 
May,  1747}:— 

'  I  writt  it  in  Kew  Lane  insi  ijmi;  and  I  writt  it  with  a  particular 
view  tw  jfonr sntiffantion.  You  have  therefore  a  double  right  lo  it;  and 
I  wish  to  God  it  may  appear  to  you  »«  convincing  hb  it  does  lo  rae,  and 
Itring  you  to  add  \!i\,QJ'aUh  to  the  heart  of  s  Cliristinn.' — p.  307.* 

Mr  Phillimorc's  mistake  derogates  from  the  merit  both  of  Lyt- 
tchon  and  of  his  valuablp  work  by  representing  it  as  a  kind  of 
penance — an  impulse  under  the  pressure  of  alHiction — instead  of 
having  the  nobler  character  that  Dr.  Johnson  gives  it.  His  in- 
tercourse with  West,  says  Johnson,  persuaded  him  that 

'  it  was  no  longer  iit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and  he  applied  him* 
Gelf  seriously  to  the  great  question.  His  Gtudiea,  being  honeet,  ended  in 
conviction.  He  fuund  that  reliE^iun  was  true;  and  what  he  had  learned 
he  endeavoured  to  teach  by  "  Observatiuns  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
PbuI."  s  treatise' — (aiids  his  by  no  means  partial  biographer,  wilh  honest 
energy  of  expression,)—'  to  which  infidelity  baa  never  been  able  to  fabii- 
eate  a  Bpecious  answer.' — Johjtson's  '  lAje' 

We  have  been  led  to  consider  the  Essay  on  St.  Paul  out  of  its 
chronological  order — wo  now  return  to  Lyttellon's  life. 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  April,  173G,  on  an  address  of  CongTMU- 

"  W«BiiiE  >ri  tbi  '  G«i1lemttn'»  Mngaxiiie"  for  April,  t7ill,  a  iiotitflof  ihcpiiblica- 
lioQ  of  *An  Emii/vh  th  Convrtiw  «/  Sfr  P"vi,  iy  i',  K-trtiri.  pi\  \i'  We  liavf  n 
cmnotiily  la  comixttfl  it  wirli  Lytttiltiin'i  wnrit,  but  we  liai'c  UDt  been  Able  Id  lliid  atiy 
trace  iif  llie  wuik  nor  of  ihe  iinmc  of  Kafiert, 
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latiun  lo  George  II.  on  ihe  marriage  of  tLe' Prhice  of  Wales- 
moved  by  the  opposition— tUnL  Vilt  and    Lyltellon   first  sjiuke. 
The  apeecbe»  appear  lo  Mr,  Pbillimore  poor  and  coinmonplace. 
No  vfonder.     He  takes  ihem  in  the  literal   meaning  of  a  very 
im|>erfect   report,  in  whicb  ihey  certainly  appear,  as  we  said  in. 
our   review  of    Lonl  Ctiatham,  ^  lurgid  and  jejune;'    but    Mv. 
Pbillimn're  has  not  discovered — what  we  remarked — (bat,  und«r 
thU  dull  surface,  there  seems  to  have  'lurked  a  strain  of  bitter 
ironj  and  sarcasm  against  tlic  king:,'  which  was  probably  the  first 
cause  of  George  XL's  lasting  antipathy  to  Pitt;  and  'there  )■ 
no  doubt  that  (he  result  of  this  debate-^tbe  warm  eulogies  on  iho' 
Prince,  and  the  cold  if  nut  invidious  compliments  to  the  King — 
widened  the  breach,  and  eventually  ibrew  them  into  open  hostility' 
{Quart.  Rev,,  vol.  livi.  p,  194).    Nor  does  Mr,  FhlUimore  appear, 
lo  kaow  that  it  was  this  very  speech  which,  within  a  few  days,' 
procured  for  Pilt   the  honour  of  being  disiniseed  from  his  cor- 
netcy,  and  the  remarkable  poetical  compliment  of  Lyttellon  (i'i.)| 
— to  which  his  biographer  does  nol  even  allude. 

But  though  Lytielton  espoused  in  public  the  factious  design»(j 
with  wkicb  Boiingbroke,  Ciifsterfield,  and  Pulteney  inspired 7 
ibc  PrincCj  be  seems,  at  one  period  at  least,  to  have  given  hud  ' 
more  sober  advice  in  private;  and  in  October,  1735,  be  endea- | 
voured  by  a  sensible  letter  to  dissuade  him  from  pressing  for  an| 
increased  allowance  from  ibe  Civil  List — for  which,  however,  twttt 
year*  after,  Lyttellon  became  a  itrcitUoUa  advocate  in  Parliament,' 

He  was  now — by  the    Priuce'i  confidence  and  a  joint  leal  inj 
opposition  politics — brought  into  close  intimac^y  with  Xaxd  Ches-J 
terfield  ;   and    ten   or   a   dozen    letters  of  bis  between    OcloberJ 
1737,  and  June,  1741,  will  be  probably  thought  the  most  valuable^, 
of   Mr.  Phillimore's    extracts    from    ihe    archives    of    Hagley-* 
These  letters    contain   Chesterfield's  advice   for     the   conduct  of 
the  Prince  and  bis  party  in  their  conjoint  hostility  to  Walpole. 
Our    liinils  do    not  allow  ua  to   make    extracts;  but  there  are 
three  or  four  j.K>ints  worthy  of  notice — the  first,  we  are  smry  tol 
say,  is  the  worst  trait  that  we  have  yet  found  substantiated  sigsinat 
Lord  Chesterfield.      In  the  Queen's  last  illness,  Chesterfield  ad- 
vises i!ie  Prince  very  properly — '  that  he  cannot  lake  too  many  or 


*  He  iatrtHluceii  Itiem,  liawvvpr,  with  wmne  obiervalioni  on  LonJ  CI iciteiGelil^  marled 
t)j  liii  uncunrjucTulble  liabic  of  bluiiilering.  '  Hii  cfaaiaclfr,'  tA-ja  lllil  clauical  critic, 
*  wu  the  reverw  uf  thai  Bjcribed  by  Sallmt  to  Ciito,  "'  riiifl  ijriam  nn  heniit  rnnUhat.''  ^ 
Mr.  Ptaillimore'j  Iixms  jifamge  luid  punelunlJAu  leave  it  doublAil  wlieiber  tie  pvM| 
llieic  I-aliii  wukIj  ai  !l  (|ii<i!iiliiiji  rrum  SalluHl,  ur  ua  liia  nun  rfrtrtai  uf  Sullusl'i  w-Ofdl, 
vil-   *  f-«",    '[I'lrn    I'Ji/tTj   hanut  ptali)bnl  {'    but    ;iiij>    liDur,   Mr.    Plillliinurc   culiltivfi  1u 

floriTcy  A  tgtull}'  abaiiril  upitiiun  at  to  Chui^clicltt,  wla{)  ]>ut  >aii  ng  affecialiun  uf 
vittti«,  null  ^i  wliotD  it  tniglit  tnuK  Mm\j  \x  i&Ld  IhBit  iie  wu  iMUiniically  beitn  ilimi 
he  4i|>pfiucd4 

too 
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too  rrspectful  measures  towards  the  Queen,  if  alivu,  and  tuwanls 
tbe  King,  if  she  be  ticad/  (p.  8) ;  but  he  shows  ihat  lliis  g'otwl 
advice  came  from  a  hvpocritical  and  unwoittiy  motivp.  ivhen  he 
add*  his  hope  ihiil  the  alternative  uiEiy  be  that  llie  Queen  is  dead, 
which  be  says  must  very  murh  distress  Sir  Robert,  who  can  never 
expect,  after  her  deallu  to  govern  the  King  as  he  did  through  her,] 
(p.  89.)  This  '  hope'  is  sufficiently  offensive,  and  Mr.  Pliillimore 
need  nol  have  exaggerated  it   lalo  an  '  auTwns  desire^  (p,  93}.* 

Chesterfield,  well    as    be  knew  the  Court,  was  mistaken  in 
his  prognostication  of  Walpole's  downfall  from  the  death  of  th«' 
Queen  ;  but  he  gives  two  or  three  tmiLs  nf  the  great  leader  of  tliS 
Opposition,  PuheneVf  which  seem  to  presage  ibe  indecision  and 
want  of  energy  which  he  showed  at  the  subsetjuent  crisis  of  VVal-. 
pole's  overthrow.     As  that  crisis  approaches,  Chesterfield  growtj 
still  more  doubtful   about  Pultrnpy,  and  seems  inclined  to  dis- 
parage  both  his  principles  and  talents.      '  He  was  then,'  write? 
Chesterfield  long  subsequenlly  in  bis  C/taracterg,  '  in  ihe  greatest 
point  of  view  llial  I   ever  saw  any  subject  in  V  but  he  had  not 
firmness  to  avnil  himself  of  the  ^eat  occasion,  '  and  shrunk  into 
tmignificanceand  an  earldom.'     We  must,  however,  add,  injustice^ 
to  Pulte^ey^  that  be  and  Cheslerfield,  thougli  acting  in  the  samefj 
parly,  had  a  reciprocal  dislike;  and  we  think  a  closer  inveslig-a- 
tion  of  the  case  would  lead  lo  aconcluaion  thai  Pidtenej's  proceed- 
ings were  not  liable  to  the  censure  so  generally  lavished  on  them. 

Horace  Walpole  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mann,  7th  January, 
1742 — '  Lonl  Henrey  lives  shut  up  with  tny  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  Mr.  PuUeney — a  triumvirate  who  bate  one  another  more 
than  any  one  they  would  proBcribe.'  This,  as  Lord  Hervey 
was  in  January,  i74'2.  Privy  Seal  and  in  Sir  Robert's  Cabinet, 
seemed  an  improbable  treachery;  and  Cose  and  other  writer* 
seem  satisBed  of  his  fidelity  to  Walpole;  but  thes-e  letters  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  contrary  fact.  Just  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
struggle  — October,  1741 — -Chesterfield  writes  to  Lytteltoti  that 
he  has  come  from  tbe  south  of  France  to  Paris  *  to  be  within 
eall  of  either  you  or  viy  Lord  Privy  Seal'  (p.  191).  Hervey, 
however  (nee  est  /f-f  mqwor  uUa)^  lost  his  place  in  the  ministerial 
revolution  which  he  had  thus  intrigued  to  bring  about. 

But  it  seems  the  treachery  was  not  confinedto  the  minislerialiats. 
Mr,  PhiUimore's  veneration  for  Lyttelton  is  somewhat  shocked  by 
an  anecdote  which,  as  he  cannot  altogether  suppress,  he  endeavour* 
to  discredit, 

*  We  arc  tcmplNl  to  ^\tt  another  «peeimeii  of  &[r.  PbiUimoie'i  loMe  and  elegauH 

of  expTeniun  wliicb  oi^cutb  lieceat>aut».  H^  ietiu]i«»  Itoliiisbrokc  itn  Mcfling  at  Cite 
Qu(wni'<  lULtniiiagB  of  Bi«lio]i  Butler — who,  Ii-f  iay»,  "  tiaiL  more  jihiloani'liy  in  hii  liit/i 
^nyrr  ihnit  tlie  jco^r  haft  in  his  «'Ay/e  boily. '  ( ji.  11J.)i 

'  I  must 
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'I  must  not  forget  to  mentbn  in  tiiis  place,  tbattlie  author  of  ths 
uno/iymoiis  tu^moir  to  wliirh  I  liavc  Blliide<l,  cliarge»  Lytlelton  with 
liavhig  about  Uns  time  Bought,  through  young  Scl"*'yii,  to  oHcr  terras 
tu  Sir  H-  Wtilpole,  by  which  that  jniuister  w&s  to  have  h  secure  fC* 
treat,  and  liy  which  it  mniBt  be  presumed  (fur  it  is  uiit  ilireelly  stated) 
placts  i-Tcro  to  he  procured  fur  Lytleltuii  and  his  rirty;  ond  this  author 
adds,  ihat  be  undeitowlx,  tjeipg  whglly  imamhyrised  lo  do  su,  to  answer 
fur  the  cgiisent  uf  the  Prince  of  Wadea.  I  dg  \\o\  believe  this  tiile, 
for  many  reaKOns,  amoug  which  arc,  that  not  the  fitinlEBt  trace  of  fluy 
siich  act  of  dislioncBly  is  to  be  fuiind  in  the  Hagley  MSS. — thiil  GIotcT 
(who  thirsted  for  Walpole'a  blood)  was  evidenily  nnimated  by  ihe  most 
THncornuH  haired  Bgniiist  Lytteltoo  and  oCbcrB  of  his  parly— and  ihfit, 
accwrding  lo  GloTer'n  own  eLatcment,  the  report  Came,  after  a  COUei- 
dtrablc  lapse  of  IJme,  iVom  a  piqued,  prejudiced,  weak  person — iha 
Ptince  of  Wntes  hicoBelf.  ,  .  ,  ,  The  story  resta  avowedly  (ipoii  the 
sole  aiiibority  of  Glover's  Journal.'— pp,  20] ,  202, 

AVc  must  exainine  this  a  little,  witU  regaitl   both  to  LvLtekf>n 
and  l<>  Mr-  Phillimore.      We  must  firjjl  observe  Mr.  P  hill  mi  ore  S 
little  uttQinpt  to  discredit  the  story  by  talking  nf  an  auonyinoas 
infimoir  :  when  it  is  do  [ilhcrwisc  ationyinnus  ihnn  that  iho  editor 
uf  the  JSieipoir  tli[d  not  put  the  author's  name  on  the  title-pa^d — 
and  IMr.  PbilliniDre,  a,  leiv  lines  tower  do^vn,  nOinits  twice  over 
that  that  authur  was  Lyltelton'a  own  friend  Glover.     But  he  sajaj 
the  story  reals  on  tlic  sole  authority  of  Gluvcr.     As  it  was  a  state** 
ment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  confidence  tii  Glover,  we  bavttj 
it  undoubteJly  on  Glover's  sole  authoritj)-.     Bui  there  is  not,  wo< 
presume,  any  rcison  to  doubt  /*/*  veracity ;  and  as  to  the  PrinecUri 
Glover  relates  ibat  the  story  was  afxerwarils  separately  confirmedl 
to  him  by  Lytlelton's  brother.  Sir  llicbiird,  and  liiii  brotber-in-law. 
Dr.  Ajscough,  who  were  present  at  the  meeting.     Mr.  Pliilli«i 
more  further  alleges,  as  one  nut  of 'mnny  reasons,' but  llie  unlj ' 
one  produced,  (bat  not  the  faint^sf-  trace  of  such  ih'sfronestt/  is  to  befl 
found  in  the  Hagley  MSS,   It  wouhl  be  a  greater  wonder  if  there 
were.     The  Hagley  MSS.  contain,  as  far  ns  Mr.  Phillimore  has 
revealed  them,  hllle  or  nothing  of  tbe  details,  private  or  political, 
uf  Lyttelton's  life:  and  it  is  not  likely  tbcy  sLould,  of  such  an 
affair  as  ibis  ?     But  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  can  iuiapnc 
such   a   treaty   without  any  disgrace  (o  Lytlellon — with  aa  littlej,! 
certainly,  as  from  bis  junction  with   Pclliam  and  the  rest  of  the 
WalpoHans  in  1744,  only  two  years  later,  and  wiith  the   Duke  of 
Newcastle  in   1735.      Tbe    exclusion   of  X-yltelton  and  bis  party 
from  llic  administraiion  formed  on  Sir  Robert's  fall  renders  still 
more  CTeilible  tbe  already  very  probable  anecdote  related  by  Glover. 
But  however  Ibat  may  have  been,  Pitt,  Lyttelton^  Chesterfield,  6;c., 
who  bad  made  themselves  ubnosiutrs  by  their  violence  against  the, 
King's  Hanm'erlati  aUacbaieni5<  vere  not  included  in  tbe  ofiHtcial 
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arrangemenls,  and  continued  to  form  round  tlte  Prince  of  Wale* 
a  powerful  opposition. 

Follon-ino^,  says  he,  llie  order  of  the  Hagley  MSS.,  Mr,  Pbilli- 
moie  tells  us,  with  grave  absurdily,  that  about  the  close  of  174L 
Lyllehofi  became 

'  acquainted  with  Warburtoii,  afterwards  Bishop  of  GlouccBtcr,  ilten  ifrl 
the  zenith  of  his  power  * — vol.  i.  p.  ItiO. 

We  know  not  what  may  n])pear  in  the  Hagley  MSS.;  Ijyt  we 
know  that,  as  early  as  J  738.  VVarburton  was  one  of  the  Prince  s 
chaplains^  and  vvc  should  have  dal^d  at  least  as  carlv  as  that  his 
acquaintance  with  the  ^nWc'i  jS-ecre/ary:  we  have  at  all  events 
in  fFarfjurtan' s  Remains  (p.  196)  clear  evidence  that  Xiyltclton, 
not  only  possessed  the  acquaintance,  but,  as  he  thought,  the 
'  aflTeclioii '  also  of  Warburton  a&  early  as  June,  1740  :  but  passing 
over  this,  what  Mr.  Phillimore  can  mean  by  so)  ing  tbat  a  rtmnlry 
clergyman  with  a  very  small  living:,  ami  "^nly  then  opening  bis 
splendid  literary  and  clerical  career,  '  was  at  the  zenith  of'  hit 
jwcer/  we  do  not  at  all  understand.  We  find  Lyttelton,  Jn  1 74.1, 
expressing-  a  hope  that  Warburton  may  be  'called  out  of  his 
retreat  and  jilaced  in  the  station  his  merits  deserve*  {^fVarbnr- 
ton's  Ret/tains,  p.  !i204).  In  ihc  nest  page,  wben  he  has  t« 
quote  som^  praise  of  LyttoUon  by  Warburton,  he  complaisaatlv 
adds — that  '  Warburton  was  no  flntlerer.'  Now  every  one,  ex- 
cept Mr.  PbilUmnref  knows  that  Wai-burton,  though  coarse 
and  even  brutal  to  hi*  opponents,  was  profuse  of  adulation  where 
lie  espectetl  any  favour :  his  elaborate  flatteries  of  Pope  and  Allen 
are  notorious  ;  and  those  of  Lytlelion  himself,  in  these  very 
vulumcs,  sufTiciently  contradict  Mr.  Phillimiire's  unlucky  eulogy 
— tlie  musi  unlucky  he  could  have  made,  unless  he  bad  soid  that 
he  was  modest. 

There  are  Iialf-a-duzen  letters  from  Bolintjbrolte,  but  being 
\mtJen  late  in  life  (the  first  is  of  1740),  and  not  affording  any  in- 
sight into  the  mysteries  of  his  busier  days,  they  are  now  of  little 
interest.  The  only  now  fact  they  reveal  is  that  Bolingbroke's 
idea  of  a  Patriot  King  was,  says  Lyltellon, 

'  originally  writ  in  the  fomi  nf  a  letter  (o  me,  I  being  then  in  the  Prince's 
service.  I  have  it  in  manitscrijH  as  it  M^aa  writ,  and  in  my  Jxird's 
own  hand.*— p.  427. 

In  1"4S  Bolingbrolift  bein^  about  to  publish  this  work  in  iij 
original  shape  nf  an  address  to  Lyttelton — the  latter,  now  a  Lord 
of  the  Treasury — 

'  and  in  the  moat  intimate  connexion  of  friendBliip  with  many  of  ihe 
best  HTid  nearest  friends  of  the  Inte  Lord  Orford,  snd  iiHving  received 
obligations  from  some  of  his  family,  who  wyuld  he  wtiemely  offended 
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aia  work  which  so  utremely  reflects  on  bis  memory  being  now  pub- 
liahed  and  Bddreased  to  me," — p.  428 — 

reqaesta  Bolingbroke  to  spare  him  ihe  painful  honour  of  this 
dedicalioii,  and  even  gug-ge&tstbe  postponement  of  the  publicalLon 
t*)  a  more  proper  time.  Btilingbruke  in  reply  conscnls  to  omit 
all  mention  of  LytteltoD  ;  but,  an  iW  se<;ond  point,  Says  that  Le 
is  forced  to  publish  immediately  an  authentic  and  corrected 
edition,  to  prevent  an  imperfect  one  with  which  he  is  threalencd. 

His  letter  of  condolence  to  Lyttettoo  on  the  death  of  bis  wife 
is  remarkable  for  its  propriety  and  elegunce: 

'  Battvrsea,  Jan.  24, 1146-7. 

'  Dear  Sir,—!  could  not  reaolve  to  write  to  you  eooner,  and  I  cannot 
defer  doing  it  any  longer.  You  sugtaiii  a  lose  which  the  best  bouIa 
miiBt.  feci  moat.  They  who  were  most  sensible  of  ihe  blessing,  may  he, 
and  must  he^  the  most  eensiblc  of  the  privation  ;  and  their  affliction 
cannot  fail  to  bear,  in  the  midst,  of  a  just  Reaigimtion.  &  just  proportion 
to  their  gratitude.  1  am  not  presumptuoue  cnongh  (o  think  I  can  give 
yoii  Comrort:  uU  I  meitii  by  tliese  lines  ia  to  nssure  you  that  1  minute 
my  teaiB  with  yoiiTB,  and  that  1  feel  while  I  am  writing,  all  that  a  tender 
respect  for  t^ie  memory  of  (he  dead  and  &  tender  friendehip  for  the 
living  cau  puur  into  the  heart  of  a  man  who  Soves  and  honours  you, 
and  who  is,  dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful  and  moat  humble  servant, 

'  H.  St.  J.  BOLIMGBROKE.' 

This  i»  o  letter  which,  whatever  were  the  writer's  secret  seoli- 
ments,  might  be  read  by  his  Christian  friend,  not  only  without 
offence,  but  with  edt^cation  and  comfurt.  Of  the  same  colour  ii 
Ibe  fcllowiogf  extract  of  another  let ter^s bowing  Bolingbroke'a 
own  state  of  mind  al  the  prospect  of  death.  It  is  tlated  in 
August,  1747,  when  it  seems  that  he  was  already  beginning  lo 
stiETcr  under  the  cruel  disease  (cancer  of  the  face}  of  whic^h  he 
died  four  years  later.  He  is  going  lo  Bath,  he  sajs^  with  hopes 
of  some  alleviation  of  his  poitis  : 

*  If  I  am  dlBappoiLited  m  this  confidence,  1  niliBt  ftubmit  neceeaarily, 
and  I  will  endeavgur  to  submit  cheerfully.  All  ttie  djflpen«atioiiB  of 
providence,  whether  general  or  particular,  are  imposed  by  iitBnite  power, 
and  directed  by  infinite  wisdom-  lie^ignatioti  is  94  i^asonahle  aa  necea- 
Bary.  If  1  am  not  disappointed,  if  physical  evils  cau  he  rtmoTcd  oC 
Bofleued,  I  may  hope  to  slide  smoothly  into  my  grave,  forgetting  Of 
for^ving,  and  sure  to  be  soOn  forgotten.  The  whqle  stock  of  moral 
evil  which  severity  of  government,  inveteracy  of  party  rcseiittnetils,  neg- 
ligence or  tfcucliery  of  relations  and  friends,  could  bring  upon  me,  seems 
to  be  at  last  exliausited.  In  this  teniper  of  mind,  I  wait  for  ray  own 
disHuhicion,  und  wish  I  did  nC\lJoreiee  another.^ — p.  294. 

The  other  was  his  wife's — whf>  die<l  a  year  before  him. 

Mr.  PhilUmore  produces  three  letters  oi  Voltaire's,  nml  one  of 
Lyttflion*'*  to  bim, — Voltaire's  first  letter,  which  is  really  in  ?ery 
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tolerable  English,  Mr-  Fhilltinore  foolishly  dis6gures  hy  attempt- 
ing to  exhibit  in  the  tj'pography  the  acciilenis  of  the  hand- 
writing :— 

*  j  WA2  acquainted  «ith  the  Author  when  j  stayed  in  EogUnU,*  &c. 

YoUaireVsecociil  letter — a  complaint  ofLYtteltuD'shavingin  the 
Dialog'ues  of  the  Dead  called  him  an  exile — and  Lyttelton's 
answer,  were  already  pnnteiJ  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazinnjj  vol. 
Xijd.  p.  54.  Why  Mr.  PhilUinore  did  not  also  repvint  Voltaire's 
reply  (to  be  found  in  the  same  Mng^azine,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  193)  we 
do  not  underslRnd — it  would  be  no  reason  to  say  he  did  nt^l  find 
it  at  Ha{;ley;  there  can  be  no  doubt  nf  its  authenticiiy,  and  as 
the  6r3l  is  reprinted,  so  should  the  oilier,  to  complete  the  series. 

The  third  letter,  -which  is  only  a  note  soliciliiig  a  subscription 
to  the  edition  of  Corneille  for  the  bc-neBt  of  his  grand-nicee,  Mr. 
PhiUImote  Calls  UiuideUif}iblc  It  i»  Certainly  nol  altogether  English, 
but  only  mtiiiieliigtbie,  because,  when  Voltaire  snys  that  he  ivill 
'  resseni  this  favoitr  more  than  the  former  offence,'  Mr.  FhiUimorc 
imsgiines  that  he  ineatis  resent,  whereas  it  is  an  obvious  slip  uf  the 
pcD  lato  his  native  idiom — in  ivUicU  reasentir  means  Ut/enl. 

Jn  1742  Ljllelton  married  Miss  Lucy  Fortescue — the  sister 
of  Lord  Clinton — of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  she  i«  te- 
memeredj  after  a  lupse  of  a  century,  by  a  popm  whicU  is 
itself  forgotten.  She  dieil  in  cliild-birtb,  of  her  third  child,  in 
1747;  and  *  LylteUon,'  said  JuhnsfP,  in  the  first  etlition  of  his 
Life,  '  solaced  hlmnelf  by  writing  a  lung  jwem  to  her  memory. 
W'e  agree  with  Mr.  Phillimore  that  this  awkward  phrase  wa* 
probably  meant  as  a  sneer,  wbicli  Johnson  aftertvards  eofteued 
into  ■  solaced  his  (frief;'  but  in  spite  of  all  the  scanty  approbation 
which  Mr.  Phillimore  has  picked  up  here  and  there  on  fragments 
1*1  \\i\i  celebrated  Monndy,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  it 
exhibited  either  niucb  leliuity  oi  com])Obilion  or  much  depth 
of  grief.  Not  that  we  question  his  soriTuw  for  his  amiable  )oung 
wife :  it  no  doubt  c^iiited  in  bis  heart,  but  it  did  nut  Oow  through 
his  pen  ;  and  the  motiudy  is  on  the  whole  in  an  exaggerated  tone 
of  devotion  to  her  memory,  which  his  early  and  uofortunaie  re- 
marriage with  Miss  Hicli  renders  almost  ludicrous.  Even  in 
an  ordinary  case,  a  rc-raarriago  alter  so  shiirl  an  interval  as  a 
cuLiplc  of  years  docs  sccin  to  delegate  »  liltle  from  the  tender- 
neaa  and  delicacy  of  a  sincere  giief — but  he  who  calls  in  the 
public,  with  aucb  peculiar  solemnity,  to  be  witnesses  and  ad- 
mirers of  his  excess  of  sorrow,  engages  himself,  under  pain  of 
ridicule,  bi  a  longer  and  more  ascetic  mourning.  Mr.  PhilU- 
niore  ijuotes  as  prfiisc,  Campbeirs  opinion  that  'the  kids  and 
fawns    of  the  luoundy  do    not  (.^uite  e.\linguisb  all    appeunuice 
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of  sincere  feelings.'  Slender  praise ! — but  M'orse  tliac  llia  *  kids 
and  fawns '  arc,  to  our  lasle,  Petrarch  and  Laura,  aud  ■par- 
ticularly that  almost  comic  comparison,  spread  ihrouglj  two  long 
stanzas,  of  the  iiif-erioiity  of  Petrarch's  loss,  because,  first,  these 
Italian  lovers  bad  not  been,  as  Mr.  atltl  Mrs,  LylLclton  fortunately 
were,  united  in  holy  wedlock;  and  Becondly,  their  'mutual 
flames'  had  nnt  been  'crowned  with  such  dear  pledges' as  the 
connubial  felicity  of  Hngley — Lalira'^s  eleven  chiltlren  having; 
all  been,  no  doubt,  the  legitimate  offspring;  of  her  jealuus 
husband,  M.  de  Sadc  !  This  is  bad  enough;  but  there  is  ;m  ex- 
pression in  One  of  his  letters  that  strengthens  our  su&picion 
that  his  grief  ^ns  more  ostentatious  than  delicate.  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge (to  and  from  whom  this  collection  contains  eighteen  or 
twenty  prosy  letters)  had  addressed  to  Xyttelton  some  awkward 
and  blundering  effusions  of  condolence,  in  which  the  good  man 
mentions,  as  constituting  sx  kind  of  companionship  in  aflliclion, 
that  his  own  wife,  '  dear  Mrs,  Doddridge,'  though  '  looking ^^ure 
tec///  '  had  been  lately  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  smnll-pox 
in  Nnrlhampton ;'  in  return  to  which  twaddle  Lyttelttun  assures 
the  Rev.  Doctor  that  he  partakes  his  uneasiness  for  hiS' — ■ 
Doddridge's — '  Lncjf  !' — '  your  Lucij  !'  Could  the  grief  be  pro- 
found that  so  trlvialiizcJ— so  prostituted,  we  may  almost  say,  a 
beloved  name?  We  dare  Bay  Mrs.  Doddridge  (whose  Christian 
name  happened  to  be  Mercy)  was  an  excellent  person,  but  that  a 
man  of  taste  nnd  feeling,  who  it  seems  had  never  seen  her,  should 
have  called  her — a  pi-opos  of  an  alarm  about  the  small-pus  in 
Northampton — by  the  hallowed  name  of  his  own  '  late  espoused 
saint,'  BO  fondly  beloved,  so  suddenly  and  so  recently  lost — scems 
to  us  stranger  than  even  the  comparison  to  Laura. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  time  to  ihrow  away  in  following 
the  miscellaneous,  and  for  ibc  most  part  worthless,  corre- 
spondence, which  Mr.  Phinimore  has  not  selected,  but  swept 
together  from  the  archives  of  Hagley — with,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no 
other  care  than  to  swell  out  his  volume  with  the  greatest  bulk 
that  could  be  obtained,  without  giving  us  nny  thing  lliat  by  possi- 
bility ntigljt  not  be  '  satisfactory  to  the  Lijtfclton  famihj .'  Ncitlitng 
of  LvlCeltun's  interior  life,  either  private  or  political,  that  has  nut 
been  long  before  the  public,  is  opened  to  us.  The  marriage  ivith 
Miss  Rich  is  left  as  Johnson  in  two  wordi  told  it,  thai  Jl  was  an 
'  unsuctessful  experiment'— scarcely  an  allusion  is  made  to  bis 
son.  whose  early  youlb  was  of  such  happy  promise,  but  who 
subsequently  broke  his  father's  h^nrt  by  a  scries  of  pinfligflcy, 
amounting,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  him,  to  insanity. 
Nothing  of  these — the  two  ntain  influences  of  Lyttelton's  mature 
life — i«  to  be  gaihcred   from   these  vuluDtes — a  reserve  which 
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mi^ht  bave  been  excusable  if  the  son  hail  left  any  ilescemlants. 
and  if  so  much  of  ihis  story  had  not  b&cii  already  toU  in 
NicboU's  AnecdoLes^  and  in  the  pubticstloii  called  his  own 
'  Lettej-3'*  It  was  something  elucidalnry  f>f  the  life  Jif  Lord 
Lyltelton  that  we  hoped  for,  and  not  the  vwpid  pufTerinB  of 
Moore,  and  the  clumsy  prosing  of  Doddridge,  wilh  which  Mr, 
Phillimore  has  encumbered  his  pages. 

We  must  iKMv  pursue  that  life  by  the  very  slender  thread  thai 
Mr.  Phillimure  has  spun  out  from  former  publications. 

In  17-14  the  Coljliamites  took  office  under  Henry  Pclham, 
and  Lytteltoo,  who  bad  0a  important  pari  in  the  negotiation^  nc- 
repted  a  seal  at  the  Treasury  Board,  and  was  immediately  dia- 
misied  from  the  service  of  the  Prince-  Mr.  Phillimore,  who  can 
tell  U5  nothing  of  ihe  circumstaQces — lays  al!  the  blamr;  of  this 
rupture  on  the  Prince,  and  lakes  the  very  unlucky  opportunity 
of  contrasting  Lyllelton's  ;:eal  and  Itomsty  with  Ibe  cnprkes  of 
H.  R.  H.  Now  with  much  general  respect  for  Lyltelton,  and 
but  little  for  the  Prince,  \\c  must  confess  that  Lyttellon's  abandon- 
ment, not  only  of  bis  Rnyal  p&lrnn,  but  of  all  the  opinions,  pledges, 
and  professions  of  his  previous  padiamenlary  life  fur  a  place 
in  the  Treasury,  seems  to  us  what  even  politicians  call  pro- 
fligate, and  well  deserving  the  resentment  of  the  poor  Prince  who 
had  been  so  long  employed  as  a  toul,  and  was  now  abnndoned 
as  ft  dupe.  His  sudden  death  in  I7S1 — novas  hisidiai  marfiinans 
— closed  lUat  scene  of  faction  only  to  open  another  more  mis- 
cliievnus. 

Our  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  Cobbatnlte  party  from  this 
malition  down  to  I7'ii,  when  Pill,  ncary  of  wailing  at  ibc  door 
of  the  Cabinet,  from  which  George  11.  seemed  determined  to 
eiclude  him,  went  into  avowed,  .is  he  had  fur  some  time  been 
in  covert,  opposition,  we  bave  already  given  in  our  article  on 
Jjjid  Chatham.  Lyttellon's  share  in  the  events  of  the  time  con- 
sisted in  occasional  speeches  in  Parliament,  which  Horace  Walpole. 
though  by  no  means  partial  to  him,  admits,  in  his  Correspond- 
ence, to  have  been  fine  of  their  kind,  and  of  a  fine  kind — grare, 
dignified,  and  iinpressive.j 

On 

*  Thei€  Ivlters  were  cerlaiiil;  labriRaled  by  Mr.  Cpombe  :  lul  w1ii1«  he  gdii- 
fiMcd  that  tliey  wtie  u<it  genuiut,  Coombe  uxA  ti)  a>ld  Ihdl  limy  vttjif  fouiidoil 
on  atiril  iiiijatpDraled  Tnanf  uiu'cJ-dCm  anil  cnmmuni  cat  ions  wliich  lir  liitil  had  froTii 
the  youiiBPt  Lnril  Lj-tleliun,  witli  uhum  Coombp,  wJio  liinwt'lr  led  a  very  diujpatfd 
lif>,  woa  iiiliinule. 

t  Wiilpolc'*  t]aiii>K[t  eaficatta^  of  Ljttellan.  oceun  iti  hin  Memoires  of  Gunre*  11^ 
■iiiilci  17^1.  Our  reiulcr*  mny  like  fu  si^e  it : — '  Abiiiidilv  was  pciiornihaiil  in  F.^Ui!!- 
Lrti'«  coni|Mi»iitii>ii ;  il  prittted  eqiiiiMy  mtu  hii  puiitics.  Ids  njniliii^iei,  liia  piiblii;  nte- 
toncM,  Lji  ijripnle  couvetsntiatii,  Witli  iIk  flguK  uf  a  ipeGlre  juid  ibe  gcmiculauoni 
M  n  puppet,  he  talked  lieroiis  through  Ua  aoit,  maf\e  «lcclnmal iacif  at  11  vrilr,  aud 
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'  On  the  death  of  Mr-  Pelham*  early  in  1754,  LjUelton,  mainly 
as  a  propitiation  to  Pitt,  was  advanced  to  a  Privy  Counsellor's 
office — Qifferer  of  tfie  liouseiioid — but  very  soon  oftefj  in  the  new 
Brratig-ement  consequent  on  the  re&ignation  of  Pilt,  the  Gr«n- 
villes,  and  Mr.  L<^ge,  he  succeeded  the  iaUer  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer^  to  the  great  indignation  of  his  former  friends, 
who  accused  him  of  that  greatest  of  political  offenceB— 'treachery 
to  his  party — and  treated  him  in  consequence  with  alternate  con- 
tempt and  animosity.  As  this  matter  is  of  some  importance  to 
Lytlellon's  character,  and  is  ode  iif  the  few  on  which  this  volume 
affords  any  information,  we  quote  part  of  a  paper  which  LytleJtoii 
appear*  to  have  drawn  up  in  his  own  defence; — 

*  Pitt's  oppoBition  at  firsL  was  the  effect  of  h  jealousy,  that  the  Dukfi 
of  Newcastie'a  inclination  was  (o  make  Mr.  Murray  Secretary  of  Slate 

instead  of  him^  which  1  knew  to  be  fali^e  at  that  time 

Lord  Hard wi  eke  most  ardcnily  desired  the  advanC'Cnieatof  Pitt,  as  soon 
as  (he  obstacka  in  the  closet  could  be  reoiO'Vcd ;  but  that  was  really  a 
work  of  much  more  difficulty  than  Pitt's  inipiitience  would  believe — 
Mr.  Pitt's  popularity  not  beiug  yet  acquired.  Whereas,  Lord  Ilard- 
wicke  madu  no  doubl,  ibnt  if  Pitt  would  have  been  qnict  asd  friendly 
to  iheGovernrnenl,  the  Kinij  would  hare  been  persuaded  to  give  him 
the  seals  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  me, 
i^  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity,  to  join  in  an  opposition  wliicli,  at  tbe 
beginning  of  it  in  the  year  1154,  and  through  the  cusuing  session  of 
175l>,  had  not  even  the  pretence  of  any  public  cause,  but  waa /»ure/y 
personal  agai)4st  ific  Dvkf  of  Newcastle :- — to  whom,  at  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Pitt  himself,  I  had  given  a  pledge  of  my  friendship,  by  receiving  fnim 
him  the  honourable  office  of  Cufferer  a  little  before — and  to  whoie 
brother,  Mr-  H-  Pellmm,  I  had  greater  obligauona  than  to  any  other 
frienil ;  he  having,  without  any  Bpplictition  to  hira  from  me,  or  in  my 
behalf,  refused  to  give  the  office  of  Treaiuier  uf  the  Navy  to  Mr-  Legge 
on  Mr  Doddin^ton'a  reeignntiuD,  I.1LI  af(er  |  had  decliocd  tiie  ofl'er  ol  it 
from  him,  end  having  aUo,  but  jo«t  before  his  death,  most  strongly 
recommended  nie  (o  the  King  for  a  peersge.  Nor  did  I  ever  give  the 
least  hope,  in  any  converBation  with  Wr.  Pitt  or  his  Irieods,  after  1  was 
made  CuQ'crer,  that  J  would  conie  i»to  any  measure?  to  subvert  the 
ftdminist ration  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  but,  on  the  conlmry,  protested 
very  warmly  against  it,  as  do  Icss  inconsiatciiit  with  my  political  eystcm 
than  with  mj  obligations  and  cngflgemems.' — pp.  478,  479- 

There  is  a  misrepresenlalloti  in  this  passage  which  we  have 
indicated  by  italics,  and  whicU  it  is  eaacnlial  to  correct.     The 


pla?*ibRt  cardi  willi  •crapcof  hinoryor  feiitmcMorPindaf,  K«  hod  letont  on  a  poeti- 
cal lovp  )j1ui,  tlioiii^li  vritb  nmliitig  of  a  Iovpt  1iii[  aiufnrp  ot  niicid,  and  iioiIittik  of  a.  pthel 
Lul  r<WiiC?  oT  lEieiininfr :  jet  Ij?  waj  far  CroRi  vianljciK  parlt;  ijiukc  nell  wlica  lie  liail 
itiulitd  Im  apeectiii ;  and  Lovfd  Ku  reward  and  ^fmiate  meiil  in  cillien.' 
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motive  ufuppusitioa  was  indeed  a  purely  ncrmmal  otw.  but  not 
MfOitUt  tht  Dulis  of  NewcaitU.  Tl  wa*  t3ie  King's  pcr»ontil  ylijec- 
tion  oguiist  flit  which  Nencaslle  liml  in  vain  tned  to  overcome ; 
and  then,  in  resenlinent  tA'  the  Duke^s  woakncss  or  inainreriiy  in 
ihia  point,  l*i|t  turned  Uis  battery  og-ainsl  bim.  With  this  clue, 
let  us  examine  the  question.  There  are  no  letle»  of  Pitt  to 
George  Lyltcltim  found  earlier  than  1 7^0,  and  of  that  year  there 
i«  but  one.  There  are  half  a  dozen  in  ihe  spring  of  1754.  in  n 
free  and  friendly  lonn*.  cmplovinf^  Lytlelton  as  bis  mediator  wilh 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Liird  Hardwicke  in  the  pending 
n^otiation.  One  leUern  of  the  24ll]  March.  1754.  Pitt  encloses 
to  Lylileton.  open  fur  hia  perusal  and  that  of  the  Grenvilles,  to 
be  afierwnrds  sealed  and  sent  Ut  Newcastle.  Thi«  letter  contains 
Mr.  Pitt's  statement  of  his  own  case.  Of  this  letter  the  editor  of 
the  '  Chatham  Ciwresjwndence'  regretted  that  no  tcpy  had  beeit 
fmiml — which  was  then  true;  uml  Mr.  PhdliiPore  repeats  the 
assertion — which  is  now  false ;  fur  ice  had  ihe  good  fortune  to  re- 
cover a  copy  of  that  letter  from  the  Hardwicke  Papers,  and  we 
printed  (Quart.  Rev-  clxvi,  p,  2l6)  exlracls  of  it,  and  of  a  letter  of 
Lytlelton's,  and  some  other  papers,  elucidating  the  whole  trana- 
aclion.  Mr.  Phillimore  does  not,  it  seems, read  theQuarterly  Review 
^not  ^\ex\  when  it  treats  on  a  subject  that  ho  is  writing  about. 
y^e.  hope  be  may  live  in  ihc  same  happy  tgnortince  of  this  article. 
We  shouU)  he  sorry  to  give  bim  pain,  and  shall  be  better  pleased 
if.  without  doin^  sr>,  we  shall  have  demolished  his  book  and 
annihilated  hia  authority.* 

But  Lyitelton  being  thus  intrusted  with  Pitt's  interests — hia 
relative,  his  friend,  and  his  agent — and  knowing  that  the  difficulty 
he  was  contending  with  waslhc  King's  personal  objection  to  admit 
Pitt  to  die  cabinet — feeling,  ds  he  must  have  done,  the  unreasod- 
ablenesB,  the  injustice  of  such  a  proscription — ought  he,  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  party  found  that  there  was  no  other  aller- 
native  or  chance  of  ever  carrying  tbcir  cibject  but  by  a  general 
resignation  —  ought  /le,  the  chief  actor  in  the  affair,  to  have 
defeated  the  eoinmon  ol>jiert  by  not  only  separating  himself  from 
his  friends,  but  by  actually  filling  up  an  iinporlant  office  which 
Ihey.  as  part  of  their  general  scheme,  had  vacated  ?  We  confess 
we  think  that  this  conduct  was  doubly,  trebly  unjustifiable  on 
the  part  of  Lyltchon ;  first,  because  the  ofHce  of  Cofferer, 
which  he  alleges  as  his  lie  of  gratitude  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
was  given  to  him  espressly,  as  he  himself  admits  in  his  defence 

•  It  ii,  w*  pWBUTTje,  from  lUc  wme  caiiio  that  Mr.  Pliillimow  does  not  allud*  to 
lli«  pnrliciil  '  BtiLiile  to  Mr.  Pilf,'  oti  bi«  apfmiulmeiit  of  Vire-Trrjuiicn  ^i  lielanU  \\\ 
114l>,  wliicli  wc  lucueil  iiL  (lis  tame  mlicle  TrDin  the  auunymunB  ubtcuiity  ul'  tbe 
f^undlittj  tloipifaf  fir  ttit. 
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just  cttetl,  not  fr>r  Lis  own  sake,  but  out  of  ccmpliuient  to  Pitt 
anil  se(x>tidlj',  that  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  think  himself 
obliged  tf>  rEiiiiuin  in  office  nder  his  Mends  hail  withdrawn,  he 
OUg^bt  at  least  lo  tiave  remained  where  he  was,  and  not  have  so 
selfiflhly,  nut  to  say  treacherously,  raised  himself  on  their  fall. 
Lytteltoti  fared,  as  we  fear  is  usual  in  politics,  better  than  his 
tergiversation  deserved.  Pitt  soon  stormed  the  cabinet ;  and 
LyileUnn — ^dismtssed,  of  course,  from  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  its  fcfrmcr  occupant,  Lcgge,  resumed — whs 
promoted  lo  the  Peerage;  an  bunour  ivhicU  it  seems  Mr. 
Fclham  had  before  endeavoured  lo  obtain  for  him,  and  which 
George  11.  now  granted — probably- — oul  of  gratitude  for  Lyltel- 
ton's  recent  abandonment  of  Pitt. 

'  My  good  friends,'  says  Lyttellon  to  his  brother, 

*  *«e  pleased  to  say  t5iey  would  amUkilatt  me;  but  my  n/miMlaiioji  ia 
B  Peerage  given  tne  by  the  Kmg^  wiih  the  tnast  graciaus  e^cprcsBiODB  of 
ftvouj,  eMccnit  and  approbalion  of  my  acrvicet,  that  my  heart  could  dc- 
*irC.' — Ji.  537. 

Here  ended  Lyttelton's  official  life — inglorious  in  its  prngress. 
and,  in  point  of  personal  character,  not  above  reproach  at  its  cnn- 
clusion. 

In  juBlicp,  however,  to  him  and  to  olher  greater  men,  willi  and 
against  whom  he  alternately  acted,  wc  are  desirous  of  saying  a 
few  words  on  the  most  remarkable  political  feature  of  those 
times— tlie  spirit  of  Faction. 

It  was  the  happiness  of  England  at  that  period  to  have  no  ques- 
tion on  which  a  Party  could  be  raised ;  and  in  a  representative 
I  GovernmenljWherc  there  is  no  Party  there  must  be  Faction.     Let 
fils,  perhaps  needlessly,  but  for  more  certainty,  explain  our  terms: 
tiy  pari^/  we  understand  a  connexion  of  men  on  some  great  or 
general  principle — hy  faction,  a  combination  of  private  personnl 
interests.     Thus,  at  the  outset  of  the  last  century,  the  fVhigs  and 
Tories  were  Parties  divided  on  the  great  cxmstitulional  questions 
which  ihe  Revolution  had  raised,  while,  asthose  question!;  gradu- 
ally subsided  iiilouEianiciity  in  consequence  of  the  eglablishmentof 
the  Hanover  family,  the  distinctions  thai  replaced  Ihem^ — the  Pel- 
hamites,  Cobhamites,  Fosites,  Pittites,  and  Wilkiles — were  merely 
:  Factions.    Whig  and  Tory  were  originally  short  and  jtopular  names 
Ljor  the  two  great  antagonist  principles  on  which  our  constltutiort 
jwas  balanced  at  the  Revolution — its  popular  and  monarchical  in- 
■  gretlicnts,  which,  when  kept  lo   their  due  proportions,  assure  at 
'once  liherly  nnd  order — progress  and  stability.     The  Whig  was 
jealous  of  orbitrtiry  power — the  Tory  of  republican  anarchy  ;  but 
from  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  American  war  there  was 
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lilUe  apprehension,  and  no  Hanger,  of  the  pretlomirance  of  either 
of  these  alternatives ; — the  Parlies,  therefore,  hroke  up  into  Fac- 
tions, all  siriving  for  the  only  public  objects  of  solicitmle  thai  re- 
mained— place  and  power — and  there  was  Ihde  other  distinction 
than  the  personal  one  of  Ministry  and  Opposition— the  Ins  and 
the  Outs.  Tlie  Iiu,  howei'er  they  might  bave  Qriginally  belonged 
to  the  Whig  connexion,  adopted  the  Tory  pdhcy.  and  the  Tunes 
in  opposition  were  ubhgcd  to  appeal  to  popular  favour  for  support. 
WynJham,  Shippen,  and  Bohng^broke  were  as  factious  as  any 
Whig^  could  be;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  who  had  been  in  his 
youth  the  extreme  zealot,,  martyr^  and  hero  of  Whigg-lsm,  preached 
and  practised  fur  all  his  long  ministerial  life  the  great  Tory  doctrine 
of  ijuieta  ne  movere.  And  from  the  reigTi  of  Anne  to  that  of  Wil- 
liam IV,  this  general  rule  prevailed— and  no  man  wondereil  to 
*ee  that  AVhigs  in  office  became  Tories,  and  Tories  in  oppoailion 
became  Whigs. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  original  distinction  still  surrired. 
The  Church  in  general — those  wbo  were  zealous  frlendg  to  the 
House  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  those  who  were  not — were  attached, 
though  of  course  in  difFetcnt  degrees,  to  the  great  sedative  and  con- 
servative principle  of  Toryism — while  tlie  Dissenters  preserved, 
though  somewhat  mitigated,  the  distinctively  busy  and  restless 
character  of  Whinrgisni.  Vet  even  between  ibese  classes  the  esta- 
btishment  of  the  Hanover  family  bad  wrought  something  like  a 
common  loyallv  to  the  Crown — on  the  part  of  the  Church  because 
it  Was  Me  Crown,  and  on  that  of  the  Dissenters  because  it  was  a 
Crown,  which  had  been  transferred  by  a  Revolution. 

When  there  was  thus  no  real  constitutional  principle — no 
nationitt  interest  at  stake — when  it  Was  a  mere  question  between 
individual  men^^lbcre  was  no  room  for  party  and  every  excuse  for 
faction — each  of  the  contending  bodies  believing,  and  probably 
with  great  sincerity,  that  it  was  a9  able  and  as  well  entitled  to 
fill  the  great  ofhces  of  state  as  its  rival ;  and  hence  it  is  that  from 
the  fall  of  Walpole  to  the  American  war,  there  was  not,  we 
think,  one  single  statesman  who  was  not  by  turns  the  colleague 
and  the  adversary,  the  friend  aud  the  foe  of  all  his  contemporaries. 
With  the  American  disturbances  commenced  a  new,  or,  we  may 
rather  say,  a  revived  state  of  things — great  principles,  and  really 
national  interests,  came  into  question — ihe  awful  mysteries  of  the 
origin  of  government,  the  authority  of  kings,  the  duties  of  al- 
legiance, the  rights  of  man,  were  exposed  to  practical  examination 
and  experiment,  and  by  ihe  siuccess  of  the  American  cause — the 
subsequent  establishment  and  rapid  growth  of  the  transatlantic 
Republic — followed  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  general 
spread  of  representative  government  all  over  the  Christian,  world — 
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the  great  principles  of  WAij/and  Tory — that  ia,  in  short — republic 
or  moimixhtj — bave  again  become  ihe  real  and  subslanlial  issue  of 
all  pnlitical  queatiunsj  and  therefore  the  uiily  legitimalo  ground 
of  political  party-  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  era  that 
Mr.  Burke  opened  those  enlarged  and  just  views  of  Party 
AUegiancB  as  a  high  political  dut^,  which  at  once  raised  it  frum  the 
obloquy  to  which  the  selfish  corruption  of  its  locum  tenem,  Faction, 
had  for  half  a  century  eiposed  it.  This — which  we  nia.y  venture 
to  call  a  great  moral  and  political  discovery — startling  a*  it  was  to 
the  public  opinion  of  the  day,  and  though  made  while  in  pursuit 
of  another  and  we  admit  visionary  object*  (as  oseful  chemistry 
sprang  from  the  dreams  of  alchemy),  has  effected  a  great  revolu- 
lion  in  practical  politics,  and  has  been  admitted  and  adupted  by  all 
succeeding  statesmen — down  to — alas^  that  we  should  have  to  add  « 
Jimit — ^the  unhappy  crisis  of  lost  winter.  On  ihifi  painful  subject, 
uppermost  in  our  ihoughtSj  we  refrain  frOm  Sayitlg  more  than  that 
it  is  only  on  Mr.  Burke's  principle  of  fidelity  to  party  connexions 
that  the  great  party  to  which  we  belong  can  be  reconstructed  and 
reunited,  mr  that  monarchical  government  can  exist  under  a  repre- 
sentalive  system. 

We  now  return  to  Lard  Lyttelton,  who.  retired  from  active  poli- 
ties, reappears  with  more  credit  in  literary  pursuits  and  literary 
•ociety — which  affords  Mr.  Phillimure  fresh  opportunities  of  show- 
}n<g  his  characteristic  aptitude  for  hlunderitig.  In  an  early  part  of 
hia  work  be  had  enumersled  the  illusCrious  names  in  poUtic*  and 
Jiterature  whom  Lyttelton  used  to  meet  at  Pope's  villa  ;f  and  then, 
lome  twenty  years  after,  because  one  single  letter  from  Garrick  is 
found  in  the  Hagley  Papers,  Mr.  Phillimore  copies  from  Tom 
X)avie£  a  list  of  ail  Garrick  s  most  distinguished  acquaintance, 
and  adds  the  following  passage,  in  which  intrinsic  nonsense  is 
inade  more  nonsensical  by,  we  suppose,  an  error  of  the  press: — 
1  *  The  hoiue  of  Gatrick  had  in  fact  succeedeJ  to  the  vitU  of  fupe. 
^ere — in  the  drawing' rogma  i>f  Mre.  Vesey— sometiiQei  of  Mr>-  Thral& — 

'*  The  luppuilian,  which   nt  now  kiiovr  to   have   been   iiuaij^imty,  of  k  MSKt 

S(ut^  foCAieii  behind  the  Chroiic  to  tliwoit  and  cotilrol  \\xe  ottroMtXile  milibtenk 
This,  n  culuniiif  originally  miwit  ngslnit  ihe  Ftiiiceu  Dowager  and  Lord  Iliit%  bocamC' 
lb  aomc  dcgrm  accrediled  by  chp  bone^t  dnire  of  Qecirg?  III.  to  rfllcve  tiimaelf  Wil 
Ibe  c«'iii!ir}' from  lh«  coimpt  uid  miicliifvoui  iiiCriguti  of  contmdln;  fucltonti  by 

,  uniting  Id  (lie  |jiubli«  ■eri'ict  audi  vAiiuua  -clamciiU  <u— Tut  imC&nce'—llie  tisnid  hoGotjr 
ef  Couwttj,  and  l}ie  mitral  brilUonc/  of  Clinile*  Tuwiii*lieijcl,  ihp  jeahai*  iiiffuence  of 

I  Ueirculle,  and  the  imtiracti cable  energie*  of  Pitt.     It  woi against  iii-rh  •  fiiwon,  which 

,  t|>DuliiliavBaDnlhiU,tedtliedi|iiiic<'VCc!iaracieroriW  H(>cl(iriKlmTn  ulliejKP,  tJiat  Burk«, 
in  liigbnC  inlelkcl,  but  a  rer?  tubardiimte  mentlier,  wrole  hi*  ahte  jHimj.)lilct  '  Ou  the 
CbuIcb  of  the  Freient  DljcotJtenla,''  in  which — oa  nai  live  cbuActeriilic  of  that  grea.! 

J  aiid  diicutiiTe  mind,  evm  when  treating  lirmpontr;^,  ot  lri*ia),  or  viiionarj'  qoationa 
M-thej>i>  Eiiirai  fiirth,  tt.  it  wtK,  from  Um  irrepreBtlile  foimlaiu*  of  hii  geoiui,  wifdan 
that  nutkitiiited  eK)>crie]ice,  niid  u^acitv  tW  amouuted  to  pcopheej'. 

t  Amon^it  ihMe  \,t  rECkunl  Horace *Walpol<  ;  whoia  «e  doubt  wbtlLer  LjUelton 
VVa  ineldt  Pope't. 
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and  often,  ai  a  later  period,  of  Mrs.  Montague,  Lytlelton  frequented 
that  kind  of  aoclely  which  subBiated  on  3i(erary  gyasip.* — p,  551. 

We  presume  that  the  Editor  did  nf>t  mean,  that  the  drawiug- 
rooipsof  these  ladies  were  in  Garrick's  bouse:  be  probably  wrote 
'  Here  and  in  the  drawing-rooms;'  but  the  whole  idea  is  false. 
Garrick's  bouse  hnd  no  olbcr  resemblance  to  Pope's  villa  than 
that  neilhei-  vi  them  was  what  Mr.  PbilHmoro  deacribes.  Pope 
lived  with  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  talents,  as  his  genius 
entitled  hlin  to  do,  in  the  usual  ^Xy\e  of  such  society,  but  ney&t 
kepi  a  '  literary  goasip-skop' — nor,  indeed,  did  Garriok.  Mrs. 
Vesej'g  evening  assemblies  were  of  that  character  ;  and  so  in  some 
degree  were  Mrs.  Montagu's,  but  in  a  higher  style:  p,od  Mrs. 
Thrale  would  have  been  glad  to  imitate  them,  but  she  was  not 
jet  married  at  the  period  that  Mr.  Phillimore  represent*  Ler  aa 
a  leader  of  literary  fashion ;  and  we  almost  doubt  whether  Lord 
Lyttelton  was  ever  in  her  house,  though  his  brother  William  was 
acquainted  with  Tbrale.  And  then,  to  crown  all,  Mr.  Phillimore 
telU  us  that  it  was  ' at  a  later  period'  that  Lyttelton  frequented 
Mrs.  Montagues  snciely — he  having  been  an  honoured  and  most 
iutimale  friend  of  Mrs.  Montagu  many  years  before  Mra,  Vesey 
wa»  beard  of,  or  Mrs.  Thrale  eiisted. 

'About  this  time,'  says  Mr.  Phillimore — the  last  event  pr»- 
viotuly  mentioned  being  his  Peerage,  in  175G — 'Lyttelton  pub- 
lijhed  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.'  It  seems  hardly  possible^ 
indeed  the  suspicion  would  be  extravagant  with  respect  to  any 
other  editor  that  was  ever  heard  of — that  Mr.  Phillimore  did  not 
know  that  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  were  first  published  in 
April,  1 760.  He  tells  us  also  that '  three  of  these  dialogues  were 
by  a  dtfTerent  band  -'  ajnd  adds,  in  a  note,  that  these  Were  '  ibe  '2Gtb, 
S7th,  and  28th  Dialogues,'  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Phillimore 
did  not  know  what  everybody  else  knows — that  these  three  dia- 
logues were  written  by  Mrs.  Montagu  '! 

We  have  here  again  to  remark  how  essentially  imitative  was 
Lyttelton's  literary  talent, 

"These  Uialoguca  were  written  >n  avowed  imit&tion  of  Luciaii, 
Fenelon,  and  Funt^nelle.  In  truth,  3ike  the  PetBian  LetCtra,  they 
■Were  framed,  according  lo  the  fashion  of  the  day,  on  an  entirely  French, 
model.  Some  of  them  are  ingenious  and  amueiug,  aa  well  as  insCruc- 
tj^e.     The  style  is  always  clear,  and  sometimes  tloquent.'— p.  553. 

Mr.  Phillimore  is,  as  usual,  unlucky  in  bis  criticism.  We 
know  not  why  he  should  say  that  the  Persian  Letters  and  the 
Dialogues  were  written  after  the  French  model,  according  to  the 
fashtm  offkeday—\he  days  being  near  thirty  years  asunder,  findl 
nettber,  we  think,  more  addicted  to  French  models  than  earlier  or 
Iftter  days.     Nor  can  we  discover  what  he  means  by  saying  ib^ 
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[ilhe  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  are  written  on  an  entirely/  French 
''model :  they  are  no  more  on  the  French  model  iban  on  the  Groclt . 
'They  imilRte  Lucian,  as  tbe  two  Frenchmen  also  did;  but  they 
are  Jis  thoroughly  Engrlish,  and  as  little  French,  as  audi  a  work 
can  be  ;  and  the  last  parn^aph  of  his  euln^y,  which  supposes  that 
Lall  the  variety  of  speakers  have  but  o»e  style,  a  no  very  greotcom- 
"pHment,  and  hasperhaps  loo  much  of  truth  in  it.  He  complains^^ 
^loo,  of  Johnson's  ' eriticism*  on  this  work  in  these  terms  :-^ 

Cr.  JahtiBon'i  diAlilce  of  Lytteltan  hi)&  becu  often  mentioned,  and  it 

'|b  viaibie  in  hia  criticism  on  this  woik.     "  That  man,"  he  said,  "  lat 

'flown  to  write  a  book  to  tell  the  world  what  the  world  bad  all  his  Itft 

been  telling  him.'*     Must  not  this  be  the  case  with  moet  booki  which 

%Xt  the  fruit  of  rending,  meditation,  an  J  experience  of  life? — and  in  what 

Plies  the  intended  stiug  of  this  remark  ?' — p.  554. 

Now  this  is  unfair  both  to  Johnson,  and  Lytlelton  :  this  criticism 
lis  not  to  be  found  where  Mr.  Pbillimore'a  mention  would  lead  us. 
look  for  it — in  Johnson's  'Ijlfe'  of  Lytteltofi,  where  his  judg- 
i'tnent,  though  in  our  opinion  below  the  merit  of  tbe  work,  is  still 
^favourable,  and  has  none  of  the  absurdity  of  the  passage  quoted  by 
Mr.  Pbillimore  ;  which  passage  is,  in  fact,  notbing  more  than  tbe 
I'lecolleclion  of  a  Dr.  Maxwell  of  a  remark  made  by  Johnson  Jn 
f  conversation  thirty  years  before,  and  which,  like  several  others  of 
'"Dt.  Maxwell's  anecdotes,  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  of  baring 
'  been  inaccurately  remembered.  Johnson  of  all  men  nerer  could 
'bave  istated  as  censure  what  would  be  in  fact  the  highest  praise  of 
'ftuch  a  work — -that  it  vvas  produced  by  au  accurate  observation 
of  mankind.  On  the  whole,  we  are  glad  for  once  tu  adopt  and 
''indeed  tocarrya  little  histher  Mr.  Phillimoire's  approbation  of  the 
^Dralo^ues  of  the  Dead,  uf  which  we  think  that  not  merely 
[■•some,'  but  most,  if  not  all,  '  are  ingenious  and  amusing,  as  well 
'as  instructive'— the  production  of  a  well-stored  and  well-regulated 
['jnind — conceived  with  judgment,  and  executed  with  taste. 

A%  to  Lyttclton's  largest  work,  the  '  History  of  Henry  H.,'  (he 
letters    now    published   prove    that   there  was   some    reason  for 
Johnson's  short  and  contemptuous  account  of  it — that  '  it  was  ela- 
borated  by  the  searches  and  deliberations  of  twenty  years,   and 
'Ijjublisbed  with  such  kinxiety  as  only  vanity  can  dictate.'     It   ap- 
fpears  from  a  letter  to  Pope  (p.  iS4)»  that  he  had  already  made  so 
'much  progress  in  it  in  1741  as  to  hope  to  conclude  it  within  tiwb 
or  three  years.     It  was  not,  however,  tdl  J764  that  the  first  three 
volumes  were  pubbshed,  and  it  was  not  completed  till  1771;  and 
'St  appears  that  hi:t  Vanity  was  gratified  -by  tbe  approbation  which 
on  earlycommunicatiun  of  his  volumes  procured  from  some  of  his 
eminent  and  noble  friends — Horace  Walpole,  Warburton,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Lord  Hardwicke.     Walpole'a  letter  is  dated  20th 
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Jmie,  1758,  and  inquires  where  he  i%  to  return  tlie  book.  If  thja 
date  be  correct,  which  we  sec  no  reason  to  doubt>  it  'nould  seem 
that  one  voluioe  was  prinlecl  so  earlj''  ns  ]753,  and  submiued  to 
the  inspection  of  a  favoured  few,  VVftlpole  repaid  the  confidence 
by  a  complinient  that  must  have  satisfied  anj  vanity : — 

*  I  twice  waited  an  you  in  Hill-street,  Ut  thank  you  for  the  great  ft,- 
yolir  of  lending  nie  your  "  History,"  which  I  am  Siorry  I  kept  longer 
than  you  iniended  ;  but  you  muiit  not  wonder.  I  rend  it  wicli  ab  great 
attention  sk  pleasure;  it  is  not  a  book  to  ekimj  but  to  learn  by  heart,  if 
one  menDR  to  leans  anything;  of  England.  You  call  it  the  "  Ilietory  of 
Henry  II." — it  is  literally  the  hfatory  of  our  Conatitution,  and  will  last 
much  longer  than  I  fear  (he  latter  will ;  for,  ataa  I  my  Lurd,  your  styl^ 
which  will  fix  and  preserve  nur  language,  cannot  do  what  language  con- 
not  do — reform  the  nature  of  man.' — p.  57G. 

Walpole's  opinion,  if  here  sincerely  given,  has  not  been  ratifiied 
by  posterity.  The'  History'  i^  little  read,  and  not  even  con- 
•ylted  as  much  as  lis  laborious  diligence  deserves  :  but  the  perioj 
is  too  remote,  and  the  subjerl  too Toluminously  treated,  for  popu- 
larity; and  the  style,  which  Watpoleso  much  extols,  seems  difiuse 
and  flat  tp  the  toBte  of  an  age  formed  on  the  daz^ding  brilliancy 
of  Gibbon,  or  the  clearer  and  more  mellowed  coluuring^of  Hume. 

Here  ended  Lyltelton's  literary  life,*  as  his  political  lifeseemeil 
to  httve  closed  on  bis  removal  to  the  House  of  Lords;  but  the 
latter  revived,  and  continued  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  longer, 
and  during  that  interval  he  appears  to  have  often  dreamed  of  a 
return  to  n  political  consequence  which  in  fact  he  but  dreamed  of 
having"  ever  possessed.  Neither  Mr.  Phillimorenor  the  good  Lord 
himself  seems  to  have  discovered  that — except  at  the  very  outset — - 
the  importance  and  triumphs  of  his  life  were  the  importance  and 
triumphs  of  Fitt.  It  was  from  that  connexion  that  be  derived 
much  the  larger  share  of  his  political  consequence  ;  even  in  his 
advancement  to  the  office  of  Chani^ellor  of  the  Elx^cbequer,  and 
to  the  Peerage,  it  was  still  bis  relation  to  Fitt  that  made  it  worth 
while  to  reward  a  deserter  at  so  high  a  price.  No  doubt  Lyt- 
telton  had  talents  sufficient  to  play  the  second  part,  and  occasion- 
ally to  double  the  great  actor ;  but  it  was — and  this,  wo  believe,  is 
a  new  and  true  tight  on  Lyltelton's  whole  history — the  great  actor 
that  gave  importance  to  his  second  ;  F^itt  supported  him  at  one 
period  by  bis  countenance,  and  at  another  enhanced  his  va1  ue  by 
hit  animosity. 

From  bis  Peerage  in  1756  to  1765  there  are  in  these  voltim^ 
about  fifteen  letters  to  his  brother,  William  Lyttelton,  Governor 
of   Carolina  and  Jamaica.     These  tetters  are  the  best   portion 

*  Oui  tesden  arc  Bware  Itiat  ibe  '  Kiitory  of  En{[lB.[id  in  S  ttncs  of  Letlen  hoax  a 
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of  thw  compilation;  they  are  few  indeed,  to  be  spread  over  so 
long  nnd  momentous  a  perlcjd,  but  they  coTitain  alL  that  Mr. 
PlulHmore  has  to  tell  of  Ljttelton's  life  in  that  time,  with  the 
ordinary  news  of  the  day,  and  some  information  on  the  move- 
ments and  intrigues  of  persons  and  parties,  which,  if  not  abso- 
lutely new,  are  at  least  seen  in  a  different  point  of  view  from  that 
taken  in  Walpole'e  Letters  and  Metnoirs,  nr  in  Lord  ChalbaLin's 
Correspondence.  We  need  only  touch  upon  what  relates  to  Lord 
Lyttelton. 

When  Pitt,  in  X^^'J,  hy  one  of  those  inCtmaistenciet  wliicb 
marked  his  whole  career,  coalesced  wilti  Newcastle — whom,  with 
Lyttelton  in  his  train,  he  had  so  recently  extruded — Lyttelton  fell 
very  severely  that  he  was  omitted  from  the  treaty  of  recoticiiialion  ; 
and  Lord  Hardwicke^  now  a  kind  of  amicus  curias,  writes  one  of 
those  smooth,  artful,  and  able  epistles  on  which  he  was  so  often 
employed  by  his  less  adroit  colleagues,  to  soothe  and  reconcile  the 
offended  vanity,  or  pride,  or  ambition  of  Lyttelton.  By  one  nf 
those  little  insincerities  which,  whether  pardonable  or  not,  are  al- 
ways indulged  in,  even  by  the  most  honourable  and  candid  of 
poliliciatis,  Lyttelton  lelU  his  brother  that  it  was  by  his  own  desire 
that  he  was  out  of  the  scramble  (p.  599).  This,  we  now  know, 
w&*  not  the  fact — smd  his  resentment  a^ains^tPitt  was  deep.  We 
fmd  him  chars crterising  Pitt's  conduct,  on  an  amendment  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  thus: — 

*  His  chief  batterj'  was  levelled  against  my  Lord  Mansfield,  who  will 
never  forget  or  forgive  ttiat  ill  usage ;  and  an  alteni^H  was  made  in  (he 
City  by  Bome  of  Mr.  Pitt's  faction  tornise  apopular  ttorm  on  him  there, 
with  BD  Uttle  foundation.  Oiat  the  agents  in  it  were  forced  to  let  drop  the 
chnrgc  with  dJGgrace  and  cotifuaiou.  The  ttory  is  too  long  to  write,  but 
it  appears  to  me  one  of  the  b/pchcsi  and  mvft  infamous  practices  that 
ever  /  heard  of  in  all  the  histoty  nf  ourfaHions.  These  things  will  be 
treasured  up  agninst  the  day  oftemth,  which  will  cmme  moner  or  later, 
according  to  the  success  we  meet  with  in  the  war.'-^p.  609. 

In  this  spirit  LyLEellon  spalte  in  Parlinmcnt,  and  got  into  a.  vio- 
lent altercation  with  bis  niusin  Temple — the  personal  enmity  of 
whrtm,  and  his  whole  cousinhnod,  he  dwells  on  in  very  bitter  terms. 
But  Ihe  Pitt  administration  resigned  toon  after  the  accession  of 
George  HI. ;  Lord  Rule  and  George  Grcnville  became  suc- 
cessively ministers ;  and  Pitt  and  Temple  then  quarrelled  with 
their  brother  Grenville.  as  tbey  soon  after  did  with  each  other, 
'  Lyttelton,'  says  Mr.  Pbillimore  parenthetically,  and  without  any 
explanatinn,  '  had  lately  been  reconciled  to  Pitt  and  Temple.' 
A  biographer  with  any  sense  of  his  special  duties  would  not  have 
passed  over  in  silence  the  steps  of  this  sudden  reconciliation  be- 
tween persons  whom  be  had  left  two  pages  before  at  dagg-ers 
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drawn.  The  explanation  of  auch  incidents  is  not  merely  the 
tntwt  amusing' but  the  most  instructive  and  useful  part  of  either 
history  or  biography,  and  accordingly  there  is  none  that  Mr.  PhiW 
Itmore  more  systematically  neglects.  AH  we  Jjnd  in  his  volumes 
connected  with  the  later  portion  of  Lyttolton's  'personal  history 
are  a  few  friendly  letler»  from  Lord  Chatham  in  the  last  years 
of  Lyltelton'i  life,  and  one  amiable  one  to  the  yoUPg  Lord  on 
his  father's  death. 

The  Cuusinhood  tros  now  again  coalesced  in  faction ;  and  ne 
(ind  Lyltehon  opposing  in  set  speeches,  apd  for,  as  we  think,  the 
most  futile  reasons,  the  Rej?ency  Bill.  The  foolish  and  indecent 
ronduct  of  G forge  Grenville's  ministry  as  to  this  bill  produced 
that  extraordinary  crisis  in  which,  after  its  dismissal  and  tha 
failure  to  constitute  another  under  Mr.  Pitt,  the  former  cabinet 
was  recalled.  During  this  strange  iiruggle,  in  which  the  chief 
difHculty  was  to  fmd  aome  one  whom  the  coofiicting  leaders  would 
consent  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  the  old  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  Lord  Temple, 
proposed  Lord  Lyttelton,  as  is  stated  in  one  of  bis  letters  to  hic 
brother.  Lyttehon  add^  that  he  declined,  thinkiu";  Pitt  indispen- 
sable to  the  ministry,  and  Temple  indisipensabic  to  Pitt.  On  the 
same  grounds  hed^cllned.besays.a  sub5ec];iientofler  totake  a  part 
in  the  first  Rockingham  administration;  but  we  have  no  details  of 
this  negotiation,  and  we  suspect  it  to  have  been,  like  Newca^tle'l 
preceding  overture,  a  mere  stop-gap  expedient.  Johnson,  woh 
had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Lyttelton  during  this  portion  of 
his  life,  supposes  him  to  have  taken  little  or  no  pari  in  public 
business  after  his  peerage — for  he  says  that  from  that  period  '  be 
rested  from  ■political  turbulence  in  the  House  of  Lords' — but 
that,  we  see,  was  not  the  case,  though  his  proceedings  seem  to 
have  attracted  so  little  notice.  In  all  the  ministerial  confusions 
that  followed,  Lyttelton  was  a  frequent  speaker,  and  generally  in 
concurrence  with  bis  reconciled  Cousins  Temple  and  George 
Grenrille,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  concurred  in  the  factious 
and  fatal  mrasureg  which  endangered  the  constitution  at  home  by 
the  Wilkes  agitation,  and  lost  our  American  empire  bythe  ^tamp 
Act  and  its.  consequences.  Mr.  Phillimore's  account  is  soconfused 
as  to  l>e  unintelligible,  and  in  truth  he  confesses  his  own  difficulty  in 
understanding  these  complicated  shifts  and  intrigues;  and  three  or 
four  speeches  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  here  printed  from  the  Hagley 
maniiscriplSj  only  show  that  he  ivas  involved  in  the  same  intri- 
cacies and  contradictions,  b*)tb  on  the  American  questionsaTid  the 
aSair  of  Wilkes,  in  which  we  formerly  showed  Lord  Chatham  and 
the  Grenvilles  lo  have  been.  We  could  have  wished  that  Mr. 
PbilUmore,  instead  of  wandering  over  so  wide  a  field,  bad  applied 
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Uimseir  to  Supply  froin  his  taatcrids  a  clear  aad  simple  view  of 
LortI  Lytleiton's  individuHl  course:  he  would  then  have  rendered 
some  service  to  biagraphy,  instead  of  renderiQg 

'Darker 
What  waa  dark  cnougli  without.' 

We  believe,  however,  and  confess  it  wilb  some  degree  of  reluctance 
— for  we  have  a  reverence  for  the  private  man — that  this  last  stage 
of  Lytlehon's  political  life  the  more  it  is  explained,  ^iU  do  bim 
the  Ic3s  credit ;  and  that  the  truth  i&.  that  he  was  still  grasping 
at  objects  for  which  be  should  have  known  that  be  was  unfit,  by 
means  which  he  ought  to  have  fell  to  be  unjustifiable.  This, 
however,  only  makes  U3  wish  atill  more  that  Mr.  Phillimore  had 
g^iven  us  some  delailsof  his  private  life;  in  which,  notwithstanding' 
the  inonificaitions  arising  from  his  sea>nd  marriage,  and  the 
deeper  afflictions  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  his  son,  he  must 
have  found  consnlalion  in  ihe  affection,  and  almost  Veneration,  io 
which  be  was  held  by  a  select  circle  of  friends,  and  ibe  respect 
and  sympathy  of  ihe  public.  But  all  these  scenes,  whether  of 
pfilitical  ambition,  domestic  sorrow,  or  social  cons  Id  e  ration  j  were 
drawn  lo  a  sudden  though  not  premature  dose  : — 

*  Hfc  WB8  enjoying  the  summer  glories  of  bis  park,  and  the  spacioun. 
comfort  of  the  excellent  manaion  he  had  built  at  Hagley,  when  he  was 
seized  with  an  inletnttl  disorder,  of  which  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  Au- 
gust [ma].'— p,  186. 

This  bouse  he  bad  finished  by  1760,  on  a  scale  of  expense 
somewhat,  it  seems,  beyond  his  means.  The  salary  of  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  which  be  had  enjoyed  for  ten  years,  did  probably 
linle  more  than  pay  bis  extra  expenses;  and  the  more  lucrative 
4>fhccs  of  Cofferer  and  Chancellor  of  the  Eichecjiicr  he  held  too 
short  a  lime  lo  haie  added  lo  bis  fortune  ;  but  we  find  him  poorer 
than  we  expected ;  for  in  the  letter  announcing  his  Peerage  he 
propose*  to  borrow  from  bis  brother  William  a  small  annuity, 
due  to  him  out  of  the  estate,  of  277i.  10^.,  '  for  Hngley  Houau, 
at  4  per  cenl."  (p.  538).  In  the  August  of  1760  he  opened  it 
for  tbo  reception  of  his  friends,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  remember 
that  Mr.  Burke,  then  little  known  to  the  world,  had  so  far  attracted 
the  notice  of  Lord  Lytlelttm  as  to  be  invited  to  one  of  the 
first  parties  so  assembled.  Lord  Lyttelton  had,  therefore,  what 
Mr.  FhLllimorc's  statement  would  not  have  led  us  to  suppose, 
thirteen  years'  enjoyment  of  his  fine  bouse,  when,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  he  was  called  at  the  age  of  G4  years  and  seven  months,  lo 
exchange  it  for  that  narrow  one — into  which,  so  far  as  ive  can 
judge  of  OUT  fellow  men,  few  have  descended  with  a  better  hope 
of  finding  It  only  a  passage  to  a  brighter  mausLon. 

He 
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He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Johnstone,  a  ptysimn  of  KI(l<ter- 
tninster,  who  descnbetl  llie  circumstances  of  liis  illnesC  nnd  lieatli 
itia  letler  addressed  to  his  Lordship's  early,  constant,  and  amiable 
friend,  Mrs,  Montagu,  which  appeared  in  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine'  (1773,  p.  60J),  whicb  Johnson  adoptedj  and  which 
Mr-  Phillimore  has,  wilhi>ut  any  acknowledgment,  reproduced. 
We  are  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  of  copying  it  in  the 
number  which  has  already  louched  on  the  (leath-i>ed  of  his  con- 
temporary, Hume.  '  Few  men,"  says  Dr,  Johnson, '  3eem  to  die 
wilbnut  aiTeclalionj'  but  we  think  no  reader  will  hesitate  about 
either  the  comparative  sincerity  or  the  comparative  dignity  of  the 
Christian's  '  solemn  benediction, '  and  the  insiders  farewell 
jffCuiariLies. 

'  On  SunilJiy  evening  [2U  Aug.,  1773]  the  Bymptoms  of  hia  Lordship's 
diHuid^r,  whith  fpr  9,  week  past  had  alarmed  ub,  put  uu  a  fatal  appearancet 
and  his  LgrdHliip  believed  himself  to  be  a  dying  man.  From  this  time  he 
Buffered  by  reatleiBnesB  rather  than  pnin  ;  and  though  his  nerves  were  sp- 
parently  ntuch  flutti!r€d,  hia  mental  faculties  seemed  stronger  when  he  was 
ttioraughly  awake-  HiB  Lrdahip's  bilioua  and  hepatic  compluinla  seemed 
alone  not  equal  to  the  expected  mournful  event ;  his  long  want  of  sleep, 
whethcrthc  consequence  of  the  irrltaliock  in  the  bowels,  or,  which  is  tnore 
probable,  of  causes  of  a  different  kind,  accounts  for  his  loss  of  slrfngth 
and  for  his  M&Xh  very  sufficiently.  Though  his  Lordship  wished  his 
apprwaching  dJaaolution  Hot  to  be  lingering,  he  waited  for  it  with  resigna- 
tion. He  said,  "  It  is  4  fuUy,  a  keeping  me  iii  inisery  now,  to  attempt  to 
prolong  Ufe  j"  yet  he  was  easily  persuaded,  fur  the  sHtisfaction  of  other*, 
to  do  or  taVe  anything  thought  proper  for  him.  On  Siitufday  he  had 
been  remarkably  iDctler,  and  we  were  not  witho-uC  some  hupes  of  his  re- 
covery. On  Sirndftj,  ahout  eleven  in  the  foienoon,  his  Lordship  sent 
for  me,  and  iaid  he  felt  a  gteat  melanclioly,  and  wished  to  have  a  little 
converaation  with  me  in  order  to  divert  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  open 
the  fountain  of  that  heart  from  whence  gooflness  hod  so  long  Howed,  as 
•  from  a  copious  spring.  "  Doctor !"  he  said,  "  yuu  shall  be  my  confeasor : 
.,whcn  I  first  set  out  in  the  world,  1  had  friends  who  endeavoured  to  shake 
my  belief  in  the  Christian  religion.  1  saw  difBculties  which  ttog-gered 
me,  but  I  kept  my  mind  open  to  conviction.  The  evidences  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  studied  with  attenliott,  mode  me  o  most  Arm  and  per- 
suaded believer  of  the  Christian  religion,  I  have  rande  it  the  rule  of  my 
life,  and  it  is  the  ground  of  my  future  hopes.  I  have  erred  and  sinned^ 
but  have  repented,  and  never  indulged  any  vicious  habit.  In  politics 
and  in  public  life,  I  have  made  the  public  good  the  rule  of  my  conduct. 
I  never  gave  counsels  which  1  did  not  at  the  time  think  the  best.  I 
have  seen  that  I  waa  soTneiimes  in  the  wrong,  but  I  did  not  err  de- 
signedly. I  have  endeavoured,  in  private  life,  to  do  all  the  good  in  my 
po*er,  and  never  for  a  moment  couldindulgemalicioua  or  wnjust designs 
■  upon  luiy  person  whatever."  At  another  time  he  said,  "  I  must  leave 
'my  Soul  in  the  eame  state  it  was  in  before  this  illneaB  ;  I  find  this  a  very 
inconvenient  time  foi  sohcitudc  about  anything."    In  the  eveningwhen 
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the  aymptoDiB  of  death  came  oa  him,  he  said,  "  J  ahaU  (Ii« ;  but  it  will 
not  be  yout  fault,"  When  Lord  and  Lady  Valentin  [his  daiighUf]  came 
to  see  nis  Lordship,  he  gave  Ihem  hie  solemi;  henediction,  siid  said, 
"  B*  good,  be  virtuous,  mv  Lord.  You  iQuat  come  to  this."  Thus  he 
continued  giTitig  his  dying  benediction  to  all  around  him.  On  Monday 
moniing  a  luGid  iDtervul  gave  some  amaH  hopes,  but  tho»e  vanished  in 
the  eveniDg;  and  he  continued  dyiog,  but  icith  TCry  litUe  uneasiueBaj 
till  Tuesday  morning,  August  22nd,  when  between  aeven  and  eight 
o'clock  he  expired  almoet  wiifaout  a  groan.' 

Having;  had  up  to  this  point  such  constant  complaints  to  make 
of  Mr.  PhillimoTe,  we  are  pleased  to  find,  at  the  close  of  the 
most  imbecile  and  bundling-  of  c()m,pila lions,  a  page  of  editorial 
observations  in  which  there  is  but  little  lo  censure.  His  summary 
of  the  character  of  Lord  Lytleltoo — baling  some  exaggeration  of 
his  talents,  and  the  total  omission  of  all  allusion  to  the  factiQUs 
arrors  of  his  political  life — may  be  admilted  to  be  substantially 
just,  thotlgb  somewhat  too  pompously  expressed  ;— 

'  Hia  natural  abilitiea  were  good  ;  and  though  not  of  the  highest 
order,  were  continually  Btrenglhciied  by  careful  and  unremitting  culliva- 
tion.  Hia  ambition  of  i  mprovenient,  springing  from  a  deep  eenaeof  the 
obligations  which  wealth  and  station  impoee  upon  their  posseasor,  was 
constant  to  the  hour  of  his  death — to  prcsB  forward  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  not  diTcrted  from  thechaae  by  early  succeas  and  extravagant 
admiration  of  moderate  efforts:  "  to  sCoro  delights,  and  live  lahorioua 
days,"  had  been  the  occupation  of  his  life*  Its  fruits  were  vioible  in 
the  TBTiety  of  hia  accomplishEnents,  and  the  fuUnesB  of  hia  information 
upon  the  aubjectsto  which  he  had  devoted  himeclf.  During  the  course 
of  his  life  he  had  maintained  an  oral  or  epistolary  intercourse  with  the 
moat  celebrated  persona  of  his  day,  both  in  England  and  Europe. 
Making  ample  allowance  for  the  language  of  cotemporaneoua  flattery,  it 
ia  impusaihle  to  aacrihe  to  that  alone  the  very  general  eatlmation  in 
which  his  npiniona  were  held  by  all  who  had  any  pretenaiana  to  almoal 
any  kind  oflilerature.  Nor  Indeed  is  the  verdict  of  posterity  gready  at 
variance  with  the  judgment  of  hia  own  time.  Of  how  few  can  it  he 
said  that  they  have  left  behind  them  works  ia  History,  Poetry,  and  Di- 
vinity, which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  mairitaitt  an  honour- 
able place  in  the  literature  of  their  country  ?  And  of  how  very  few,  that 
they  combined  with  succeaa  in  these  purauita  a  laborious  and  distin- 
guished share  in  the  duliea.  of  public  Ufe  ? 

'  Of  his  private  character  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  Rejecting 
the  degenerate  standard  of  hia  age,  he  illuatrated  in  his  practice  those 
nobler  views,  which  he  derived  from  the  example  of  hia  anceatora,  of  the 
requisite  education  and  attainments  of  an  Engli&h  gentleman.  Sincerely 
and  earnestly  religious,  when  In  be  so  waa  unfashionable,  a  devoted  huA- 
band,  an  affectionate  but  unhappy  father,  never  deserting  hii  friend, 
ever  opening  his  hand  to  distresB  in  every  form,  he  closed  a  wise  and 
good  life  by  an  edifying  deaths  Re  bequeathed  to  his  pasteriti/  both  the 
title  which  hia  public  aervices  had  justly  won,  and  the  more  valuable 
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tiiAlinctiOD  which  public  Opinion  h&d  prefixed  Id  it^  &&  the  meed  of  hii 
private  character  i  and  he  is  alili  remembered,  wilhjust  admiralifin  and 
respect,  aa  *'  George,  the  gOOd  Lord  Lyttelton."'' — pp,  190-792. 

Thus  Mr,  PhilUmore — qualis  ab  iiicepto — ends  as  he  began, 
with  the  flagrant  misstatement  of  an  imporlant  fact.  Lord  Ljttel- 
ton  has  not  bequeathed  his  lille  and  bis  character  lo  his  posterity/. 
Hia  only  son — of  unhappy  memory — died  wilhoul  issue  In  1779, 
and  bis  peerage  then  became  extinct.  The  title  uf  Lyttelton  was 
revived  in  17^4  in  the  person  of  his  youngest  brother,  WiUiam 
Lord  Weitcoie,  the  grandfather  flf  the  present  peer^ — a  young  noble- 
man, who,  though  notdescended'^-as  Mr.  FhilUmore's  phrase  Lm- 
plteK — from  the  'good  Lord  Lyttelton'  has  by  consanguinity  a 
sufGctent  incitement,  and,  a&  far  a»  we  have  heard,  a  happy  dis- 
position to  emulate  bis  talents  and  imitate  his  virtues. 


Note, — We  owe  it  lo  the  present  Dean  and  Chitpter  of  Weetminslert 
lo  apulogize  fur  some  expressions  in  our  last  No-  (p.  ^S6),  which  could 
not  hftve  been  iised,  had  the  exifitiTig  regulntiunH  gf  their  Cathedral 
been  known-  The  Dean  and  Chapter  neiUier  individually  nor  as  b 
body  derive  any  emolument  whatever  from  the  admission  lo  the 
Aboey.  Many  years  ago,  what  wm  called  the  Tomb  showing  Fund, 
which  for  centuries  Imd  been  received  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  chuir, 
was  withdrawn  from  them,  and  an  Sample  compensation  roade  at  the 
expense  of  the  Chapter.  From  th«t  time,  the  surpluB,  nfler  Ihe  pay- 
rnent  of  the  attendanta,  hua  been  laid  by,  and  has  constituted  an 
Ornamental  Fund,  {qt  purpoaes  which  do  not  come  under  the  head 
of  Repairs,  Of  late  years  the  fees  for  admission  hare  been  gradually 
diminished,  and  the  free  admission  of  the  public  gradually  extended^ 
as  wai  found  consistent  with  the  preservatioTi  of  the  monumeuts 
and  due  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  the  building.  First  the  south, 
or  Poets'  Corner,  transept,  and  latterly  the  whole  Bave  and  both 
tranacpEs  have  been  thrown  open  without  any  payment  whatever.  The 
only  fee  now  is  6d.  for  the  more  retired  and  intricate  parts  of  the 
edihcC.  The  visitorB  who  pay  this  fee  are  attended  by  a  guide,  whose 
presence  is  absolutely|necessary  to  maintain  order  when  Beveral  hundred 
persons  are  passing  round  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  far  the 
prevention  of  mischief,  which  experience  has  ihoft'n  to  be  otherniie 
unavoidable ;  but  the  guide  also  explains  the  monumenta,  and,  in  his 
absence,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  strangers  would  derive  but  little 
iostructioQ  or  even  amusemenl  from  their  visit. 
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Art.  I, — 1.  Du  Projet  de  fortifier  Parts;  ou,  Examen  tTun 
Systhnc  GSncral  dc  Defense.  Par  un  ancien  Officier  Sup^rieur 
d'Anillerie.     Paris,  1839. 

2.  Rejionse  a  fAuteur  de  fOuvra^e  intiluU  '  Du  Projet  de  forti- 
Jter  Paris,'  Sfc.     Par  le   Lieutenant- Gen erikl  de   Genie,  Vte. 

Rt.gniat.      Parifi,    1S40, 

3.  Rapport  de  la  Commission  chargic  d'erarftiiwr  le  Projet  de  Loi 
relalij'aiix  Foriijicaliom  de  Paris.      18-1 1 . 

4.  Etudes  sur  !es  Fortijications  dc  Paris,  cotisidMes  politiqucmeiit 
et  miiitairemejtt.  Far  M.  Arago,  Depute  dea  Pyrenees  Ori- 
entales.      Paris,  18J3. 

5.  Rapport  de  la  Commissioa  churgie  d'examiner  h  Projet  de  Loi 
relatifk  I'Annemciit  dcs  Fortijications  de  Paris.      1845. 

T^HE  conversion  of  the  p-eatest  city  of  conlinenlal  Europe 
'*■  into  a  fortress  far  exceeding  in  magnitude  any  lliat  llie  world 
lias  yeX  seen,  is  an  event  of  ton  mucli  consequence  not  tcj  have 
attracted  universal  attention.  In  ordinary  ca^es  the  object  for 
which  fortificalions  are  conslrucled  is  clearly  defined,  and  the 
intention  unilnuhted;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  in  the  present 
instance.  The  avowed  object  is  defence  against  foreifcn  enemies; 
but  QUI  of  France,  at  least,  il  has  &l«.-aiiS  been  the  prevalent 
belief  that  Louis  Philijipe  contemplated  from  the  first  a  very 
different  sort  of  danger;  and  the  latter  theory  15  consistent  with 
the  whole  course  of  his  policy,  which,  like  FSunna-parte's,  has 
invariably  tended  to  repress  that  revoluiionary  spirit  tu  which  he 
uwcd  his  crown.  We  do  not  now,  however,  propose  to  eiiLer 
iiito  the  [x>litical  questions  involved  in  this  subject,  or  lo  dwell 
on  the  consequences  ivhirh  usually  result  from  the  overthrow  of 
established  g-oveTtiiiienls  by  popular  violence. 

Though  the  first  emotion  'if  (he  people  of  France  sfter  the 
Restoration  was  joy  at  their  deliverance  from  a  grinding  despotism, 
B  ccctain  degree  of  soi'tness  soon  began  to  be  felt  at  the  idea 
of  their  country  being  occupietl  by  foreign  troops,  and  a  govern- 
ment imposed  un  ihein,  in  some  measure^  by  strangers.  Il 
WEUj  no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  soothe  such  feelings  in  the  people 
as  nell  as  among  the  military^  that,  immediately  after  the  with- 
druwfd   of  the  armies  of  occupation,  a  Commission  of  National 
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Defence  was  instituted  b^  Marshal  Goavion  St,  Cyr.  An  a  part 
uf  ibc  general  system  r ecu m mended  bjr  this  Cummissioa  (which 
coDliitueil  till  18'i3),  it  was  proposed  to  fortify  Paris  and  Lyons — 
the  former  with  detached  furts  sulficietitly  far  from  the  city  tci 
render  it  safe  from  bombardmenl,  in  addittun  to  which  the  '  mur 
d'octroi '  was  to  be  strengthened  so  aS  to  render  it  safe  against  a 
'  coup  de  main.'  This  project,  hunever,  when  at  length  matured 
and  discussed  in  its  details,  was.  tejected  in  tato  by  the  Council 
during  the  adminislralion  of  M.  Clermont  Tonnere  ;  and  from 
that  time  the  subject  was  net  revived  till  after  ibe  overlbroiv  of 
the  elder  Bourbons.  There  seemed,  indeed,  no  sort  of  reason  to 
renew  iit.  Secure  from  any  apprehension  On  the  score  of  foreign 
ag^gression,  the  public  mind  was  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  national  prosperity  was  rapidly  reco- 
vering' from  the  rude  shocks  it  had  sustained  during  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Euipire.  But  the  events  of  July,  1^30,  wrought  a 
considerable  change  in  the  directions  of  men's  minds,  and  a  most 
important  and  indeed  vital  dilTerence  in  the  view*  which  might  be 
taken  of  the  fortification  of  Paris. 

In  1830,  after  the  elevation  of  Louis  PhilippCj  tlie  subject  -was 
taken  up  by  Marshal  Soult,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Fortifications;  and  in  consequence  of  their  report  the  Chamber 
frranted,  in  the  following  session,  five  millions  of  francs  for  the 
fortifications  of  Paris,  and  three  and  a  half  millions  for  those  of 
Lyons.  A  second  report  was  made  in  183^,  and  the  Chamber 
voted  a  further  sum  of  two  and  a  half  mdliOns  fur  Parj&,  and 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  for  Lyons,  The  views  of 
the  Committee  seem  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Commission  of  1818— 182^;  and  they  also  recommended 
detached  forts,  and  the  con\'ersi«n  of  the  'mur  d'octroi'  into  an 
'  enceinte  dc  sftreto/  The  sums  voted  were  accordingly  ex- 
pended; but,  as  regarded  Pans,  instead  of  permanent  furiifica- 
tiuns,  a  aysLem  of  fie  Id -defences,  extending  from  St.  Denis  on  the 
left  to  Nogent  sur  Marne  on  the  right,  was  adopted  by  order 
of  Marshal  Soult. 

Up  to  this  lime  the  fortifications  had  not  attracted  general 
notice,  and  the  voles  for  their  ettpense  passed  without  much 
discussion.  In  1833  matters  did  not  proceed  $o  tjuietly.  On 
the  proposition  to  take  a  vote  fur  four  millions  of  francs,  lu  be 
specially  applied  to  the  fortifications  of  Pan^  and  L}ons,  the 
Commission  charged  with  examining  the  war  budget  reported 
that  fifty  millions  would  in  all  probability  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  works  already  commenced;  and  without  giving  any 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  general  measure,  they  con- 
sidered that  it  should  not  be  proceeded  in  without  a  special  law. 
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The  result  was,  a '  projet  Je  loi '  which  provided  ihat  ihirty-flve 
tnitlions  of  francs  sbouW  Ijg  Jevolerl  lo  the  cunstTuclion  oi  works 
for  the  defence  uf  Paris — and  upua  a  specified  scale  and  plan. 
This  project,  however,  never  came  to  a  discussion.  Sucli  was 
the  excilement  resulting  frum  th*?  jealous  suspicions  of  the 
Parisians,  who  now  believed  the  restriction  of  iheir  liberty  to  be 
the  sole  object  in  view,  that  the  g^nvernnieat  were  glad  to  jield 
to  the  increasing  clamour,  and  get  rid  of  ihe  wbule  affair  by  a 
side-wind. 

The  perjptc  bad  thus  decided  against  the  fortifications-^the: 
goTernment  had  acquiesced  in  their  decision — and  though  mili- 
tary men  continued  to  discuss  it  as  a  professional  subject  uf  specu- 
lation, the  question  seemed  set  at  rest.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  king  only  waited  ftjr  a  favourable  moment  to  revive  it. 
He  waited  seven  years.  At  length,  in  1840,  the  escitement  con- 
nected with  events  in  the  Levant  afforded  the  wishetl-for  oppor- 
tunity. In  July  the  signature  of  the  quadruple  trenty  set  all 
France  in  a  ferment.  There  ensued  the  foolish  affair  of  ilagi 
at  the  Matiritius,  and  the  landing  of  Louis  Najioleon  a(  Boulogne 
from  an  English  steamer.  Finally,  in  September  Beyrout  was 
bombarded;  and  the  laurels  which  were  reaped  by  the  British 
on  the  Syrian  shores,  though  in  truth  the  crop  was  but  small 
on  that  barren  soil,  drove  our  jealous  neighbours  well  nigh 
frantic. 

The  nation  had  now  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  fervour  which  Htted 
it  to  entertain  with  complacency  any  proposition  of  a  warlike 
character.  It  was  considered  right  that  France  should  assume  an 
imposing  attitude,  to  intimate  clearly  that,  if  the  rest  of  Europe 
were  disposed  to  abandon  her,  she  was  confident  against  the  world 
In  arms.  But,  ojf  has  been  the  C&se  during  the  whole  Revolu- 
tion, she  always,  when  must  aggressive,  affected  to  assume  a  de- 
fensive attitude,  and  the  question  of  fortifications  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  project  of  fortifying  Paris  on  a  great  scale 
would  tend  to  show  tliat  the  government  were  prepared  for  the 
worst,  if  invasion  should  be  attempted,  and  the  '  amour  propre  *  of 
the  people  was  flattered  by  the  magnitude  of  the  scheme,  It 
thus  occurred  that  M.  Thiers,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
adiiiiiiiatration,  though  the  lesider  of  the  popular  |>arty,  became  the 
promoter  of  a  measure  which  had  bfien  denounfed  as  adverse  to 
public  liberty.  Havin^;  headed  the  popular  movement  in  favour 
of  War,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  refuse  concurrence 
in  a  measure  which  was  generally  believed  to  be  adopted  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  movement.  Had  he  stopped  short  at  that 
fMinicular  juncture,  he  would  have  disappointed  his  own  fol  lowers 
and  offended  Louis  Philippe;  and  the  popularity  aa  well  as  the 
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royal  favour  which  Le  wimid  thereby  have  lost  must  have  been 
transferreil  Ui  his  political  rivals. 

On  the  )7th  of  September  &p  '  Ordonnance  d.u  Roi'  was  jiiib- 
lisbcd,  d(?clarinfi  the  urgency  of  furtifying  Paris,  and  decreeing 
thai  the  works  should  be  immediately  commenceJ;  ami  an  exlra- 
onlinEiry  credit  of  sis  millions,  subject  Lo  the  approbation  of  tlie 
Chambers*  was  opened  on  accnunt  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  lo  be  applied  to  these  fortifications.  Thus  far  were  ihe 
aspirations  of  the  war  party  to  have  eflecl.  bul  no  further.  This 
measure  being  fairly  set  afloat,  with  every  prospect  of  a  pros- 
perous issue,  there  was  no  further  object  to  be  gained  by  keeping 
up  tbe  war  excitement,  and  a  peaceful  policy  was  reverted  lo.  In 
October,  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Cham- 
bers, the  ministry  were  changed.  Marshal  Suult  becominfj  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  with  the  War  Department,  while  M.  Guizot 
look  that  of  Fofelg-n  AffDirs.  But  the  new  and  Conservative 
ministry  were  quite  as  friendly  to  the  fortification  of  Paris  as  their 
turbulent  predecessors  had  been.  Soult  had  always  advocated  it 
as  a  measure  of  military  defenee ;  it  was  he  who  had  proposed  it, 
though  (in  a  much  smaller  scale,  in  1830.  In  December  the 
Marshal  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
ihe  resolution  which  the  Ministers  had  come  to  with  respect  to 
the  capital.  The  mode  proposed  was  very  nearly  that  which  has 
since  been  carried  into  effect;  and  its  vast  eslent  and  cost, 
compared  to  what  was  rejected  in  1833,  are  truly  remark- 
able. Tben  tbe  '  mur  d'octroi,'  a  simple  wall  already  in  ex- 
istence, about  fifteen  milei  in  circuit,  was  to  be  merely  loop- 
holed  and  strengthened ;  and  lieyond  it,  at  distances  varying  from 
a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  detached  forts  were  to  be  built,  each 
capable  of  containing  a  thousand  men.  The  whole  expense,  after 
the  most  careful  computation,  was  estimated  at  thirty-five  millions 
of  francs  (1,400,000?.).  At  present  there  stands  a  continuous 
rampart  more  than  seventy  feet  wide,  faced  with  a  wall  upwards 
of  thirty  feet  high,  and  a  ditch  in  front  of  it  twenty  fori  deep, 
tbe  whole  circuit  of  which  measures  nearly  twenty-four  miles. 
Outside  this,  at  distances  varying  from  one  to  three  tniles,  are 
''exclusive  of  the  Chiteau  de  Vineennes)  fifteen  detached  forts, 
of  the  most  perfect  construction,  the  smallest  of  which  would  hold 
X»ur  thousand  men.  The  whole  expense  was,  in  1341,  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  francs  r5,600.000/.). 

This  enormously  increased  scale  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  Louis  Philippe,  to  avert  suspicion  from 
his  real  motives,  found  it  necessary  In  carry  out  to  its  full  extent 
the  principle  originally  announced  of  rendering  Paris  secure 
against  tbe  attacks  of  combined  Europe.     The  project  was.  in 
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the  usual  course,  referred  to  a  committee,  al  the  head  of  wbich 
wa»  M,  TLiers ;  and  in  January  following  ihp^  prmlutpd  a  volu- 
minous and  plalmr.ile  report,  wliich,  as  inig'hl  have  been  espectptl, 
was.  highly  favourable  in  the  measure.  Being  thus  supported  hy 
the  leader  of  the  opp^silion  aa  well  as  by  the  ministry,  it  did  nnt 
appear  as  a  puny  queslion,  and  therefore  bad  nnt  to  pnaiunler 
parly  opposition.  Lenglhenetl  debates  ensuetl  in  which  milch,  i 
ability  was  displayed  on  bffth  sides,  and  on  the  Isl  of  February  & 
cimsiderable  majnrily  of  ihr  Deputies  adopted  the  project.  In 
the  Chambi'r  of  Peers  the  Commission  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  the  'enceinte  continue."  instead  of  being  aa 
earthen  rampart,  should  be  merely  a  wall  strong  enough  to  resist 
a  sudden  cissnult  (a  Vabri  dun  coup  de  main).  But  Ihc  projecl 
uas  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

During  these  debates  the  g^realest  efforts  were  made  to  rouse 
the  people.  They  were  told  that  chains  were  rapidly  forging  to 
bind  them  forever;  that  when  once  the  bastilles  were  erected 
they  would  become  the  slaves  of  a  military  despotism,  and  that 
Tiow  or  never  was  the  moment  for  strenuous  exertion  ;  but  no  one 
raised  a  finger.  The  days  of  ^nentes  were  gone  hy  :  several  of  a 
threatening:  fbaracter  had  been  suppressed  with  promptitude  and 
vigour.  Personal  dangers  had  only  tried  the  King's  spirit  tt> 
confirm  his  power.  Moreover,  by  some  means  or  other,  all  tho 
leading  men  of  the  contending  political  parties  had  lieComp 
successively  implirated  in  his  Majesty's  favourite  measure,  and 
there  was  ni)  Innger  one  among  ibcm  who  could  decently  or 
effectively  resist  it.  The  result  has  been  that  these  stupendous 
works,  grt'aler  than  the  fabled  wall  of  Babylon,  have  been  nccom»  , 
plished  with  little  complaint  and  surprising  celerity. 

The  armament  voted  in  1845  is  on  a  corresponding  scale, 
Jt  is  to  consist  of  2,lbi8  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  and  120  Held 
guns,  with  proportionate  material  of  all  kinds.  The  powder 
magazines,  all  nf  which  are  in  the  fijrts,  are  to  contain 
4,400,000  lbs,  of  powder.  The  cost  of  the  armament  was 
estimated  at  fourteen  millions  of  francs  (ri60,000/.).  In  de- 
ference to  a  gniwing  feeling  of  jealousy  of  the  fortifications, 
which  had  extended  even  among  (hose  who  voted  for  tbem  in 
1841s  and  seemed  likely  to  endanger  the  whole  scheme,  the 
government  proposed,  hy  way  of  compromise,  that  the  armament 
should  be  depi>sited  at  Rourgcs  in  readiness  for  war.  The  dis- 
cussion on  this  project  turned  chiefly  on  a  guarantee  that  the 
fortifications  shouUl  not  be  armed  till  the  necessity  should  nrisie; 
and  it  ended  by  the  addition  of  a  clause  which  provides  that  the 
armament  shall  not  he  brought  to  Paris  except  in  case  of  war. 
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An  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the  forliftcations  sbouU  not  Ew 
armed  except  in  virtue  of  a  special  law.  was  rejected. 

That  ihc  furlificatioDsof  Pnmgire  to  the  executive  ^vemment 
the  power  of  controlling  witli  ease  the  most  formidable  ioswrrec' 
tinnary  mnvement  of  its  in habi Cants,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Those 
who  tlierefore  object  to  them  are,  however,  by  nt>  means  agreed 
in  opininn  as  lo  the  modie  in  which  they  might  be  made  instm- 
menial  io  ctfectinj?  that  object;  am!  many  suppose  that  it  would 
be  arcijmplishec)  by  turning  the  artillery  of  the  forts  against  the 
city  and  bomb;irditig  it,  However  improbable  it  appears  (o  us 
that  any  ^vemmcnt  would  venture  on  so  stroog  a  measure  aa 
that  of  laying  the  capital  in  ruins,  the  idea  has  been  so  much  in- 
silled  (iq,  and  by  some  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect, 
that  we  must  offer  a  few  remarks  on  it. 

M.  Arago  says  (p,  21)  be  ha»  prtmed  that  the  garrisons  of  the 
detached  forts  ivould  be  able  to  cover  Paris,  '  la  lutalite  de 
Paris/  with  shots  and  shells,  even  if  the  range  of  cannon  and 
mortars  were  liimiled  to  4000  metres.  How  so  ertraiffdinary 
a  mistake  aa  Ibis  could  have  orcurred  wc  are  at  a  loss  lo 
imagine.  Only  two  forts,  those  of  the  Bicetre  and  Montronge, 
are  at  much  less  than  that  distance  from  the  mur  d'octtoi.  The 
nearest  i^  the  Uicetre;  and  if  a  circle  weie  described  from  that 
with  a  rndiui  of  4000  metres,  its  circumference  would  be  found 
to  cut  the  mor  d'octroi  near  the  Barriere  de  I'Enfer;  and  tiding 
continued  would  just  include  the  Obscrvatotre,  the  Church  of 
St.  Medard  in  the  Rue  Moufletard^  and  the  Hospice  de  la  Sal- 
petfiere,  and  would  leave  the  mur  d'oclroi  at  the  Barriere  de 
la  Gare.  The  portion  of  Paris  included  between  this  curve  and 
that  part  of  the  mur  d'oclroi  extending  from  the  Barriere  de 
I'Knfer  to  that  of  la  Garc,  is  nearly  all  that  comes  within  4000 
metres  of  any  of  the  forta. 

Tlie  range  of  incendiary  projectiles^  however,  exceeds  that  dis- 
tance. The  len'inch  gun,  introduced  into  our  service  by  General 
Millar,*  has  thrown  a  shell  as  far  as  5000  yards,  or  4600  metres; 
and  this  we  believe  to  be  very  nearly  the  utmost  range,  with 
hollow  missiles,  of  any  piece  of  artillery  hitherto  invented.  With 
these  guns  the  portion  of  Paris  lo  the  south  which  might  be 
reacheil  from  the  forts,  would  be  limited  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
Ecolc  Mditaire  to  the  Pool  d'Austerliu,  and  from  thence  just 
clear  of  the  Place  du  Tr6ne.     To  the  east  another  portion  would 

*  Tlie  iiiveiitiun  of  tlicM  giuu  we  bclievr  to  be  iluc  la  G«ii«tb1  Pjtixlinni,  wlui,  awajv 
of  t|i«  viiurmmiily  ilMtnicdva  tllrct  of  liiells  ou  woodwoik,  Jii1pcid«'d  thtm  to  be  usnl 
on  lH>ud  tUlp  fur  the  puqxxe  of  5^mg  1iu-g«  ibelli  ytkh  nenrlf  tlic  ume  praciHob  ■■ 
Mtllil  aliot.    See  liU 'MituTclle  Forw  ^tuJlime,*  fuiii.  IfsiX 
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come  within  their  ran^e,  ibe  limit  of  which  would  be  a  line  drawn 

fmm  the  Btirriere  du  Trfine  to  the  western  angle  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Louis,  and  crjntinued  fcu>  meet  the  iniir  d'octrui  a  little  to 
the  weslwuTd  of  the  Barn^re  de  Si.  Denis.  These  two  jiorlioni 
together  amount  to  about  one-third  of  the  whole  apace  within  the 
mur  d'ocCroi ;  but  as  haidl;'  onc-teuib  of  them  is  occupied  hy 
houses,  we  may  safely  say  that  not  more  than  one-tweniielh  of  the 
habitations  of  Pariis  are  exposed  to  be  seriously  injured  by  the 
actual  fire  nf  the  forts. 

In  M.  Arago's  work  we  find  it  asserted  that  on  several  different 
occasions  pieces,  of  arltUcry  have  been  used  which  pnijected  shells 
as  far  as  6000  metres.  Among  tbe  instances  mentioned,  the  only 
one  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  of  tbe  miirlars  cast  at  Se- 
ville, and  afterwards  employed  against  Cadiz  by  Marshal  SouH,  in 
1811.  The  pieces  used  on  thai  occasion,  of  which  one  now  stands  in 
St.  James's  Pfirk  near  the  Treasury,  were  of  the  sort  invented  in 
1805  by  M,  de  ViUantrois,  a  colonel  in  the  French  artdlcry,  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  Napoleon,  who  required  that  artillery  should 
he  constructed  to  throw  shells  to  grent  distances  for  the  purpose 
of  keepiog^  00*  Brili&b  criiizers,  '  It  was,'  says  Satas,  'with  this 
species  of  gun  that  the  French  attempted  tu  bombard  Cadiz  in 
1811,  and  succeeded — in  making  much  noise.'*  I'he  extent  of 
their  range,  however,  was  at  the  time,  and  still  is,  ccnsidcred  enor- 
mous. Some  of  the  shells,  fired  from  Fort  Napoleon  on  the 
Cabezuela,  passed  quite  over  CadiK  and  fellioto  the  s,effl  beyond  it 
to  the  north,  and,  »e  believe,  also  to  the  south,  of  Fort  St. 
Calberijie,  They  must  have  ranged,  therefore,  no  less  than  6200 
yards,  or  'i670  metres — upwards  of  three  miles  and  a  half!  This, 
however,  was  the  e:ttremc  :  their  mean  rang;e  may  be  considered  to 
have  eslended  abnut  as  far  as  the  Square  of  San  Antonio,  the  dis- 
tance of  which  from  Fort  Napoleon  is  5800  yards  or  5300  metres. 
But  the  shells  then  used  could  hardly  be  called  incendiary 
projectiles.  To  extend  their  range  they  were  half  filled  with  leaden 
bullets,  leaving  mom  iov  no  more  than  just  sufficient  powder  to 
burst  ihcm.  Owing  to  their  long  flight  their  effects  were  very 
uncertain,  and  they  generally  explotled  either  high  in  the  air  or 
after  having  buried  (betuselves  in  the  ground,  Kven  when  their 
explosion  was  most  accurate  they  did  but  little  damage.  One  of 
ihe  very  first  fell  and  burst  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  com- 
matidifil;  officer  of  the  British  artillery,  Colimel  Duncan,  The 
concussion  of  its  explosion  merely  broke  some  windows,  and  the 
house  continued  to  be  occupied  as  befure.  Altogether  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  people  were  injured  by  them,  and  it  literally 
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became  an  amusement  for  ihe  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  to  walch  iiifir 
fiig;lit  ilirough  the  air.* 

It  (Joes  nnt  retjuirc  mucli  science  to  know  (hat  the  distance  lo 
whifh  it  b  pnssil>le  to  project  a  briJy  of  ^iven  ttiagnitmJc  will 
increase  wiih  its  wei^rht — thai  ^  solid  shot  admits  of  bcinrr  tliruwn 
fui'iher  than  a  hollow  shell  nf  the  same  diameter — a  leaden  ball 
further  than  an  iron  one.  So'lid  shflts  are  nat  incendiary  pro- 
jectiles, and  the  damage  nlnrh  they  are  cnpable  of  doings  to  a 
tuwn,  ivhen  thrown  from  great  distances  at  high  angles  of  ele- 
vaiinn*  is  so  small  that  it  never  wiuld  he  worth  while  lo  employ 
them  in  that  manner.  The  utmost  distance  that  we  know  ii{  to 
which  the  flight  of  a  Congrcve  rocket  has  exiemded,  is  SHOO 
yards.  We  believe  no  incendiary  projectile  has  ever  ranged 
much  further  than  4600  metres;  and  the  greatest  range  which 
British  arliliery  has  ever  attnined  was  from  the  5G-]wuiider  in- 
vented liy  M  r.  Monk,  which  at  an  angle  of  elevation  of  32"  sent  a 
shot  57^0  yards,  or  three  miles  and  a  quarter-  It  may  appear  at 
first  sight  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  range  of  projectiles,  and 
that  it  might  be  increased  to  any  extent  hy  increasing  the  charge 
of  powder  and  the  size  of  the  shot  or  shell ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  for  it  is  not  found  that  the  velocity  imparted  to  ibe  pro- 
jectile increases  in  nnvthing  like  the  same  proportion  with  the 
charge  of  powder.  Beyond  a  certain  exlent  (he  reverse  has.  in 
some  instances^  been  found  to  be  the  case,  and  the  reason  for  it 
IS  Simple  enough.  It  arises  from  the  whole  m.a59  of  gunpowder 
not  taking  fire  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  thnt  a  portion  of  it  is  blown  out  of  ibe  piece  unig- 
micd,  and  (lie  effect  of  this  sm>erfIuoUs  portion  is  rather  to 
diminish  than  incicasc  the  force  of  the  rest  of  the  charge.  Until, 
therefore,  some  new  jwwer  slinll  be  introduced  inio  the  practice 
of  artillery,  we  must  continue  to  disregard  nsseriiods  as  to  what 
theorists  say  mtffht  be  done,  and  adhere  to  our  present  creed 
that  incendiary  projectiles  cannot  be  made  to  range  inuch  further 
than  JGUU  metres,  nor  solid  iron  sbols  much  beyon«i  ^7'2i}  yards. 

Though  the  threat  of  a  bcimbardineiit  would  proliably  have 
due  wejjtht  with  the  refractory  populace,  the  fortificntions  afford 
other  means  of  keeping  ihcm  in  subjection  ;  and  these  so  effec- 
tive, that  the  necessity  for  openly  employing  force  neetl  hardly 
ever  arise*     On  the  first  manifestation  of  discontent,  the  troops 

*  It  vta«  siaf«Hi  by  M.  Alliid,  wbi>  ptC'Kiired  the  lle|MiTt  au  the  lUTDiimeiil  of  Pncii  to 
thr  Cliatiilicr  (if  Dcpullri.  tliiif  unly  mie  such  gun  was  ciia!  ul  Si^vllli^  aiid  emplofcd 
Agaiiiat  Citdlz,  nikd  llinC  it  no  loiigc!!  exist*.  TLii  iiarniilnk?.  Tlin^  u^rc  t^vrulf- 
Mveii  cul  at  S«vJn«,  two  of  wbicli  w«r9  nevci  bored,  aiitl  remain  in  lite  foundry.  Of 
the-  titeiily-tlfe  (^nipluy-C'd  ag&iijil  Citdii,  t«ii  aio  ilill  llieif',  ikiid  ohe-  ii  in  Sh  Jumes'i 
I'ailc  111  ijjiidnii.  We  have  been  infonned  llint  tlie  rernaiiiiiiif  fou.i[pen  wKce  lak«iL 
awikf  I17  llieFreiicb  in  1823. 
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in  ihe  forts  might  he  increaseil  nilhuiul  making  any  show  ofprepa- 
ratifjii.  As  4000  men  wouM  he  bul  fiinoderflte  avtraoje  for  the 
garrisons  I >f  the  for(s.  of  which  i here  are  sixtRcn.  a  force  might 
thus  he  drawn  rnuiid  Parts  iif  tu»t  teas  th:in  60,000.  These 
troops,  all  rcmuvetl  fruin  free  intercourse  with  iho  citizens,  wouhl 
he  hltle  Habli;  to  the  reductions  which  have  in  fact  been  the  main 
cause  of  everything  that  has  been  railed  a  victory  of  the  people; 
and,  what  is  not  less  imyiortanl,  a  mutinous  or  rcbelhiius  concert 
among  the  military  bmUes  iheinselves  would  be  hardly  jrogsible. 

All  the  avenues  being  euromanded,  the  inhabitants  might  goon 
be  made  to  feel  that  )bey  were  not  only  prisoners,  but  in  abso- 
lute dependence  for  subsistence  on  their  gaolers.  The  pressure 
might  be  lightened  or  relaxed  according  lo  circumstances.  At 
first  a  strict  system  of  passports  might  be  enforced — then  the 
gates  closed — finally  ihe  supplies  might  be  inierrupteil.  These 
measures  might  be  earned  Lfilo  efl'eet  with  the  greater  rigour, 
as  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  keep  the  principal  slrengtb  of 
ibe  troops  within  the  forts.  On  the  contrary,  each  fort  would 
serve  as  a  base  from  whence  detachments  might  he  pushed  to 
occupy  positions  near  to,  or,  if  needful,  even  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city.  If  some  extreme  excitement  should  lead  the  populace  to 
attack  the  troops,  niul  if  by  any  miracle  they  were  to  succeed  so 
far  as  lo  drive  them  out  of  the  enceinte,  it  would  avail  them 
nothing  as  long  as  the  fona  remaiucd  unconquered. 

But  in  fact  there  never  ought  to  be  any  difficulty  in  suppress- 
ing a  revolt  in  a  large  town  whore  the  authorities  can  command 
the  services  of  a  strong  body  of  IriKips  and  a  competent  general. 
Let  us  for  a  rnonicnt  suppose  ilie  whole  population  of  a  city  like 
Paris  in  arms  against  ihe  government,  with  lenders  possessiog  even 
the  greatest  military  skill.  Incapable  of  forming  themselves  into 
a  manceuvrinif  force,  and  without  artillery,  the  insurgents  would 
not  venture  into  contact  with  the  regular  troops  out  of  the  cily 
or  in  the  open  spaces  within  its  circumference.  They  would 
erect  barricades,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  aLJvanlages  which 
Ihe  occupation  of  the  houses  would  give  ihem  over  troops  in  the 
street,  would  stand  on  the  defensive.  Let  us  suppose  these  bar- 
ricades, unlike  those  of  I8S0,  which  the  triMips  in  no  one  instance 
failed  to  surmount,  to  be  really  formidable  defences,  which  the 
barricades  of  June.  lS.i'1,  against  I.nuis  Philippe  himself  were. 
So  far  they  miaht  be  successful  and  bid  defiance  to  the  goi-em- 
ment.  But  nliat  is  to  prevent  the  troops  from  erecting  counier- 
barticades,  and  alsfi  standing  on  the  delensive?  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  government,  deserving  of  the  name,  would  wait  till  an 
tmibreak  actually  occinred,  as  in  1830:  but  even  at  that  crisis, 
if  the  handful  of  soldiery  had  been  directed  with  ordinary  prU' 
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dence.  aSairs  would,  in  all  human  prubabilitj,  h&ve  turned  out 
very  differenll^'.  Afler  a  series  of  false  movements  and  blunders 
(see  Q.  R.,  vol.  xliv.),  the  only  effect  of  which  was  to  encourage 
llie  insurgents,  the  troops,  tljoug;h  uncon(]Uered,  were  withdrawn, 
leaving'  the  scepire  of  France  to  whoever  should  have  the  bohloess 
to  grasp  it. 

That  such  would  ever  be  the  re«uH  under  an  energetic  p:overn- 
ment.  with  the  troopa  undchauchcd^  we  do  not  believe.  In  case 
of  an  InsuiTection  being  anticipated,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  beforehand  on  the  difierent  puints  which  it  Mould  be 
advisable  to  occupy  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  olf  the  coinmunica- 
tluns  and  blnckading  the  city,  or  such  parts  of  it  as  shnuld  he 
known  to  contain  ihe  chief  strength  of  ibe  (liBaffected.  All  the 
necessary  preparatioos  might  he  quietly  made,  so  that  the  people 
ahoutd  know  tiothinig  nf  wbaL  ivas  inteitdetl  to  he  dune,  till, 
having  risen  ia  rebellion,  they  would  suddenly  find  themselves 
hemmed  in  an  every  side. 

But,  though  the  forts  would  give  *lecisive  advantages  to  the 
trcKfps  in  any  encounter  with  the  inhabitants,  it  is  not  on  this 
that  the  power  derived  from  the  new  system  principally  depends. 
Its  source  will  be  found  in  the  accumulation  of  mitiUU'y  strength 
in  aud  around  the  capital,  the  almost  necessary  conaetiuence  of 
the  great  military  establishments  just  created.  Have  barracks  for 
60.000  men  been  built  at  a  vast  expense  to  remain  unoccupied? 
Are  the  thirty-three  [jowdcr  magazines,  so  well  constructed^  so  dry 
— s/)  fit  lo  hold  powder^to  he  turned  to  no  account?  In  short, 
the  capital  of  France  is  a  vast  fortress — the  largest  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  air  of  a  fortress  is  not  a  congenial  atmosphere  for  liberty. 
We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  thai  the  prospect  of  the  French 
legislature  having  (o  deliberate  in  all  future  times  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  gigantic  garrison  should  have  startled  its  members,  in- 
cluding even  some  of  those  who  originally  voUkI  for  the  royal 
project ;  but  it  was  needless  to  stipulate  that  the  works  should  not 
be  armed  with  artillery  except  in  case  of  war,  for  when  domestic 
foes  are  to  be  resisted  it  will  be  done,  as  we  have  already  ahown, 
not  by  heavy  artillery  but  by  troops.  They  should  rather  have 
provided  against  the  forts  being  garrisoned.  But  then  it  must 
he  owned  that  it  would  he  infiiiitely  more  dangerous  lo  intrust 
these  formidable  works  to  any  other  keeping  than  that  of  the 
executive  government.  M,  Joly,  on  the  ^th  May,  1845,  said 
that  the  only  object  of  the  fortificattons  was  to  '  fortify  pOuntr^— 
and  such  will  certainly  be  their  effect  whatever  may  have  been 
their  object.  M.  Duchatel,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  replied  on 
the  6lh — and  the  admission  made  in  this  reply  is  remarkable — 
that  they  were  intended  to  'fortify  order,  which  is  as  necessary 
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to  liberty  as  to  power,  and  without  wbich  there  is  no  desirable 
liberty.'  In  liow  Tar  M.  DuchatcL's  notions  of  Jtheriy  may 
coincide  with  the  usual  Parisinn  theories  on  that  subject,  we  shall 
not  now  stop  lo  Inquire.  It  is  evident  that  the  physical  force  ai 
the  Pari^inn  populace,  so  apparently  omnipotent  in  all  the  phases 
of  the  revolution  down  lo  1830,  will  be  benceforwanl  nullified: 
ihe  ultimate  power  vested  in  the  army — the  slability  of  the  govern- 
ment dependent  simply  on  the  fidelity  of  the  troops-  As  the 
London  '  Examiner'  truly  and  wittily  said  some  years  nj^o,  they 
were  flattered  with  the  promise  of  a  cuirass,  and  ihey  have  got  a 
itrait-waistco9t-  We  sincerely  hope  no  outbreak  of  insanity  m-iy 
brings  the  fact  to  the  teat.  But  it  is  time  to  look  at  the  fortifica- 
tions with  reference  lo  the  avowed  purpfises  of  their  erection. 

We  are  satisfied  that  in  an  ordinary  war,  in  which  there  should 
be  no  question  as  to  the  right  lr>  the  throne  of  France^  the  capture 
of  Paris,  supposing  it  to  be  unfurttficdj  would  be  no  otherwise  aO 
object  with  a  hostile  power  than  as  a  circumstance  of  triumph 
and  an  opportunity  of  obtaining;  supplies  and  raising  contributions 
— iti  a  word,  that  it  would  have  nn  matifrial  influence  on  the 
military  results  of  the  wnr,  In  the  ordinary  course  of  strate^es 
Paris  would  never  be  attacked  till  the  arnmies  of  France  bad  been 
so  defeated  and  broken  that  the  mere  possessioa  of  llie  capital 
would  he  a  matter  of  little  comparative  importance.  True,  it  has 
been  twice  occupied  by  foreign  armies;  but  these  were  in  neither 
case  hofiile  armies.  Professing  friendship,  and  no  wish  but  to 
assist  the  legitimate  authority,  they  raittc  and  were  received  as 
deliverers  and  benefactors ;  and  the  periods  of  their  occupation 
were  as  tranquil^  as  bappy,  as  free,  and  as  brilliant  days  as  that 
city  ever  saw.  The  vanity  of  the  people  has  been  since  acted 
upon  to  consider  the  'occupation'  with  bitterness;  but  a  proper 
Sentiment  of  patrioti&m  would  see,  and  did  at  the  time  see,  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  a  friendly  consideration  for  the 
feelirtfrg  and  a  true  appreciation  of  the  interests  of  the  French 
nation,  and  that  the  one  unprincipled  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  at  that  time  the  object  of  their  own  bitter  eserra- 
lion,*  being  got  rid  of,  the  foreign  armies  were  no  longer  enemies 
and  invaders,  but  allies  and  g-uests.  Our  opinion  of  the  maffimm 
opus  of  Louis  Philippe^  therefore,  is,  that  there  never  was  so  vast 
and  so  expensive  a  work  wbich  was  less  likely  to  prove  service- 
able with  reference  to  the  avowed  object  of  its  audior.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  implies  that  in  our  notion  the  fortifications 


*  It  iT&>  only  by  tlic  inlerference  of  tli«  Alljt'd  Cotn  matiden  tlial  the  |KiptJi!l4iEion  of 
Psri)  wmv  prevented  in  L615  fruni  piiIlli^K  iJtiwn  Bu'(ii>a|KUt«''i  *l4iue  frvm  (be  column 
in  the  Place  VenUSme,  which  tlicy  were  al>out  In  do  in  a  rio1«nC  and  clumiy  wax  '''^t 
would  have  CDiUjigcied  the  licnb*  and  livctor  the  Djwratori. 
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do  not  render  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  n  fr>reign  arm;  more 
(lilTicull.  Quite  the  contrary.  We  brljeve  that,  tliey  would  renflcr 
a  capture  by  rcg'uliir  siege  nearly  im]n>ssible ;  but  our  vie*  is, 
ttiat  the  efficacy  of  thu^sc  works  as  defences  will  never  be  brought 
to  the  test,  for  tbe  quesliun  of  the  military  safety  of  France  must 
be  decided  long  before  any  invader  could  lliink  of  attacking- the 
capital,  and  decided  probably  by  events  in  which  she  ahuuld  have 
no  share. 

Still,  this  '  monster' fortress  is  a  grand  military  curiosity,  and 
as  sucli  is  well  worih  examining  ; — the  more  so  as  the  mode 
of  the  construction,  that  of  a  line  of  detaehed  forts  beyond  an 
'  enceinte  continue,'  ihoUgh  not  altogether  new  in  theory,  is,  aS  a 
re'gidar  system,  new  in  practice,  and  one,  too,  which  has  already 
been  largely  adopted  by  other  nations,  who,  however,  have  applied 
it  not  to  their  capitals,  but  to  fnmtirr  towns. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  works  at  Paris,  while  they  fully  answer 
what  vvc  suppose  to  be  their  original  purpose  of  pulling;  the 
capital  in  a  cage,  will  stand  the  severest  criticism  if  considered 
wiib  reference  to  their  ostensible  and  ])ossible  eventual  object  of 
resisting  a  hostile  sieg;e.  This  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  show, 
and  also,  th^il  fleld-wiirks,  the  use  of  which  in  the  present  cnse 
has  been  advocated  by  respectable  authorities,  are  not  cnpabSe  of 
being  applied  with  advantage  lo  the  fortification  of  large  towns. 
But  there  are  some  preliminary  points  on  which  our  non-military 
readers  may  perhaps  thank  us  for  a  few  observations.  These 
are — the  nature  and  extent  of  ihe  wants  of  an  army  in  ibe  field. 
and  the  means  usually  resorted  to  of  supplying  them ;  the  differ- 
ence bcliveen  the  fortificaiion  of  a  permanent  nature,  usually 
applied  In  making  towns  defensible,  and  that  of  a  slighter  descrip- 
tion, having  generally  for  its  temporary  object  the  strengthening 
of  positions  occupieil  by  armies  in  the  field;  and  the  mode  of 
attacking  each  of  ihesc  two  sorts  of  fortification. 

When  a  man  is  required  to  be  capable  of  unremitting  exertion 
for  a  lengthened  period,  lo  endure  the  march  by  day,  the  watch 
by  night,  and  lo  be  ready  at  all  limes  to  act  vrith  energy,  it  i^ 
clear  that  his  physical  powers  must  be  well  supported.  Every 
man  must  have  his  meals  wherever  he  may  be.  Fifty  thousand 
men  would  be  (*i  lillle  use  for  much  more  than  a  day  without  fifty 
thousand  rations.  Courage,  resolution,  the  greatest  menial  energy, 
would  avail  them  little;  their  arms  would  fall  from  their  relaxed 
grasp,  anil  thcLr  nerveless  limbs  refuse  to  support  them.  It  is 
true  tliat  robust  and  hardy  individuals  have  often  proved  ihem- 
sdves  capable  of  continued  exertion  for  considerable  periods  of 
lime,  with  but  uncertain  and  scanty  supplies  of  food ;  but  such 
deficiencies  tell   fearfully  on  the  general  s  means,  by  diminishing 
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not  merely  the  spirit  but  the  actunl  numbers  of  bis  men.     The 

proportion  of  sick,  always  witisiderable,  is  sur<r  Ui  increase  in  the 
ratlij  of  the  hardships  endured ;  atiiL  formidable  armies  Lave 
melted  away  to  nolbing  under  their  influence,  in  incredibly  short 
spaces  of  time. 

If  it  is  of  vital  consequence  lo  preserve  ibe  health  of  those  who 
are  well,  it  is  scarcely  less  imporlant  that  prompt  and  constant 
eare  should  be  taken  of  the  sick  It  is  evident  Uiat  ibe  sliglilest 
indisposition  must  render  a  soldier  unable  to  perform  his  duty 
when  thai  requires  him  Ki  walk  twenty  or  perhaps  thirty  miles  ia 
a  day,  with  twenty  pounds'  weight  od  his  back,  besides  bis  Diusket 
ond  ammunitiori,  which  together  weigh  seventeen  pounds  more; 
and  to  be  ready  In  fight  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night.  The 
most  trifling  accident  on  the  line  of  march,  such  as  bbsteriniS!  bis 
fool  or  straining'  his  ankle,  may  throw  bim  out  of  the  ranks,  and 
days  may  elapse  before  he  is  a^ain  fit  to  join.  From  watit  of 
timely  medical  attention  slight  indisposition  becomes  serious 
illness,  and  serious  illness  soon  ends  in  death.  When  inade- 
quate provision  is  inaile  for  the  sitk  as  they  leave  their  ranks, 
very  few  ever  rejoin  them.;  and  even  the  ordinary  infirmities  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable  cause  an  incessant  and  copious 
drain  on  the  effective  strength  of  the  forces.  Whenj  on  the 
contrary,  the  gick  5nd  ready  assistance  and  relief,  every  bait 
made  by  the  army  enables  numbers  to  rejoin  their  corpSt  and 
the  diminution  of  foi^e  becomes  much  lesS'  considerable.  The 
number  of  those  who  perish  in  battle,  or  afterwards  Irom  wounds, 
is  small  compared  to  those  who  die  from  other  causes-  Duririfj- 
the  last  three  years  of  ibe  Peninsular  war,  the  total  number  of 
deaths  in  the  British  army  amounted  annually  to  about  15  per 
rent,  of  the  whole  force.  Of  these  only  4  per  cent,  died  in  battle, 
or  of  wounds  which  proved  fatal  soon  alter.  The  number  of  meij 
sick  in  hospital  usually  averaged  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
In  less  than  three  years  and  a  b&lf,  out  of  a  force  the  average 
strength  of  which  ivns  Gl.oOO  men,  nearly  34,000  died,  and  of 
these  only  one-fourth  fell  by  the  sword  j  and  ibis  enormous 
mortality  occurred  among:  *»  body  of  men  all  of  whom,  a  short 
time  ]»reviously,  must  have  been  in  the  healthiest  vigour  of  youth 
or  prime  of  manhood:  so  that  it  required  the  annual  sacrifice  of 
6400  able-bodied  men  to  keep  in  the  field  a  working  force  of  less 
than  50.000.*      If  such  was  the  amount  of  sulTering  and  Waste  of 

*  111  iLia  jmrlicuiar  tlipre  ii  n  lei  Dark  utile  (linvr<.-iice  tietw^eii  the  lund  anil  »ta- 
ppTvIce*.  The  Chniincl  FIl-^M,  which  wiwislwl  nf  twentj'-fouT  rail  nf  the  linp  wiih 
frig-atH,  flcr.,  on  ill  reluru  to  Torfciay  in  StfiUfcnlHT,  160'U,  after  a  fuur  niii|jili«'  eruiw, 
itat  o\\\y  tikleen  men  tn  hospital.  Tbe  avrriitfe  tniiTlnlity  in  Llie  Nary  in  the  yeiin 
1810,  IE,  0.11(1  12,  wu  only  3^  |icr  eenL  \  Hwcu  1.F<I30  it  bu  i^ot  lieeii  more  Fbaii  1-4 
pet  Mnt,  which  u  ]«»  tbmi  lb?  geHeral  BTer«g«  ainoiig  in«3  oT  Uw  Hme  mge  on  sUur*. 

life. 
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life,  when  ever^  expedient  was  adopted  ihat  foresight  could  sug- 
gest to  provide  proper  food  and  raiment,  and  e\'ery  other  altnin- 
&ble  comfort  bolli  in  stckne&s  and  licaltli,  what  must  it  be  when 
these  precautions  are  neglected  ?  Of  such  neglect  and  its  terrible 
and  execrable  consequences,  Napoleon's  eampaigns  of  181*2  and 
J  Si  3  afford  memorable  examples.  Frum  want  of  proper  sup- 
plies alone,  the  French  troops  perished  literally  by  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

tji  order  lo  provide  for  troops  in  the  field,  it  is  usual  to  establish 
magazines  as  near  the  seat  of  war  as  may  be  consistent  with  perfect 
security.  As  tlie  army  penetrates  into  the  enemy's  country,  the 
articles  are  gradually  sent  forward,  and  stores  are  accumulated 
wherever  convenience  combined  with  safely  may  render  it  ex- 
pedient. As  tbti  more  advanced  mag^azincs  become  exhausted, 
they  are  supplied  from  those  in  rear,  which  in  their  turn  are  re- 
plenished from  the  original  source.  To  protect  the  convoys  during 
their  transit,  ihey  are  escorted  by  bodies  of  Iroups  whose  strength 
must  of  course  depend  on  the  danger  apprehended  ;  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  magazines,  garrisons  are  lett  in  the  fortified  towns  or 
other  places  of  security  where  they  have  been  established.  There 
also  provision  is  made  for  the  sick  and  wounded  who,  according  as 
they  recover  or  become  hopelessly  disabled,  are  sent  forward  to 
the  army,  or  baclt  to  their  own  country.  Thus  a  chain  of  commu- 
nication is  kept  up  between  an  army  and  its  home;  and  this  is 
technically  called  its  line  of  operations ;  while  the  position  of  ihe 
original  accomulaUon  of  stores  is  callied  the  base  of  operatwtcs. 
In  the  field,  when  active  operations  are  in  progress,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  commissariat  must  be  accommodated  to  the  changes 
of  position.  Droves  of  cattle,  and  trains  of  waggoiis  containing 
provisions,  follow  within  a  short  distance  the  muvemenls  of  tlie 
army.  At  every  halt  the  cummissanat  of  each  division  establish 
their  dep6t  in  lis  rear.  From  these  a  depfll  for  each  brigade  is 
supplied,  from  whence  the  quarter- master  of  each  regiment  claims 
his  proporlion. 

VVhalever  supplies  can  be  obtained  in  the  country  occupied  by 
the  army,  are  of  course  collected  for  its  use  ;  but  -h  hen  the  force 
is  large,  the  great  additional  demand  for  food  must  s<:>oti  render  the 
supply  of  that  article  comparatively  scanty  :  and  a  large  army  can 
seldom,  except  under  circumstances  to  which  nc  shall  presently 
advert,  remain  for  any  length  of  time  concentrated  in  a  hostile 
country,  independent  of  the  resources  derived  from  its  own  base  of 
operations.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  maintenance  of  the  line 
of  operations  is  usually  of  the  last  importance.  When  it  is 
broken,  not  only  is  the  military  acuvily  of  an  army  paralyzed,  but 
its  very  e.xislence  placed  in  jeopardy, 
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This  rule,  though  general,  is  not,  however,  of  universal  applica- 
tion, Xlie  posseEsion  of  a  large  city  m&y  place  uI  the  command! 
ol  an  invading  army  such  Buiple  resources  as  lu  renJer  it  inde- 
pendent  of  an^  other;  nnd  this  can  hardl}'  fail  to  occur  when 
the  pupulalion  of  the  city  outnumbers  the  invEiding  forces  to  any 
great  extent.  The  supplies  of  fnoil  and  other  necessariea,  which 
have  been  for  ages  daily  flowing  in  at  every  gale  from  the  aur- 
rounding  country,  have  but  Co  he  increased,  and  that  perhaps  in 
no  very  great  proportion,  to  afford  suflicient  for  the  use  of  the 
invaders,  whci,  with  the  citizens  fit  their  mercy,  have  only  to  insist 
on  being  hrst  served.  Clothing  can  usually  be  obtained  in 
abundance,  and  on  such  occasions  larg-e  subsidies  of  itioney  have 
frequently  been  estorted.  Were  the  invaded  nation  to  cut  off 
supplies  from  the  invaders,  they  would  starve  their  own  city. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  remember,  when  in  the 
course  of  ti,ei.r  early  travels  tfiey  appn^ached  one  of  the  fortresses 
eelebralcd  in  modern  history,  feeling  some  disappointment  at  its  not 
presenting  that  formidable  appearance  which  they  had  anticipated. 
Instead  of  frowning  battlements  and  massive  towers,  they  beheld 
nothing  but  verdant  slopes  and  grassy  mounds  of  slight  elevation, 
raised,  an  inexperienced  person  might  suppose,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  suliurban  embellishment.  They  may  remember  too, 
how,  after  passing  through  the  ouLcr  defencesj  their  first  feeling 
of  disappointment  gave  way  to  astonishment  at  the  vast  size  and 
extent  of  the  component  parts  of  the  fortification  ;  (he  high  walls, 
which  till  that  moment  had  been  concealed  from  their  view — the 
ditch  ur  moat  of  a  depth  and  width  surpassing  all  expectation — 
and  *S  they  crossed  it,  the  formidable  rows  «if  artillery  placed 
apparently  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  the  particular 
entrance  they  were  ajiproaching. 

Since  the  invenlicim  of  cannon  the  embattled  towers  of  the 
middle  ages  have  fallen  into  disuse  ;  —  they  are  now  either  restored 
or  imitated  only  as  objects  of  picturesque  beauty.  Even  when 
guimery  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  details  of  Its  cumbrous  macbi- 
nepy  of  the  rudest  description^  it  was  often  enough  to  place  a  few 
guns  in  battery  against  a  walled  town  to  induce  its  surrender  with- 
out dishonour  to  the  defenders;  so  sure  were  the  thickest  walls  to 
CTUmble  down  under  the  shock  of  iheir  fire.  Still  high  walls  con- 
tinued to  he  absolutely  necessary  la  the  security  of  fortresses;  as, 
but  for  such  an  obstacle,  an  enterprising  besieger  might  avail  bim- 
Belf  of  the  darkness  of  night  to  penetrate  at  some  unguarded  point ; 
but  it  became  a  problem  how  to  screen  them  from  an  enemy's 
artillery,  at  least  tiJl  be  should  have  arrived  quite  close  ui  them  : — 
and  this  has  been  solved  by  modern  fortification.  The  ramparts 
are  bug's  banks  of  earthy  and  they  are  rendered  inaccessible  from 
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without  by  having  their  exterior  faced  wilh  retaining-  walJs  of  brick 
or  stone.  As  the  rampart  rUes  directly  from  the  inner  e(!g^e  of 
the  dilch,  the  height  of  its  retaining  wall  is  c^jmprebended  be- 
tween it&  summit  FiTid  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  ;  and  the  ditch  is 
usually  of  such  depth  that  more  than  half  the  wall  is  sunk  below 
the  general  surface  of  the  ground,  and  of  course  concealed  from 
the  view  of  any  one  not  close  lo  the  outer  edge  of  the  ditch.  Thai 
portion  of  the  wall  which  extends  aWve  the  level  of  the  country, 
is  covered  by  raising  the  ground  outside  the  ditch.  To  enable 
the  garrison  to  command  this  elevated  portion  the  ramparts  are 
raised  ^nmewbat  ah^ne  the  walls  with  which  they  are  facod;  and 
all  ibis  upper  pnrt  consists  of  earth,  which,  when  its  exterior  is 
made  with  a  considerable  slope,  is  not  nearly  so  liable  lo  injury 
from  artillery  fire  as  masonry  ;  for  when  cannun-sbol  strike  a  honk 
of  earth  they  merely  bury  themselves  in  it,  and  do  but  little  damage. 
Instead  of  the  slight  parapet  walls  of  the  middle  ages,  sufficient 
to  protect  the  defenders  from  archery,  parapets  are  now  huge 
banks  of  earth  twenty  feet  thick.  Thus  military  architecture, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  accompaniment  of  war,  lias  lost 
what  it  once  possessed  of  picturcscjue  effect. 

Though  the  complicated  details  of  modern  fortifications,  whether 
seen  in  reality  or  in  maps  of  icivvns,  seem  highly  perplexing  to 
the  uninitiated,  the  general  principles  on  which  they  are  regulated 
are  extremely  simple.  The  cbief  conditions  to  fulfil  are — that 
no  walls  shall  be  seen  from  any  pari  of  the  neighbourhood  witbin 
such  a  distance  as  to  admit  of  being  battered  by  artillery  ;  that 
the  principal  wall  at  least,  enclosing  the  town,  shall  be  of  such 
heio^lit  as  to  render  the  chance  of  an  enemy  s  cOlennfj  by  surprise 
altogether  hopeless ;  and  that  the  wliole  surruundinfr  country 
within  range  of  the  cannon  of  the  fortress  shall  be  everywhere 
open  to  its  fife,  so  that  an  enemy  shall  not  be  able  to  approach  it 
in  any  direction,  or  remain  anywhere  near  it,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  almost  certain  destruclinn.  The  mode  of  ensuring  the 
fulfilment  of  the  first  of  these  conditions  we  have  already  notice(,l,j 
and  our  readers  will  perceive  no  dLfficulty  as  to  the  oilier  two,.] 
Besides  all  this,  fortresses  are  usually  furtlier  strengthened  bj"] 
the  addition,  beyond  the  priiicipal  ditch,  of  a  second  line  of  defen- 
sive works,  with  deep  iliLches,  scarcely  less  formidable  than  the 
main  enclosure  itself;  and  the  whole  works  are  so  arranged  and 
mutually  adapted  to  each  other,  that  every  part  of  the  ditch  it 
commanded  from  some  point  of  the  interior  delences.  It  is  this 
arrangement,  together  with  the  variety  of  forms  given  to  the  out- 
works, according  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  are  in-' 
tended,  which  causes  the  complication  of  detjiil  alxive  alluded  to. 

It  is  apparent  that  to  take  a  town  tlius  fortified  and  resolutely 
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tlefenided,  must  be  d  work  of  no  small  difficulty  ;  indeed  the  siege 

of  a  large  fortress  is,  under  the  most  favourable  tircumslances,  aa 
undertaking  of  great  magnitude;  but  whien  the  besiefjer  is  far 
from  bis  resourcea,  and  dependant  for  his  varitms  supplies  on  lapd 
carriage,  slow  and  espensive  at  best,  and  liable  lo  interruptions 
of  all  kinds,  tlie  amount  of  pxertinn  necessary  to  bnng  it  t<i  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  becomes  vastly  increased. 

The  first  object  of  the  besiegers  is  to  subdue  the  artillery  fire  of 
the  fortress  sufficiently  to  admit  of  their  sccomplishin^  llie  second— 
which  is  to  place  a  battery  of  cannon  near  enough  lo  the  edge  of 
the  great  ditch,  tn  effect,  in  the  wall  of  the  main  rampart,  a  breach 
through  which  they  may  ultimately  force  their  way  ioto  the  place. 
But  il  is  evident  that  the  artillery  cannot  well  co'me  neur  enough 
to  operate  with  eflecl,  without  being  themselves  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  besieged  ;  and,  without  cover  in  the  open  country, 
they  aiuld  hardly  be  especled  tn  prevail  against  enemies  protected 
by  strong  earthen  pfirapels:  the  besiegers  must,  therefore,  build 
similar  parapets  to  protect  their  men  and  guns.  To  dp  this,  it 
is  necessary  to  assemble  large  parties  of  workmen,  who  require  to 
be  sup|>orted  by  an  armed  force  strong  enough  lo  resist  any  effort 
the  garrison  may  make  to  interrupt  the  labour;  and  both  must 
be  covered,  at  least  during  day-light,  from  their  enemy's  fire. 

The  fortress  is  surrounded  by  troops,  of  course  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  its  guns,  during  the  day-time,  and  \\\e  defenders  are 
completely  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  to  prevent  them  from  gaining 
intelligence  of  what  is  parsing  without.  The  intentions  of  the 
besiegers  with  resjrecl  to  the  side  of  the  fortress  on  which  the 
attack  is  tn  be  made,  and  the  day  <ind  hour  of  its  commencement, 
are  carefully  concealed  ;  the  garrison  is,  if  possible,  mystified  by 
false  demonstrations  on  all  these  points.  Towards  evening,  when 
the  night  is  expected  to  he  dark,  two  bodies  of  troops  are  quietly  as- 
sembled— one  armed  in  the  usual  way  for  battle,  and  strong  enough 
lo  repel,  if  necessary,  the  most  vigorous  sortie  of  the  garrison — the 
other  without  arms  aiid  supplied  merely  with  tools  proper  for 
breaking  the  ground  and  throwing  up  earth.  As  evening  darkens 
inki  night  the  armed  body  silently  approaches  the  fortress,  and  is 
extended  ready  for  action  just  in  front  of  the  ground  where  the 
work  is  to  be  commenced.  Close  behind  them  come  the  working 
party,  who  are  arranged  by  the  engineers  in  a  row,  occupying  a 
long  line  curved  inwards,  so  as  to  he  everywhere  nearly  equidis- 
tant from  the  fortress.  Every  man  then  proceeds  to  excavate  bis 
portion  of  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  about  three  feet,  or  half  his 
height;  and  the  earth  obtained  from  the  escavalion  he  throws  up 
on  the  side  of  ihe  fortress.  Thus,  before  morning,  a  long  trench 
has  been  made,  with  a  great  bank  of  earth  in  front  of  it,  in  which 
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the  armed  parly  take  rcfu^ej,  and  where  they  may  remain  ron- 
ceale*!  from  the  garrison  antl  prelly  welt  jiroiecled  from  its  fire. 

To  get  backwards  and  forwards  hetweeti  their  campormaia 
position  and  this  trench- — which,  fr(im  its  direction  with  respect 
Xti  the  ficrlificaiinna,  is  callicd  the  first  '  paTn-Uel' — one  or  more 
trenrhcs  are  made  by  the  same  kind  of  irperntion  and  at  th«  same 
lime-,  ill  obiirjuc  directions,  or  with  alternate  changes  of  direction 
forming  zig-ziigs,  so  as  not  to  admit  nf  beinrr  seen  into  by  the 
garrison.  These  Hatter,  from  [heir  leading  lirwarda  the  fortress,  are 
called  '  approaches.'  During  the  day  the  trenches  are  widened, 
till  ™t  nightfikl]  they  have  atliuned  a  width  of  ten  or  twelve  feel, 
the  liank  in  frtint  bcin|? thickened  proportionably.  In  this  manner 
the  besiegers  ancceed  in  establisliing  a  tolerably  safe  position — 
near  enough  lo  ndmit  of  iLelr  heavy  artillery  acting  against  the 
fortress  with  effect — and  at  the  same  lime  a  nmd  by  wiiich  they 
may  bring  it  there  without  its  l>eing  interrupted  by  ike  garrison. 
The  next  thing'  to  be  done  is  to  raise,  by  the  same  kind  of  process, 
earthen  parapet3  for  their  biitterics  close  to  the  parallel — and  when 
these  are  completed,  the  heavy  firtiHery  J*  brought  forward  ami 
dislribulcd  in  the  different  batteries  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
of  the  besieger's  line,  so  that  their  fire  may  converge  on  that  part 
of  the  fortress  where  the  breach  is  to  be  made. 

Before  undertaking  a  siege  with  anything  like  a  fair  prospect 
of  success,  a  Commander  must  have  prondctl  artillery  sufficient 
to  overcome  that  of  the  place.  When,  therefore,  after  a  day  or 
two,  the  fire  of  the  besiegers  is  less  vigorously  returned  by  the 
garrison,  the  fnrnicr  may  approach  much  nearer  to  the  fortifi- 
cations with  comparative  impunity.  A  second  parallel  is  then 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lirst,  and  zig-zag  approaches, 
as  before,  to  lead  from  one  to  ihe  other.  In  this  manner,  by 
alternate  parallels  ami  approaches,  the  trenches  are  gradually 
extended  towards  the  place;  but  when  they  arrive  near  enough 
to  be  within  range  of  small  arms,  it  becomes  necessary  lo  adopt 
a  moile  of  excavating  them  different  from  that  above  described, 
which  requires  the  troops  lo  work  in  a  row  ;  digging  the  whole 
trench  at  the  »anie  time  would  be  impracticable  under  musketry 
fire.  The  method  by  which  they  are  thus  extended  is  called  the 
'Sap" — whence  the  well-known  name  of  'Sappers' — and  a  de- 
scription of  this  operation  may  not  prove  uninteresting,  although 
we  fear  it  will  be  difficult  lo  divest  il  sufficiemly  of  technicalities. 

tt  is  of  imjiortance  to  the  besiegers  to  raise  the  banks  of  cnrlh 
in  front  of  their  trenches  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a  height  which 
will  cover  them  from  their  enemies'  fire.  To  facilitate  this  il 
is  customary  to  use  a  kind  of  baskets  of  a  cylindrical  form,  open 
at  both  ends,  about  three  feet  in  length  and  two  in  diameter, 
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wliicli,  being  placet!  on  end  In  a  row  and  fiUetl  with  earth,  form 
a  surt  u{  ivail  slmii^  enough  to  rcsi&t  mubkcL  ballsj  and  hig'b 
eaougli  ifl  cover  men  in  the  trt'ncbps.  They  have  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  rcndi?rtnj>  tba  bcLokft  of  efirtli  f:rnier  un  tbe  side  n^xt 
Lbe  trench,  and  also  steeper,  so  as  to  nfTord  more  efTcrluul  cover,  a 
matter  of  p;real  consequence  ivlien  near  the  plnce.  These  baskets, 
or  '  Gabions/  are  so  esapnlia]  tii  a  hesieifcr's  operations,  thai  pre- 
vious to  the  commeitcemenl  of  a  sieg'e  n.  vast  3t<ire  of  ibem  is 
alwnvs  provided.  Karh  sfipper,  when  at  work,  to  protect  himself 
in  front  rolls  before  hiin  a  large  giibion  rendered  nmslv el- proof  by 
being;  filled  wiib  Facines  (i.  (',  faggots  of  sliL-ks.  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter),  and  for  further  safely  he  is  g^enerally  armed 
with  a  helmet  and  cuirass. 

When  within  range  of  niuBkctry  fire,  instead  of  makinfj  the 
whole  trench  nt  once,  parties  i)f  snppcrs  ^nidu;illy  extend  the 
trenches  and  their  parapets  in  tbc  required  direetinus,  in  the  fol- 
l{>wing  manner.  One  sapper  digs  a  small  trench,  and.  as  he 
advances,  places  gabion  after  gabion,  which  he  filU  with  earth 
in  succes&inn.  He  is  closely  fnllowcd  by  a  second  sapper,  who 
enlarges  the  treocli  and  throws  the  earth  over  the  gabions ;  and  a 
third  and  a  fourth  in  succession,  who  enlarge  lbe  trentb  still 
further,  and  strengthen  the  parajict  with  the  earth  which  they 
throw  nut.  After  them  come  the  working  parties  of  infantry, 
who  complete  lbe  trenches  and  parapets  to  their  full  size.  By 
this,  means  the  besiegers  manage  to  carry  on  their  work  even 
under  fire,  though  the  operation  is  one  of  grc.it  danger  to  the 
sappers. 

As  fast  ns  the  trenches  and  parapets  are  complctetl  ibcy  are 
occupied  by  marksmen,  for  the  purpose  of  s.ubduing  the  fire  of 
the  fortress,  and  lessening  the  danger  to  the  working  parlies- 
As  the  besiegers  ndvance,  the  parallel  trenches  are  muliiphed 
in  all  directions,  and  every  individual  marksman  of  the  garrison 
bos  many  to  contend  with.  While  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  is 
thus  brought  against  the  defenders,  in  addition  to  that  from 
the  arliilery,  which  continues  to  the  last,  the  sappers  ply  their 
task,  and  gradually  but  surely  advance,  lili  at  length  their  lor- 
luoiis  paths  reach  the  edge  of  the  great  ditch  or  moat,  and  the 
walled  ramparts  arc  cxjiosed  to^  view.  To  effect  breaches  in 
these  with  battering- cannon  is  then  a  work  of  nu  great  difSeulty  ; 
and  thoush  the  besiegeri  during  ibcir  further  progress  may  have 
to  sustain  many  a  bUMjdy  conflict  and  suffer  more  than  one  severe 
repulse,  success  is  almost  sure  at  last,  and  generally  too  within  a 
period  which  may  he  calculated  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The 
increasing  dilapidation  of  the  fortifications,  caused  by  the  be- 
sieger's artillery,  renders  them,  daily  less  defensible.     The  ruined 
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raitiparU  open  jMiints  nf  access  lo  the  interior,  and  every  hour 
increases  the  anxious  tasks  of  ibe  defenders,  while  it  decreases 
their  numbers  and  spirits-  Meanwhile  the  besieg^ers  rench  the 
ditch  ljy  means  of  subterranean  passages  which  they  make  for 
that  purpose  ■  and  if  the  g^nrrison,  Laving  forlifictt  llie  breaches  in 
the  ramparts,  still  persist  in  the  defence,  tht;  sappers  continue  to 
advant'e  as  hpfore.  Slowly,  but  not  less  certninl}',  they  extend 
their  serpentine  path  across  the  ditch  and  up  the  breaches  till 
they  reach  itie  very  last  defences. 

When  this  has  occurred,  further  resistance  is  generally  consi- 
dered hapeless.,  and  the  risking^  an  assault  can  hardly  be  juslijied, 
unless  when  there  is  some  probability  of  cfTct^tual  succour  arriving' 
within  a  given  period  of  time.*  When  a  besieger's  troops  have 
been  irritated  by  the  hardships  and  difficulties  of  a  lon^  and 
obstinate  resistance,  it  ts  extremely  difficult  to  exercise  finy  con- 
trol over  them  at  the  Jtiomcnt  of  a  successful  assault.  The 
bonds  of  discipline  are  snapped;  and  it  hai  not  unfrequenlly 
occurred  thai  officers  hare  fallen  victims  to  their  humane  endea- 
vours to  restrain  their  men  from  violence  The  almost  unavoid- 
able fate  of  a  town  taken  by  storm  should,  iniiil  certainly,  have 
great  weig'ht  with  a  commandant,  in  addition  to  any  purely 
tflititary  reasons  which  he  may  have  for  not  pushing  matters  lo 
extremity. 

The  unprofessional  reader  will  by  this  time  have  formed  some 
idea  of  the  amount  of  force,  and  of  military  stores  and  material, 
which  a  general  must  have  at  his  command  before  undertaking 
a  siege.  He  will  understand  that  the  armed  force  which  guariis 
the  trenches  must  not  at  any  time  be  in  numbers  much  inferior 
to  the  garrison.  Their  number  is  usually  calculated  at  about 
three-fourths  of  the  latter  ;  for  it  never  could  be  expected  that 
the  whole  garrison  would  sally  forth  at  once,  leavine;  the  fortress 
totally  unguanled.  As  the  guard  of  the  trenches  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  them  evefy  twenty- 
four  fours;  and  they  should  have  at  least  two  days'  rest  for  every 
one  they  are  on  duty.  Thus  ihe  besicg-er  must  have  constantly 
in  readiness  three  times  ihe  uunahcr  of  m^n  required  for  each 
guard.  Then  the  working  parties  should  be  relieved  every 
eight  hour^,  and  should  have  twenty-four  hours'  rest  for  eight 


*  Tbii  gcimtll  principle'  tia>  long  Itmii,  a.ud,  in  ■pi(«  of  Napolean  oiid  Comot,  Htill 
u,  lield  to  lie  riglit  by  muW  iniljliiry  9utiiprili«»-  The  circumiiouces  under  which  an 
UKidi  mar  \x  ihtcatennl  irc  to  vnridiii  that  much  aUowiuic«  uu^bt  aJwHys  %9  tw  maUe 
for  n  cijtnniiiiiliint  wlia  hai  to  deliberate  on  theiii,  particularly  wlicii  lie  fasR  no-  cfrtain 
infunnu.lJiiii  aa  to  vrhal  i«  foning  Iwyoiid  xhe  wulli  oT  liia  ftirtren.  Tliou({li  it  aeeriii  lo 
be  tbd  8itD|ilt!.  ■traiftbtfnrn&rd  Jul;  of  a  «oMi«r  lo  Ktiil  lu  lie  lut,  ami  wv  vtuall)' 
■jmpAthu«  irieh  kbow  wbu  do  M,  yet  all  miul  o^ree  m  cnDd^mning  him  who  c&u>e» 
blwJ  10  kw  itied  without  tum*  proipecl  <af  bfneHl  to  the  cau*e  vbich  he  Ejpliold*. 
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hours'  wnrk ;  ao  that  ihe  whole  number  required  for  work  must 
be  four  times  as  great  as  the  part;  actualtji'  working.  Besides 
the  duties  peculiar  to  the  siegCi,  there  are  many  others  which,  in 
every  army,  mu^t  at  all  times,  be  provided  iot- — $uch  as  the 
guards  to  watch  the  approaches  lo  the  camp  or  to  keep 
order  within  it^  the  esairts  for  the  pniiection  of  the  sick  and 
woupded,  or  for  convoys  of  attires  and  provisions.  In  addition 
lo  the  infantry  and  cavalry  required  for  these  purposes,  the 
corps  of  sappers  and  miners  and  the  artillery  form  no  small 
items  in  the  xiLEmeiieal  amount  4if  a  besieging  armv~  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  thirty  thrmsantli  men  would  be  required  for  the  siege 
of  a  regularly  fortified  place,  with  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  ; 
and  that,  to  besiege  ten  tliousand  men,  more  than  fitly  thousand 
should  be  employed:  and  these  calculations  do  not  take  into 
acctmnt  I  lie  Constant  dram  on  the  force  caused  by  sickness  and 
casualties,  for  which  a  larg'c  allowance  must  g'enerally  be  made. 
The  transport  of  the  artillery  to  besiege  an  inland  fortress  of 
any  importance  is  nf  itself  a  very  serious  operalimn  ;  a  battering- 
train  (if  medium  size,  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition for  a  siege,  requires  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  horses 
to  draw  it. 

We  now  come  to  that  slighter  description  of  fortification  which 
IB  usually  applied  to  strengthen  the  positions  of  armies  in  the 
field-  Instead  of  vast  ramparts  faced  by  walls  thirty  feet  hig-h, 
with  ditches  twenty  feet  deep  and  forty  yards  wide,  the  defences 
of  what  are  termed  ■  field-works'  consist  chiefly  of  earthen 
breastworks  or  parapets,  eight  or  nine  feet  tn  height,  with  dittrhes 
in  front  of  thctn,  at  the  utmost  twelve  feet  deep,  and  perhaps 
eighteen  feel  wide.  These  are  strengthened  with  wooden  pali- 
sades and  other  obstacles  of  a  similar  description ;  and  various 
expedients  besides  arc  adopted  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
proach, and  its  danger,  of  course,  by  detaining  the  assailants  fot 
more  or  less  time  under  the  fire  of  the  defenders,  who  themselves 
are  in  cfunparativc  safety  behind  their  breastworks*  By  damming 
up  a  stream,  for  instance,  an  inundation  may  be  formed,  which,  if 
even  only  a  foot  or  two  in  depth,  may  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
defence;  or  steep  rockv  hills  may  be  scarped  so  as  lo  render 
iheir  ascent  impracticable ;  or  trees  may  be  cut  down  and  laid 
closely  together,  with  their  branches  towards  the  enemy,  so  as  to 
perplex  the  passiige  over  ground  otherwise  easy.  The  expedients 
are  as  various  as  the  citcu instances  of  the  locality  ;  and  the  skill 
of  the  engineer  is  never  more  tested  than  in  an  extensive  system 
of  fiekbdefcnces.  These  works  are,  however,  rarely  if  ever 
employed,  except  for  increasing  the  strength  of  positions  which 
already  possess  considerable  capabiliilies.      The  object  is  most 
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frequently  to  confer  advantd^es  in  a  6eld  f(  battle  on  the  weaker 
aide,  who,  being'  constrained  to  act  on  the  defensive,  usu^iUy 
retire  to  some  position  prtviou&ly  selected,  and  if  possible  f()r- 
tified.  which  an  enemy  cannot  venture  (o  pass  by  for  fear  of 
endangering^  hia  line  of  operations.  Or,  when  two  armies  are  in 
presence  of  each  other,  cither  side  may  raise  sUch  field-defenccs 
B»  the  time  and  (he  m'eaiis  ibey  iitay  happen  to  [wsscss  will  allow. 
Positions  also  occur  which  an  enemy  must  ncccssnirily  attack  in 
order  Ut  reach  a  capital  citv,  or  other  point  uC  vital  impurtaiice  to 
the  safely  ol  a  nation,  and  which,  not  admitting  of  hniiig:  occupied 
by  permanent  forlifications*  must  derive  their  strenglh  from  field- 
works.  The  celebrated  linos  before  Lisbon,  fortifie<l  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  1810,  were  of  this  sort.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppoi^e  that  these  defences,  which  Masseoa,  though 
he  remained  six  months  in  front  of  them,  did  not  even  venture  to 
nllack,  owed  their  strenjrlh  solely  to  the  artificial  means  em- 
ployed :  and  when  people  reason  on  the  use  of  field-lines  on 
other  occasions,  from  their  complete  success  in  this  instance,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  ibey 
were  applied.  Xhe  grtiUnd  was  remarkably  strnn^,  and  preaenled 
peculiar  facilities  for  being  further  siren piliened  by  field-worka  ; 
aud  the  jKisilion  was  incapable  of  beiiip  turned,  as  ils  flanks  rested 
on  the  Tagus  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  sea  on  the  other.  Never- 
theless, every  critic  but  a  Frenchman  must  admire  the  boldness 
of  that  military  genius  which,  in  defiance  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
war,  decided  on  occupying,  with  less  than  thirty  thousand  men,  a 
defensive  Hue  of  tweniy-four  miles;  neither  can  we  withhold  our 
admiration  from  the  consummate  skill  which,  exercised  in  the 
highest  branch  of  the  military  engineer's  art,  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering the  great  barrier  effectual. 

Experience  has  shown  that  field-fortificatiyns  ofi  ground  wliich 
offers  no  extraordinary  advantages  for  defence  do  not  afford  any- 
thing like  security  when  the  disparity  of  force  is  considerable. 
For  exaJnple,  Fort  Picurina  at  Eadajuz,  a  strong  field-work  with 
a  wet  ditch,  was  taken  at  the  first  assault,  when  that  town  was 
besieged  in  1812;  and  in  the  same  year  the  horn-work  of  St. 
Michael  also  fell  op  the  first  night  of  the  siege  of  Burgos.  The 
storming  by  Ijsrd  Hill's  corps  or  the  formidable  defences  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz.  an  event  uf  ibe  same  vear, 
may  also  be  (|uoled,  although  the  principal  works  partook  more 
of  the  permanent  than  the  field  character.  Perhaps,  Indeed,  it 
affords  even  a  better  example  than  either  of  the  other,  as  it  shows 
the  danger  which  may  arise  from  trusting  to  field'fonificaliona, 
even  when  ttiiey  are  combined  wilh  permanent  ones,  The  first 
work  attacked  by  Lord  Hill  on  that  occasion  was  Fort  Napoleon, 
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a  strong  field -redoubt,  though  not,  it  would  appear,  very  skilfully 
constructed,  ll  was  sturmed  in  a  few  mlnules  by  the  BnLis.h  lru(>ps> 
thuu^h  without  the  aid  of  artillery ;  and  the  garrison,  retreating 
into  the  perinanrol  t^ie  du  poiii,  were  so  closely  fuUowed  by  their 
ossaiLanu  ibaL  these  entered  pell-mell  with  ihenij  anil  they  bad  no 
choice  but  lo  coiitinue  their  retreat  aitross  the  hridge.  Thus  the 
los»  of  the  pennunent  defences  of  the  bridge  was  chiefly  uwJng  to 
there  being'  a  Beld-work  a  little  in  advance  of  them. 

The  mode  uf  attacking  field-works,  when  it  is  possible  to  g;et 
at  them,  is  simple  enough.  A  conceutrated  fire  of  field-artillery 
is  directed  on  the  part  intended  to  be  attacked,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  down  palisades  or  other  such  obstacles,  on  which  dep<>nd» 
the  dilliculty  of  access  to  the  breastworks.  When  it  is  supposed 
that  this  object  is  effected,  the  iroopis  rush  forwards,  preceded,  if 
oecesgAry,  by  parlies  carrying  short  ladders,  or  fagots  and  haybags 
to  throw  into  the  ditch  to  fill  it  up,  and  they  scramble  over  the 
defences  as  he&t  they  can.  When  an  attack  of  this  sort  succeeds, 
and  such  an  occurrence  is  by  no  means  rare,  it  lasts  perhaps  but  for 
a  few  minutes;  and  if  not  successful  at  first,  it  may  be  repeated 
at  very  sliurt  intervals,  and  each  lime  with  improved  chances, 
owing  to  the  greater  injury  the  works  must  hare  sustained. 

We  have  already  shown  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
which  an  invader  has  to  eiiConnler  i$  mttch  lessened  while  be 
holds  possession  of  a  large  town  within  bis  enemy's  frontier,  for 
it  gives  him  the  command  of  the  resources  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  relieves  him  from  dependence  oo  his  line  of  opera- 
tions. Hence  an  unfortified  city  is.  when  viewed  in  a  military 
light,  it  weak  point;  and  the  larger  the  city  the  greater  the 
weakness.  But  when  such  a  place  is  forlified  and  garrisoned, 
nut  only  is  the  weuk  point  pnitecteil,  but  a  serious  stumhlin[;-block 
is  ibrowti  in  the  way  of  the  invader,  whom  it  places  under  the 
necessity  either  of  undertaking  a  siege  or  of  leaving  behind  him 
a  |M>rtion  of  bis  army  to  protect  his  communications.  There  can 
be  nodoubtj  therefore,  that  fortifying  owy  large  city  increases  the 
power  of  resistance  to  invasion,  though  the  advantage  diminishes 
with  its  distance  from  the  frontier.  In  this  way  the  fortifications 
of  Paris  cannot  tail  to  have  considerable  effect,  though  nolj  we 
believe,  to  the  extent  which  their  advocates  claim  for  Lhem. 

Fortified  as  Paris  now  is,  it  runs  no  chance  of  ever  being- 
assailed  unless  in  a  war  waged  against  France  by  the  combined 
power  of  Europe.  Let  us  suppose  that  disastrous  reverses  have 
reduced  the  disposalile  force  of  France  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  that,  pressed  by  superior  numbers  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier,  seventy  thousand  were  to  retreat  lo  Paris,  and  the  re- 
mainder behind  the  Loire,  leaving  a  large  garrison  in  Lyons,  which 
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also  IS  now  very  slronjily  guardec!  with  detached  rort5.  If  the  in- 
vailers,  having  entered  Frante  on  tUenorth*easl,  were  to  endeavour 
to  penetrate  inlo  tlje  western  and  southern  provinces,  their  com- 
munications would  lie  liable  to  attack  frcitn  Paris  on  one  side,  and 
from  L^ons  on  the  other.  A  sieg:e  of  the  latter  cny  would  only 
protract  the  war,  and  give  time  for  recruiting  and  orgmiizing  the 
national  forces.  We  will  therefore  suppose — contrary  to  what 
we  believe  will  ever  lie  the  case  —  but  as  an  hypothesis — the 
enemy  determined  to  make  every  exertion  lo  gain  possession  of 
ihe  capilal,  with  the  hope  of  thereby  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy 
conclusion. 

To  reduce  Paris  by  a  blockade  would  be  a  hopeless  under- 
taking. The  closest  line  that  could  be  drawn  around  H,  outside 
the  forls,  for  such  a  purpiise,  would  be  not  less  than  forty-five 
miles  in  length.  The  forces  spread  over  ibis  extended  line 
would  be  liable  lo  be  attacked  by  a  large  army  on  any  point,  and. 
at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night,  without  the  least  previous 
notice.  As  neither  distant  marches  nor  compSeJc  movemenls 
would  be  necessary  for  such  attacks,  the  regular  troops  might  be 
reinforced  by  large  numbers  of  the  Notional  Guard.  Fighting 
almost  in  presence  of  their  friends,  the  youth  of  Paris  would  have 
every  incitement  lo  distinguish  themsetves ;  and  their  ardour  being- 
unchecked  by  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  military  servitude,  ibcy 
would  prove  truly  furmidable  opponents.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  blockaded  in  Paris,  might 
in  a  very  short  time  be  raised  to  a  hundred  thousand.  The  in- 
tervals between  the  detached  forts  afToril  every  facility  both  for 
sudden  advance  and  fur  safe  retreat.  The  ordinary  arrangement 
of  the  roads,  loo,  would  be  highly  unfavourable  to  a  blockading 
force.  The  principal  ones,  radiating  in  all  directions  from  the 
common  cenlre,  would  lead  ihe  French  trnops  at  once  and  with 
ease  lo  any  point  of  their  enemies'  line ;  whereas  every  movement 
of  the  latter  tit  concentrate  their  forces  would  have  to  he  made  by 
the  cross- roadsj  and  it  so  happens  that  those  in  the  neighbourhrxid 
of  Paris  are  bad  and  inlricrate.  If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  take 
into  consideration  the  difficulties  of  maintaining,  for  the  period  of 
time  necessary  to  retlucc  the  city  by  starvation,  a  long  line  of 
operations  llirough  a  hostile  country,  lo  support  the  vast  force  re- 
ijuired  for  a  blockade,  we  must  own  our  conviction  that  aucb  an 
undcrlakinfj  could  not  succed. 

To  besiege  Paris  would  be  scarcely  less  difficult.  Expe^ 
rience  has  shown  that  the  duration  of  a  siege,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  may  be  calcolnted  witL  some  degree  of  preci- 
sion, according  to  the  size  of  the  place  and  the  strength  of 
its  forlifieations ;  and  the  principle  having  been  applied  to  the 
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diCtached  forts,  it  has  been  maiolained  that  any  one  of  them  mig'ht 
be  taken  by  a  regular  sieg'e  tn  seven  or  eigbl  daja.  It  tnusl  be 
rememberedj  however,  that  such  calculations  have  always  pre- 
sumctl  the  besiegers  to  have  no  other  enemy  to  contend  with  than 
the  garrison  of  llie  place  atmckcd.  Now  it  would  very  much 
alter  the  case,  if,  in  addition  tn  its  own  garrisnn,  perhaps  three  or 
four  thousand  strone,  a  fort  were  to  be  defended  by  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  This  is  altogether  a  novel  case,  and  we  think 
gives  rise  to  a  curiouA  mililiiry  questiim.  The  old  inaxinis,  '  petite 
place,  mauvaise  place,"  and  ■  place  assiegee.  place  prise,"  are  here 
no  longer  applicable.  From  the  account  whicb  has  been  g^iven  of 
a  siege,  our  readers  will  understand  that,  the  whole  operation 
being  carried  on  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  troops  employed  should  be  covered  from  iheir 
fire  ;  ami  this  is  done  by  posting  them  in  long  trt-nches,  mostly 
parallel  to  the  forti fi caliona.  which  trenches  are  gradually  ex- 
tended towards  the  place  till  they  reach  it.  If  the  besieg'ers 
should  be  liable  n\  any  moment  to  be  attacked  by  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  men,  it  follows  that,  to  repel  them,  the  guard  of  the 
trenches  should  he  at  least  as  nuinenms  ;  but  on  llie  lowest  cal- 
culation it  would  take  about  ten  miles  of  trench  to  hold  such  a 
force.  Let  any  one  imog-ine  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
poured  suddenly  on  each  flank  of  a  beaieger.  1 1  may  be  urged, 
indeedj  that  sufficient  troops  might  at  all  times  be  held  in  readi' 
ness,  out  of  reat-h  of  the  guns  of  the  place,  to  assist  the  ^uard  ot 
the  trenches  if  they  should  he  attacked  by  greatly  superior  num- 
bers, so  as  to  secure  them  from  being  ultimately  overpowered; 
but  in  the  meantime  the  besiegers'  works  might  be  damaged  to  a 
great  extent,  their  guns  spiked,  their  magazines  blown  up.  Mis- 
chief might  be  done  in  a  few  minutes  which  it  would  take  days  to 
repair.  The  ordiiiarv  mode  of  carrying  on  a  siege  imperatively 
requires  that  the  guard  of  the  trenches  shall  be  strong  enough  to 
ensure  the  defeat  of  any  sortie  which  the  garrison  can  make ;  and 
that  guard  must  always  he  posted  quite  close  to  the  place  for  the 
protection  of  the  siege-works,  of  the  parties  cmployetl  in  fonvard- 
iiig  them,  and  also  of  ihe  artillery,  both  guna  aud  men.  How  a 
force  capable  of  resisting  such  sorties  as  we  have  mentioned  could 
he  so  posted,  and  at  ihc  same  tjjne  covered  from  the  fire  of  the 
place,  we  arc  quite  al  a  loss  to  imagine.  In  fact,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  that  the  usual  siege  operations  would  be  al  all  applicable 
in  such  a  case;  and  any  others  that  might  be  resorted  to  must 
he  matter  for  conjecture,  for  nn  flicge  has  ever  yet  taken  place 
under  anything  like  similar  circumstances.  In  whatever  way  the 
siege  might  be  conducted,  it  would  at  all  events,  by  reason  oi 
the  powerful  means  of  defence,  be  an  operation  of  great  mag- 
nitude. 
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nitude.  ll  would  be  necessary  fnr  an  enemy  to  lake  two  or  three 
of  tbe  forts,  before  be  could  aitaclt  the  '  enceinte  ;'  and  unless  he 
were  prepared  for  a  second  sipge  it  would  be  useless  to  cooimence 
the  first.  The  difficulties,  loo,  with  respect  to  the  line  of  opera^ 
tions,  would,  as  In  the  case  of  a  blockade,  be  very  great;  for,  in 
addition  tu  the  ordinary  8upj)ltea  of  an  army,  a  larg:e  battering^- 
train,  with  ammutiLtioTi  and  materia]  for  two  sieges,  would  be  re- 
quired  ;  and  in  case  of  failure  ihere  would  be  inut-h  risk  of  these 
bein§^  sacrificed,  tn  short  the  more  we  CKamine  the  difficuliics 
which  must  attend  the  attack  of  a  large  fortress  like  Paris  with  a 
permanent  '  enceinte  contioue '  and  an  extensive  system  of  de- 
tached furls,  and  capable  of  accommodatinir,  in  addition  to  lU 
own  garrison,  a  large  army,  the  more  we  incline  to  the  belief  that 
ibey  are  insuperable.  Whether  such  a  fortress  would  nut  be 
mure  in  the  way  of  an  iinvaiier  if  situated  cm  the  frontier,  like 
Coto^e  or  Coblenlz,  instead  uf  in  the  interior  like  Pari«,  is 
another  question. 

It  is  always  a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  what,  in  the  event 
of  a  city  belnar  besieged,  would  be  ibe  consequences  to  its  in- 
habitants. Fortifying  large  towns  has  generally  been  with  much 
reason  objected  to  by  ihe  citizens.  The  advanuiges  they  may  de- 
rive from  the  furlificalions  are  seldom  such  as  to  niake  up  for  the 
consequences  of  a  sio^c,  wliicb.  when  the  place  is  fortified  in  the 
ordinary  nianncr,  ate  disastrous,  in  the  extreme.  However  averse 
besiegers  may  be  to  injure  private  property,  or  to  hurl  non-com- 
batants, they  cannot  well  help  doing  bolh  by  the  fire  which  ihey 
must  direct  on  the  defences.  Precision  in  the  use  of  projectiles 
cannot  be  cunlined  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  highest  perfec- 
tion attainable  in  ihe  use  iif  ariillcry  must  always  be  atiended  with 
numerous  disturbing  causes  beyond  the  artillerist's  cuuLro],  and 
indeed  quite  imperceptible  to  him,  though  their  eliccts  are  suffi- 
ciently evident.  Shot  and  shells  grazing  the  ground  a  little  be- 
yond or  short  of  their  mark  usually  proceed  onwards  by  succes- 
sive bounds,  and  range  many  hundred  yards  further  j  being  at  the 
same  time  liable  to  Considerable  lateral  deflection  as  ihey  happen 
to  glance  frum  the  objects  against  which  they  strike  in  their 
course.  The  conacHjuencc  is  that  a  besieger's  (ire  cannot  well 
produce  any  serious  impression  on  the  massive  works  of  the  fortifi' 
cations,  without  utterly  destroying  the  slighter  buildings  of  ihe 
town  10  a  great  extent  beyond  them,  But  the  evils  to  which  the 
citizens  are  thus  of  necessity  exposed  arc  small  compared  to  those 
which  the  besiegers  may  voluntarily  inflict.  Though  the  bom- 
bardment of  a  town  does  not  necessarily  compel  its  surrender,  it 
cannot  fail,  if  carried  into  effect  with  vigour,  t«i  do  serious  injury 
to  it.     The  destruction  of  ihe  time-honoured  monuments  of  any 
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great  city,  of  its  churches,  ils  public  buildings,  tvould  cauHt*  an 
irreparable  Ii>s3  to  the  civilized  world.  Wben,  therefore,  as  in 
the  case  of  Cologtiif,  the  safety  of  a  nation  requires  that  such  a 
city  should  be  fortified,  it  is  clearly  essential  that  ilB  defences 
should  be  so  arrnn^ed  as  lo  preclude  all  risk  of  such  disasters. 

To  secure  a  cily  from  bombardment  ibe  forlificatioos  muet  be 
at  sucli  a  dislanc^e  from  it  ns  to  jilnte  il  beyond  ibc  reach  uf  a 
besieger's  artillery  ;  to  effect  this  object  by  means  of  a  conlinuouA 
enclosure  would  generally  ret(«ire  one  of  such  enormous  estent 
as  to  make  the  construction  of  such  a  work  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  can  only  be  done,  therefore,  by  means  of  detatUed 
works;  and  as^  these  leave  intervals  tbmu^h  which  an  enemy 
may  easily  pass,  the  city  would  require  the  additional  protection 
of  n  continuous  enclosure  within  them.  The  large  circuit  also, 
which  a  line  of  detached  forls  may  be  made  lo  occupy,  must 
always  greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  a  blockade.  Among 
those  who  have  anjreod  on  the  expediency  of  fortifying  Paris.,  the 
only  que&tion  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  be,  which  tif  the  two  was 
prefer^ible,  a  system  of  detached  forts  or  a  cuntinuouji  rampart; 
whereaa  both  are  essentially  necessary  in  the  construction  of  such 
fortresses,  the  one  lu  keep  the  enemy's  artillery  at  a  distance,  and 
the  other  to  secure  the  city  from  assault.  The  objections  which 
generally  exist  to  shutting  up  an  army  in  a  fortress  do  not  apply 
in  these  cases.  The  intervals  between  the  forts  and  the  ainple 
space  which  they  enclose  afford  the  utmost  facility  for  the  move- 
ments of  large  bodies  of  troops;  so  that  an  army  occu])ying  a 
plnce  so  fortified  would  have  all  the  freedom  necessary  for  a 
manwuvring  force,  combined  with  the  security  of  a  garrison. 

The  application  of  field-works  to  these  kinds  of  fortifications 
would  give  a  li>tally  different  character  lo  their  defensive  capa- 
bilities, and  would  render  theui  much  less  effective.  The  assis- 
tance which  a  movable  army  can  afford  to  the  g;arriBons  of  the 
fortifications,  owes  ils  efficacy  principally  to  the  necessity  under 
which  an  enemy  would  find  himself  of  resorting  to  regular  siege 
operations.  If  the  defenders  exercise  but  moderate  vigilance, 
every  part  of  the  fortress  is  secure  ^ainsl  assault.  Numbers, 
however  inuLtiplied,  would  afford  no  additional  chance  of  suc- 
cess :  a  hundred  thousand  men  would  be  as  little  likely  to  lake 
one  of  the  forts  as  a  thousand.  To  attack,  therefore,  any  of 
the  defensive  works,  an  enemy  must  regularly  besiege  them, 
and  ibe  enormous  difficulty  of  doing  so  in  face  of  a  large 
movable  force  has  already  been  pointed  out.  On  the  other 
handi  all  our  exfwrience  av>es  to  prove  that  field-works,  un- 
less where  the  ground  is  naturally  strong,  are  anything  but 
secure;    and    though    they  give   great    advanlages   lo    an  army 
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occupying  a  defetuive  position,  the  disparity  of  numbers  for 
which  th<?v  a-TC  capable  of  compensating  is  limited,  Attacks  un 
them  do  uot  necessaril  v  occupy  much  time ;  an  assailant  may 
tli&refor^  cboo&e  favouratile  monienls  ;  asd  when  the  line  is  ex- 
tensive be  may,  by  a  false  attack,  draw  the  principal  strength  uf 
the  defenders  to  one  part  of  it.  and  then  diTect  a  real  one  on 
some  less  rrunrdet]  point  before  tbej  have  discovered  tbeir  mis- 
take. Tlxe  bare  possibility  of  an  enemy's  taking  tLe  city  by  storm 
would  give  rise  to  frequent  alarms,  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
Iban  prejudicial  to  the  defence.  On  tlie  whole,  it  appeari  that 
the  security  afforded  by  field-works  is  so  precarious  ibat  tbey  are 
but  ill  adapted  to  the  fortifications  of  a  large  city. 

The  project  of  fortifying  Paris  in  motlern  times  is  not  new ; 
there  exists  a  short  memoir  on  the  subject,  written  by  Vauban  in 
1689,  which,  however,  be  seems  to  have  drawn  up  more  as  a 
suggestion  for  consideration  than  as  a  direct  proptisal  for  practical 
use.  He  begins  by  pointing  out  the  great  importance  of  Paris 
to  the  rest  of  Francer  and  the  consecjuent  CKpediency  of  pro- 
viding for  its  safety.  He  says,  '  it  is  impossible  to  take  too 
many  precautions  to  preserve  it,  and  the  more  so  that  if  an 
enemy  had  forced  our  frontiers,  beaten  and  dissipated  our  armies, 
and  at  last  penetrated  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  which  is 
Tery  difplcuh,  1  admit,  but  not  imjuissible,  one  cannot  doubt  that 
be  would  make  every  effort  tp  render  himself  master  of  the 
capital.'  The  city  was  then  surrounded  with  old  walls  in  an 
uttperfect  st^lc,  which  occupied  the  line  of  the  presi?nt  Boule- 
vards. These  were  to  he  repaired  and  strengibened  by  the  addi- 
lion  of  an  earthen  rampart  and  parapet  for  ariilltiry,  and  a  deep 
ditch  iji  front.  Beyond  this  ■  a  ta  tres  grunde  porlee  de  canon,' 
or  at  a  distance  of  1000  to  1*200  t»ises,  be  proposed  to  establish 
a  continuous  enclosure  consisting  uf  a  regular  perinancnt  rampart 
with  bastion  fronts,  on  the  largest  scale,  with  the  addition  of  out- 
works, covered  way,  and  every  detail  of  the  most  complete  con- 
struction. This  outer  'enceinte  '  would  have  occupied  a  line  only 
a  *burt  distance  beyond  the  present  '  mur  d'octroi,'  but  it  would 
have  been  nrore  extensile,  as  comparctl  to  the  circumference  of 
Paris  in  tliose  days,  than  the  present  'enceinte  continue'  is  to 
that  of  the  existing  city.  Besides  these  there  were  to  be  two 
citadels  within  the  outer  'enceinte,'  close  to  the  river,  ami  on 
opposite  sides  of  It,  one  above  anil  the  other  below  the  city. 
They  were  tti  be  pentagonal  bitstioned  forts,  something  like  the 
present  citadnl  of  Antwerp ;  and  their  principal  object  was  lo  be 
that  of  kee[>ing  the  city  in  subjection,  lest,  being  so  fortified,  '  it 
might  become  fumiidabh  even  to  its  master.' 

While  France  professes  to  take  measures  against  being  attacked^ 
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though  no  one  bos  the  least  wish  ur  iiitenLion  of  assailing  her,  nr 
inJecd  could  gain  any  Lh\ag  bv  doiti^  so,  her  neighbours,  taught 
bjr-  sad  experience,  have  taken  elTectuai  precaution?^  for  their 
own  protection  a^insl  ihat  ever  daring  and  inflammable  nation. 
JE)ver  since  the  war  the  several  Oerman  states  have  been  busily 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  fortifications  on  a  great  sr-ule,  and 
they  still  continue  the  tzisk  with  unabated  diligence.  Vast  for- 
tresses, g'uarded  from  bumbardiiii?nt  b^  deladhed  forts,  have 
been  conslmcled,  not  as  in  furmer  times,  to  eonlain  mere  gar- 
risons insufHicient  to  check  an  invader,  but  as  secure  positions  for 
large  armies,  which  it  wouild  be  almuat  as  dangerous  to  besiege 
Bs  to  pass  by.  From  Switzerland  to  the  sea  an  eEfectual  barrier 
alreadv  exists  against  any  encroachment  from  the  west;  und  if  it 
wopld  serve  no  purpose  for  the  Germans  to  invade  Frfince,  it 
would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking  for  the  French  lo  invaiJe  Ger- 
many. Thus  foriificatitm  on  a  vast  scale,  however  formidable  its 
aspect,  may  be  in  fact  conducive  to  peace — removing  the  temptation 
to  aggressive  war  by  diminishing  the  prubabiUly  of  its  success. 
WhUe  the  ast<jnl shingly  increasing  facilities  for  travelling  pninaote 
pacific  intercourse  among  ibe  nations  of  Europe^  effectual  pre- 
cautions are  being  taken  to  prevent  its  interruption  ;  and  in  our 
rapid  and  easy  progress  from  city  to  city,  we  are  reminded  by 
their  massive  defences  how  difficuU  it  would  he  to  enter  them 
on  other  than  friendly  terms. 


Art.  II. — Lands, 


Classical  and    Sacred: 
'2  vols.     London,  1845. 


By    Lord,  Nugent. 


*    TE  fui,  tout  le  chemiut  occupt!  d'un  r^ve  assez  eingulier.     Je  me 

tj     figurais  qu'on  m'uvait  doniiePAttiqueen  souveraineliS , 

J'ouvTaia  dea  chemins,  je  bitissnisdes  nubRTgea,  je  prt^porats  toutcs  eortes 
de  eommodiles  pour  lea  Yuyageurs;  j'uchetais  un  port  Bur  le  golfcde 
LicpsntP,  fflfio  de  rendre  la  travere^e  tl'OtraTite  ii  Atlienes  plus  courte  et 
plus  fdcile.      On  sent  bieu  que  je  nc  ot^gligeaiis   pas  lea  monumenB: 
touB  tea  chefa-irueuvre  de  la  citiLdclte  etaieiit  rclev^e  sur  leurs  plana  et 
d'apree  leurs  mines.  .....  Je  fundais  uue  universittj  ui!i  les  eufiiELH 

de  toute  I'Eurape  venaient  apprendre  leGrec  littt^ral  et  leGrec  vulgaire. 

J'encMUrBgeais  ragricuUure ;  une  foule  de   SuiBsea  et  d'AUe- 

mands  se  mclaicut  ^  mes  AJbauaisi  chaquejourun  faisait  de  nouvelles 
ddcouvertca,  et  Athenca  sortait  ilu  lumheau/ 

Such  was  the  dream  into  which  Chateaubriand  says  that  he 
fell,  when  in  1806  be  was  travelling,  with  bis  bridle  on  his  horse's 
neck  and  his  servant  Joseph  on  fool  before  him.  from  Athens  to 
Cape  Cnloniia.      The  author  of  the  '  Ilineraire '  could  hardly  have 
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conceived  that  in  forty  years  bis  drcaui  would  Lave  been  so  lite- 

rallv  I'ulfilled.  The  trfivellers  who  visited  Athens  at  the  close  of 
t843,  or  the  be^jinninff  of  1844,  whuIcI  have  found  m  these  words 
an  exact  desoriplion  of  what  they  saw  in  Greece.  In  liiat  winler, 
for  the  first  time,  an  AuslrJati  steamer  had  begun  U^  ply  from 
Trieste  and  Ancona  to  Lutraki  on  the  gulf  of  Li^panto;  and  pns- 
senrf-ers  were  s(*nt  acro53  theisthmus  to  Kniamnki,  and  reached  the 
PiriTus  wjlhoul  the  necessity  of  sailing  round  the  Morea.  The 
Temple  of  the  Unwingcd  Victory  was  just  rising  lo  its  restored 
perfectiun,  i>n  the  aile  where  it  hadstiwid  hcfnreits  stones  had  been 
worked  up  into  the  Turkish  fortification.  The  lecture-room  and 
library  lof  the  new  University  of  Athens  were  completed!  offri- 
culturat  improvements  wtre  al  least  talked  of;  and  cirria^e- roads 
had  begun  to  be  opene<l.  And  that  inulutude  c»f  Germans,  who, 
since  the  time  of  Count  Arniansper^.  had  swarmed  in  Greece, 
were  hardly  jet  disentangled  from  the  native  population.  We 
hardly  knoiv  a  more  singular  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  an  unam- 
scious  prnphecy. 

We  speak  of  a  visit  to  Athens  in  the  winter.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult lo  say  which  is  llie  more  delightful,— a  winter  spent  in 
Athens, — or  a  winter  spent  in  Ronte.  The  attractions  of  Rome 
are  so  powerful,  that  two  or  three  thousand  English  are  seen  there 
every  year:  and  it  is  a  common  saying,  that  if  a  man  has  lived  three 
winters  there,  he  can  never  bear  to  live  anywhere  else.  Who,  in- 
deed, that  has  resided  in  Rome,  can  ever  forget  his  evening  walks 
on  the  Monte  Pincio,  when  the  sun  was  setting  towards  Ostia, — 
Or  the  purple  range  of  the  Saljine  Hills  which  he  has  gazed  at 
with  insatiable  eyes  from  the  Villa  Albaiti, — or  the  wide  unculti- 
vated Campagna^  where  the  sunshine  has  power  to  make  per|>e- 
tual  desolation  perpetually  beautiful  ?  And  there  is  this  pecu* 
liariiy  in  Rome,  that  iiseeins  to  provide sntisfaction  for  the  cr.nings 
of  every  class  of  travellers.  To  tlie  sickly  and  consumptive  no 
place  can  offer  so  picpsant  and  soft  a  climate.  How  many  fami- 
lies have  been  comforted  in  Rome  t  How  many  '  wan  and  faded 
cheeks  '  have  there  '  kindled  into  health  !'  Aad  if  Rome  is  more 
than  a  second  Cheltenham  for  invalids,  it  Is  so  for  the  lover  of  plea- 
sure  and  dissipation^  Rome  Iltb  its. wason; — its  balls,  its  dinnera, 
it9  card-tables;  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  winters  we  have 
heard  of  British  hnunds  meeting  at  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metelln. 
for  the  chase  of  Latin  foxes.  To  speak  of  pictures  and  statues 
would  be  absurd.  Art  and  Rome  are  inseparable  words.  Every 
one  whn  aspires  to  be  a  painter  or  sculptor  must  go  lo  Rome  :  so, 
too,  muslcvery  one  who  aspires  to  the  criticism  of  connoisseurship. 
There  is  more  to  be  learnt  in  the  galleries  and  studios  of  Rome 
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than  in  almnst  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  Nor  are  the  treasures  Ic&s 
rich  which  the  same  cil^  presents  lo  ihc  es^'er  grasp  uf  ihe  anti^ 
quarian.  And  while  he  hns  his  PaUllnc  ami  Coliseum,  and 
ruined  balbs  and  temples,  the  student  of  ecclesia&tical  history 
has  bis  old  mosaics  and  mystic  calacombs,  eloquent  uf  the 
earliest  ag^es  of  Chrisiianitj,  and  (if  a  digression  cam  be  forgiven 
at  the  b<?Slin.nin^  of  an  article)  eloquent  of  the  earliest  ages  onljr; 
for  n  grcAl  and  singular  gap  exisis  in  the  Tnonum cental  records  of 
Rome.  While  the  traveller  finds  much  to  remind  him  of 
Aug'ustus  and  Trajan,  of  the  early  martjTs,  and  of  Gregory  t., 
much  also  uf  Leo  X,  and  Urban  VIII.  and  Pius  VII.,  he  must 
^  elsewbere  for  inemnrials  of  the  great  men  of  the  intermediate 
times — Hildebrand,  or  Innuceiit  III.,  or  Boniface  VIH.  Rome 
might  be  defineil  a?  the  cily  of  the  ancient  CVsars,  the  cily  of 
modera  art,  aiid  the  metropolis  of  the  monastic  bodies.  And 
we  think  (hat  this  last  particular  furnishes  one  of  the  character- 
istics fixed  most  strongly  in  the  memory.  Some  of  the  most 
vivid  pictures  which  the  mind  rcttiing.  of  this  most  impressive 
city-  are  the  reeullectiuns  of  rough  brown-hooded  Franciscans 
loitering  about  the  steps  nf  the  Capitol, — or  of  young  Cistertiana, 
in  white  and  blact,  lookino;  over  the  Ponte  de  qnatro  Capi  into 
the  yellow  Tiber,— portly  Pominicans  in  the  library  of  the 
Mincn-a, — carriages  of  red  cardinals  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
many-tongued  Propaganda, — and  trains  of  long-robed  ecclesias- 
tical students  filing  over  the  slopes  of  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal 
Hills. 

Here  we  come  in  contact  with  subjects  Itl  which  the  Kngllsb- 
man  cannot  sympathize,  There  is  so  much  of  evil  in  the  Roman 
system  of  retiglfin*  that  we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  control 
and  arrest  our  feelings  of  affection  for  Rome,  at  the  very  point 
when,  wilh  all  devoted  adherents  of  the  Papal  *See,  they  begin  tn 
mount  and  kindle  into  enthusiasm.  Here  then  we  stay  for  a 
moment  to  remark,  that  the  one  unsatisfactory  feeling,  which 
makes  Rome  less  pleasant  than  it  otherwise  would  he,  is  absent 
from  the  mind  of  the  sojourner  at  Athens,  It  is  not  that  he  will 
not  see  much  to  grieve  him  in  the  helplessness  and  miserable  cle- 
gradalion,  the  abject  supersiition,  the  ignorance  and  poverty,  of 
the  Eastern  Church ;  but  he  will  not  have  before  bis  eyes  an  or- 
ganized body  informed  with  n  hostile  and  iiggressive  principle, — a 
system  into  which  evil  has  been  riveted^  and  where  error  and 
truth  have  been  cry&tallized  together. 

There  are  some  contrasts  between  an  Athenian  and  a  Roman 
winter,  which  many  would  be  more  inclined  tn  dwell  upon. 
There  arc  in  Athena  no  long  marble  balls,  peopled  with  statues; 
mi  stately  gallerieS;  hung  with  unrivalled  pictures;  there  is  no 
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incessant  influj  i>f  English  strang-ers;  the  equipages  which  th* 
traveller  sees  are  tVw  aud  mean;  anck  Ue  would  inquire  in 
vain  fur  the  ball  of  sn  En^^lish  Duchess,  iir  the  7>nck  of  an 
English  Earl.  But  wnrm  recppjlnns  arc  not  wanunjj — -(as 
many  would  be  willitifj  tr^  lesiifv)— nor  tokens  of  hearty  kindness 
— at  the  hands  of  residents  who  spefik  our  native  language, — 
English.  Scotch,  and  American.  Nor  are  the  Greeks  th^iugbt 
unworthy  of  afTection  or  regard,  by  those  who  know  them 
best.  And  what  place  is  there  in  the  world  thnl  can  compare 
with  Athens,  tVir  the  beauty  and  jinprcssivejiessor  i(a  surrounding 
scenery,  or  for  thp silent eloqut-nre of  itsFincient  buildings?  Who 
shall  describe  the  beauty  of  an  Athenian  sunset,  when  violet-lights 
of  all  various  tints  descend  from  heaven  upon  the  mijunlains, — 
red-nolet  on  HymetLus,  and  blue-violet  on  Parnes, — when  a  soft 
yellow  light  is  spread  alcftlg  the  plain  and  rests  on  the  front  of  (he 
Acropolis,  and  kindles  into  a  blaze  on  the  peak  of  Lycabeltus, — ■ 
the  aun  meanwhile  sinking  slowly  behind  Trcezen  and  Epidaurus, 
^aod  the  bright  surface  of  the  Sarotiicfulf' gleaming  likcayfv/cfen^ 
shield  V  Who  shall  describe  the  Parthenon,  that  noblest  of  ruins, 
which  rises  above  the  city  like  a  crown  of  glory, — or  the  wide  river 
of  grey-grccn  olives,  which  flows  round  the  bed  of  the  Cephisu* 
and  down  as  far  as  the  PirxuSj — or  the  fifteen  Olynipian  columns 
which  stand  in  magnificent  disorder  near  the  thirsty  bed  of  the 
Ilissua?  Rome  has  a  modern  history  as  well  as  an  ancient.  A« 
the  traveller  ranges  over  ihe  seven  hills,  now  so  desolate, — and  the 
Campus  Martins,  now  so  densely  peopled, —  his  mind  wanders  as 
much  to  Alsric  and  Rienai,  to  the  Gregorys  and  the  Medici,  as  to 
Romulus,  or  the  Gracchi,  or  Augustus.  And,  as  the  diff:rent 
periods  of  the  history  of  Rome  are  supcrp<wed  one  upon  another, 
so  also  are  it*  historic  buildings.  True  at  is,  that  the  site  ci  the 
ancient  city  is,  upon  the  whole,  \'isibly  aloof  from  that  of  ihe'prcsent 
one;  but  still  theexistingremainsarevery  inconvenientlymixed  up 
with  modern  buildings,  or  turned  to  modem  uses.  The  Pantheon 
is  a  church  :  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  once  so  noisy  with  the  game 
of  the  ^[7(1  and  the  rccitalitms  of  poets,  are  turned  into  silent  walks 
for  CEurthusian  munks  :  the  slopes  of  three  of  the  hills  are  now  so 
covered  with  buildings,  that  it  requires  careful  scrutiny  before  their 
contour  can  be  discovered  '  churches  are  built  round  about  the 
Palatine^  and  on  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Sacra,  and  side  by  side 
with  ruined  temples  and  triumphal  arches.  But  in  Athens  the 
case  is  widely  different, — The  tirst  thing  the  traveller  sees  on 
approaching  Rome  is  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  ;  the  first  thing  he 
sees  of  Athens  is  the  ancient  Acropolis.  (We  wish  We  were  not 
obliged  to  say  that  the  second  is  the  palace  of  King  Otho.)  And 
as  it  is  at  ihe  outset,  so  it  is  throughout.     While  at  Rome,  the 
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acquis]tiif>n  of  a  clear  idea  of  the  litualion  of  tlie  g;round  is.,  more  or 
less,  Lhc  result  of  stud^  aTid  labr>ur. — iti  Athena,  the  idea  flashes  on 
the  [Qiml  at  once,  clear  as  the  air  «f  Attica  itself,  aad  sudden  as  the 
thr>ughts  of  the  Athenians  of  old.  Frrtm  firsL  to  last. — from  the 
first  sight  of  the  prujectinp  shore  pf  the  Pirwus  witli  its  three  itlus- 
trious  indeatations.  to  the  liase  i>f  Lyuibettus, — and  from  the  sides 
of  the  many-delled  Hy  melt  us  lolbegjrove  of  the  Academy, — every- 
thing U  eloquent  of  anctenl  Athens.  To  everj' well-informed  tra- 
veller, everything' is  simplvwhat  lie  expected  to  find  it.  Anvone, 
who  has  read  the  works  of  Dr.  Wordsworth  or  Colonel  Leake,  will 
recognise  instant'ineutislv  each  feature  of  the  ground  and  each  build- 
ing' that  survives ;  and,  after  a  rapid  walk  of  a  few  hours,  may  carry 
away  within  his  mind  a  picture  of  the  city  of  Pericles  and  PlalOj 
which  will  never  leave  him  till  the  dtiy  of  his  death. 

What  is  true  of  Atlicns.  as  ronlrasted  with  Rome,  is  equally 
true  of  the  whole  of  Greece  compared  with  Italy  ;  fitr  Greece  has 
had  no  modern  history  of  such  a  character  as  to  interfere  with 
the  distinctiveness  of  its  classical  features.  A  modern  bialory 
it  does  indeed  po^^ess,  vnrinus  and  eventful,  and  on  uhich  much 
remains  yet  to  be  wriuen  ;*  but  it  has  been  of  a  destructive,  not 
a  construct ir>e,  character— it  has  been,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, ielf'/iestructive .  It  Las  left  nothing  hehind  it  which  can  spoil 
the  bare  beauty  of  those  hills  and  plains  where  the  battles  of  the 
ancient  world  were  fought — no  modern  ornaments,  or  modern 
deformities,  which  Can  hide  those  memorials  to  all  ages  of  the 
greatness  of  Hellenic  genius. 

The  distinctiveness  with  which  Greece  tells  its  ancient  history 
is  perfectly  wonderful.  In  whatever  part  of  it  the  stranger  may 
be  wandering — whether  cruising  in  shade  and  sunshine  among 
the  scattered  Cyclades,  or  tracing  his  dij^cult  way  among  the 
rocks  and  along  the  watercourses  of  the  Peloponnesust  or 
looking  up  to  where  the  Acbclous  comes  down  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Acamanin,  or  riding  across  the  BcEotiao  plain,  with 
Parnassus   behind  him  and  Cilh^ron    before  bim — he  feels  that 

•  Tlie  Hutury  nt  Grerrre  aartrr  fttt  Hoacaat  liHs  l*eri  ably  wrjtteu   liy  ftfr.  Fiiilay ' 

(Hie  of  piir  ■low  locge  ctiui  uf  leanini  atiil  tailerul  mercliaiiU — mja  v'f  (he  \li.te  w«ll- 
Itndwn  Member  f«tGlMgaw.  Tlie  Hisipry  of  [kie  CnisadKHiriGteecoii  adrtidrratiiai 
in  our  ItlnAluTn..  Mutet-ials  have  Leen  ccUerttMl  tiy  M.  Hufiiim,  in  tin  Ifcehtrdm 
el  31affritiux  pear  Atnir  a  I'Hitfoirt  rk  ii  Uaminnlioii  Frani;iiiutH  Orient  (2  vgii„ 
Pnris,  tS4^0},  whirli  routaiii  an  oiillinc  o(  llie  meiliffival  IiltliiTy  of  (ii'vcf — ttn'l  bil 
ChvHlqita  Etrang^t  reAfi'i**  ("ti  Eirpeditinnt  FraH^natt  ^ranffertt  {IS-II;,  iu 
nbicb  tlie  GrH-k  *CbroiiicU-  uf  tlie  llli>rea'  ia  p&rliciilarlr  i»t«rfsting.  He  baa,  hf 
lljeli<^vc,  Eiol  cEintii]<ni  biniAcI/  tu  the  editing  (if  ancic-nt  Ki^onl*',  asid  we  iniUerataiid 
(bat  be  migbt  have  been  mel,  a  f';w  3"ear»  ngii,  (ravelhng  tn(]ii(itrioui.ly  in  Grfti'ce,  a.nd 
refufiiitf  In  tie  iii.lerfflled  in  miyi'liiiig  which  bjiil  niji  rvf^rencv^  ii:  i1ie  MiifUle  Age*. 
A  buvt-llei-  in  Hcllu.  tbhiliiiig  oiily  vf  VilleLmriluniri  uiiU  Ciuillauinc  <le  Cliamplill«, 
and  tlie  fetidAl  ^]rinci|ui.Iitieg  of  Ibe  Moira,  18  on  uiiuRual  pbciiomeiian.  Dut  inch  U9 
111*  wriLecs  Tram  whom  we  are  to  expect  Ihe  best  •luc.idktion  tif  k  Jarlt  and  [iegl«cled 
■■itljeGl, 
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he  is  reading  over  ngaln  all  the  old  stories  of  \xi%  school  and 
college  da)s, — all  the  old  sturies,  but  with  new  and  most  brilliant 
illuminiatioDS.  He  feeU  in  the  almoftpbere,  and  sees  in  the  coasts, 
and  in  the  plains  and  tbc  mountains,  tbe  character  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  the  nalional  contrasts  nf  ilieir  various  tribt^s.  Attica 
is  still  what  it  ever  was^a  counlry  where  the  rotk  is  always 
lAbcmrin^  to  protrude  itself  Irom  under  tbe  thin  and  scanty  soil, 
Uke  the  bones  UTider  ibe  slvin  o(  an  old  and  emaciated  man.  Ni» 
one  can  cross  over  from  '  boHow  Laoedftmon '  to  the  sunny  clitdale 
and  rich  plain  ot  Messenia,  without  sympatbisin^  with  the 
Spartans  wlio  fought  so  long  for  so  rich  a  prize.  No  one  can 
ride  along  thcr  bearh  at  Salamis,  while  the  (vind  whicb  threw  the 
Persian  ships  into  confnsiun  is  dashing  tbe  spray  about  his  horse's 
feet,  without  having:  before  bis  eyes  the  image  of  that  sea-fight 
where  so  ^eal  a  struggle  was  coiidonsed  into  (he  narrow  straits 
between  tbe  island  and  the  shore,  with  Aristides  and  Tbcmistocles 
fighting  for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  Xenes  looking'  on  from 
his  golden  throne.  No  one  can  look  dnwn  from  the  peak  of 
Pentelicus  upon  the  crescent  of  pale  level  ground  which  is  ibe 
field  of  Marathon,  witljout  feeling  that  it  is  the  very  sanctuary 
where  that  battle  ou(/ht  to  have  been  foug-ht  which  decided  that 
Greece  was  never  lo  be  a  Persian  satrapy. 

If  ibis  is  true  of  the  history,  it  is  still  more  true  of  tbe 
mythology  of  Greece.  Who  that  wakes  in  the  morning  (though 
it  be  ot5  the  deck  of  an  Austrian  steamer)  to  find  himself  in  the 
bay  of  Napoli,  and  sees  on  Ibe  left  tbe  marsh  where  Hercules 
burnt  off  the  hydra's  heads,  and  Tiryns  on  the  right,  where  be 
strangled  the  serpents  in  his  tradle,  and  looks  onward  to  the 
gorge  in  the  hills  where  lies  Mycense,  the  city  of  Agamemnon, 
and  notices  how  all  the  mounlaina  enclose  the  scene  with  a  dark 
and  awful  barrier,  but  feels  instinctively  and  in  a  moment  that  he 
is  among  tbe  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  Oresteia  ?  Who  can  pause 
in  front  of  tbe  sublime  precipice  of  the  iwo-peaked  Parnassus — 
the  poetic  and  historic,  not  the  physical  and  natural  Parnassus* 
— without  understanding  what  the  Gauls  felt  when  the  spirit  of 
Apollo  fell  upon  themj  and  they  were  filled  with  terror  and 
amazeinenl  ?  Who  can  clamber  up  the  low  cliffs  which  over- 
bang  the  sanctuary  of  Neptune  at  the  Isthmus^  and  look  alternately 
to  the  two  seas  which  are  spread  on  either  hand,  without  feeling 
how  singularly  appropriate  are  the  sacred  places  of  Greece  to  the 
ideas  with  which  they  are  associated  ? 

•  See  a  vAluaLilc  eMay  uji  Grtefc  topogiaiihy  ill  the  first  tiumber  of  Ihe  *  Ciot- 
fieol  Jtfiiieuoi,'  liy  ihe  Hkv.  A,  l*,  Stanley,  He  remiuk*  that  tlie  Paxnauus  of 
lliE  iWEts  ill  ihe  rock  a*  te^n  rrom  heluw  Lbv  fountain  of  Cusfulia,  nut  llie  ^rpat  mDUutum 
an  tf.tii  Irnm  the  BfEotiaii  plmti  ami  tbe  Corinthian  j^ulf.  Hi;  liot  jmintrd  out  loo,  in  a 
very  striking  raaiineFf  how  the  tjeld  ol'  Maialhun  may  lie  eonipureJ.  to  what  w6  tiave 
CaUehI  it  aboK« — 'a  laiiGtuajy, 
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The  effect  of  this  impressive  associallon  is  not  spottt  by  the 
mixlure  oi'aDjthtng  that  is  post-Hellenia  Occasional h'.  indeed, 
the  traveller  stumbles  upon  some  brick  ruina  such  as  he  has  seen 
in  Ital^,  and  his  attendiinL  hurries  liim  on  with  the  impalicnt  ex- 
clamation, 'Man  e  aniico,  dgvore;  e  Jio7na}w'  Turkish  catiiion- 
balls  are  found  liere  and  there  among  the  Crajrmeols  of  broken 
Ccilumns ;  and  in  some  of  the  towns  in  the  Morea  the  liun  of  St. 
Mark  is  still  seen  sculptured  on  the  walls.  The  Homans,  the 
Crusaders,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Ttirks,  have  each  left  enough 
behind  them  to  show  that  they  were  once  in  Greece  ;  but  that  is 
all.  Wiien  we  look  up  to  the  Apennines  from  Florence,  it  is 
quite  as.  likely  that  we  may  think  of  Gregory  VII.  or  Frederick 
Barbarossa  as  of  Catiline,  fresh  from  the  reproaches  of  Cicero, 
hastening  to  join  the  camp  of  Maolius.  When  we  approach  the 
bay  of  Naples,  the  thought  of  Conradin  is;  as  natural  as  that  of 
Horace^  and  the  campaig-ns  of  Hannibal  are  almost  everywhere 
swallowed  up  by  the  more  recent  memory  of  Napoleon.  But  not 
So  in  Greece,  We  forget  ViHehardouin  and  D:ind(tlo,  and  see 
only  the  country  of  Pericles  and  Leonidas. 

One  other  general  remark,  we  hope,  may  be  pardoned — namely, 
tllat  hardly  any  traveller  has  adequately  called  attention  10  the  hilli- 
nais  of  Greece.  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  called  it  somewhere  '  an 
endless  vicissitude  of  hill  and  valley.'  and  the  description  is  a  very 
true  one.  This  characteristic  peculiarity  is  fixed  indeliblv  in  the 
memory  by  a  ride  across  the  Diacria,  where  peasanis,  just  like 
the  Thracian  boors  m  Anatophanes,  are  ploughlng^  here  and  there 
on  the  sides  of  the  hills; — ui  by  an  e&cursion  through  Arcadia, 
where  flocks  arc  heard  from  the  valleys  below,  bleating  through 
the  mist ; — or  by  a  Cruise  along  any  of  the  coast*,  where  a  change 
of  u'ind  may  he  looked  for  at  the  pa&ying  of  every  new  headland. 
It  is  hardly  pojiSible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  peculiarity, 
whether  we  are  thinking  of  the  resources  and  prospects  of  the 
present  population,  ot  the  character  and  manner  of  living- of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  or  the  singular  type  of  the  scenery.  We  see  here 
9X1  e!£plunation  of  the  imagmatjve  worship  associated  with  local  Srinc- 
tuaries — of  the  isolated  growth  of  neighbouring  slates — ai  Dorian 
and  Ionian  antipathies;  and  wc  cannot  doubt  that  this  same  cause 
must  have  tended  to  promote  that  '  unborroued  intellectual  deve- 
lopment'for  which  the  Greeks  stand  conspicuous  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity.  Though  general  propositions  respecting  the  working 
of  cilimaie  and  ph;^$ical  agencies  upon  character  are  treacherous,  yet 
we  may  venture  to  note  certain  improving  influences  at  alime  when 
(hey  bsd  no  books  to  studyj  and  no  inure  advanced  prejudices  to 
imitate.     To  borrow  the  terse  words  of  Mr.  Grote  : — 

'  Their  position  made  them  at  once  m&untaineers  and  niaiiuere,  thus 
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BTupjilying  them  with  great  vftriely  of  objects,  eensatioiis,  ftLnd  adventures. 
£)Bcii  petty  Cominiiiiity,  ttcatl'ed  Hpart  Htnid»t  its  own  Tocke,  waa  autfi- 
cierilly  silvered  from  the  ccat  to  puBsess  un  individuBl  life  and  uttrlbkileg 
of  its  own,  yet  n&r  so  far  aa  to  aubtract  it  fiutii  [he  *yinpnthics  of  the 
remainder.  S,)  [hat  an  obBervaiit  Greek,  commercing  with  n  great  di- 
versity of  half-comilrymen,  whose  language  he  underetoodj  mid  whose 
idioaynerasics  he  could  a]>preciale,  had  Bcceaa  to  alatger  mass  of  aocial 
and  politiuD.!  esperlence  tlian  any  olher  man  m  bo  unadvanced  an  age 
could  personally  obtain.' 

How  far  this  alierntition  of  hill  and  valley,  rnrk  and  plain,  is 
forcetl  upon  uur  mitice  as  a  mere  external  characteristic  of  Greece, 
apd  as  that  which  makes  our  recoUcctiuns  of  it  bo  vivid,  will  be 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  been  there,  even  by  those  who  care 
the  least  for  historical  associations.  Our  readers  will  forgive  ua  if 
we  quote  here  some  o(  Dr.  Clarke's  words  in  his  'valedictory  re- 
trospect' of  181G.  Looking-  from  Thessalonlca  upon  the  soperb 
scenery  nf  the  mountain -chain  of  Olympus,  he  writes  thus  : — 

'  With  the  vivid  impresaiotia  v^hich  Teinaiued  after  leaving:  the  coun^ 
try,  memory  eiiHily  reciilled  itito  one  mentul  picture  the  wliole  of  Greece} 
btcnuGe  it  is  portioned  out  by  nature  into  part*  of  such  mognitude,  pos- 
sessing, at  the  same  time,  so  many  atriktng  fentures,  thatafienhey  have 
ceased  to  ripjiL-ar  before  the  sight,  ihev  remain  prSBcni  To  ihe  imag;i- 
natioD.  Ever;'  reader  may  not  duly  comprehend  what  is  meant  hy  thift; 
but  every  traveller,  who  has  beheld  the  Bcencs  to  which  allusion  has  been 
miidle„  will  rendily  admit  it*  truth  :  he  will  be  awtire  that  whenever  he 
closed  IiIb  eyes,  with  hia  thoughts  directed  towards  that  country,  the 
whole  wf  it  became  spread  before  his  coutemplationj  as  if  he  were  actually 
indulged  with  n.  view  of  it.  In  sucit  an  imaginary  dight,  he  enters^  for 
example,  the  Dejile  n/  Tempa  from  Pirria;  and  aa  the  gorge  opens 
towards  the  south,  he  sees  all  the  Larissavtn  Plain  ;  tliia  conducta  him 
to  [he  Plain  of  P/iarsalta,  whence  he  ascenda  the  mountains  south  of 
Pkarsalus ;  then,  crosaing  the  hleak  and  still  more  elevated  region  ex- 
tending from  ihuse  mouniaina  towards  Lamia,  he  vtewB  Mount  P'mdus 
far  before  him,  and.  descending  into  the  Plain  of  the  Spsrchius,  paasea 

i\iR  Struits  oj"  Thrrmopylm Ascending  to  the  top  of /*a?7(iMJiM, 

he  looks  down  upon  all  the  other  monntains,  and  plains,  and  islands,  and 

gulfs  of  Greece Thence  roaming  into  the  depths  and  overall  the 

heights  of  Muhaa  and  of  Pelopojinestts,  he  bas  their  inmost  recesses 
again  Bubmitted  to  hta  contemplation.  Nest  retliiig  upon  fl[vm«K«s,  he 
examines,  even  in  the  tninutest  detail,  the  whole  of  Auiva,  to  the  Sujtian 
Promontory ;  for  he  Bees  it  nil,  and  all  the  i-hores  of  Arffos,  of  Sicyon, 
of  Corinth,  of  Megcira,  of  Eleusis,  and  of  Aihens.  Thus,  nlthoughnol 
in  all  the  freshnesa  of  Its  living  coIoutg,  yet  in  all  its  grandeur,  doth 
Greece  actuftliy  present  itself  to  the  mind'e  eye ;  and  may  the  impression 
never  be  removed'.  On  the  eve  of  bidding  it  farewtll  for  ever,  as  the 
hope  of  visiiing  this  delightful  country  constituted  the  earlieat  and  ihe 
warmest  wish  of  his  youth,  the  author  found  it  to  be  some  alleviation  of 
the  regret  excited  by  a  conaciouBnesB  of  never  returning,  that  he  could 
thus  aiiimnioD  to  his  recDllec[ion  the  ecenes  over  which  he  had  pasBed.* 

Such 
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Such  is  Greece  &I  all  times — sucL  it  was.  in  the  winter  of  1 843- 
1844;  but  there  were  certain  circumstances  at  tti.it  time  which 
gave  a  peculiar  interest  to  this  remarkable  country,  Alhens  was 
in  JL  stale  of  cxLraordtnnrv  'ind  continued  e^tcitement.  It  was  (be 
time  of  llie  siessinn  of  the  NaLional  Assembly,  which  was  called 
together  in  consequence  of  the  revoluLtim  of  September  3,  lt?43, 
to  tortn  that  system  of  governmenl  which  has  since  been  adopted 
as  the  constitution  of  tbe  country. 

'  By  pTGCCBse  end  by  lengthe  of  certain  yeres 
Ail  sttnien  ia  the  mourning  and  the  teres 
Of  Grekes,  hy  on  general  aseeat. 
Than  eemetlt  me  ther  was  a  pnrlement 
At  Athenes,  upon  certain  points  and  cas: 
Amonges  ttie  which  points  yspaken  was, 
To  have  with  certain  contrees  alhiincet 
And  have  of  Thebanea  fully  obeiftancc.* 

That  assembly,  to  which  these  hnes  from  the  '  Knighte's  Tale' 
seem  to  sutt  ihfiinsetves  so  naturally,  was  remarkable  »5  a  political 
event,  and  not  less  su  as  a  spectacle  and  a  show,  and  a  cruriDus  study 
of  human  character.  We  arc  not  aware  that  any  description  of  this 
sing-ular  meeting  has  been  printed  in  English,  and  we  are  gind  to 
be  able  to  present  our  readers  with  some  account  of  it  from  a  pri- 
vate journal,  which  has  been  placed  at  our  command. 

The  circumstances  of  the  rctvolution  itself  are  saHiciently  known 
— tbe  nightly  rising,  tbe  gatheririg  round  the  palace,  the  li)ng^  hosi- 
tatiudcf  the  King,  the  stoic  firtnnegsof  Kallergi.and  (inaily  the  dis- 
persion of  the  satisfied  multitude.  We  will  borrow  by  and  hy  a 
page  on  that  strange  day  from  Lord  Nugent.  But  first,  ne  must 
say  something  of  tbe  general  contents  of  his  Lordship's  work, 
especially  of  the  chapters  on  'Classical  Lands.' 

We  do  not  find  in  these  volumes  any  ]>assages  that  rival  the 
brilliant  painting  or  the  caustic  wit  of  Eothen.  Tbey  hiive  more 
in  common  with  the  reverend  and  serious  spirit  which  is  among 
the  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  of  the  '  Crescent  and  ihe 
Cross :'  but  they  do  not,  like  that  remarkable  bonik,  abound  in 
personal  incident.  Lord  Nugent,  however,  has  been  all  his  life 
a  student;  and  his  style  of  writing  is  greatly  improved  since  we 
first  reviewed  him,  His  travels  contain  not  a  few  specimens  of 
vigorous  description — of  Alexandria,  fur  instance,  that  most  me- 
lancholy city,  ■  ils  beauty  gone,'  ■  its  commerce  passing  through  it 
without  enriching  its  inhabitants,'  '  having  the  look  of  a  town  lately 
visited  by  some  great  calamity '—of  tbe  Nile,  and  its  waterfowl 
and  kiteji,  and  herds  of  entile  swimming  across  wilb  their  Arab 
drivers,  its  palm-trees,  and  creaking  water-wheels,  and  cupolas  of 
Moslem  tombs — and  of  Cairoj  with  its  flics  and  donkeys,  restless 
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streets,  and  terrible  opbthalmia.  From  Ep:ypt  hi&  Lordship  travels 
acn^ss  Lbe  Desert  tf>  the  Holy  Land.  Here  we  find  the  appear- 
a.il<  c  nf  tbe  towns  vicW  cniitra$t<?d  ivuh  that  of  the  ccmntrv  lie  liad 
left.     Spealcing  of  Belhlehem  (vol.  it.  p.  13),  he  snys — 

*  The  houecB,  even  the  nieaneBt,  are  nil  roofed ;  anti  thoae  am&H 
cupoliia  abniind  wliicli  give  to  ihe  lowna  and  t-o  the  tioueea  of  the  Huly 
Land  un  air  of  comfori^  ami  even  of  ImportaTice,  in  airnng  coiiiraai  with 
the  dr(;ibrin63B  of  ihe  unifnrm  flat  roofs,  or  oftener  rooflcK^  mud-walls,  of 

Egypt.' 

Paasin;;;  by  the  limr  chapters  on  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Jeru- 
salem,  we  find  (dinp.  viii.)  a  good  description  of  the  woodland 
scenory  betwpfn  Nazareth  and  the  river  Kishon ;  and  again 
(rhap.  ix.)  of  the  rough  but  mafinificenl  journey  from  Beyrout  \o 
Baal  bee  :— 

'  The  Bcenerj'  became  wilder  and  mure  grand  at  every  mile  as  wc  nd- 
vBiict'd  ;  the  inountains  rising  in  front  in  all  their  towering  pride  — 
pnie-wcwds  beneath  them,  and  evcrWting  anow  from  half  way  upwards 
to  iJie  Bummit — each  summit  overloobied  by  three  or  four  liehiiid  it, 
loftier  than  itself,  and  trenched  to  their  foundaliona  by  precipitous,  val- 
leya.  through  which  foam  "  ilie  rushing  water-floude,  even  the  floods 
from  Lebanon  autl  from  the  tops  thereof."  '  * 

Many  subjects  of  interest  orcur  in  the  rourse  of  these  journeys. 

'  In  Ihe  eighth  ctiB^ilcr  there  »  a  deicripLion  nf  Arre.  Here  Lnni  Nugent  qnotu 
TrniDa  Book  of  Tracels  by  .W.  de  SaUe,  (emt-im  PrtmitrlnlerprfJe  dt  I'Aitaia  d'jlfriqti*) 
— -a  ituiTiicrul  miirejirMPiitJilioii  ufufi?  or.^ir  Sydney  Siriitli'»  iiolile  aclioiii,  Iht;  book 
was  |iiililiih«l  in  Fiirii  Mull  aftec  Sif  SvLltiey's  own  dralli  in  tbe  mmr  mermpo-lic. 
'rliis  mile  lU^i^led  to  our  nmniic;  bdidf |uuu,ges  in  tlwFreiich  Erpeilition  dt  in  Mam, 
it  WLirk  which  it  ii  tintiira]  tm  ul  to  iiolicc^  ioti  tiic  prnviit  accosion^  et  cviituiiiiilg  much 
v((liic,l.ilie  inriiiroatisin,  nol  only  on  llie  atitiquiliM  of  GtHce,  but  alwi  on  ii9  general 
cmiilitinn  nt\':e  \\w  waT  of  iiidep^ndfnee.  Thf.  ^vpeilition  w-oi  eondiicleU  in  thrre- 
Hclii>rM,  wilh  th«  viriT  of  piiriiiiiii);  diffcnnit  lirimchei  of  IngLiirT.  phj^iicnl  aiid  mili' 
quQiian.  Thpy  taiitil  fm.m  Toutmi  in  ISM,  and  teliiTiied  (ii  Munpillu  in  1S30.  In 
icuiiscij-rmice  or  a  ftver  mhicb  allacktHl  tliem,  when  eiieani|)m]  at  At|{ii«,  ihi-y  were 
cuniju'lliHl  III  leuve  (hat  nelghlxmrhtmul  i  unJ  !ci  <liii  niiifoTtyne  it  ii  ilue,  lliat  tiuf 
Yiilum**  fHWilahiilijJ  llir  feiulUDf  tliO  tlptiilltiiri  cmlirHce  lomp  porlioii.  of  Attica  anil 
thF  Aichi|ielugiir  an  well  as  llip  Mc^ren.  Th«o  voliimeB  were  |>ub1ii)ird  al  rurimun 
inlervali  lielween  1S30  and  IB3R.  They  are  cnfiioiiily  illi:u1rQled,  and,  hIhitc  all, 
we  acwmjUMHetl  by  ^.n  <'«<;?nmC  map  q/  <A»  Mnrra,  wbicli  wb4  tlip  flTsi  pin]  ihhii  of 
any  ptirtiiin  i>r  Grerce,  nml  niiisl  Iw  llie  blue  uf  all  «ulhi(N]^upnl  utiei,  Wl'  tliiiiik  it 
■truiix^  lliat,  ih  *tic1i  a  wurk.  opproveil  Lj  tlip  Frciicli  GiivcmniEiit.  ocuuiuii  ihuulil 
have  been  fciuiiij  fur  nny  ilniiileroun  aiilaik  iipaii  Ojp  Rn^lisli.  It  i<  liordly  worth  while 
to  fAUK  iin  iiicli  n-ic^nleiiiC^ai  ll)e  rii1hiw!ii|{,  «fh.icti  is  itijcgvatej  l)j  ihe  aij^litof  CHpti  niitl 
the  (iiemory  ofTitwriua  :— '  Letoiiiiwiir  tlu  icelemi  wukhihl*,  qui,  IkUgu^  depiiuwuiu 
rt  (Le  vnlii[>t^g,  t^nninA  ia  lnonletue  can-ifte  aO  Sif  Hudmn  Ijoat  a  crtmtne-nce  la  aienne, 
ne  tiie  reviiil  dans  t'esjint  que  lur^ue  Capite  ct  so  remjinit*  wirent  ilisjuirn  i.  mfi 
f«iis,*  But  wlgal  are  we  to  Mjr  of  Kuch  a  pauage  an  that  which  onciiri.  in  n  <]eti^Tip- 
tioit  of  'be  fiwek  dertfy,  who  arecalletU  redieT  ple^eilj", /Mp7rwji  rfwwfM/dw-t  J  Thp 
writfr  «aT<  lliat  Ihtre  ■■  thii  luJvanLBffe  in  Ihrir  luw  puiilinn,  thai  tbej  can  be  content 
to  riliirale  their  chililrrn  in  a  hiimel^  mamier,  without  the  neceuilj  i>r  main  lain  in,g, 
u  eUrwberp,  a  certain  deciaruiii ; — -and  then  he  c-niirtinijai — *  A>uii  eu  Angletetre,  |iar 
exemph*.  «i>it  on  Lta  Jillei  piibliquei  k  recruter  princiiiaktemmt'mtru  Eea  dnnuiwUei  du 
cl<Tgf.'  In  there  nny  French  public  ih&t  CAn  twjo^  thiaJ  Th*  wHiec'i  iiaiae,  iieiei- 
Ibek'u,  i«  Brtfy  tie  S.  Vincent ! 

Al 
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At  Cairo  he  h»t|  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Ibrahim  Pasha,  which 
be  did  nit  wish  to  repeat;  and  a  more  sntisfactorj  interview  with 
Mahom>ft  Ali,  whose  keen  eve,  aQdmurtesy  of  munner,  and  shrewd 
senteiitiousness  made  n  great  impression  on  him,  as  they  do  upon 
most  travellers,  '  You  are  a  young  man  from  an  old  cnuntry — 
you  find  me  an  old  man  in  a  yemng'  country,'  is  one  of  Lis  cliarac- 
terislir  remarks.  There  is  a  satisfactory  explanaiinn  of  the 
Egyptian  magic,  derived  from  Mr.  Lane,  and  published  wiih  hi* 
consent,  which  wc  recommend  to  the  notice  of  odr  readers :  it 
would  divert  us.  from  our  purpose  if  we  were  to  enter  upon  it  here. 
Nor  are  we  able  to  follow  his  Lordship's  inquiries  into  the  tnpo- 
jrraphy  of  Jeru&alrm.  They  seem  to  be  conducted  in  that  very 
proper  spirit  which  is  midway  between  credulity  and  scepticism. 
We  are  not  sorry  that  he  demurs  to  Professur  Robinson's  topo- 
gtaphical  caqnu,  thai  the  traditions  of  the  monks  are  not  to  be 
listened  to.  but  tbcusc  of  the  native  Arabs  to  be  adopted  Ja  their 
stead.  Siill  less  sorry  are  we  that  he  finds  great  fault  with  those 
contrary  writers  who  yield  a  constrained  and  fanatical  obedieore  to 
all  the  old  ecclesiastical  notions  on  the  loealilies  of  sacred  scenes. 
We  consider  the  chapters  which  relate  Ixuh  to  ancient  and  modern 
Jerusalem  asnhuut  the  best  to  which  our  renders  could  be  referred. 
Our  business,  however,  is  nut  now  with  ^^gypt  or  Palestine, 
but  with  Greece.  Lord  Nugent  left  Corfu  for  Patras  on  the 
20ih  of  December,  J  843.  In  the  winter  of  (hat  year  a  srslcm 
of  Austrian  steamers  had  been  (as  we  before  state*!)  for  the  first 
time  organized  belween  Trieste  and  the  Pirieus,  without  thn  neces- 
sity of  circumnavigating  the  Morea.  passengers  and  gfHnls  bping 
tranBported  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  He  defers  the  de- 
scriplion  of  Corfu  to  the  conrlosion  of  his  second  volume ;  he 
say.>;  soqiptbing  of  Lutraki  and  Kalamaki.  the  two  smiill  harbtmrs 
on  the  isthmus,  the  former  of  which  is  remarliable  for  a  hot  spring 
nf  '  a  temperature  of  near  100'  Fahrenheit :'  the  latter  he  iden- 
tifies by  mistake  wiih  the  Ccnc/trnfC  of  St.  Pau! ;"  and  then  he 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  all  that  he  saw  and  heard  at  Athens. 
He  speaks  of  the  resloralion  of  the  Temple  of  the  Unwinged 


*  This  in  not  ibc  only  f-npogrspliiical  miitake  whicli  \re  find  in  iheie  viilurnei.  Pnr 
exBmple,  in  p.  07,  It  ii  uHnieJ  thai  '  (he  Pan  oT  DapKni  Inaila  iIdwh  between 
Ciltiaitou  BJid  CnryiiAllui,*  wliereu  Cilliairiin  ii  allDgetli^r  a  aepHTa'i?  mvuDlB.in,  and 
litis  poM  iifl*hrFe  Q[i|ifOiLcIiefl  it,  tii  p.  11  we  ttaii  at  '  Panivs  anj  DcrcfleJA,'  u  iT 
Decploiji  Micre  nul  il  liirlrms  on  Mniirit  Puni(«.  Th«'  Theater  of  Hrmilei  Alticui  i& 
called  *  tbe  Templf  nf  Hrruilpi  Altinm  (|i.  19),  aiid  it  ir  naid  (p.  tRJ,  ttimt  'after  yuu 
Lave  jMued  llif  TeInpl^f  of  the  UnwhiKetl  Victory  fttnl  'he  PrupyW,  tbpii  it  i*  (bat.  the 
Ertcllitcum,  Miari-oa  I'otint,  Panrlrottium,  and  Patlhmon.  mt  in  turn  prMeiitrd  ' — u 
if  tho  BiFcthKum  and  I'androuiiini  were  not  [latts  iif  one  edifice,  and  Minerva  Poli«» 
iLe  guitdeu  wonliippnl  tl-Mrre,  Wp  might  alsn  [mint  out  nnt  u.  W  mmjilei  of  folw 
ct^moliigy  and  bluuderfd  iiumrnclatuTe  i  but  iwcliupt  moU  of  itiew  itiin^t  mftj  iiav« 
been  Mt  to  iigtiti  in  hia  Kc&nd  Mitioii, 

Victory — 
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Viclory — examines  and  describes  the  remains  of  the  upper  and 
lower  city — enters  heartily  into  ibc  cause  of  the  Greeks,  their 
Revolution  snd  National  Assembly.  Tbis  visit  is  ended  on  tLe 
28th  of  January,  when  he  leaves  the  PiiEeU!  in  a  French  steamer, 
which  ^ivGs  him  occasion  to  lament  over  the  small  number  of 
British  packets  seen  ill  (lie  Levant,  '  For  one  British  ensign.' 
he  says,  '  in  a  51  editcrranean  packet,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
French  and  Austrian.'  Syrais  the  pluce  where  these  lines  of 
steamers  intersect.  The  Greeks  have  now,  in  their  passion  for 
classic  names,  called  it  Ucrmopohs,  in  allusion  to  its  mercantile 
imporiance.  From  hence  Lord  Nug^pnt  proceeds  to  Alexandria, 
He  returns  from  the  East  in  May.  and  pays  ano'ther  short  visit  to 
Athens,  during;  which  an  antiquarian  excursion  is  made  to  Pari. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  have  now  been  closed,  and 
the  final  result  is  the  subject  4if  further  commentary.  The 
work  closes  with  some  notice  of  Corfu,  and  wiih  an  appendiic  on 
a  visit  which  Lord  Nugcni  paid  to  Delphi  some  years  before, 
when  governor  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Two  excursions  are  men- 
tioned in  the  first  visit  to  Attica  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over, 
from  the  vnluable  notices  they  contain  of  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Salatnie.  The  probable  position  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians 
in  the  former  of  these  battles,  according  to  the  views  of  M  r.  Finlay, 
in  ^vhose  company  the  excursion  was  made,  is  stated  with  clear- 
ness and  precision  ;  and  from  the  observations  of  Sir  James  Slir- 
bng,  an  accomplished  oflicer,  at  that  time  in  commaml  of  the 
Indus,  an  account  of  the  eng'agement  at  Salamis  has  been  derived, 
more  in  harmony  with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  and  more  om- 
siStent  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  co^s),  than  any  which  we  have 
seen  elsewhere.  In  the  tirst  of  these  excursions  there  is,  further, 
an  interesting  notice  of  the  ancient  town  of  Aphidna,  under  the 
Acropolis  of  H'hich  Mi.  Finlay's  farm  ts  situated ;  in  the  second, 
something  is  said  of  the  curious  group  of  ruins  in  the  pass  of 
Daphni,  where,  by  a  fountain  and  a  modern  inn,  are  seen  the  re- 
maiins  of  a  Turkish  fort  and  a  Byzantine  church,  '  Here,'  gays 
Lord  Nugent,  '  as  in  all  the  other  churches  which  have  not  been 
restored  from  Turkish  desecration,  the  eyes  of  all  the  saints  are 
bored  through  deep  into  the  white  plaster  of  the  Wall  behind.  It 
LB  a  superstition  of  (be  Moslems,  that  these  painting  themselves 
are  evil  genii,  whose  powers  are  destroyed  when  the  eyes  are  put  out.* 

But  we  turn  from  the  consideration  of  all  antiquities,  classical  or 
mediaeval,  to  the  Revolution  and  the  Assemblv-  Wc  said  that  we 
would  take  a  description  of  the  3rd  of  September  from  the  pages  of 
I»rd  Nug^ent:  we  do  not  know  where  we  could  find  one  on  the 
whole  mote  faithful ; — 

'At 
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*  At  tvo  o'clock  oa   tfae  momiug  1^'':^^  bodiCB  of  men  were  seen 
moving  fram  iill  i^uai'terft  of  Aihcna  lowiirdB  llie  dpen  spuce  in  front 
of  tiiE  Royal  iitiloce.      Twu  regimeiitH  of  tlie  lint,    with    field.piecc* 
and  a  few  hone,  were  ortJered  from  their  barracks    by  the  King  to 
repair  to  the  scene  of  this  Jiumerous   meeting.      They  obeyed— they 
marched ;  but    the  eoldjen   had    engaged    themsclvci   to   each    others 
and  to  their  leader,  Colxmel    Kalergi,  the    commandant    of   the    gar- 
rison, not  to  act  against  (heir  fellow-citizenB  flBsembled  in  that  cause, 
but    to   protect    them    from  any  violence  which   ni%ht  be  meditated 
againflt  them,  and  at  the  same  time  repress  any  which  might  threaten 
the  pereon  of  the  King.     The  infttntry  and  iguus  took  up  b  paBiiian 
on  each  flank  uf  the  grciund;  the  dragoons  assembled  near  the  centre, 
ready  lo  carry  intelligence  or  orders  to  distant  places^  ifne^^eBeary ;  the 
picket  on  duty  within  the  palace  remained  in.  their  guard-room.     The 
numberB  of  the  people  were  every  moment  increabed  by  detachments 
Brriviiig  from  the  cnyntry  round:  in  two  hours  fail  twenty  thousand 
were  assembled,     Remembrancea  the  most  likely  to  excite  an  asBembly 
like  this  lo  outrage — remembrances   of    national    pride    iiieuhed^  of 
national  rights  assailed,  of  national  roaaurces  squandered  by  foreigners, 
and  rememhrances  of  personal  grievances,  for  almost  every  man  had 
been  a  sufferer  (?) — remembrances    of   injustice    and    Mnfiacution,  of 
inquest  by  torture,  and  punishment  without  trial — all  these  were  the 
provocatiunu    fresh    and   rankling   in    the  hearts  without    the    palace. 
Within  was  the  King,   surrouiided  by  some  of  the  principal  authors 
and  agents  of  theii^e  crimes.  .....  It  was  fortunate  for  the  character 

and  result  of  that  night's  and  next  day's  proceedings,  that,  by  the 
King's  own  act,  the  dangerous  counsel  which  it  was  alterwurds  avowed 

that  gave   him  was  checked,  and  its  execution  prevented.     In 

that  crieis  of  doubt  and  peril,  the  advice  given  was  to  order  thfi 
palace-guard  to  fire  upon  Colonel  Kalergi,  who  w&b  then  on  horse- 
back under  the  palace  wJudows,  exerting  with  success  the  whote  in- 
fluence of  his  great  and  wcll-deeerved  popularity  to  preserve  order, 
sad  quell  any  expression  that  could  lead  to  tumult,  or  do  violence 
even  to  the  feelings  of  the  King.' — vol.  i.  pp.  87—90. 

It  would  lake  up  ton  much  of  our  own  space  and  of  our  reader's 
time,  if  we  were  to  ^o  through  the  narrative  of  all  that  happened 
during  that  day- — of  the  \ong  delay  of  hour  after  hour — of  the 
reiterated  demand  of  the  people  for  a  National  Assembly  or  the 
abdicatiim  of  the  King — of  Otiio's  tnrdy  assent  after  twelve  hours 
had,  elapsed — and,  finally, of  his  appearance  at  the  balcony,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Edmund  Lyrtna,  along  with  the  French,  Austrian, 
Russian,  and  Prussian  Miniiilers. 

*  Thus  ended  ihat  mcmnrabk  day.  The  people  disperstd  trftu<]Uilly 
and  joyfully,  leaving  the  palace-sfiuare,  in  which  twenty  thouBiind  per- 
sona hud  stood  for  twelve  hourB,  without  trace  of  a   mob  having  been 

rlhere;  not  one  of  even  those  small  and  almoBt  harmless  evidencGs  of 
^exce»,  which  mark  mob-mle  even  iu  ita  happiest  and  beal-aatiaficd 
I  liamouT.     Not  a  window  of  the  pBlace,  or  of  the  surrounding  buddingi, 

was 
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wus  broken;  not  a  word  of  disrespect  hadbeen  spoken  against  the  Ring's 
person ;  the  Buvarian  officers  living  in  the  tvv/w  had  Ijeen  eubjected 
neither  Id  molestation  nor  inauU;  and  of  the  reed  Tence, — for  there  wa« 
nothing  more  to  Bepar&te  the  pnlace- gardens  from  the  plftce  where  twenty 
thousjind  [>erwug,  for  w  many  houre,  hud  awuited  a  crtais,  iu  which  no 
relreut  was  left,  save  in  the  full  attniaiuent  of  their  deinund  ur  the  de- 
thronement oftht  King,  —of  that  frftil  fBDce  Dot  a  reed  vas  dispIiLced.' — 
Tol.  i.  p.  96. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  the  moderntion  of  a  mcipling, 
caLlcil  together  so  irrpgulsriy  under  circumstances  so  excitingr,  or 
to  withhold  our  agreement  from  ihe  terms  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  dis- 
patch of  October  25th  : — ■ 

*  It  csmwC  l>e  denied  that  gre»t  credit  is  due  U>  the  Greek  nsition  fk>r 
the  manner  in  which  they  appear  to  have  univcrsaUy  conducted  them- 
fielvee  on  this  iniportnnt  occasion,  ao different  from  theexample  nffonixd 
by  couDtriea  more  advani-ed  m  civil ization.'  • 

To  enter  into  the  causes  of  this  rsvnlulioci  would  be  to  go  for 
back  in  a  very  troubled  hisUiry.  We  would  rather  treat  it  as  a 
fait  accompli,  and  pass  on  at  once  to  the  National  Assembly) 
which  was  its  6rst  result.  This  Assembly  met  on  the  30th  of 
November,  and  when  Lord  Nugent  returned  in  May,  the  Con- 
slittltion  had  received  the  Royal  Assent^  and  the  writs  were  issued 
for  the  election  of  members  for  the  first  parliaraeTil  of  the  Hel- 
lenir  kingd<iiTi. 

Our  account  of  this  assembly  consists  of  some  desultory  extracts 
from  the  MS,  journal  lo  which  we  have  alluded.  The  IravelleFf 
whose  materials  we  borrow,  seems  to  have  arrived  in  Greece  at  a 
fortonale  time, — about  the  middle  of  December,— when  the  public 
business  was  fairly  begun  and  already  in  active  process, 

'  {Tlmmdaif,  Dec.  I4^A.) — We  find  immediately  that  the  N&ttunal 
Aaacimbly  is  the  one  subject  which  is  exciting:  all  the  little  Atheniun  world. 
Abnut  the  little  cafes  and  tcunty  hi Uiard- rooms  in  the  Inng  elrccl, 
which  e^itenda  from  die  bazanr  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  tu  the  open 
country  in  the  directlou  of  the  Academy,  there  is  an  unusual  catiCi3iiTse 
of  Creek  gentlcmeci— -failydreBsed  and  nurrow-waisted  figures — with 
white  kills  and  fierce  niuustachios,  who  lounge  to  and  fro,  and  linger  to 
dispute  wuh  eager  geaticuktioiiB.  Everybody  is  t&lking  of  the  Assem- 
bly,  indoors  and  out  ofdoora.  Some  ihrngs  we  le«rn  before  visiting  the 
meeting  iwelf.  It  is  clear  thitt  Sir  E.  Li/ons  ia  eserci&ing  a.  great  in- 
fluence in  all  the  iiroceedings.  Among  the  Greeiea  Muvrocordoto  eeema 
atpresenttobcthcnioat  Conspicuous.  Th«  deputies  are  230  in  number. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  occupied ^_/['r^;,  in  fiinig  the  rules  of  the  house ; 
Birn»iJ/tf,  in  electing  a  presfdeiit,  secretaries,  aitd  other  oflicers;  and, 
thirdii/,  in  appointing  committees  on  the  Address,  the  Constitution,  &c. 

*  Karl  or  AtHT(l:r?eii  (o^Sir  K.  L^oiio,  Octiiber  25,  11^4?;  Papen  Inrtl  l«r«re  tlie  Bo»e 
of  CuuiinwM,  Mudi  14,  1S41. 
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As  regards  the  ConvCiuitioQ,  the  great  dtfficulCy  ia  expected  to  be  found 
in  the  questiun  of  the  "  Upper  House,"  The  Address  i«  to  be  conaj. 
deftd  on  Saturday,  which  peujtte  sBy  will  he  a  stonny  day.  The  aol- 
diers,  who  look  part  in  the  revulution,  are  nnxioui  tn  have  eome  claiiee 
introduced,  t^ecunii^  to  tSicni  an  iudemniiy  from  any  fuiure  diepleasuru 
of  the  King :  STid  the  Htidjcals  wuuld  be  ^bd  to  lake  advantage  of  ihis 
desire,  fur  the  purpyse  of  introducing  a  pointed  meution  of  the  3rd  of 
September,  which  &.][  moderate  lueii  would  couaider  a  gratuitous  attack 
oh  hiB  Majesty's  feehii^a. 

•  {Sat^trdaif,  l^tfi.) — If  I  had  ieen  only  one  meeting  of  ihia  remark- 
ftble  AHseinbly,  that  «ight,  with  my  first  day  on  the  AcropohB,  would 
have  hecii  worth  (he  journey  from  England.  The  roqm  of  meeting  ia 
the  King's  bullToom,  and  it  is  exactly  large  enough  for  the  roemhers. 
Il  ia  arranged  in  the  French  ntanner,  where  the  deputiea  arc  seated  in  a 
aetnicircle,  and  the  president  in  the  centre,  with  hisBecretariea  on  eat'h 
aide  of  him,  and  a  bell  near  hia  right  hsTid  to  keep  ordi^r  in  the  houee. 
Round  the  outer  circumference  arc  the  more  iuiportaut  spectators,  the 
corpa  diploiutitiqut,  and  a  few  ladies,  aome  of  whom  wear  the  Greek 
hcad-drc«H,  which  is  simply  a  red  cap  placed  eleganlly  on  the  side  tf  the 
head.  One  of  them  ia  Catherine  Bufzaria,  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen, 
and  beautiful  oa  her  father  was  illusirioUH.  An  open  gidlery,  on  one 
side  of  the  hall,  contatoa  a  numher  nf  more  ofditiary  viaitors,  among 
whom  I  observe  several  priests,  whose  black  hetid-dfesseft  and  long  lieftTdB 
harmonLzcwell  with  their  grave  and  earneM  fsce*.  The  hall  iehimg  with 
red  curtacna,  and  at  each  end  are  the  names,  conspicuonaly  written,  of  the 
heroes  that  fell  in  the  war  of  independence,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
lome  emotion,  aa  my  eye  ran  over  the  names  of  Colocotfooi  and  Mavro- 
michulf,  and  Bolzaria  and  Odysseus,  and  rented  on  an  engraving  which 
was  suspended  in  front  of  the  prcfiidf  nt,  representing  ihc  first  raiBiug  of 
the  Btaiidard  at  Kalahryla  by  an  archimandrite  of  Mcgaapelion.  The 
acting  preBident  ia  Mavrocnrdalo — the  real  president,  M'ho  aiia  by  hira, 
bfing  too  old  for  the  active  duties  of  hia  a^a.  He  is  more  than  100 
yearn  of  age, — some  say  103,  oihera  107, — and  he  has  been  president  of 
eserj-  National  Coiigreas  wince  the  eom  men  cement  of  ihe  eiirlieat  revolu- 
tion. Cnrinth  ia  hie  native  town.  He  i*  now  thin  and  emaciatedj  but^ 
we  are  told,  in  the  full  posaeaabn  of  his  faculties;  and  wc  looked  with 
no  ordinary  interest  on  03ie  who  haa  neen  and  survived  bo  much.  To 
turn  Tiow  fTom  the  office-bearers  to  the  deputies  themwlvea,  never  waa 
there  a  ParHament  so  calculated  to  engruss  a  stranger's  attention.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  deputies  wear  the  national  costume;  and  the  Greek  cos- 
tume, in  both  LIS  varieties — the  white  kilt  or  Albanian  fustancUa,  ancl  the 
broad  blue  Hydriot  trowaers — ia  perhaps  the  handsomest  in  tlie  world. 
I  must  wait  for  another  day  to  learn  llie  names  of  the  most  conspicuouB. 
A  young  man  near  me  caught  my  especial  attention,  from  the  unusual 
iplendour  of  his  dre8.s  and  the  long  tresses  which  sireanied  down  hia 
back.  This  is  the  Greek  fashion.  The  m^idi-rTi  Greeks  are  "  long- 
haired,'* like  their  Homerie  anceaiors.  The  last  apeaker  before  we  en- 
tered waa  a  hard  mugh-looki&g  Macedonian,  noc  long  ago  a  notorious 
robber.     The  adjournment  waa  moved  bIidobc  immediately;  but  I  had 

time 
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time  to  discover  that  my  ear  could  not  fallow  the  pronunciation  of  the 
spenker*,  except  when  the  primed  Greek  was  before  me, — aa  -when  the 
aecreiaiy  read  ihe  Addreaa,  which  had  juat  been  pTeacuted  by  the  Com- 
miiWe.  In  coming  in  and  going  out,  I  could  not  help  observing  of  bow 
gteai  imporlance  tobacco  seemed  lu  be.  as  a  help  lo  the  dehaie.  The 
ante'room  (Ibe  (■obhff^  was  saturated  with  the  bini:!]  of  it,  and  on  the 
tables  were  copious  supplies  of  the  weed  for  the  use  of  the  memben  who 
were  itrolUng  in  and  out.  Another  EasicTn  custom,  too,  was  observable 
here»  as  elsewbere  in  Greece,  viz.,  the  uae  of  a  string  of  beads,  like  that 
which  in  so  often  Eeen  dangling  in  the  hands  of  the  Moore  on.  the  Bar- 
bary  coast.  It  is  not  a  rosary,  but  simply  a  plaything — a  help,  perhapa^ 
to  meditation,  but  nothing  more.  Wc  came,  however,  in  contact  with 
one  religious  observance,  which  was  likely  to  hav«  put  a  slight  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  the  huaiiieGE  of  the  Assembly.  A[  the  moving  of  the 
adjournment  tberewas  a  little  hubbub  among  the  members,  which  causedl 
a  amile  among  the  hystaiidcrB.  Monday  happened  U)  be  the  feast  of 
St.  Nicolas,  and  there  was  some  unwillingness  to  meet  on  euch  a  day  for 
the  discharfte  of  public  bufrincss.  The  Greeks  are  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  their  fesiivala  and  for  the  cunscieutiuusness  with  whicli,  on 
these  occ&BiuDE,  they  observe  the  ceremony  of  idkness. 

'  {Monday,  \.V>tk.) — Festival  of  >'(.  Nicolas. — There  ia  the  6am.e 
custom  here,  which  prevails  in  some  other  contincDtal  cttumricB,  Every- 
one whose  name  ia  Nicolas  is  called  on  to-day  by  hid  acfjuain Lances, 
to  whom  he  presents  sweeimeats  afler  ibe  usual  fashion  of  Greek 
huepitaUty.  I  was  tuld  ttiat  some  goud  music  was  to  be  heard  at  the 
RuBoian  church  in  honour  of  the  Emperor,  but  1  ciiuld  not  slay  to  hear 
it  without  absenting' myaell' from  the  National  Aesembly.  I  had  a  good 
seat  near  the  Austrian  and  nritiGh  consuls.  Near  nic  was  the  dark 
thin  face  of  the  Anstriaa  minister,  and  the  French  admiral's  round 
gopd-huTuoured  countenance,  and  the  white  hat  and  Irarge  features  of 
M.  Piscatory,  who  i&  far  mure  like  tin  EogUsbtQaii  Lhaa  a  Frenchman, 
On  the  §ame  bench  was  Sir  Edmund  Lynna,  our  own  tntnistor,  and  Sir 
James  Stirling,  the  commauder  ol  Her  Majesty's  ship  the  Indus.  But 
my  attention  was  drawn  more  to  the  dcpulieB  than  the  spectators.  That 
dark  nian  with  aquifine  nose  and  small  mrjUBtathe,  just  under  Sir  Ed- 
mund Lyon-H,  is  General  Church,  whost  life  and  feelings  have  been 
idenliRed  with  Greece.  The  black  round -featured  man  ne^r  him  is 
Bodouris,  the  member  for  Hydra.  These  are  bulb  in  (he  Frank  drew. 
But  tbcre  iaone  b<'ycknd  them,  who  looks  as  though  he  disdained  what  li 
nut  national.  His  Greek  coat  ia  bordered  with  fur  ;  his  tal]  ret!  cap  ia 
placed  firmly  on  his  head;,  and  liis  lufisaive  countenance  never  moves 
through  all  (he  changes  of  tlie  dcbfiLC.  This  is  Coletti,  the  leader  of 
what  is  Called  the  Ffsnch  prtrtv,  as  Maerot'^rdalo  is  of  the  English  :  but 
MawroCordnlo  wears  the  Frniili  dresa,  and  so  does  Mclaxa,  the  head  of 
the  Russian  ])arly,  who  spoke  at  great  length.  He  is  a  tall  man,  with 
projecting  moustachG,  and  his  clothes  hang  louecLy  about  him,  as  if 
he  were  a  scarecrow  sent  by  the  EnipCror.  He  speaka  calmly  and 
persuasively,  not  without  an  appearance  of  that  cunning  for  which  hia 
enemies  give  him  abundant  credit.     Londox,  a  member  of  the  ministry, 
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IB  R  lictle  rounil'lieaded  man,  who  is  seen  moviog  about  m  the  middle 
of  the  aBsembly  ;  and  there,  too,  is  KalUrgi^  the  hero  of  iJit  3td  of 
Seplember.  A  amall  military  cap  ia  on  his  head,  and  he  is  not  in  any 
way  to  be  diatinguishcd  in  uppearonce  frOTn  ihe  cominoneBt  of  the  comtnon 
aoldiers.  The  swearing  ui  of  a  new  member  louk  place  to-duy.  [t  ws* 
an  interestinfr  ai^ht,  and  certainly  the  most  solemn  oaih  I  ever  aaw.  All 
rose  and  tuok  off  iheir  hats;  the  head  of  the  priest  alone  was  covered. 
He  aloud  in  front  of  the  preBidcnt — a  ticarded  man  with  long  dark  rubes, 
grave  and  humble  in  his  attiiiide  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
having  a  New  Testament  marked  wiih  the  cross  reeting  upon  hia  left 
arm.  The  words  of  the  oath  were  repeated  after  dictation,  and  then  the 
btMik  wa&  revert^utly  kissed,  and  the  member  took  his  »cat. 

'  (  Wedriesdatf,  2\st.) — This  again  was  an  intere&ling  day  at  the  As- 
sembly. Affairs  haul  ended  yesterday  in  rather  a  critical  position,  and 
high  words  had  been  used  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  One  man  had  aaJd 
to  another  repeatedly — "  This  is  not  a  camp,  this  is  not  a  camp !"  The 
other  said^"  Yon  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  apeak  eo ;  were  U  not  for  the 
camp,  there  would  have  been  no  National  Asecmbly  for  yuuto  apeak  it 
in."  This  was  Griezottn,  a  member  from  Negropuint,  a  man  of  deter- 
mined aspect.,  who  sits  m  front  of  the  iircsidrnt.  i  am  tuld  that  he  can 
neither  read  nor  ^^rite,  but  that  he  it  possessed  of  a  strong  and  mascu* 
line  umderfttimding.  Near  him  is  Grivaa,  with  the  moat  showy  dresa 
and  the  narrowest  watat  in  the  Assembly,  He  often  Hpcaka  with  great 
liveliness,  Lhough  his  talent  is  not  remarkable.  He  corner  from  the 
narth-weslern  frontier,  Bn<),  like  Grtezotis,  is  a  powerful  chief  rn  his  own 
loc«lity.  1  saw  him  the  other  day,  in  one  of  the  streets,  walking  with  a 
^iJof  killed  fullowers  hebitid  him,  to  whom  he  turned  round  now  and 
thcD  with  a  toss  of  the  head  and  a  curl  of  the  moystikchio  which  were 
infinitely  amusing.  Both  these  men  arc  said  to  have  been  formerly  ap- 
pointed capitani  to  keep  the  peace  under  the  Turks.  So,  too.  was  Ma- 
criani,  who  i^  coiiBpicuoH&  in  bis  woollen  jacket,  and  whom  I  heard 
speaking  with  so  much  vehemence  on  Monday.  To-day  I  nbwrved  a 
beautiful  boy  come  intoth*  Assembly,  and  was  told  that  he  is  a  son  of  the 
ColoCotroni  who  is  now  in  exile.  A  brother  of  the  eame  Coheotroai  is 
one  of  the  deputiea.  [le  ia  a  menti-looking  man,  and  wears  the  Frankieh 
dreas.  Tiie  bualne&a  of  tite  day  began  ivith  lliC  reading  of  the  trans- 
actions of  yesterday ;  then  a  dozen  members  were  chosen  to  Compliment 
the  Queen  on  her  liirlli-day  to-morrow:  and  then  cnme  the  great  ques- 
lioD, — in  what  method  the  Address  waft  to  be  debated,  whether  para- 
graph Ijy  paraj^raph  {irnpaypat^v  wpo^  ■naparyftni^y)  or  Otherwise ;  and 
au  immense  hubbuh  arose,  chiefly,  I  think,  liecAUse  these  iinsophisticated 
legislators  were  troubled  and  perplexed  by  lecbnicalities.  The  volea 
were  taken,  not  by  ft  division,  but  hy  calling  over  names  ;  and  we  re- 
tired while  this  wiiSj^oingon.  We  afterwards  heard  that  the  result  waa 
Bueh  as  to  leave  the  Radicals  in  a  considerable  minority.  These  Radi- 
cals are,  for  the  most  part,  lawyers  and  editors  of  newspapers, — audj  as 
in  most  countries,  include  among:  ihemaelves  many  of  the  btst  speakers. 
One  general  remark,  which  stiaick  me  not  a  little,  waa  made  concerning 
the  speeches  in  this  Aaaembly.     Tlioae  spenkcrs  who  addreaseil  thera- 
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Betves  (o  the  feelings  and  paasioPB  were  Ititened  tg  with  Tar  lew  attention 
than  thaw  whg  sprite  to  the  rcuson  und  judgment.  Thia  yinie  de  bon 
aens  seems  to  be  a  iiB.tipnnL  peculiarity  uf  the  modem  Greeks ;  and  such 
a  peculiarity  in  a  lialf-civiUzed  people  gives  tiie  best  prospect  of  their 
future  imptuveitient.'^ 

It  would  lie  teitinus  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  cf  tbe 
debates  in  litis  Assetnbl)'.  We  would  rather  take  up  two  or 
three  of  the  main  Uipics  wbicb  were  discussed  that  winter  with  so 
much  earnestness,  botb  in  and  out  of  Greece. 

The  first  uf  these  was.  whether  Greece  ought  to  have  a 
eomtitution  at  all — whelher,  now  that  the  Greeks  were  part  and 
parcel  fii  Chrislendom,  they  oug:ht  Xf*  be  governed,  like  a  froe 
people,  on  the  representative  principle.  There  are  some  who 
wrmld  answer  this  questiun  very  proinpily — wbi)  Lavesurb  a  horror 
of  tlieslagnaliun  of  a  des]X)tisin,  nnd  such  a  profound  belief  in  the 
purifying  power  of  parliamentary  storms,  that  they  could  not  hesi- 
tate lo  give  an  Answer  in  the  afHrmative.  We  are  not  of  that 
Dumber.  But  there  Were  circuitislances  in  tbecnndilionof  Greece 
at  lhecli>seof  iy43whichaiaviQceus»balafousUlut,ian  wa&  called 
for.  In  the  fir:it  place,  the  only  other  alternatives  (so  far  as.  we 
can  see)  were,  a  native  democracy  of  wild,  bal f-civil ized  Greekjt, 
or  an  oppressive  dcsjwUsiii  exercised  by  a  fureig-n  power.  The 
exbling-  Bavarocracy  (the  Greeks,  who  arc  as  fond  of  puns 
as  ever,  used  to  call  it  barixirocraci/)  had  become  impossible. 
Unless  a  free  gx>verniiient,  based  on  the  constitutional  systems  of 
Western  Europe,  were  adopted,  nothing  remained  for  Greece 
but  {jnn  the  one  hand)  dIsur;Tamze>il  assemblies  and  unruly  pa|i- 
kars,  turbulent  debates  and  bK>ody  quarrels,  or  (nn  the  other) 
a  military  occupation  by  Russian,  or  Austrian,  or  French  troops. 
Id  the  second  place,  if  Greece,  so  lately  transferred  from  Islam  to 
Christendom,  were  tw  be  airdially  welaimed  into  the  family  of 
European  nations,  this  could  hardly  be  done  cffeclu.illy  except  by 
i|icor|»ralini!:  i"to  its  governmijol  some  of  the  ideas  of  iniidern 
Europe,  We  live,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  in  what  may  be 
called  a  constitutional  periml.  England  and  France  had  battered, 
to  pieces  the  Turkish  and  Egyplian  ships  at  Navarino;  and  it  is 
lo  England  and  France  that  Greece  will  naturally  look  for  sym- 
pathy and  education,  and  for  the  ideas  which  are  to  regulate  her 
legislative  and  admipielrative  proceedings.  But  beyond  and  be- 
sides all  this,  there  was  one  marked  characteristic  in  the  Greek 
population  which  made  a  representative  goverEiment  peculiarly 
suitable  to  it — we  allude  to  the  mumcipalities,  which  bad  existed 
all  through  the  middle  ages,  and  had  firmly  maintained  their  po- 
sition in  the  midst  of  all  the  battles  and  fluctuations  of  the  B'yzan- 
tine,  Fraakisbj  and  Mahomedaa  dyaastics.     Through  a  history 
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more  strangely  marketl  by  strong  and  violent  contrasls  Ihan  th,a.t 
perhaps  of  anv  country  inthewurld,  ibe  Greek  villag-es  have  been 
govcrneJ,  like  the  a^unlamiaUos  of  Spain,  by  iheir  own  alcaldes, 
wilh  their  owu  laws.  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  tit  trace  the  history 
or  lo  describe  the  details  of  these  institu lions,  but  il  was  throug'h 
thetn,  in  llic  main,  ihut  ibc  Greeks  were  enabled  to  raL^e  tliem- 
■elves,  under  a  bogtile  government,  lo  anjlljing  like  a  jxjlitical 
position:  abuve  all,  to  this  is  due  the  prcservaLion  of  ibelr  cha- 
racter and  ibe  mntinuity  of  their  religion,  and  that  moral  fitness 
for  self-government  which  is  the  peculiar  circumstance  lo  uhicb 
:,we  wish  to  direct  attenliun.  This  was  strongly  pointed  out  by 
'Mr.  Urqubari  in  1833*  He  says,  in  reference  to  the  first  rising 
of  the  Oreek  population  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yi>ke— 

'  But  a  very  few  daiyft  subsequent  ta  the  elevation  of  the  white  crusa 
of  Cuustantine  us  a  recovered  national  eiobleni,  un  aesemhly  waa  held 
of  free  Greelie.  Tbruughuut  the  revoluUun  an  iutelli^enC  altuchmeat 
hae  ever  msnifeBled  itself  fur  a  representative  form  of  government.  To 
whiit  cati  this  national  cunviction,  or  rsther  feeling,  he  referred,  save  t(i 
the  rcmoie  jnfliieneea  uf  ilte  muuicijial  system  ?'.^  Tiij-Aey  and  its  Re- 
tources,  ch,  iv.  p.  75. 

And  he  gncs  on  to  speak  of  the  wonderful  elasticity  with  which 
the  people  returnnl  tu  the  habits  of  peaceable  industry  after  many 
years  of  war  and  bluudshed.  as  attested  by  a  dispatch  written  by 
Count  Bulgari  to  Count  NesKelrude,  under  the  diclatiou  of  Capo, 
d  Istrios.  This  also  be  refers  to  the  same  cause — the  system  of 
local  administration.  To  the  same  effect  we  might  quote  Mr. 
Finlay'a  pamphlet,  written  throe  years  later  ;^ 

'  It  may  appear  eurpristngi'  he  says,  '  that  su  simple  a  circumstance 
as  the  existence  of  popular  village  magistrntes  shoulil  hnve  exercised  at} 
extensive  an  influence  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  Greek  nation.  But 
let  Englishmen  reflect  that  the  foundations  of  their  owti  Liberty  were  laid 
in  the  Tythings  anrl  Hundreds  of  Saxon  timCa  rather  than  in  the  Wittena- 
geraotes  ;  for  while  the  Normans  overthrew  all  iracea  of  the  latter,  the 
spirit  of  the  Ssxiii)  communal  admini»tratiuu  preserved  that  moral 
<  vlr^ngth  which,  witli  the  amelioration  of  society,  ripened  the  Norman 
de^otiam  into  the  British  const itutiun.  We  fear  not  tosaj  that  Greece 
has  found  her  national  s.pirit  as  well  preserved  by  her  Demoj;erontia8  aa 
England  hud  hers  by  her  Hundreds.' —  7?te  Ileileniir  Kiiiifiiom,  p.  -42. 

A  nmclccnlh  century  constitulioD^  however,  cannot  exist  with- 
out an  '  Upper  HoUse ;'  and  this,  in  the  winter  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  was  a  far  more  serious  subject  of  discussion,  TheCun> 
slituent  Assembly  took  the  representative  principle  for  granted; 
btit  the  other  que^'iop  was  t>  be  debated,  both  in  it5  foundation 
and  its  delads.  The  debate  occupied  an  enormous  length  of  time ; 
and  not  only  was  the  Assembly  engrossed  by  the  subject,  but  over 
the  whole  country  it  was  incessantly  talked  of.    '  Ouight  there  to  be 
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an  Upper  House  at  all  ?     If  ihe  membera  of  it  are  Ut  he 

ditary,  like  ihe  English  Peers,  where  are  we  lo  find  a.  suit 
arislocrac^  ?  If  eleciive,  are  they  In  be  members  for  life  as  in" 
France,  or  for  a  term  of  years  as  in  Belgium  ?'  These  were  tho,| 
questions  which  were  agitated  from  une  end  of  Greere  to  th«a 
other.  We  do  not  know  that  we  could  give  a  better  illustrntion  oh 
the  state  of  tilings  than  by  nnolbcr  estract  from  the  journal  of\ 
which  we  have  already  availed  ourselves.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
delach  those  passages  which  relate  purely  lo  politics;  but  frag- 
menis  of  the  conlexl  will  not  spoil  them  for  our  user — 

'  (.7(7*1.  1,  1644.  Alhfus.y — Wc  begin  our  eiciir*ioii  with  (he  new 
year.     The   great  topic  we  leave  behind  ub  jg  "the  Upper  House" 

(^  fictii  fkvX^) This  morning  I  was  wnlking  through  the 

town  when  I  met  SirE.  Lyona,  who  pavi!  \ia  charge  to  talk  to  all  the' 
people  in  the  [>mvinceft  about  this  tipper  Chamber,  [tersuading  them' 
that  etperience  has  shown  that  euch  n  chamber  is  necessary,     "  And'1 
tell  them  that,  if  pnaaihle,  the  memberB  iniist  be  ehoeen  liy  the  King: 
indeed  otherwise  he  wil!  rot  aign  the  Constitution."     Thus,  aaid   he, 
"  yoii  may  do  good  service  to  the  Stale," 

*  (^Kephalari,  Jan.  4.) — I  am  likely  to  remember  ihia  spot  as  lon^  sa 
any  which  t  have  aeen  in  my  journey.  The  eireani,  which  ia  Euppu^ed 
to  come  ftoin  the  Lake  of  StymphaluR,  bunts  out  inl^he  exuberant  life 
of  a  full-grown  river  fioni  the  bafie  of  a  rock,  like  Ihe  Aire  in  Yorkshire , 
from  under  Malham  Cove,  nud  runs  off  wilhouL  delay  freshly  and  clearlj. 
-tawarda  the  sea,  turniiig  the  wheels  of  some  millg  on  iia  way.  !n  the 
face  of  this  rock  ie  a  large  caTern,  where,  and  in  an  encluaed  area  in 
front,  a  flock  of  beautiful  iheep  were  resting.  It  was  just  such  &  cave 
aa  that  of  Polyphemus,  uor  could  any  deacriptiun  have  been  bo  appro- 
priate a&  some  paBtages  from  the  OdysBcy  or  yEueid,  To  make  the 
Bcene  pErfect,  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  shed  the  loveliest  vf  gentle 
lighlB  019  the  water  and  the  ahcep,  while  the  cavern  lay  iin  deep  and  eiii^at 

shadow The  scene  was  nut  uninteresting  in  the  khan^  where  Che  , 

hhanjee  and  all  hia  fiimily  were  seated  round  the  fire.  Some  pohtical 
conversation  came  on,  when  he  spuke  in  strong  terms  against  the  Upper 
Uouec,  Baying  that  S'Onie  member*  of  A*Bembly  would  be  murdered  if 
they  voted  for  il.  As  for  himself,  he  cared  little  about  ii,  if  only  the 
(■VBtem  of  taxation  couM  hcultered.  He  connplained  billerly,  end  said 
that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  cut  down  all  his  olive-trees.  There  is 
&  tu  on  fruit-trees  in  Greece,  and  this  is  sametiroev  a  temptnlion  to  the 
dcBtruction  of  orchards. 

'  (^Tripolizza,  Jan.  6-) — Here  we  had  a  pleasant  insight  into  the  in- 
terior of  a  true  and  unsophisticated  Greek  family.  Our  host  litid  been 
a  merchant,  in  the  times  when  Greek  Snerchanls  were  pfosperouB,  and 
had  travelled  mtich;  but  he  lost  lwoghi]Js  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  then 
turned  warrior  at  ihis  eiiege  uf  Tripolizza.  Of  the  children,  Otho 
and  Chariclea  sat  at  tablcj  with  Sophia  the  eldest — and  Penelope  and 
Plalo  wnited  on  iks.  The  lady  of  the  hou.Be  wore  «  red  cap  on  the 
eidt  of  her  head,  and  aat  l(y  the  he&rlh,  where  the  diimcr  wa^  cooked, 
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■nd  whence  it  was  tnten  at  we  wanted  it,  dish  by  diah.  DitmcT 
being  over,  we  reiiret)  to  the  adjoining  rodm,  where  our  host  toot  hia 
long  pipe  of  thorn-eticlc,  &ai\  cuftcc  was  served  in  the  Turkish  wav,  in 

very  imatl  cupa  aiidvcry  aweet As  ta  poEilica,  our  friend'S'  notion 

was,  that  the  Upper  House  should  conaiBt  of  seven  memliers,  three  of 
ihem  choaen  by  the  King;  and  that  they  should  hold  their offiee  for  aix 
years,  at  the  end  of  vrhifh  period  the  constitution  should  be  rcviBcd.  As  to 
the  King's  Hot  eigiiing,  he  had  Bi|,'ned  what  he  had  been  toW  tosignjinlhe 
3rtl  of  September,  and  whauhe  Aseemhly  gave  him  to  sign  hemuat  ssign. 

*  (^S/tarla,  Jan.  10.  Tfte  Bishop's  HoKse.') — One  of  our  vieitors, 
Kyrioa  Jiitrako,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Navarlno,  along  with  young 
MttvromichfiU,  in  an  cngngement.  when  ainiiiat  all  the  other  Greeks  were 
killed.  He  ia  a  fine-looking  man,  with  a  face  deeply  furrowed,  and  nn 
eye  like  that  of  a  hawk — one  of  the  moat  heniitiful  of  eyes,  and  a  com- 
mon one  among  the  Greeks.  He  is  a  great  boaster.  To  ua  he  is  full 
of  the  moat  eager  complaisance,  saying  that  we  ought  indeed  to  he  cor- 
dially received  liere,  seeing  that  we  belong  (o  the  lump  (to  X'^f"^)  ^^ 
the  Three  Powers,  who  hai-e  done  ao  much  for  Greece.  Even  ordinary 
men  {fiinfioi  Ardpuimi)  from  England  should  be  welcome,  but  especially 

such  as  we A  report  (a  falae  and  premature  one)  was  spread  here 

the  day  before  yesterday,  that  the  Constitution  was  finally  ratified,  with 
an  Upper  House  cunaJsling  of  twenty-four  members,  elei'tcd  by  the  King. 
Jatrako  aaya  that  the  nation  ia  quite  oppoaed  to  the  idea  of  an  Upper 
Chamber  r  but,  for  himself,  he  leaves  the  mailer  in  the  hand  a  of  the 
T/tree  Powers^  to  whom  Greece  owes  everything.' 

Two  of  the  Three  Powers,  acUng  through  their  representatives. 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  M.  Piscatory,  did  actually  contribute  much 
towards  the  scllli^mertt  tif  ihis  question.  The  ultimate  decision 
was,  Ibat  the  Upper  House  (ytpwfix')  should  consist  of  sixty 
members  —  half  the  numiber  of  tlie  deputies  in  the  ^cuXr,  or 
Lower  House.  They  ate  chosen  by  the  King,  and  retain  tlieir 
seats  for  life.     So  much  fur  the  Greek  House  of  Lords. 

The  next  greftt  question  was  whether  the  Greeks  should  have 
a  heredilary  king.  There  are  some  who  would  rather  have 
seen  Greece  made  into  a  republic,  ofter  the  fashion  of  South 
America;  and  thoughtful  men  have  l(K)ked  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  Christian  inhabitant*  of  European  Turkey  (Hellenic, 
Sclaronic,  and  Albanian)  should  be  united  in  a  confederacy 
lilie  that  of  the  catilons  of  Switzerland,  and  at  once  an  aggres- 
sive movement  against  MabomedanisTn,  consti tu ting  a  break- 
water against  the  agpressions  of  Russia.  As  to  the  propriety 
of  Greece  being  made  a  republic,  it  is  e\'ident  that  the  same 
arguments  which  vindicate  the  propriety  of  a  constitution,  prove 
the  necesiily  of  a  hereditary  king.  If  Greece  is  to  have  its 
institutions  fraoied  upon  the  ideas  of  1830.  it  must  have  a  king. 
Still  more  so,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  into  the  European  system,  and 
recognised  as  a  nation,  not  only  by  England    and   France,   but 
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nompule  the  e&lcnt  of  mischief  which  may  hereafter  result  from  a 
disputed  succession  lo  ihe  tlirone  of  this  little  kingdom. 

One  wciglilj  topic  still  remains,  but  Lord  Nugent  has  saitT 
little  up<m  it.  Amon^  the  strongest  feelings  oi'  the  Greeks — 
those  at  leojt  who  hava  not  been  sophisticated  by  French  itlifldelttjf 
or  German  rationalism — is  a  passionate  and  determined  attachment 
to  the  discipline  and  ritunl  of  the  '  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East.' 
The  importance  attached  to  this  subject  is  shown  by  ihe  length  of 
time  which  it  occupied  in  the  debates; — and  points  were  raised- 
wonderfully  like  those  that  have  been  of  late  years  so  much  agi-! 
tated  nearer  Liome, 

What  are  lo  be  the  relations  of  Clmrch  and  Stale  in  Greece? 
What  in  theory,  and  what  in  practice?  Ought  the  Church  ta  be 
independent,  on  the  principle  that  has  rent  asunder  the  Fres> 
hyterianism  of  Scotland?  or  ought  it  ralfaer  to  ho  a  depart- 
ment of  Slate- ndmtnistr^tion,  as  the  Evangelicnl  Church  of 
Prussia?  Or  in  what  precise  position  is  it  (o  be  found,  between 
the  limits  of  Eraatianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Independency  on 
the  other?  Practically,  no  dnubtj  it  is  dependent  on,  and  sub- 
servient to,  the  State, — but  theoretically  not  so. 

The  two  first  of  the  107  articles  of  the  new  constitution  relate 
to  religion :  and  the  second  is  in  these  words  :^ 

'  The  orthodox  Church  O'f  Greece,  holding  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as- 
ita  head,  is  tndisgohibly  united  in  doctrine  iSoyfinriKuc)  wiih  the  great 
church  in  Constant inop I e,  and  every  other  Christian  church  of  iiko< 
doctrincft,  keeping  unulterably,  as  they,  the  holy  npostolccal  and  synodit 
cal  canons, and  the  holy  traditions;  but  is  se[f-govcmed  (atrpM^aXoc),' 
managing  its  o^vn  absolute  rights  independently  of  any  other  church — -' 
und  i»  ailrainiatered  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  Bishops.' 

The  last  clauses  of  this  article  suggest  another  question.     What 
are  the  relations  of  the  Hellenic  Church  with  the  other  branches- 
of  the  *  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East?' — not  with  the  j^rmeniani 
Church,  or  the  NeatorJans  of  Chahlfca,  or  the  Monophysites  of' 
Egypt; — with  these  it  has  had  no  connexion  for  ages; — hut  with 
the   other  branches  of  the  Greek  Churchy  properly  so  called. — 
that  nncienl  Communion,   which  embraces  tbe  whole  of  Russia, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  subjects  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  antll 
still    boasts  its  patriarchs  of    Antloch,    Alexandria,    Jerusalem^f 
and  Conalaniinnpte.     Tbe  Russian  Church  has  loiig  been  indc-1 
pendent  of  the  See  of  Constantinople.     The  first  step  in  its  iode-" 
pondence  w.is  tbe  consecration  of  a  patriarch  of  Moscow,     Stib-I 
sefjuenlly,  this  patriarchate  was  abolished,  and  since  the  time  o£ 
Peter  the  Great  it  has  been  governed  hy  a  Commission  of  Bishops^ 
called  'the  Holy  Synod.'     Such  too  is  now  the  position  of  thej 
Church  of  Modern  Greece.     The  phrase  of  the  constitution  is,  as) 
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we  have  seen,  '  dngmatically,  not  canontcally,  united,' — i.  e.,  while 
it  aJheros  to  the  decrees  of  the  same  councils  as  the  Church  of 
Constantijiojile,  and  holds  the  ssme  formulnries  as  to  mailers  uf 
doctrine,  it  administers  its  own  discipline  in  perfect  indepentlencp 
of  Ibat  see,  and  in  barmony  wilh  (he  government  of  the  country 
to  which  iL  belongs.     This  independence  was  the  subject  of  much 
debate.     There  was  a  large  party  who  would  have  wished  to  keep. 
up  the  old  supremacy  of  the  See  of  Comtanlinople, — not  so  much  \ 
because  they  hold  this  supremacy  necessary,  or  viewed  the  Patri-i 
arch  at  al!  as  Roman  Calholics  do  the  Pope, — but  from  a  feeling- ' 
of  veneration,  and  because  the  connexion  was  an  ancient  one,  and 
in  many  respects  convenient.     The  maintcnEince  of  the  connexion 
would,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  been  agreeable  to  the  Emperor' 
of  RuHsJa,  nnd  lo  the  Patriarch  himself:   but  ihe   advocates  of 
ecclesiastical  nationality  prevailed.      In  iillustration  of  the  views  of 
this  latter  parly  we  will  translate  a  few  sentences  from  a  pamphlet 
published  at  the  lime  in  Athens;*  — 

'  The  title  of  Patriarch  denotes  not  any  superior  grade  of  prieHlhoodt 
but  only  &  |ioBition  of  Bilmiiiiatrncive  auperiortty,  fkfmed  by  an  ctcumeni-, 
cal  Synod  of  Bishupe,  unci  Bauclioned  by  the  aupreme  political  power : — ■' 
whereby  also  it  3b  oflflniimes  aboIiBhed  for  the  aclvaniagc  of  the  State 
or  ihc  Church  ;  as  by  Peter  tSic  Greul,  Emperor  of  Russin,  ihc  dignity 
of  Pulriarcb  of  RniiBiti  was  done  away  with,  and  a  Synod  set  up  lo  ad- 
tniniaier  chc  nffaira  of  the  Chiirt;]]  under  the  supreme  supervision  of  ihe 
political  power,  .....  The  KaMern  Church  has  never  loved 
absolute  ecclesiaatical  moTiarchyt  looking  ugwu  it  s.a  dogmacicnlly  op- 
posed to  the  cotpmand  of  the  Lord,  who  charged  tlia  di&cjplt^a  that 
ihey  ahould  call  uo  one  on  the  earth  lord  and  master,  for  One  is  master, 
■nd  teacher,  and  lord  of  all,  even  Chiistj— and  head  of  Hia  body,  which 
is  ihe  Church.' 


Here  wc  pause  for  the  present :  leavitig^  of  necessity  untouched 
the  course  of  events  since  the  lime  of  the  Constiluenl  Assembly. 
We  confess  that  we  have  experienced  considerable  discomfort  from 
the  intelligence  which  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers:  and  we 
are  not  sorry  to  escape  from  ibe  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  merits 
of  the  controverted  elections, — or  of  following  after  the  assassins 
and  banditti,  who  have  been  again  infesting  a  country  which  in 
the  winter  of  1843  and  1844  was  so  quiet  that  il  might  be  tra- 
versed in  all  directions  with  perfect  impunity,— or  of  forming  an 
opinion  upon  the  quarrel  of  Grivas  and  Kallergi,  those  two 
military  worthies,  who  have  so  much  power  to  serve  their  counlryj 

t^oaaiat  i&f  Ho-Tf i  [fp  x&i*".  Mat  ir«jil  T'Sr  •X*"'''"*  "^^  iicitMiai«e^iKris  (tplfij'  *pl>i  titv 
ToAn-iK^f  ii^uirSari'  It  wtu  lUUiljutt-il  Co  I'rufvMur  Missel,  it  dL>liiigui«|]i'il  meaiW 
uf  llic  Uiilvct*lI|, 
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if  lliey  eotiM  «bf*aln  from  quarrelling, — nr  (if  interpreling  the 
disputes  atul  ntiiaumlcrstandinf^s  of  Colctti,  MavTOCordato,  and 
M&ta:ta.  that  disjointed  trium\-iralc,  the  members  of  which  repre- 
sent respectiivc^ly  wbat  are  called  the  French,  English,  and  Russian 
parties, — or  of  explnining  how  it  is  thai  the  entente  ivrdiafe  be- 
twpeii  M.  Piaralnrj'  nnd  Sir  Edmund  LyOns  has  been  90  entirely 
(lissnlved.  We  will  stilt  watch  and  still  hope  :  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  struj^lea  of  Modern  Greece  oufjht  to  command  the 
s;ympn,tbies  of  thoughtful  nttnda, — if  not  for  her  own  sake,  yet 
on  account  of  the  effects  which  may  be  expectml  to  result  from 
iheni  in  the  world  of  the  Rast.  The  Greeks  themaelres  are  far 
tVom  confining  their  aspirntions  to  the  imprnvement  of  the  little 
State  which  owns  Otho  for  King.  When  they  think  of  the 
future,  the  vision  of  Constantinople  and  St.  Sophia  floats  before 
their  eyes.  Their  feelings  are  well  expressed  in  some  lines  of 
Mr.  Milnes's  '  Greek  at  Constantinople,'  where  he  alludes  to 
the  old  Ilyitnntine  symhol  of  the  cross  above  the  cresrent.  one 
part  uf  which  the  Mnhoinedans  borrowed  and  appropriated  to 
themsclTes : — 

'  And  i  r  !o  h  ia  <jM  Asia  it  sf  nt 

Frcim  this.  Uaiifpcd  unnntiiml  throne 
The  Turk  is  drhen,  't  is6urcly  meet 
Tlml  we  Ufiiin  eSiould  hold  our  ywn. 

Be  hnt  ByziHiliiini'e  native  sign 

OfqixiBs  un  creacGiit  oni^c  uiitudeJt 
And  Greece  b!iq]1  guard,  by  rif^lit  ilivine. 

The  portals  of  the  Eaiteim  World.' 

We  do  not  aspire  to  prophesy  of  the  future  fate  of  CoHstan- 
tinoplc.  But  when  we  thtnk  of  all  those  Turkish  subjects,  who 
speak  the  Greek  language  and  profess  the  Greek  religion  ; — when 
we  think  of  the  link  whirh  the  same  religion  has  made  between 
them  and  the  Sclavonic  tribes  below  and  beyond  the  Danube ; — 
Wc  Cannot  but  look  UpOli  the  recovery  of  the  Christian  nationality 
of  Greece  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  modern  events, — or 
watch  the  development  of  this  young  kingdom  without  feelings 
of  the  most  anxious  expectation,  Wc  cannot  believe  that  the 
Mahomedan  tide,  which  was  arrested  at  Lepanto,  will  ebb  back 
no  farther  than  Navarino;  and,  if  the  emancipated  nation  ad- 
vances in  prosperity  and  virtue,  we  are  confident  that  Chateau- 
briand's dream  will  he  fulfilled  in  nlhci  places  besides  the  banks 
of  the  Ilisslls  and  Hurotas. 
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Aht,    III. — The  Spanish  Ladyax   Low-      By  Ui\iy  Oalmeny, 
Li)n([un.     Faliit.     1 H-IG. 

A    DAUGHTER  of  the  houae  of  Stanhope  has  selected,  for 

■*^  her  first  publication,  n  story  of  Spain'— that  ciUDlry  whicb 
'during  the  In&t  century  and  a  half  has  berii  defendeil  in  war, 
•■uatnined  in  peace,  and  illustrated  in  liiemture  by  an  unbroken 
ime  of  her  kindred.  Altho'Ugh  the  weightier  PeniDswUr  t.>picft, 
and  those  best  Buited  to  men,  had  been  forestalted,  one  virgin 

rund  rpmained;  attd  well  has  that  gentle  theme  been  reserved 
Lady  Dnlmeny.  Her  volume  g^ives  us  the  test  uf  our  good 
■Kn^lish  ballad  of  '  The  Spaniah  Ladye's  Love,'  with  original 
dcsig;n3,  cn^r&ved  tn  lithograph,  on  a  lar^e  folio  scale;  and 
it  is  impoisible  lo  exnmine  these  without  htgli  admiration. 
Kij^bt  plates  are  dedicated  to  the  most  striking  incidctic»  uf  the 
b&Ilad,  two  stapzaa  of  tvhichi  printed  on  each  pagOi  answer  to  the 
scene  represented  below ;  thus  the  sister  arts  ot  [K)etry  and  design 
support  and  enhance  each  utber  in  graceful  combination.  The 
ffroups  fire  execute*!  after  the  manner  of  RclECira  TVell-known 
illustrations  of  Shakspcare  and  GiHhe,  in  jsimplo  outline,  wtiicU 
is  a  difficult  leit  and  trial  of  artistic  power,  since  no  trick  of 
colour  can  mask  poverty  of  composition,  nO  coDvenicnt  shadows 
shroud  defects  in  drawing.  The  outline  is  the  picture,  said  the 
divine  RRphael,  whose  giant  atrenglU  is  never  more  exemplified 
than  in  the  severe  engravings  of  Marc  Antonio.  In  the  outline  is 
CJjmprehcnded  the  graip  of  mind  and  hand  of  the  arlist,  as  the 
•um  nnd  substance  of  the  musician  is  contained  in  the  air  and 
melody ;  and  in  both  these  sciences,  truth  to  nature  and  harmony 
lell  the  best  when  most  unadorned — naked  and  nnt  ashamed. 

However  satis^ed  the  artist  wiil  be  with  the  productions  of 
our  fair  amateur's  pencil,  those  whose  vocation  is  letteis  must 
regret  her  total  rejection  of  the  pen ;  they  may  be  permitted  to 
inquire  whether,  if  to  her  painter  eye  the  sable  hues  of  ink 
seemed  repulsive,  no  brother  were  at  hand  to  whom  tho  oflice  of 
commentator  might  have  been  confided.  In  endeavouring  in  some 
degree  to  supply  this  loss  to  Anglo-Hi^pano  literature,  we  shall 
adhere  chiefly  lo  those  paints  which  bear  ujKin  the  historicnl  events 
4if  her  ladyship's  favourite  '  Reliquo,'  the  character  of  the  actors, 
and  the  artistical  concnption  and  expression  of  the  illustrations ;  the 
alma  del  net/ocio,  or  soul  of  the  aSair,  as  a  Spanish  reviewer  would 
lay,  must  be  left  to  oth^rt  whose  pulse  is  more  firm,  nnd  whose 
flowing  locks  time  bos  leas  thinned  :  the  love  of  ladies  is  a  serious 
consideration,  let  alone  of  those  of  Spain,  whose  single  hairs, 
Says  Sancho  Panza,  draw  more  than  a  hundred  bulls,  and  dark 
glancing  eyes  pierce  more  than  the  national   knife.     We  have 
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little  desire  to  be  their  viclims,  and  slill  less  lo  be  tbeir  critics ; 
)U  betide  tbe  churl  who  could  seek  for  motes  in  such  bright  orbs ! 
'  No  ragionam  tti  loro,  ma  guardn  e  possik.' 

In  the  present  case  a  cornel j^  damsel,  and  more's  the  p>(y»  is  ike  ' 
EufTerer ;  the  course  of  her  love  ran  not  smoothly,  and  her  hsfipi-  ' 
ness  was  wing-ed  ns  a  sunbeam.  A  highborn  Spanish  maiden,  the 
prisoner  of  an  English  cuvalier,  falls  in  love  with  her  caplur;  she  ' 
refuses  proffered  liberty — only  relinquishes  her  siut  on  learning 
that  he  hfts  a  wife  at  home-^-aiid  then  buries  her  withered  existence 
in  the  darkness  of  a  cloister.  This  pathetic  tale,  assuredly  founded 
on  facts,  was  written  soon  after  the  taking  of  Cadiz  by  Lord  ■ 
Essex,  in  159fi — a  Bubjecl  of  national  exullotion  which  furnished 
R  fertile  itieme  of  that  minalreisy,  by  which  utterance  is  gii'en  to 
thoughts  lli:it  burn  in  the  breasts  of  thousands  who  want  ivords  not 
feeSinjrg,  Mnny  g:aps  in  our  annals  have  been  thus  supplied,  Eind 
manyinlercsltng  traits  of  social  manners  preserved,  which  learned 
history  did  not  ccmdescend  lo  notice  ;  jjossibly  the  identicnl  ori- 
g^inal  'broadsheet'  itself,  as  sung:  and  sold  in  Cbepe.  set  olT 
with  the  rude  efligicsof  the  knii;ht  and  ladye,  still  exists,  interred 
among  sciine  Pepysian  hoard  of  the  fljine;  leaves  cf  the  pedestrian 
muse.  Of  such  class  was  '  the  pi^rticular  ballad,  with  mine  own 
picture  on  the  top,'  with  which  Falsiaff  threatened  tbe  Prince, 
unless  bis  notions  wen?  '  booked  with  the  rest  of  the  day's  deeds.' 
Shakspeare,  from  whose  plays  half  England  knows  all  its  history, 
understood  the  power  vested  in  those  who  make  the  people's 
songs,  and  the  iinplicit  belief  of  the  many,  who  '  love  ballads  in 
print,  for  then  we  are  sure  that  they  are  true.'  The  air  to  which 
tbift  Spanish  ladje  love  was  originally  set  has  been  preserved, 
among  other  precious  carols  of  '  auld  lang  syne,*  in  the  Skene* 
collection^  which  was  formed  at  the  time  when  memory  was  fresh 
and  uninterrupted :  the  melody  is  as  simple  as  the  words ;  ond 
such  was  the  character  of  our  primitive  ballads.  Although  their 
authors  otice  sal — 'placed  high  in  hall'— honoured  as  chroniclers, 
poets,  and  musicivins,  they  and  their  works,  long  Since  deemed 
vulgar,  have  been  driven  into  the  sirects  by  the  fine-eared  fasti' 
diousncss  of  "Italy,  and  the  artificial  conventionalities  of  France. 
Whenever  the  opera  lakes  root,  and  I'Ac&demie  tyrannises,  nature 
gives  way  to  fashion,  and  national  songs  and  lunes  are  obliterated. 
Thankful,  thcrcforej  are  we  lo  Lady  Dalmeny  for  having  culled 
for  her  bouquet  one  wild  floweret  of  our  native  soil. 

This  simple  and  venerable  song  was  first  introduced  lo  tbe  great 

*  See  No.  Uiii.,  p.  312,  Usuik-j's  AncJnit  ScoUiiU  Mdo(li»,  <lo.,  1939, — ui 
ex^elliTit  worliK  wiitirn  ifitl)  murli  lenrtiinj;  4iii<l  tiuCe,  AiittilifT  IrsiliiiDna]  lnne  Ji 
&t«u  jiirn  kC  p.  3St\\  iiii«jiirubai:l]f  a  Scotch  vmbn,  i*aiiothn|in}af  Drwiddy-<i>Tred 
pofiuloritft 
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and  learned  by  Bishap  Percy  in  1761,  who,  Ijy  liis  collection 
of  •  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poelry,'  recalled  writers  and 
r«a(!ers  to  sources  of  a  jiure  unJefiletl  feeling  and  language,  al  a 
moment  when  the  spirit  of  poetry  was  all  but  extincl,  and  public 
laste  at  the  lotvest  degradation.  To  his  Example  Spain  owes 
Duran  anil  others,  who  have  rescued  from  Ihe  burning:  her 
inatchEess  series  of  Romances,  the  lille-decds  of  heroic  ancestors, 
and  exponents  of  hettcr  ng-es,  past  never  to  return. 

The  ballad  before  us  Las  happily  come  down  in  Its  original 
language:  no  harpy  critic  of  a  currupl  period,  which  called  ilself 
polished,  has  rubbed  off  the  virgin  airugo.  The  metliocrily  of  the 
last  age  contented  itself  with  altempls  to  copj  wliut  il  neither  var- 
nished nor  rcLouched.  Shensloni?,  ambitious  of  rivalling  Priur's 
Conversion  of  the  '^  Not-biowne  Majd  '  into  '  Henry  and  Enjinii,' 
brought  out  the. 'Spanish  Ladie  and  her  Knight,'  *  in  less  gm- 
veling  accents  than  the  simple  gnise  of  ancient  record.'  IJis 
•  Love  and  Honour'  Is  a  failure  coiiimensurale  only  with  his  pre- 
tension: for  wearisome  arc?  his  blank  verses,  ^vhich,  if,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  *  any  one  can  read  them/  spin  out  the  saj'ings  and 
doings  of  Elvira,  Henry,  and  Maria;  such  glossings  of  simgs 
of  sterner  stutT  are  the  tricks  of  puny  lucralure,  in  which  a  con- 
centrated spirit  of  wit  and  brenty  is  diluted  by  Insipid  atrophoui 
verbiage.  In  our  own  time,  however,  Wordsworth  has  not  dis- 
dained to  adopt  in  one  of  Uis  minor  pieces  the  rhythm  as  well  as, 
in  part,  the  sentiment  of  '  the  Sp^ui&h  Ladjc  ;'  and  bi$  Armenian 
romance  might  well  deserve  a  second  series  of  Lady  Dalmeny's 
designs. 

Fully  (o  relish  the  spirit  of  her  present  illuBlratLons,  the  rela- 
tive {wsition  of  the  countries  of  the  Ladye  and  Knight  must  be 
first  understood.  Spain  and  England  were  then  placed  in  direct 
religious  antagonism  :  one  was  the  champion  of  Rome,  the 
cloister,  and  inquisition  ;  the  other  of  the  Bible,  truth,  and  liberty ; 
the  Reformation  was  the  absorbing  fact  which  included  the  lead- 
ing differt^nccs  of  European  poUlics  a£  well  ascreeds.  I'hilip  H„ 
who  felt  that  England  was  the  heart  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
fitted  out,  in  1583,  his /rfviWl^/e  Armada;  hut  Drake  with  his 
little  vessels  settled  the  giganlic  galleys  of  Spain  as  quickly  as 
Nelson  did  her  three-deckers  at  Trafalgar — casualties  astTibedj 
of  course,  by  the  Don  und  Buopaparte  in  the  elements.  Tbe 
Armada  Mas  'baplizcd  and  blessed  by  the  Pope,'  and  freighted 
wiih  fetters,  Drake  was  to  be  massacred,  and  Elizabeth  taken 
prisoner;  every  Spanish  gallant  was  to  bring  home  an  English 
youth  and  maiden  in  chains,  to  serve  bis  mistress  and  pa- 
rents; so  runs  (be  contemporary  ballad  (Duran,  Romancero  iii., 
ai9}r— 
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■^Mi  liermatio  Bartolo  se  va  i  In^laterra, 
A  molRr  ftl  Draqiie,  y  A  premier  k  Heina, 
Y  &  ]q9  Lviterano;  de  In  BH-ndoineaBa ; 
Tkti&  de  Iraenne,  a  mi  do  Itt  guerra 
Un  LuteranicD,  cun  una  cadeiis ; 
¥  una  Lutcraiia  a  Senora.  ogucU.' 

Tbe  manacles  sVill  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London  are  collateral 
evidences  of  Pbilip's  kind  inlenlions.  Tbeir  Spanish  name  is 
esposas,  '  wiv<7s.'  a  lender  metaphor  derived  from  the  proper  strin- 
gencyofthe  lie  matritnonia!.  These  instrument*  and  pttyects,  so 
repug:nant  to  our  feeling^g,  were  quilc  congenial  to  Spaniards  and 
ranked  amon^ — io  adopt  the  euphuism  of  the  model  republic — 
their  'domestic  inslilutions.*  Spain,  of  all  Europenti  courtlries, 
ivns  that  in  ^vhicb  despotism  and  slavery,  those  vicious  inventions 
of  tho  East,  had  taken  the  deepest  root;  the  Phfrnicsana,  the 
first  ccilouizers  of  Iherin,  ^verc  maii-stealcrs;  the  rude  nativeu,  in 
their  savage  wars  amon^  each  other,  dealt  out  no  other  alternative 
to  the  %-ariquisl]«l  but  death  of  bondage: — the  Spanish  captives 
of  the  CaTthafiinin.n&  were  doomed  to  Inbour  for  life  in  the  mines 
and  at  thegallevi-  To  these  horror*  the  Roninna  superadded 
their  system  of  Louse  and  farm  Servitude,  which  long  was  miLtn- 
tained  by  ibe  Visigoths.  The  influence  of  Christianity,  which  every- 
where has  amelior&ted  the  lot  of  woman  nndthe  captive,  operated 
more  feebly  and  s.lowly  in  Spain  tbnn  elsewhere,  on  account  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  who  not  only  re-introduced  the  slavery 
of  Arabia  and  Africa,  but  being  prohibited  by  the  Koran  from 
making;  bondsmen  of  Mabomedans,  derived  their  supplies  from 
Christian  sources.  The  Golho-Spaniard  retaliated  on  the  *  infidel 
hound/  and  both  parties  assumed  an  absolute  right  over  the 
persons  of  their  prisoners,  inasmodi  as  they  bad  spared  their  lives 
when  at  tbeir  disposal.  Wholesale  massacres  only  ceased  when 
It  wm  found  more  profitable  to  use  or  sell  men,  than  to  kiil  them  : 
the  usages  of  chivalry  also,  by  sanctioning  ransom,  a  source  of 
prize-money  lo  victors,  encouraged  mercy  to  a  prostrate  foe,  and 
in  general  a  more  humane  treatment  of  captives.  It  was  to  ran- 
som that  Du  Guesclin,  a  prisoner  in  Spain  of  the  Black  Prince, 
owed  his  liberty  ;  and  thus  Cervantes  was  redeemed  from  his  cap- 
tivity at  Algiers. 

At  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Moors  the  condition  of  the 
Morisco  population  in  Spain  was  scarcely  better  than  that  of 
the  Helots  of  Sparta,  or  the  Fellahs  of  Eg>'pt  under  llic  Mame- 
hikes.  TheCaalilians,  too  idle  to  work  themselves,  and  too  proud 
to  wail  upon  each  other,  made  use  of  aliens,  who,  aa  in  the  East, 
often  rose  to  confidenlial  situations.  Such  were  the  favourite 
nllendants  and  pages — the  very  humble  and  obedient  servants-of- 
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all-Work,  ffhosp  s<-itisftefl  maeters  lavished  on  them  the  nffbctionate 
diminotivcs  mt  todito.  mi  todita,  '  my  »ll  and  everything ;'  for  this, 
as  we  formerly  sugrgeated,  is  the  true  ntymon  of  Taadeater,  that 
abanaant  and  itlexhaoslibl'P  race  which  never  will  he  founil  in 
houses  where  Iho  unsavoury  Taricty  of  Frog  forms  a  standing  dish. 
The  Ies3  agreealile  offices  tif  servitude  were  performed  hy  certain 
rinsses  of  sturdy  hiprds,  iTialc<  and  female,  to  whom,  as  under  the 
'  Strijips."  the  rank  and  privileges  of  man  and  woman  were  denied. 
They  consisted  of  heretics  and  other 'dogs/  while  and  black; 
the  latter  epithet,  nffjro,  being  the  generic  one,  whence  oUr  term 
for  that  poor  nigfiar  on  whom  iron  is  again,  it  sRcms,  to  do  its 
worst.  The  hloorl  of  Jews  and  infidels,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  supposed  by  Spanish  heralds  and  Sangradus  to  be  black,  whilst 
that  of  their  noble  masters  is  red  or  blue. 

The  Spaniards,  in  default  of  Africans,  made  'drudges'  of 
those  Englisli  whom  the  chance  of  war  or  breach  of  treaties  threw 
into  their  clutches;  nnd  they  kept  no  faith  with  Lutherans:  their 
cftptiTe-s  were  ground  In  deadi  by  toil  when  poor,  and  burnt  as 
heretics  when  rich;  length  of  failliful  service  seldom  conciliated 
the  hard  task-master,  who  frequently  oifered  up  his  worn-out 
slave  to  the  holy  tribunal.  The  cases  detailed  in  Hacktuyt 
(i.  469,  ii.  4S6.  iii.  477)  lift  up  the  curtain  of  the  habitual 
atrocities  perpetrated  on  prolestant  prisoners  ;  nor,  in  truth,  was 
the  treatment  much  beltet  which  Englishmen  met  with,  even  when 
Komantsls  and  serving  under  Philip.*  These  enormities  were 
perfectly  well  known  here,  and  greatly  enhanee  our  country^ 
men's  mercy,  good  faitb,  and  forbearance  at  Cadiz  in  the  hour  of 
victory. 

Philip  11.,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of  tbe  Armada,  prepared  for 
another  invasion  of  the  Protestant  isle ;  then  it  was  that  Elizabeth, 
by  transferring  attack  from  the  coasts  of  Kent  to  those  of  Anda.. 
lacia,  revealed  to  ihe  world  the  secret  of  England's  strength  and 
of  Spain's  weakness.  Many  accounts  of  this  '  honourable  voyage 
to  Cadiz'  exist,  written  by  eye-witnesses,  which  Southcy  has  con- 
densed into  his  very  picturcsr^ue  '  Naval  History,'  (iv.  p,  44-} 
There  exists  also — although  this  accomplished  Castilian  scholar 
did  not  know  it — a  detailed  relatinn  by  a  Cadiz  monk,  the  Padre 
Geronimo  de  la  CoOcepcion,  whose  version  of  English  numbers, 
facts,  and  motives,  deprives  sundry  ingenious  writers  of  Madrid 
and  Paris  of  the  credit  of  having  perfected  the  historical  romance. 
The  armada  of  Elizabeth  was  neither  called  the  invincible, 
nor  laden  with  tbe  iron  and  unchristian  spirit  of  her  dark  rival ; 
it  sailed  under  h^r  lofty  proclamation,  that  'no malice  ot  revenge, 

■  Se?  iiaj-ticulnrljr  '  Tbi-aute  orilieKngliBU  Fiigiliroa  «iiJ«  tlie-Kiug  tirsporlif.' — 
Londua :  Jjhn  Dr4kw3.l<'r,  15^3. 
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nor  quittance  of  injury,  nor  desire  of  bloodsbecl,  nor  greedi- 
nesse  of  lucre,  hatli  bred  the  resolution  of  our  now  BCt-out  army, 
but  a  heedful  carer  and  wary  watcli  that  no  neglect  of  Ices  nor 
ODcr  eurelie  of  liarme  might  breed  danger  lo  us  or  glory  lo 
them.'  *  All  slaug-liler  of  ihe  old,  youn^,  and  unresisting;  was 
forbidden,  and  every  respect  ordered  to  bo  shown  to  women  and 
priests  ;  a  fact  which  could  not  be  denied  even  by  Dr.  Llugard, 
the  raltcr  up  of  every  '  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,'  Accord- 
ing to  Padre  GeronJino>  '  The  heretics  before  sailing  offered  up 
a  Sacrifice  of  horror  and  cruelly;  imagining  that  they  could  con- 
ciliate the  elements,  they  put  three  Jesuit  priests  to  death  by  roost 
iinLeard-of  martyr  torments.  Oh  ferocious  condition  of  heresy  I 
the  pagans  before  battle  appeased  their  idols  wilh  the  blood  of 
animals ;  but  to  make  a  hulocausl  to  the  Deity,  could  only  hiive 
been  devised  by  tlie  savage  hatred  of  a  Lutheran  !  '  fiut  Lin- 
ganl  prudently  omits  this  startling  incident. 

The  armament  which  sailed  from  Pljmouth,  June  Istj  reached 
Cadiz  on  the  SOlh.  '  Lord  Go(i\ '  says  Dr.  Marbeck,  "^  what  a 
sudden  rejoicing  there  was  through  the  whole  navy  ;'  it  was  the 
rapture  of  Nelson  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy's  fleet;  venit,  viih't, 
vicit ;  the  S-pamsh  galleys,  huge  bodies  without  a  sfjiil,  were  in 
less  than  four  hours  either  burnt,  taken,  or  put  to  flight — for, 
quoth  the  Padre,  'the  English  guns  wove  so  good  and  their  powder 
so  strong,'  Essex  landed  instantly  with  3000  men,  and  having 
despatched  half  towards  the  Isia,  where  the  rich  merchant-ships 
were  moored,  advanced  rapidly,  for  he  preferred  danger  and 
honour  to  base  lucre,  over  heavy  and  burning  sands  to  Cadiz, 
before  whose  walls  700  fresh  cavalry  and  500  infantry  were 
drawn  up.  *  Those  fellows,'  exclaimed  De  Vere,  '  if  charged  at 
once,  will  show  us  the  way  into  the  town;'  which  they  did  'with 
farre  swifter  leggea  than  manly  courage,'  says  Dr.  Marbeck, 
'  being  wonderfully  dismayed  and  astonished  at  the  unexpected 
manner  of  the  Englishmen's  kinde  of  such  fierce  and  resolute 
fight.*  The  corregidoT  was  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  sauve 
qui  pent,  flying  to  the  castle  to  his  beads  and  confessor:  thus, 
says  the  good  monk,  'the  city  was  left  without  a  chief  and  the 
army  without  a  leader ' — [cosas  tie  Espafta] — '  but  what  resistance 
could  be  expected,'  adds  he,  'from  oOO  raw  recruits  ojipnsed  to 
6000  English  veterans?'  Dr.  Marhcck,  however,  estimated  Ihe 
Spanish  garrison  at  4000  at  least  in  number.  '  And  now  procla- 
mation was  made  that  no  Englishman  should  offer  violence  to 


*  Sm  HBcliliirl," i,.  fiO-l  ('Klit-im  15SSX  fvr  i.ln!  Journal  o-f  Dr.  Maibeck,  pbysiciBn 
lo-  ihcAtlmirftti  nnd  CbuTchill,  Colletliim  of  \"iijapps,  iJi.,  169  ("3r<l  edition, "l 7-15), 
fur  lhiLt  of  .Sir  Williiiiii  MunBiiii.  The  S|jnliiili  twk  tSBUlillell '  Emucriu  (llilfl  OHie, 
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any  religious  person,  or  to  any  woman  nr  child,  and  tlie  generalls 
sent  away  boaLes,  barges,  and  pinnaces  first  iviih  ihe  ladies  and  ihe 
religious;  the  women  were  suffered  by  the  generalls  to  weare  s(» 
much  ajiparcll  as  they  were  able  tu  beare  upon  thenn,  and  all  their 
Jewells,  and  because  none  of  them  shnuld  be  spojled  by  our 
ruder  souldiers  and  marrinerSj  the  Lorde*  generalls  themselves 
stood  at  the  water  grates  and  saw  their  safe  ejnbarltipg.'*  Thus, 
says  the  Padre,  '  they  were  protected  from  ihe  insolence  of 
the  inftrnal  heretics;'  and  be  also  confesses  that  those  females 
who  remained  concealed — no  doubt  from  a  fear  of  the  cloven  feet 
with  which  their  confessors  had  embellished  the  Lutherans — 
were  comforted  hy  the  Knglish  officers  who  visited  them,  with 
'  the  greatest  respect,  ceremony,  and  courtesy.' 

One  hundred  and  fifty  hostages  were  now  selected  from  the* 
principal  male  personages  as  security  for  a  ransom^  which  iht? 
Spaniards  bad  promised  to  pay  and  did  not;  and  these  were 
equally  well  used,  the  priests  especially,  for  whom  even  clean  linen 
was  provided,  'ropalimpta  con  todo  el  regalo  posible/  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  our  worthy  woollen-clad  monk,  guiltless  himself  of 
all  the  heresies  of  soap.  The  hostages,  continues  he,  '  were  taken 
to  Porchemua  (Portsmouth)  and  thence  to  Grinucbi  and  Gere- 
niLcier  byGuaVleral' — meaning  to  Greenwich  and  Westminster 
by  Sir  Waher  Hals igh.  Me,Tn\vhiIe  our  mercy  to  a  fallen  foe 
wrought  no  change  in  the  practices  of  the  orthodox  Spaniards; 
those  Lutherans  who  from  drunkenness  fell  into  their  hands 
were  knocked  on  the  hend ;  one  cellarman  in  the  wine  districts^ 
in  the  environs  of  Cadiz  having  thus,  says  the  Padre,  butchereil 
eight  at  one  time ;  others  who  straggled,  or  •  were  left  sickc  uport 
the  way,  as  many  were,  were  found  pitifully  mangled,  some  with 
their  hands  chopped  off: — some  had  their  nostrills  split,  audi 
others  were  killed,'  {^Stow,  p.  777)  Twenty-seven,  says  the  good 
Father,  were  caught  at  one  fell  swonp  and  sent  back  to  their 
comrades  minus  noses,  armSj  and  ears. 

The  author  of  the  ballad  assumed  that  bis  readers  were  ac' 
quainted  with  these  facts,  as  being;  of  recent  occurrence  and 
general  notoriety.  So  the  bards  of  oldj  dealing  with  realities, 
rushed  into  their  subject,  and  brought  their  actors  onto  the  scene- 
without  introduoion :  the  salient  incidents  were  alone  selected, 
sketched  in  with  bold  relief,  and  their  progress  dramatically 
ivorked  out  to  the  catastrophe;  then  the  curtain  was  dropt  a» 
abruptly  as  it  had  been  raised.  Thus  in  the  present  ballad  we- 
are neither  informed  when  and  where  the  events  took  place,  nor 
wlio  were  the  principal  characters; — and  conKequently,  as  seven 
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dliet  in  Greece  dispatixl  the  hobour  of  having  given  birth  to  Ho^ 
mer,  some  half  dozen  counties  in  England  bave  claimed,  each  for 
Lcr  own  special  honour,  the  hero  of  ihia  wmg^.  The  pretensions 
of  Deronabire  are  boldly  maintained,  hut  seemingly  ralhet  of  a 
general  natoie,  merely  foundei)  on  ihe  number  of  her  gallant 
cltildreQf  Ihe  Haleighs,  Cliffords,  Bucks,  Giffords,  Carews,  &o., 
who  were  foremost  in  Essex's  enlerpjige;  though,  uliiin^  into 
account  the  fascination  of  manner  and  inteUcclual  cultiration  uf 
the  present  risirtg'  geotTj^  of  our  Hesperia,  it  rannot  be  tlimight 
improbable  that  one  of  their  forefathers  should  have  been  this 
iiresiatjble  lady-killer.  Slaflbrd&bire  comes  forward  with  Sir 
Atthard  Lei'eson  of  Treolhamj  who  certainly  dislinguished  bim- 
self  greatly — performed  the  'first  handsell  of  ini]:)ortaiice,'  by 
taking  three  ships  on  the  voyage  out — and  was  knighted  at  Cadiz 
b^-  Kiisex,  in  reward  fur  his  briHiaiit  ctinduct.*  Cheshire  claims 
the  hero  in  her  Sir  Uriaa  Legh  of  Adliiujion :  King,  in  his  '  V  ale 
Ruyall '  (p.  91,  ed.  1G5C),  describing  (his  iDansioD,  lilates  that  ilA 
then  owner  *was  in  hia  youth  much  addicted  to  the  wars,  and 
felebed  hiB  knighthood  from  that  worthv  and  fam^ous  surpriting 
of  Cadiz  by  th<^  renowned  Robert,  Earl  of  Esses,  ibe  remem- 
brance whereof  is  yet  freah  in  Spain.'  Specific  evidence,  how- 
ever, being  wanting  in  these  cases,  we  pass  on  to  \^'iltshire,  whose 
candidate  is  Sir  John  P(»phalii,  a  true  Soldier  of  ancient  lineage 
and  high  valour,  who  likewise  received  his  spurs  on  the  field  of 
victory.  His  ancestral  mansion  of  Litlleccit  exists;  our  readers 
will  remember  the  note  in  Rokeby,  describing  the  IJarell  tragedy 
and  inysleriouB  rhild-birth  and  murder;  and  'the  long  gallery 
hung  wilh  portraits  m  Spanish  dresses  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;* 
;inioJig  which  one  is  traditionally  held  to  be  that  of  '  the  Spani&h 
Ladyc/  A  necklace  which  she  is  £aid  to  have  ^iven  to  Sir  John 
Popham  has  paaaed,  we  believe,  into  the  Sandwich  family. 

Lincolnshire  challeng'Cs  the  patm  with  a  similar  tradition, 
hacked  also  by  a  portrait  and  jewel,  '  Noa  nostrum  est  lantas 
coiPpimero  lilesj'  we  greatly  apprehend  that  more  than  one 
Spanish  Ladye  fell  in  love  wilh  more  than  one  English  officer, 
— an  iiiferiencc  which  an  old  Peninsular  campaigner,  often  con- 
sulted by  QUI  critical  corps,  assures  us  is  far  from  illogical. 
We  Incline,  however,  on  the  whole  to  think  that  it  was  from  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire   that   tljis  bright  exhalation  of  knighthood 

*  Kh"'>!i  jttoJigTil  'if  liunmir,  at  ni'  avnytiiiug  elce,  hm^'tili^i]  oiii  lliii  t)c::AHibn  seme 
liltjr  ijtnillemeri,  iui<i  iherf^b;  tlc]iL4^«ialeii  Uie  v&lue  or  atitle  i>f  wLkti  hie  tnislttmvnM 
VCltKryi  (lc):i*ire  baJliuU  wi^re  tnailc.        ^ 

A  gdrilleniAn  of  Wntei,  a.  hiight  tf  Caietf 

An4  a  lalrd  of  ihc  norlli  couolne; 
But  B.  y^omiui  of  ICt'iit,  witli  liis  yeiu'ly  lesit, 
Will  buy  (I1CQ1  out  oil  lluee, 
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arose  te  bewilder  g.  ladye  of  the  sunny  south,  in  lUe  person  of  John, 
the  eldest  son  of  Charles  BoUe  of  Maugh,  near  ALford,  a  (;entle- 
man  of  good  descent.    Born  in  ISfiO,  he  married  Elizabeth  Waters  . , 
about  1595,  as   his  sou  and   hcir^Charles  came   of  age  JH   1616. 
The  pedigree,  with  aulheotic  portraits,  iTiscriptionE,  monuments,    I 
&c.,  is  g'iven  by  Archdeacon  Cayley  Illingworth.'      John  wag  J 
tnighled  by  Elizabeth  herself  for  bis  gallantry  at  Cadiz;  be  died  '' 
in  1G06,  aged  46,  and  is  buried  in  Haugh  Church  :  the  efiigies    ' 
of  himself  and  his  wife  on  the  tomb  offer  interesting  examples,  of 
the  costume  of  Ibe  period ;  the  armed  and  esepiplary  husband 
kneeling  before  bis  prolific  spouse,   while  three  sons  and  four-! 
daoghters,  their  lawful  issue,  are  grouped  dutifully  in  the  hack- 
ground.     The  Archdeacon  devotes  some  pages  to  the  knight's   | 
prowess  and  performances  beyond  the  seas,  where,  says  he,    '  thn 
attachment  of  a  Spanish  lady  was  such  that  it  became  the  subject . ' 
of  an  old  ballad,  written  about  this  period ;'  adding  that  after  bis  11 
departure  from  Cadiz, 

*  She  sent,  as  presents  to  his  wlToi  a  profusioa  of  j«wela  aod  other ' 
valiiableBi  emoDgst  which  was  her  portrait  drawn  ia  greeo,  a  beautiful 
tapeatry-bcd  wmugtiC  in  gold  by  bcr  own  haude,  and  aeveral  caska  full  of . ' 
plate,  money,  and  other  treuBurc;  some  of  which  artiutea  are  etill  iu.  J 
poBsossion  of  the  family,  thougb  her  picture  was  un fortunately,  and  by 
accident,  diBposed  of  about  half  a  century  ago  (a.u.  1760).     This  por- ' 
trait  being  drawn  in  green,  gave  occasion  to  her  being  called  in  the  ' 
neighbourhood  of  Thorpe  Hall,  "the  Greeu  Lady;"  where  to  this  day 
there  is  a  traditionary  superstition  among  the  vulgar,  that  Thorpe  Hall 
was  haunted  by  the  green  lady,  who  used  nightly  to  take  her  seat  la  a 
particular  tree  near  the  mansion ;  and  that  during  the  life  of  his  soHj  Sir 
CharlpB  BoUe,  a  knife  and  fork  were  always  laid  for  her,  if  ehe  chose  to 
make  her  appearancB.'- — p.  55, 

This  conclusion  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  strict  rules  of 
Spanish  tragedy ;  such  precisely  was  the  polite  invitation  which 
the  veritable  Don  Juan  offered  to  the  ghost  of  the  Comendador, 
as  an  amevde  honorahh  for  having  killed  him  and.  seduced  his 
daughter.  For  the  rest,  Lincolnshire  tradition  )&  altogether 
silent  in  regard  to  the  feelings  of  Sir  John's  legitimate  wife, 
in  whose  bosom  these  nO'Cturnal  visits  of  this  verdant  Gadi- 
tana,  coupled  with  her  regular  couvm-t  at  supper,  jnust,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  have  excited  some  twinges  of  the  tormentingp 
monster  who,  accorLling  to  holiest  Iflgo,  'is  green'Cyedj  and 
makes  the  meat  on  which  it  feeds.'  Green,  the  colour  of  jea-r 
lousy,  and  unpopular  in  England,  is  applied,  it  may  be  observed^ 
to  the  Spanish  eye  female  as  a  delicate  compliment:  the  CK- 
presston  'ojos  verdes*  occurs  for  ever  in  amorous  sonnets  m  tb«i^l 
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flatterinj^  sense  of  our  black  ami  blue.  It  wouM  seem,  tbat  in 
torrid^  taivny  Spain,  anjthino-  verdurous  is  i-are  and  refreshiti^  to 
the  eyos  and  in  tbem  ;  tlie  Peninsular  pastoral  poets  paint  Iheir 
rivers — rioa  verdes — as  ijreen  as  we  should  do  llie  sea  or  the 
incadows.  This,  our  colour  of  a  forsaken  one.  Was  not  therefore 
selccLed  by  the  ladye  because  appropriate  to  her  desolate  condi- 
tion, but  because  it  was  all  the  fashion  in  1 596.  '  One  would  not 
«Ore  look  friglitful  when,  one's  left."  Cervantes,  who  waa  al 
Seville  during  the  siege,  in  his  Espanola  Infficsa.  a  novel  ftmnded 
on  the  supjHJsed  abduction  of  a  maiden  of  Cadiz  by  an  English 
knight,  presents  his  heroine  to  Queen  Elizabeth — a  decent  judge 
o(  dress — arrayed  in  a  'sayo  verde;'  he  descants  on  her  Spanish 
costume  with  all  the  detail  of  the  ladye's  maid;  und  the  Thorpe 
Hall  pnrlrait,  had  it  been  preserved,  ivould  no  doubt  have  corro- 
borated bis  description.  We  are  persuaded  that  this  predilection 
for  grem  is  to  be  traced  to  ita  being  the  sacred  colour  of  the 
Moslem,  and  that  only  permitted  to  be  worn  by  the  highly- 
honoured  descendants  of  the  prophet. 

Having  now  performed  our  part  of  Prologus,  by  putting'  the 
reader  in  possession  of  the  argument  and  dramatis  persorue,  poet 
and  artist  must  do  the  rest,  willi  an  occasional  interference  from 
us,  as  Chorus,  to  explain,  comment,  atid  may  be,  moralise.  The 
ballad  opens  thus : 

*  Will  you  hear  of  a  Spanish  ladye. 
How  she  wooed  an  Englishman  f 
Garmenta  gay,  as  rich  as  may  be. 
Decked  with  jewels,  she  had  on ; 
Of  a  Comely  countenance  and  grace  was  she. 
And  by  Ijirth  and  parentage  of  high  degree. 
As  his  |irieoner  there  he  kept  her, 

In  his  hands  her  life  did  lie ; 
Cupid's  handa  did  lye  them  faster, 
By  the  lykiiig  of  an  eye. 
In  his  courteous  campany  was  all  her  joy, 
To  fuvour  him  in  noLliing  ahe  was  coy-' 

Hady  Dalmeny,  naturFilly  interested  in  all  that  lends  to  elevate 
fccr  sex^  baa  chosen  a  hero  who  offers  to  an  absent  wife  the 
homage  of  Unswerving  iideldy,  and  a  heroine  who  cxliibiLs  all  the 
sweetest  attributes  of  woman,  aiTeotion  and  devotion,  self-respect 
and  self-sacrifice.  Placing-  herself  in  the  situation  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire darae,  the  fair  artist's  fancy  must  needs  revolt  at  any  expres- 
sion of  favour  diverted  even  for  a  moment  from  the  legitimate 
momipolizer  of  wedded  love.  A  woman's  heart,  when  once  be- 
stowed, is  too  full,  too  fenced  around,  to  permit  the  least  open 
cbitik,  the  smallest  vacant  corner   fur  another  occupant.      Her 
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likve,  ai  it  is  ^iveii  without  rc^servalion,  ilemaiuls  an  entire  rtcl- 
procity  :  Jike  ihe  ambition  of  Caesar,  it  must  have  all  or  nolhiag; 
even  ihe  shallow  of  ii  rival  cannot  be  endured.  There  is  no  gcne- 
Toahy,  ixo  partition  in  her  \ovc — grand  and  noble  from  Us  very 
exclusivieness  and  want  of  toleration,  which — as  in  religion  occa- 
sioiiiUly.  and  in  politics  usually — is  but  indifference  under  a  spe- 
cious mask.  The  whole  interest  of  this  ballad  to  n  noinan  Liiriis 
on  ihc  actual  spotlessness  of  the  knig'ht's  lidelity :  in  this  would 
consist  tht  sole  triumph  dear  to  her  tenderness  and  her  pride,  and 
Hot  in  the  eventual  sacrifice  of  a  competitor-  Thus  marital  ctm- 
stancy  and  maidi;n  love  are  the  emphatic  points.  The  first  slanza 
demonstrates  that  the  ladye  lakes  the  inltiutive,  and  she  throug-hout 
IS — what  any  lady  who  does  tske  the  iniUu-tive  ought  to  be-^ 
active,  pressing;,  and  ardent.  She  can  refuse  no  favour  to  him 
whose  sotiety  constitutes  ker  sole  happiness;  he,  on  the  other 
Iiandv  is  piiasionlcss,  full  o(  plausible  pretext,  'couTieous'  as  Sir 
Charles  CrandisoRf  and  pven  at  Cadiz  cold  as  an  icicle.  Nothing 
infers  the  least  mulufil  understatiditic;, except  the  use  of  liie  plural 
Icnse  in  '  Cupid's  bands  did  bind  ificm  faster ; '  but  this  readinji, 
as  it  is  not  biirne  out  by  the  context,  may  fairly  be  rejected, 
and  the  singular,  ftcr,  may  bo  substituted,  nostra  pericah — for  the 
knight  was  neither  a  prisoner  of  war  nor  of  love;  and  Lady  Dal- 
meny's  plate  shows  that  she  has  rejected  the  accusative  plural 
with  itc  decision  of  a  Porson.  She  has  placed  the  handsome 
pair  in  a  saloon  in  the  captive  tnaidcn's  inansion,  which  is  richly 
rurnished  in  the  Louis  XIV.  style;  the  banquet  is  concluded, 
and  the  curved  (able  is  decked  with  a  dessert  rich  and  rave,  where 
grapes  and  pine-apples  are  mingled  with  costly  goblets,  which 
doubtless  contained  good  sherris  sack,  and  luscious  Pajarete,  lit 
for  the  lips  of  Venus  herself,  who  starves  where  Ceres;  and 
Bacchus  are  no!  in  ivailiug;  nor  are  the  arms  of  the  urchin  god 
wanting,  since  a  guitar,  happily  introduced,  indicates  Spain  and 
serenades,  the  food  for  love.  The  ladye,  whose  ravcn-hair  is  well- 
inatched  toa  dark  eye,  leans  pensively  towards  her  adored  one ;  her 
gaze  bent  on  air,  with  a  look  prescient  of  unrerpiiled  aHeciion. 
The  melancholy  which  broods  over  her  high  dama  broW  and  chi- 
selled features  is  characteristic  of  the  woman  of  Spain ;  it  i%  the 
habitual  expression  of  love  and  devotion,  the  pivots  of  her  exist- 
ence and  feelings,  which,  intensely  serious  in  iheinSelves,  inspire 
beholders  first  with  pity,  and  soon  with  regard.  She  is  too  un- 
sophisticated a  child  of  nature,  too  sincere  to  be  a  coquette. 
S]ie  is  too  pioud  to  court  the  admiration  of  those  to  whom  she  is 
indifferent ;  her  tranquil  ro|Miaed  look  all  but  resents  as  imperti- 
Tient  [he  liomagc  offered  by  an  unprivileged  worshipper.  For 
liim  alnnc,  the  happy  captor  of  her  heart,  is  reserved  her  smile, 
VOL,  Lxxvm.  NO.  CI.VI.  7.  which 
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vliich  lights  up  Iter  nan  countenance,  as  the  sun  does  an  April 
morn. 

In  every  one  of  these  desij^ns  the  '  Spanish  Lattye'  is  excel- 
lently given — there  is  exquisite  beauty  of  feature,  svmmetry  of 
form,  and  tenderness  couploil  with  spirit  in  iLe  whole  beariop. 
To  delineate  the  victor  was  less  easy-    The  rejection  of  a  cJamsel's 
love  has  soinetEiirig-  ungallant  In  itself,  and  is  repugnant  to  chi- 
valrous romance,  of  which  conjugal  conjlancy  is  not  »p  often  the 
staple  ns  could  he  desired  ;  nay,  hallatl-niongers  consider  the  in- 
terest to  end  before  even  the  marriage  selllcments  are  engroBsed — 
*  And  when  the  ring  and  cleTgyman  are  ready. 
One  hears  no  more  of  gentleman  or  lady/ 
[This  hero,  then,  receives  with  most  passive  hand  the  taper  finfiers 
the  heroine  has  given  him  with  her  heart-     He  also  g-azes 
itocaocy — no  doubt,  with  thnu^hls  which  wander  far  away  to  bis 
respecled  wife,  or  are  filled  wiih  regret  thai  his  captive  should  have 
her  afTections  on   one  by  whom  they  never  could  be  returned, 
I 'But  il  might  have  been  better  to  give  him  somewhat  of  a  more 
martial,  manly,  and  matured  character,  since  the  air  of  distrac- 
ftion  necessary  to  express  these  conflicting;  emotions  and  reflection^ 
[conveys,  in  a  pretty  stripling,  with  little  heard  on  his  chin,  and 
^less  intellect  in  his  face,  an  idea  that  he  is  thinking  only  of  his 
dress,  or  hilPself,  or   indeed  on  oolhiog.      In  shorty  in  s  third 
edition — for  we  beltevc  there  has  already  been  a  second  one — we 
would  suggest  that  this  amiable  captain  may  a&  well  be  promoted 
to  bis  majorityj 

The  next  scene  is  from  these  stanzas: — ' 

'  But  at  IsBt  there  came  commandnient 
For  10  Bet  the  ladies  free* 
With  their  jewels  still  adorned. 
None  to  do  them  injury; 
Then  spoke  this  ladye  mild,  "  full  woe  is  me; 
Oh  let  me  still  smtBio  this  kind  captivity  I 
*  Gallant  captain,  show  eomc  pity 
To  a  ladyc  in  distreise  ; 
Leave  me  not  within  the  city. 
Far  to  d^G  in  heavinesses 
Thou  Last  aet  this  present  day  my  bodye  free. 
But  my  heart  in  prison  sUll  remeins  with  thee,"' 

A   downcast  page  has  brought  the  o£SciaL  order    to  Captain 

[,3olle,    who,    leated    at    his   ease    in    a    cbair,    shows  it  lo  the 

ladye;  she,  with  dishevelled  hair,    tincels    clinging  to  his  arm, 

her  eyes,  love's  orators,   upraised  to  him,  white  tears,  hi^  and 

heavy   as  thunder-drops,   rain  down  her   pale  cheek.     The  young 

lofiicer  seems  neither  distressed  at  her  position,   painful  to  fair 

maiden. 
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nuidmi,  at  whose  feet  man  should  rather  bow,  nor  pleased  at 
the  intelii^ence  of  freetlom  which  he  iciparls  to  hfa  beauteous 
captive.  In  fact,  the  hero,  as  here  rlesigned,  is  scarcelj  mnre  in- 
teresting to  (4s  than  the  Milord  Osivald,  on  whom  Corinne  set  her 
■fTeciiuns;  but  the  learned  btue.  Mad,  de  Stael.  n-aa  subject  to 
he  enamoured  of  an  ass — like  Titania,  her  eyelids  streaked  by 
Oberon's  flower:  whereas  old  Homer  kuew  better,  and  baring 
praised  the  mere  beauty  of  bts  Nireus,  never  alludes  tu  him  again. 
This  warrior's  features  are  delicate,  his  form  round  and  soft; 
bis  bones  are  inarruwless;  no  Micbael-AngL'lesque  muscle  starts 
from  his  lonp  drawers,  which  Bcem  padded  by  the  hosier  who 
makes  leg:B  for  female  Don  Giovannis  at  the  Adelphi.  In  the 
'Spanish  Armada/ where,  reversing  this  ballad,  Tilburina  loves 
her  capiiTc  enemy,  her  Dun  .fuan  is  at  least  '  a  something  between 
Ahelard  and  old  Elocher.'  Our  'beardless  boy  and  cockered 
silken  wanton'  is  fitter  to  ennct  the  ]>ELrt  of  Friduliii ;  he  is  cast 
in  the  mould  of  those  'gentle  males '  draivn  by  Angelica  Ivauf- 
'4nanri,  whom  Peter  Pindar  cautioned  that  lovely  and  loving-  royal 
academician  not  to  marry.  Fielding  says  that  ladies  seldom 
succeed  in  depicting  the  character  of  man,  because  the  delicacy 
of  their  sex  cannot  comprehend  the  Coarser  temperament  of  (be 
lords  of  the  creation;  and  there  is  iruih  in  this — but  we  bclie%'e 
also  that  in  fact  ihey  seldom  minutely  examine  the  points  of 
manly  beauty.  Certain  it  is  that  physical  beauty  is  by  no  means 
u  sine  qua  non  for  the  attainment  of  their  warmest  atTections. 
Mr,  John  Wilkes,  of  sinister  memory,  offered  lo  wager  his  success 
against  the  handsomest  dandy,  provided  he  was  allowed  the  first 
half-hour's  audience;  and  even  a  serpent  seduced  Eve,  because 
he  Was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field.  Yet  among  our 
female  authors  Mrs.  Jameson  is  alttiost  the  Only  one  who  openly 
upholds  our  view  of  the  question  (see  several  excellent  passages 
in  her  '  Romance  of  Biography')  ;  and  even  men  in  their  poems 
and  romances  are  silly  enough  to  dwell  far  too  much  ou  the 
comeliness  of  their  amorous  heroes  j  indeed  we  hardly  remember 
one  receut  novel  in  which  this  is  not  the  case,  except  that  very 
remarkable  work  entitled  '  Albert  Lunel.'  Whether  it  was  written 
by  a  man  or  a  woman  we  do  not  pretend  to  say;  hut  we  admired 
nothing  in  it  more  than  the  bold  truth  with  which  it  divides 
the  most  triumphant  successes  in  love  between  a  rather  hard- 
featured  and  grisly,  but  most  eloquent  and  deitlerous 'statesman 
and  savant'  (vol.  i.  p.  18),  and  another  equally  fascinating  elds-r, 
'sumewhat  brusque  but  sufficiently  high-bred,'  who  is  introduced 
to  us  OS  the  most  active  law-lord  in  the  parliament  of  Languedoc. 
This  author  evidently  agrees  with  Theodore  Hook>  who  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule  that  'if  ever  a  womtia  looks  at  a  man  turned 
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of  forty,  it  U  for  the  roan  lilmself  and  not  for  his  wi^.'  Contrast 
is  a  most  piquant  element  of  attraclioii  between  iho  suxes ;  llie 
timid,  weak,  cunfiding-  maiden  clings  to  an  inlellecluiiil  strong 
protoclor,  n^  the  xine  dues  to  lUC'  «li3i  ;  and  he  rejoices  in 
his  sweet  burden,  which,  without  hi&  support,  would  fall  and 
laoa^uish.  A  '  popinjay  perfumed  like  a  milliner/  and  a  masculine 
virago,  are  iveeds  to  be  plucked  out  of  the  bower*  of  Venus  and 
H^rnen. 

The  third  illustration  is  happily  conceived  and  clcg-antly  de- 
Siigned.  The  English  victors  ride  triumphantly  through  the 
streets  of  Cadiz,  *  all  plumed  like  ostriches  that  wing  the  wind  ;' 
the  Spanish  women  clamber  to  the  house-tops  and  arcades,  unable 
to  resist  the  pomp  of  glorious  war;  but  no  Hitlalgi)  witnesses  the 
humiliation  of  his  country.  The  ladyc,  placed  alone  in  a  bal- 
cony, looks  down  '  like  a  heroine  of  Goldaai "  on  her  beloved  one. 
who  turn?  his  head  towards  her.  which  his  companions  refrain 
throug^h  delicacy  from  doing-.  The  dialogue,  hcguu  in  the  pre- 
ceding extract,  is  now  carried  on ; — 

'  Kairjht,  How  ehoiikl  thou,  fair  ladye,  love  nie, 

Whom  thou  kflow'st  tliy  country's  foe? 
Thy  fair  words  make  me  suspect  th«e, 
Serpents  Ije  where  flowers  grow. 
'  Ladijc.      All  the  linriin  I  wi&li  to  thee,  moat  courteous  kniglit, 
God  grant  the  same  upon  my  head  may  fuHy  Ijglit ! 
i3Iesscd  he  the  time  end  EeuEon 

That  ye  came  on  Spauldi  (ground. 
If  our  fuca  ye  may  he  termed, 
Gentle  foes  we  have  you  found. 
With  our  city  ye  have  won  our  hearts,  e^ch  oue, 
Tlien  1o  your  country  bear  imay  that  is  your  own,' 

Bolle  desires,  by  these  apparently  harsh  allusions,  to  induce 
ber  lo  relinquish  a  hopeless  passion  ;  but  she,  like  poor  Julietj 
cherishes  her  only  love  s.prung  from  her  only  haU<.  He  is  sur- 
prised how  she  could  adore  bim,  her  country's  foe^  by  whose 
presence  every  natural  feeling  was  wounded;  power  humbled, 
wealth  despoiled,  and  heresy  triumphant.  Tilhurina  was  also 
smitten  with  her  VYhiskcrandos.  '  either  from  his  being  ibc  last  man 
in  the  world  that  she  ought  to  fall  in  love  with,  or  for  any  other 
g<JOtl  female  rcnson  ;'  Jet  who,  as  Phccbc  argues,  ever  loveJ  well 
that  loved  not  at  6rst  sight  ?  Cupid  may  be  purblind,  bulhis  truest 
votaries  have  an  ea<;le-gluLiicc  and  rush  to  conclusions;  an  instan- 
taneous adoration  of  an  object  for  its  oivn  dear  self  is  at  least  esompt 
from  cold  goixl- match-making  calculations  and  prudential  refer- 
ences to  consols.  There  is  in  man  and  woman  a  secret  electricity 
which  attracts  congenial  bodies  and  repels  those  whith  are  con- 
trary ; 
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Irary ;  hence  Ihe  satisraclory  sensaUons  of  being  in  sympathelic 
communication  wiih  a  pretty  woman,  and  the  misery  experienced 
by  non-conductors. 

Precisely  that  reaction  now  took  place  in  favour  of  our  coun- 
trymen, hand&nme  and  gentle  as  brave,  which  an  iiccurate  historian 
and  a  profound  searcher  of  the  human  heart  and  national  mtinnerE 
imagined  to  have  happened  in  Spain  more  Iban  a  century  afler- 
wards  r^— 

*  Lorsqu'on  luub  dit,  que  lea  mOroes  Eauvagea  qui  elaient  veniis  par 
I'air  d'une  iLe  incoiimie  noua  preudre  Gibraltar,  venaient  assiti'ger Barce- 
lone,  QDua  vommeit^'&mea  psr  faire  dea  ueuvaiacsAla  Ste.  Vicrgc;  ce 
qui  ««t  agaurvmeiit  la  meilleure  nianiere  cle  gc  dc-fcndrc.  Cc  pcuplc 
•'nppelle  d'liTi  iiom  qu'il  est  difUcile  tie  proiiuticer,  car  c'cHt  liuylith. 
Noire  itverend  ptre  incjuisiteur  prficha  coiUrc  ees  brigftiiiJa;  il  tious 
iLEsura  que  Ics  Jinylisfi  avaient  {lei^  queues  de  fingea,  dfe  patlea  d'oure, 
et  dcs  (eiee  tie  perroquets  ;  que  dc  plus  lis  ttnient  notoireiiicuL  htr<!- 
tiqueft;  que  la  Suiiile  Vierge  ne  pardonnait  jnniais  aux  hdretiqucs,  et 
que  par  constqucEit  ils  ieraieut  toua  iiifailliljlemeiit  cxtcrmin^s,  tur- 
toiil  e'iJs  »e  prcecntait'nt  devant  le  Montjoui.  A  peine  avaii-i|  fiiu  son 
teiniofl  que  tivvn  uppnuits  que  le  Montjtiui  etoit  pris  d'assaut-' 

A  masculine  invader  bearing  llie  felicitous  name  o^  t/eiivi  19, 
however,  taken  prisoner,  and  the  Catalan  ladies,  curious  to  see 
'  I'animol  EugUsk  et  lierL^lique/  peep  into  his  retirement,  and 
Jindirg' '  1g  visa(:c  d'Adoiiis  faut  le  corps  d'un  jeune  Hercule,'  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  him  : — '  Santiago!  ost-ce  ainsi  que  sont 
fails  les  heteliques  ?  *"h  !   qu'oti  nous  a  Iroinpes  ! '  * 

Many  things  may  occur  in  ihc  hncs  of  Spain  which  offend 
the  sensitive  delicacy  of  English  and.  higher  notions ;  in  that  land 
of  the  Bun  an  undercurrent  of  the  Asiatic  view  and  treatment  of 
women  still  flows  deeply.  There  is  little  tender  in  the  Spanish 
character,  even  in  ihc  softer  affections ;  the  physical  predominates 
over  the  spiritual,  and  ihe  fierce,  fiery,  and  passionate  prevails, 
ralliCT  than  the  gentle,  the  quiet,  and  DfTcclionate.  But  Lady 
Dalmeny  docs,  well  to  adhere  to  the  ideal. — or  rather  to  the 
English  conception  of  the  EliKibetban  minstrel. 

Her  knight  and  ladye  converse  readily  together,  for  mutual  ig- 
norance of  language  never  impedes  lovers  in  Tomnnce,     Let  us 
Ljcturn  to  the  dialogue; — 
f*  JC»ighi.       Heat  ypu  still,  moBt  gnllaiit  kdye. 

Rest  you  still,  and  weep  no  more; 
Of  fair  lovers  ihere  are  pJeuty, 

Spaia  does  yield  yuu  nojjtlioua  slofc, 

•  Cimiiill  olw)  ■  A  «liin:iJTery  ami  [ilavrfl  liecloralicn  fi/iuinlry  Hib'ill  prBcdeet  rf 
llic  balj  iminisiliLiTi  of  Spnyne.'  4lu.  B.  h.  l^indiLi.  IhuB.  Dav,  t5S8;  ol  'A 
full,  ample,  hiiiI  jiuucIiibII  ili^cciTec;  of  llif  ImTbaiuus,  Liluuity,  and  iiiliniiiQnc  [irgiLetil- 
Etigi  qf  di«  SpoDitlic  iii(|niiitiuLJ.'     ■i[(i.     Laiiiiuu.     Jubu  Eellai:!!'.      1G33. 
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'  Ladye.   Spaniards  frauglit  with  jealousy  we  nft  do  finil, 

But  Engliahmen  thrQUghciut  ibe  world  are  counted  kind. 
Leave  rac  not  unto  a  Spaniard, 

Thou  aldiie  enjoy'st  ray  hi^art; 
I  am  I'Qvely,  young,  and  tender, 
LoTC  is  Jikewise  my  desert 
Still  to  serve  thee  day  and  night  my  mind  ifl  prent, 
The  wife  of  every  Englishmiin  is  comiled  bleat.' 
The  compliment  to  English  husbands  is  just.  Great  Britain  is 
ihe  pur^ftlrtf  V  of  horses  and  the  paradise  of  wives.  The  knight's 
advice  to  the  liulje  is  likewise  in  accordance  with  the  Spanish 
receipt  given  hy  Lope  de  Vegn  : — 

'  En  coaas  de  amor  no  hay  otio  remedio, 
Que  iomnr  iin  ofro  o  poinjr  tierra  por  medio ;' — • 
which  ina^  be  Englished  :  — 

'  For  Hove  mialiups  there  ia  tio  cure, 
But  a  fTCsli  lover — or  a  luur.' 
Our  melnncholv  TiurUin  alsf>  approves  of  chann:e  of  scene  finJ 
object.  He  considers  the  first  remedy  iti  desperate  love  eases  to 
be  tiic  separation  nf  the  parties;  ncid  that  failitig,  the  last,  th^r 
inarriaj;e.  Tlie  fire  is  either  exlinpuisherl  for  want  nf  fuel,  nr  the 
fuel  is  burnt  out  by  the  (ire.  The  nmatory  ethifs  of  piicts,  dra- 
malists,  and  militHiy  men  are,  however,  lax  and  rhacielcon  like; 
Ibey  niarrh  out  to  the  tune  of '  The  maid  we  've  left  bebind  ua," 
and,  Rs  Prntei]s  savs, 

'  So  the  rememhraTice  of  n  former  love 
Ja  hy  a  newer  object  quite  for^utten.* 
It  is  still  true,  as  the  gallant  liolle  observed,  iTin-t  Invers  are  more 
plentiful  in  torrid  Spain  than  lilackberries,  but  they  are  much 
impnived  since  the  days  of  Queen  Eliznbeth,  and,  since  the  French 
invaMon,  tt  is  not  ti]onn;hl  honfon\n  be  jealous;  that  rude  Othello 
passion  prevails  only  amniip  the  uncivilized  lower  orders,  who 
lifrbt  their  tender  flame  at  the  torch  of  the  furies,  and  sue  for 
damages  with  their  knives. 

In  Lady  Dalmeny's  illufitration,  the  Spanish  ladre  reclines  in 
the  arms  of  the  knifjht,  who  now,  booted,  spurred,  and  certain  of 
froin^,  like  /Bneas,  lavisbes  a  cold  caress  on  bis  Dido  ;  a  courtesy, 
by  the  bye,  fnr  which  there  is  n»  autbiiniy  in  the  ballad.  On  a 
Dutch  carved  chair  in  the  backg;rouml  is  seated  another  lady, 
whose  h.inds  are  claspedi  iiiid  hair  dislievellt'd  ;  either  she  repre- 
sents the  heroine  herself  before^  ^he  bad  obtained  the  aforesaid 
consolation,  or  she  is  the  confidante — 

*  A  vir({iri  always  on  her  maid  relies  '^ 
and  if  so,  her  simple  'while  linen'  dress  is  quite  in  accordftnce 
with  the  rules  nf  Spanish  tragedy.     A  flower  drooping  in  a  goblet 
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!b  an  emblem  of  liopes  out  off  ia  tbe  bud.  Tlie  apartment  of 
VersailleB  splendour  contrasts  witb  the  sombre  feelings  of  ita 
pretly  mistress. 

Lady  Dalmeny,  in  her  nrtistic  commenlnry,  has  simply  lookeil 
lo  the  words  of  tbe  ballad,  wbich  convey  no  information  in 
respect  to  locatiUes,  period,  or  costume,  IVor  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pecietl  tbat  sbe  aliould  disfigure  her  boudoir  witb  parchment- 
clad  tnmr^a,  salloiver  than  Spaniards,  or  dim  ber  eyes  by  pnrin^ 
nver  black-letter  chronicljcB,  wlucb  18  tbe  duty  and  delight 
of  Antiquarian  critics.  Hers,  in  con&ecjueace,  is  not  a  strict  ru- 
Atoratian,  like  a  Shakspeare  tragedy  by  Mr  Macready,  or  a  melo- 
drama by  Mr-  Puff,  in  which  iniHUte  attention  in  paid  to  dress 
and  stage  properties,  to  'Queen  lillizabeth'shm'se  and  aide  saddte/ 
She  baa  got  up  her  tahJeailx  alter  the  style  of  a  fancy  ball,  where 
what  is  becoming^,  is  the  principal  consideration — no  matter  if  it 
be  cnnventionaL  Nor  is  her  ladyship  without  high  authority  for 
tbe  liberty  thus  assumed.  The  old  mastefs,  indifferent  to  the  cut 
of  coats  and  patterns  of  upholstery,  painted  for  all  time,  not  for 
n  season.  PorlraiituTe  of  man  and  a  realization  of  subject  en- 
^^sfted  I  heir  thoughts,  and  especially  in  Spain,  where  Murillo 
clothed  his  prodi^nl  sons  and  Koman  senators  in  cloaks  a  la 
Philip  IV,,  not  omitting  I'oledan  rapiers  and  mustachios.  We, 
therefore,  do  not  remark  these  tbinjifs  with  any  purpose  of  ceiisure. 
Certainly  the  grapes  m  June,  altbough  anachronisms  in  a.  hot 
houseless  Land,  are  Anacreontic;  and  ihejautenilg  sri  well  drawn, 
are  fnim  models  more  likely  to  bo  found  at  Chevening  or  IJal- 
meny  Park  than  in  any  saloon  of  Cadiz  in  the  ag:e  of  !Dli2aboth 
or  Isabel  11.  Spanish  men,  however  orientaK  have  never  adopted 
loUogmg  ottoman  hnbits,  and  at  that  period  Spanish  women 
sat  only  on  cushions  on  the  ground,  like  tbe  inmates  of  n  Moorish 
hareem.  The  Bourbon  dynasty  and  chairs  came  in  t(}getber  in 
1700,  Rococo  gilding  and  pretension,  part  and  parcel  of  Xe 
Grand  Alonnrqne,  have  nothing  in  common  eii her  with  the  solid 
sterlinjD^  En^tisb  characlenatics  of  th^  age  of  Elizabeth,  the 
empress  of  the  seas,  or  with  the  palatial  and  ecclesiastical  mag- 
nificence of  Spain,  then  in  the  a|x>gee  of  the  fine  arts,  of  which 
Philip  II.,  whatever  may  have  been  hts  faults,  was  a  true  judge 
and  a  mogt  generous  patron.  Cadiz  was  then  a  city  of  ivory, 
riiing  fair  as  Amphitril^?  from  the  blue  eea,  The  natives  de- 
lighted to  call  this  dwelling-place  of  princely  mcTcbants,  fa  taza 
de  plaia,  the  vewel  of  sdverj  the  jewel  of  BceUca  itself.  It  pre- 
sented an  unique  combiniilion  of  Moorish  arch  and  Saracenic 
decoration,  of  Gothic  fret-work  intermingled  with  tbe  Arabeaijue 
oad  classical  of  the  cinque  ceiUo,  then  shining  forth  in  the  pomp 
and  manhood  of  the  reuaissance,  when  fine  art  was  breathed  over 
the  whole  of  human  exUleuce,  gilding  all  oti  which  it  lighted. 
.  -  A  critical 
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A  critical  arlist  about  to  illusfrate  this  age  of  Cellini  and  Titian 
may  refer  to  the  cpn^raved  works  of  tlie  JVIuseo  nml  Armena  of 
Madrid  j* — but  aljove  all  to  the  rich  vuluniR  (ksipned  hy  Titian 
himself,  in  which  tlie  then  fashions  of  Eng-land  and  Sjiain  are  given 
in  every  possible  variety.  Our  own  public  tiud  private  jr^lleries 
abound  in  aulhenlitr  porlrails  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  which  those  of  real  actors  in  this  famous  siege  of 
Cadiz  exist,  from  Heward,  Esses,  Raleig-h,  down  to  the  probable 
hero  of  this  very  ballati,  Sir  John  13ollp,  which,  painted  by  Zuc- 
caroj  is  preserved  at  KavensfielJ  Park,  Yotksliire,  in  the  house  of 
his  descendant,  Mr.  Bopville.  U  represents  a  true  gqldier,  with 
ft  (juiet,  determined  look.  His  hair  is  scanty  and  cloacly  cut, 
his  broiv  both  broad  and  lofly,  the  face  long,  plance  mild 
aad  thoughtful,  nose  aquiline,  beard  thick  and  Ei|uare;  he  is 
dressed  in  a  light  surlout,  embroidered  at  the  cufl'ati'i  collar;  and 
he  fjfasps  his  tole<]o  as  ,i  jiian  whn  knows  the  use  thereof,  while 
the  hctrm-tenefis  before  us  seems  jiuzzled  willi  hisj  like  a  Lincoln- 
shire Deputy  Lieutenant  at  his  first  levee. 

Lady  Daluqpny,  dyubiless  with  a  view  of  eiliibillng  graceful 
fukis  and  undulating  forms,  the  lines  of  beauty,  has  clad  her 
liernine  in  a  ro6e  di-coifet^c  de  ejros  de  Najjks,  with  lace  trimmings 
it  hi  Maratlan.  Her  round  and  graceful  arms,  her  bosom  of  Snow, 
ivhich,  like  Sappho's,  conceals  a  i-olcano.  would  have  been  a  rich 
treat  to  the  tanning  sun  and  greedy  moskitoes  of  Cadiz,  and  such 
as  assuredly  they  never  had  in  15S6  nor  since.  The  women  of 
iSpain,  whether  from  church  compulsion,  from  modcati',  or  from 
regard  to  complexion,  have,  since  the  earliest  periods,  been  singu- 
larly draped  over  :■ — ^or  perhaps  they  have  always  been  aware  that 
mystery  licij3;htens  interest. 

In  the  days  of  Bolle  the  whole  person  nf  a  hero -Worshipping 
Andalusian,  when  she  emerged  from  the  shady  paternal  court,  was 
covered  by  u  garment  winch  ascended  to  the  chin  and  descended 
to  the  wrist  and  heel,  while  a  long  mantle  like  a  Aloorish  baik 
was  thrown  over  the  head.  To  this  dwy,  at  Tarifa.  near  Cadiz, 
the  beauties,  when  out  of  doors,  show  no  part  of  their  fare, 
except  one  eye,  which  shines  from  its  sable  background  like  the 
star  of  Venus  ; — nor  are  any  of  them  permitted  to  enter  a  church 
except  veiled  and  in  a  black  diess.  The  in-door  costume  of  1596 
resembled  a  riding  habit;  made  of  stiff  ami  embroidered  brocade, 
it  was  buttoned  in  front  lo  the  neck,  which  was  encircled  with  n 
ruff,  a  sine  qua  nipn  to  both  sexes.  The  fftot,  a  scat  of  lionour, 
was  never  teen ;  that  of  a  Queen  of  Spain  could  only  be 
alluded  to  in  the  nice  periphrasis  of  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber. 


*  'CdIhcjoii  1 ) til !)(>»] liik,!,  fif.'     Fiilio.     Slailrid,  1^24;.    '  I>a  ATTiieria  real  lift 
UuiitJil-r    Fuliu.  Puriij  lb3S,    Fui  a  nctlice  uf  Ihis  Gue  work  ■ccQutr.  llev.)  ckxiii,^!). 
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In  their  rooms,  feitiales  $at  on  the  ground,  a«  Ihcy  Jo  now  when 
at  church,  ^vitli  their  feet  tucked  under  Iheir  draperies.  When 
tbfry  waSked  abroad  (lo  lUe  confessor  or  elsRwhilhcr)  they  were 
cased  up  in  hi rrhlj- raised  clogs  or  pattensj  caWed  c/iajmtes  pattuies. 
Now-a-davs  the  Spanish  foot  female,  nay  anltle,  neither  of  them 
tLe  largest  in  the  world,  may  be  a  trifle  less  cgnCealed. 

The  dialogue  that  hat  been  inlcrrupted  by  these  digressions  on 
(Iress,  whicU  tlie  better  part  of  our  readers  will  readily  pardon,  is 
continued  at  tbc  next  page.  The  Englishman  raises  new  objec- 
tiims,  which  are  dexterously  met  and  rebutted: — 

'  Kaiyht,  U  wold  he  ii  shame,  fair  lady. 

For  to  besr  a  womun  hence ; 
English  soldiera  never  carry 
Aide  such  without  offence. 

*  Ladye.  I  *le  quickly  change  myself  if  it  be  bo, 

And  like  a  page  T  Me  follow  tliee  where'er  thou  go. 

'  ICnight.  1  have  neither  gold  nor  eilver. 

To  maintain  thee  in  this  Case ; 
And  to  travel  is  great  charges, 
As  you  know,  in  every  ^]acc. 

*  J^adye,  My  chnhiB  and  jewels  every  one  aliuU  he  thy  own, 

And  eltc  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold  lliat  Ueb  unknown.' 

la  the  illustralion  tlic  heroine  is  sup^>osed  lo  have  assumed  ibe 
garb  of  an  attendant  stripling',  and.  bending  under  heavy  lance 
and  ratig;ue,  followfi  her  mounted  lord,  who,  as  in  another  fine  old 
English  ballad,  does  not  condescend  to  notice  her: — 

'  If  you  will  niy  footpage  bee,  Ellen, 

As  you  do  tell  (o  me, 
Then  \ou  must  cot  your  gowne  of  green 

An  inch  above  your  Itnee. 
Shee,  all  the  long  daye  Childe  Walcrs  rude, 

Ran  barefoot  by  hia  side; 
Yet  was  he  never  eoe  courteous  a  knightc, 

To  say,  lilleu,  will  you  ride  F ' 

This  is  sad  to  see  and  read,  Here  are  reversed  the  duties  of 
manhood  and  cbivalrV)  whose  pride  is  the  ser>ire  ol  lair  lady,  whose 
Jch  dien  is  a  motto  for  a  king's  heir-  But  light  are  the  golden 
links  of  Cupid,  the  only  bonds  which  c'aptives  fasten  on  them- 
selves, the  only  chains  which  those  who  wear  them  desire  lo  be 
more  tightly  riveted.  '  Ail  bail,'  says  the  Spanish  ballail,  'to 
him  who  first  foriijed  love-chains;  anil  good  luck  to  bira  who 
added  to  their  weight'  (Duran,  iii.  144). 

*  Bien  huya  quicu  hizo  cadenae  dc  amor, 
Bien  haya  qiiieu  h\i6  cadenicas,  cadenat ! ' 

The 
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The  romancern  abounds  with  instances  of  devoted  maidens  who. 

<ltsn;uiBpd  as  pages,  follow  their  lords  through  weal  and  woe.  io- 
separn.blR  as  tlie  shadow  which  pursues  the  substaacf!.  The 
classical  Spaniard  Seneca  has  placed  prettjj'  nearly  the  sentiments 
of  I^adj'  Dalmeny's  lovelj  crealion  in  the  mouth  of  hia  I'htedra 
CWi/vw/.  ii.  611)  :— 

'  Me  ve!  sororem,  Hippolite,  vel  rnmuluTn  voca: 

FamHlaimpie  jKiritut^  omne  servilium  femm  ; 

Non  si  per  ignea  ire  et  inft^Gta  agmina, 

Cunclor  paraCis  enBibtis  pecrus  ilare; 

Te  nunc  jiibere,  me  decet  jiiaea  exeq;u;i.' 
This  feeling  penades  all  ages  and  ranks,  anddescends  from  courts 
lo  humble  life ;  witness  the  pretty  ballad  of  La  Moza  Gal/ei/ct 
(Duran,  iii.  J67J,  where  the  maid  of  the  inn  entreats  the  hand- 
some stranger  to  allow  her  to  follow  him  as  Ui3  page — '  Lleva  me 
contigo,  servirte  he  dc  gracia,' 

Our  Ladye  not  only  volunteers  to  serve  her  Knight  without  re- 
ward, but  offers  to  defray  all  his  charges  with  her  jewels  and 
concealed  gold.  To  bide  treasure  h  iin  inveterate  habit  of  the 
Spaniard,  who  likens  his  country  and  self  to  a  tesoro  escondido — a 
talent  buried  in  a  naplvin.  As  in  the  East,  where  credit,  confi- 
dence,, and  bankers  are  scarce,  robbery  and  wars,  rnreig^n  and 
domestic,  frequent,  this  is  the  only  safe  mode  of  deposit,  and  such 
things  actually  took  place  at  the  siege  of  .Cadiz.  One  instance  must 
suflice  r— '  The  citizens  fsays  the  worthy  Padre)  cominltted  to 
the  care  of  the  dead  what  the  li^'ing  could  not  defend,  and  buried 
their  gold  and  jewels  under  corpses.'  Their  secret  was  betrayed 
by  a  French  boy,  nor  have  his  countrymen  ever  forgotten  the  hint ; 
the  troops  of  Buonaparte  prowled  like  gouls  among  the  Spanish 
graves;  ihey  disturbed  the  dead,  and  either  plundered  the  moul- 
dering remains  of  the  tiilicns  left  there  by  alTection,  or  unpluinbcd 
the  colhns  to  make  missiles  against  the  living. 

At  the  sixth  page  the  plot  of  the  biilind  thickens,  and  the  re- 
velation of  the  unloward  fact  in  the  Fens  prepari^s  us  for  the 
tragical  catastrophe: — 

Kniffhi,       On  the  eetis  are  many  dangers, 
Many  storms  do  there  iLiinc^ 
Which  will  be  to  liidiea  dreiidful, 
And  force  tearcs  from  waicrj  eyes. 
'  Ladye.    Weil  in  troth  I  shall  endure  extremitiCi 

For  I  cold  liiid  ill  heart  to  Lose  my  life  for  theC. 
'  Kfiigkt,       CourteouB  Ladye,  lea?e  this  fancy : 

Here  Cnraea  all  tliBt  breeds  this  strife; 
I  in  England  have  alrendy 
A  tweet  wuman  to  my  wife. 

I  will 


I  will  not  felsify  my  vow  for  gold  or  gnio, 

Nor  yet  for  all  the  faireat  damea  that  live  in  Spain.' 

Lady  Dalmenj'a  illustration,  though  beautiful  as  any  of  the 
rest,  does  not  here  meet  our  views:  for  it  sets  forth  the  actual 
embarkation  of  the  Ladje,  who  is  apparently  welcomed  by  the 
Knjgbt  into  a  host  meant  to  convej  them  to  n  galley  in  the  olfing. 
She  is  Bupposecl  to  be  still  ig^norani  of  the  existence  of  '  the  married 
woman,'  and  r^ady  lo  trust  herself  to  the  waves,  the  winds,  and  the 
stranger.  Her  paasitm  ha*  effectually  subdued  the  regrets  that  fill 
the  real  Spanish  ballade  of  the  hostages  taken  from  Cadiz  on  this 
occasion — such  as  (  Duran,  iii,  148.)  '  Oh  God  of  my  land,  deliver 
me  from  England,  which  is  no  jilace  for  me  !' — 

'  Ay '  Dios  de  mi  tierra !  eaques  mc  de  oqui ! 
Ay  I  que  Ingalatcrm  no  e»  para  mi !' 

Anchors  heaving,  blue  peters  hoishng,  true  lovers  depa.rliog,  are 
indeed  interesting  in  the  Oowns.  and  tempting  to  marine  painters 
and  poets  ;  but  the  pictorial  licence  before  us  is  scarceSy  admissible, 
seeing  that  it  rcpres&Qt*  not  what  befel  tlie  Spanisli  Ladye,  but 
only  the  vision  of  tier  many  woefully  disappointed  dreams^  and, 
in  short,  the  scene,  in  the  elegant  drawing,  can  iu  nowise  be 
reconciled  with  the  ballad's  authentic  delineation  of  the  conduct, 
under  difficult  Circumstances,  of  this  model  of  Euglish  husbands 
— who  certainly  mounted  his  boat  as  well  as  his  galley  quite  by 
himself,  leaving  the  pretty  Maid  of  Cadiz  to  cry  adieu  and  wave 
her  lily  band  from  the  shore — as  became  his  regard  lor  domestic 
ties  and  duties.  It  may  be  asked,  imleecl,  why  he  did  not  name 
his  marriage  at  first,  and  thus  ctTectuallyput  an  end  to  the  Ladye 's 
solicitations;  but  what  then  would  have  become  of  the  ballad — its 
progressive  interest  and  affecting  termination  ?  Nay,  little  3nlici])at- 
Ing  the  fervour  of  Southern  passion,  he  jnigbt  have  thought  to  put 
her  off  by  raising  ordinary  obstacles,  and  appealing  lo  her  reason,  to 
which,  by  the  way,  few  Icelanders  in  love  ofieu  listen.  Be  this  as 
it  ma.y,  the  real  llolle  remained  true  to  his  own  wife  as  the  dial  is 
to  Ihc  Bun,  although  the  ruling  orb  shone  in  another  hemisphere. 
She  was  his  polar  star,  by  vvhich  he  steered  through  perils  of 
breakers  and  black  eyes.  He  never  forgot  ber  last  injunctioru  ; 
*  Go  where  glory  waits  thee,  but  oh  1  remember  me.' 

The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  beauty  rises  at  every  step  :  she 
gently  repUes  lo  a  communication  fatal  to  all  her  hopes — 
*  Ladjfe,  Oh  how  happy  is  that  woniEm 
That  enjoys  bo  true  a  friend  ^ 
Many  happy  days  God  send  her! 
Oi  my  suit  1  make  an  end ; 
Oo  my  knees  I  pardon  crave  fur  mine  Qflcuce, 
Which  did  from  love  and  true  affection  ^ret  commence- 

Commend 
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Commend  me  tn  thy  lovety  lady. 
Bear  1o  her  this  chain  uf^Id, 
And  ihese  bracelets  as  a  token, 
Grievifig  thst  J  was  to  bold  : 
All  my  jewels  jii  lik'^  sort  t>ear  thou  Miilh  Ihce, 
For  they  are  fitting  for  lliy  wife,  hut  not  for  mcc. 

J  will  Bpend  my  dnyC3  in  prayer, 

Love  and  all  hia  laws  dcfye  ;  ^ 

In  a  nunnery  I  win  bliroud  me. 
Far  from  nny  conipanyc  ; 
But  ere  my  iirayera  hnve  an  end,  he  eure  of  this, 
To  pray  for  (liee  and  for  thy  love,  I  wdl  not  ntiia. 

Thus  farewell,  most  gallant  cajitajn, 

Farewell  too  my  heart's  contenl; 
Consit  not  SpnniEh  ladies  n^iioii. 

Though  to  Uiee  niy  heart  was  bent : 
Joy  and  true  proeiierilie  goe  still  with  thee! 

'  KitiffhL    The  like  fall  ever  to  thy  Khare,  fair  Ladye." 

TLesc  stanzas,  full  of  pnllioa  and  noble  fcmnle  character,  cnuld 
net  fail  to  inspire"  our  nrtist;  she  represents  the  heroine  talunfi; 
off  her  golden  (ImiH,  whli  downcast  eyes,  ^vliicli  no  longer  venture 
to  reyanl  one  who  never  could  be  her  own.  The  Knight,  earnest 
jiity  in  his  expression,  liolds  in  liis  hands  a  casket,  while  two 
Murillo-Hke  cherubs  hovering  abovy  bring  the  portrait  of  his 
nbsent  wife  to  confirm  and  cnmmeiid  his  constancy.  The  light 
hiir  and  brilliant  cnmploxion  of  the  Snxon  spouse  contrast  with 
the  dark  daughter  of  Spain,  and  JjasXy  Dnlmenys  contepti4.'ii  mid 
execution  are  efpially  happv  and  potilinil.  The  damsel's  instan- 
taneous cessatiuti  of  imporniully  when  the  fjita!  obstacle  was  re- 
vealed, proves  bow  honourable  wa&  her  love,  whichj  supeHor  to 
every  other  difficulty,  gave  way  at  once  to  self-respect.  Her 
ardent  and  candid  affcrtion  was  quite  cnmpalible  with  delicacy : 
thus  Juliet  and  Miranda,  patterns  of  their  ses,  loved  at  first  sight 
their  beauteous  enemies,  and  listening  unhesitatingly  to  the  dic- 
tates, of  njilure,  fiew  like  young  doves  to  their  mates.  A  simple, 
uneducated  people  truly  appreciate  love:  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary 
has  not  been  withdraw  n  from  their  frank  nnd  fresh  hearts  by  learned, 
physiologies  and  profligate  iiovfis,  in  which  every  feeling  is  ana- 
tomized and  stuck  up  for  dangerous  &ludy.  Mysterious  indeed  is 
the  modesty  of  the  virg'in,  where  a  blush,  the  confession  of  guilti- 
ness, ever  mantles  the  (juickest  on  the  cheek  of  the  most  spotless 
innocence. 

The  English  officer's  acceptance  of  the  jewels,  which  must  be 
inferred  from  bis  making  no  objection  in  the  ballad,  and  from 
Archdeacon  llllngworlh's  im'estigatiousj  is  Dot  satisfactory.    Tested 
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gold  and  orient  pearl  aliould  be  showered  by  lover  true  on  ladytf 
fair:  her  graciuna  gifts  are  smiles.  Such  otlicr  tokens  as  thesf, 
offered  by  one  who  bad  loved  even  in  a  dream,  could  only  suggesB 
unpleasing  ideas  when  presenled  to  a  wife  by  a  husband  on  his 
relucn  from  a  somewhat  lengthened  espediUon.  The  true  deli- 
cacy of  Waller  Scolt,  and  his  deeper  knowledge  of  woman's  heart, 
prompted  him  lo  avoid  this  false  position  in  liis  Ivanhoe,  where 
many  incidents  ruu  parrillel  ivith  this  ballad:  a  Klifference  of 
country  and  creed,  a  hopeless  love  for  an  engaged  deliverer,  a 
gift  of  jewels  Lo  a  more  fortunate  rival,  and  the  unhappy  donor's 
farewell  to  ihc  world.  Rebecca  nevt?r  reveals  her  tale,  nor  is 
Ruwcna's  confidence  in  h«r  husband  shaken,  or  her  jealous  pride 
offended,  by  a  shadow  of  suspicion  attached  lo  the  presents  which 
are  given  lo  herself  by  the  fair  Jewess^  who,  as  a  woinanj  knew 
how  to  deal  with  one  of  her  own  sex. 

The  volume  cuodudes  witli  the  nuntiery.  The  forlorn  sister,. 
no  longer  decked  in  robes  of  price,  kneels  alone  before  the- 
Virgin  de  las  (lesamj^arados—lho  sole  refuge  in  Spain  of  the  un- 
happy, the  deserted,  and  unprolicteJ.  Yearnings  for  the  unspcak- 
able  solace  of  soUttide,  and  a  deep  failh  in  the  soothinjj  power  of 
leltgionj  have,  through  many  an  age,  filled  the  cloisters  of  Spain 
with  the  noblest  and  bL'st  of  both  se\:es — alike  eager,  when  the 
vanity  of  vanities  has  been  found  out,  to  Hy  from  the  tumult,  glare, 
drought,  and  disappointment,  as  to  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land.  Those,  however,  >vho  have  abauduncil  the  world 
when  Its  pleasures  have  palled,  and  lis-  hopes  are  cxhauste*]  — 
who  have  thought  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  strong  youth  and  man- 
hood  by  olTering  llio  dr^gg  of  existence  on  the  altar-^caii  never 
excite  that  pity  which  this  [»oor  maiden  of  Cadiz  must  always 
ins]>Lre.  '  Bitter  alike  is  it,'  said  Anacreon,  '  to  love  and  not  lo 
love,  but  bitterest  of  all  is  to  love  without  return  :'  her  life  was  set 
on.  one  cast,  and  her  chance  was  bard.  Gifted  with  a  heart  as 
irarm  as  her  spirit  Was  pure,  endowed  with  every  capability  of 
inspiring  nnd  tasting  bappuicss^all.  from  no  fault  of  her  own,. 
lias  proved  a  blanks  lie  is  gone  to  another's  arms,  and,  as  he 
departs,  every  link  of  her  chain  lengthens  and  becomes  heavier 
to  wear.  Alas  fur  those  who  are  left  behind,  with  no  change  of 
scene,  no  new  events  to  distract  old  sorrows  !  to  them  there  is  no- 
escape  from  sites  infected  with  gtlef,  and  haunteil  with  dreams  of 
visionary  hfippincss,  and  a  waking  reality  of  present  misery.  To- 
such  there  is  no  comfort  save  prayer — no  rest  but  in  the  grave. 
Her  olTence  was  involuntary;  her  at<»neinent  Was  the  ved :  and 
she  that  loved  and  wept  much,  was  forgiven.  The  name  of  the- 
Spanish  Ladye  is  unknown — her  tokens  are  scattered — her  por- 
trait,  if  anywhere,  in  some  dark   garret  of  WafdoUf  Slreel — her 
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very  tale  U  nowhere  more  forgotten  than  In  her  own  liotae ;  and 

sLe  owes  this  laemorial^  and  these  flowers  scattered  on  her  cenotaph, 
to  tLe  graceful  piety  of  a  noble  daughter  of  lier  caiiior's  land  : — 

'  So  peacefiil  reats  without  a  stcrne,  a  nnmc. 
What  tiiici^  had  heauty,  tiijie,  wealthy  and  fame. 
By  foreign  haiide  tliy  humble  grave 'a  a<3omed, 
By  Btrangers  honoured,  and  by  str&ngers  iriourned.* 


Art.  IV. — Socratig  Scholastici  Evdesiaiiirw  HittoritE  LihH  septem 
ex  rccensione  Heitrici  VuhsU.     Osonii.      1845. 

WE  are  indebted  to  the  University  press  of  Oxford  for  the 
reprint  of  tliis  important  cotitribulion  to  ecclesinstical  his- 
tory- Scciates  is  justly  entitled  to  a  liigli  estimation.  Pursuing 
the  narrative  frum  Lbe  period  with  which  Eusebtus  liad  closed,  he 
ps|woially  applies  himself  lo  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  Church  of 
Constant  in  II  pie.  In  thai  city  he  had  been  born  and  educated, 
uad  Eubsequenlly  followed  the  legal  profession,  and  was  thus 
peculiarly  qualified  to  record  the  events  of  whicli  the  capital  had 
been  the  scene.  tl  is  not,  huweier,  our  purpose  to  tnUch,  in 
this  arucle,  on  his  ecclesiastical  details,  but  to  avail  ourselves  of 
detached  facts  which  he  presents,  in  illustration  of  the  domestic 
condition  of  the  seat  of  the  eastern  empire.  We  do  not  wish  to 
encroach  oa  the  province  of  the  historian,  uhetber  secular  or  reli- 
gious, but  to  present  our  readers  with  some  sketches  of  the  private 
life  of  Constantinople,  Stich  a3  it  was  m  the  ^fst  century  of  their 
capital  and  the  fourth  of  the  Chrisiian  era.  That  city  abounds  in 
matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  speculate  in  the  history 
of  man;  but  few  are  aware  of  that  domestic  training  and  character 
of  her  citizens  which  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  Eastern  Church 
and  Empire.  Many  circumstances  on  which  we  most  desire  in- 
formation must  be  deduced  rather  from  hint»  and  nllusions  than 
from  distinct  stalemenls,  and  we  often  have  to  pick  from  the 
venerable  rebukes  of  the  ancient  pulpit  orator  and  scriptural 
commentator,  or  from  petty  prohibklions  in  the  Imperial  Code, 
what  we  cannot  coUecl  from  liistorians,  who  are  either  too  concise, 
like  Socrates,  or  too  verbose  atvd  unphilosophical,  like  Eusebius, 

The  foundation  uf  Byzantium  is  assigned  to  the  third  year 
of  the  30th  Olympiad,  657  B.C.  Megara  and  Argos  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  share  in  the  work,  and  long  received  all  filial  re- 
verence frfim  tlioir  dluslrious  colnny.  It  subs4?queiil]y  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Darius,  the  lonisns,  and  Xerxes,  and  reclaimed 
iu  dubious  freedom  or  dependence  by  the  siege  sustained  from 
Paus&Dlus  and  the  Lacedicmoniaas.     But  perhaps  he  rendered  a 

more 
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more  important  service  by  the    increased  population  which  he 

drew  wilhia  iU  walls,  and  which  entitleil  him  to  ibe  desigualion 

of  its  second  founder.     In  the  rapid  tran&fei'  of  the  supremacy 

from  the  Spartans  to  the  Athenians,  and  from  the  Athenians  to 

the  Spartans,  Byzantium  apparently'  followed  the  tide  of  conejue»t. 

but  really  availed  itself  of  the  opporlunily  to  vindicate  its  liberty. 

Those  surpassing  advanlagtis  of  jiositioit  which  have  attracted  the 

cupidity  of  modern    rulers  could  not  escape  the  acute  eye   of 

Philip  of  Macedon.     Bui  DemoslliencB  was  on  the  watch;   and 

the  liberation  of  the  citizens  from  the  siege  which  Philip  waged 

.against  them  v/a%  one  of  the  proudest  feats  of  wbit-Li  the  great 

>rator  could  boost,*     In  due  lime  the  Byziintines  yielded  to  the 

'Roman  yoke,  and  in  return  for  their  aid  in  the  Mithridalic  war, 

i  obtained  the  free  usage  of  their  ancient  laws,     Their  gratilude 

rand  splendour  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  Cicero.     '  Urbem  By- 

fzantiorum  huic  iiriperio  fid^l isAimani  fuisse,   refcrtls^im&m   al^ue 

[vrnatissimam  sig'nis,  quis  ignijira1?*t 

The  fame  ui  the  city  continued  unimpaired  till  the  reign  of 
SeverhB  (a.d.  193),  when  it  unfortunately  *!ded  with  his  rival 
'Fescenninus  Niger;  (he  result  was  the  overthrow  of  the  buildings, 
the  privation  of  civic  rights,  and  subjection  for  a  lime  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Pi^riDthus.  At  length  the  wra.th  of  the 
conqueror  yielded  Id  compassion,  or  a  wiser  policy,* and  he  com- 
menced the  repair  of  its  ruins  in  the  hope  that  it  might  still  serve 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  barbarians  of  Asia;  yet  the  wrong  of 
which  be  had  repented  did  not  deter  Gallieau»  and  his  soldiers 
(a.d.  :260)  from  inflicting  even  more  cruel  injuries;  and  these 
were  poDsummated  by  the  loss  of  6000  citizens  in  the  siege  which 
it  endured  from  Cunslamine  biinself  (a,d.  323)  when  pursuing 
Licinius.  Here  was  the  close  of  trouble  and  fiubjection.  In  the 
\ery  neit  year  the  city  m&s  preferred  to  be  the  future  capital, 
and  rapidly  prepared  for  this  high  destination.  But  whatever 
"Were  the  natural  advantages  of  the  spot^  and  however  skilfully 
Conitantine  laboured  to  improve  and  embellish  his  selected 
centre  of  government,  there  was  an  inherent  degradation  of  morals 
in  the  inhabitants  which  threatened  to  develop  in  proportion  with 
their  increase-  TLeir  bravery  had  been  proved  in  a  long  suc- 
cesGLon  of  wars,  yet  they  had  been  always  notorious  for  sensual 
vice  and  debauchery :  the  authority  of  the  legislature  had  been 
impaired  by  thiis  degeneracy  of  manners,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
citizens  served  as  their  most  valid  law.  We  are  sorry  not  to  have 
it  in  our  power  lo  dwell  on  these  facts  more  minutely  ; — but  muKt 
hasten  to  our  propused  sketches,  and  enable  our  readers  to  form 
some  judgment  bow  far  the  Byzantines  had  improved,  when  at 
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the  end   oF  the   fourth   century   ihey   occupied   the   capital  of 

ChristRnd<]m. 

in  the  present  slate  of  sorictj->  femnle  life  and  character  arc 
Sure!  indications  of  the  dome&tic  conditioa  uf  a  people ;  and  this 
liolds  good  with  respect  to  ihe  Con&Lantinnpolit&ns.  The  city 
was  essentially  Greek,  and  Mbibited  Orecian  influence  \o  a  very 
preponderating  dcjiree; — ysi  the  depreciation  of  femalea  which 
prevailed  in  the  Historical  age  of  Greece  was  not  transmitted 
to  this  great  desCetid.int  of  the  Grecian  tjiCC  ;  in  fact,  not  beinj 
prijperly  an  European  principle,  it  never  took  root  among  iho 
Romans ;  it  could  not  co-exist  with  ChristiRnity ;  and  the  in- 
fluenceg  of  Chtislintiity  and  of  Rome  were  atnal Parnate*!  in  this 
DOW  cum  pound  of  Greciiin  civilization.  Accordingly  women 
have  found  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  literature  of  ihc  ibne. 
Our  readers  shall  judge  how  far  the  portraiture  is  satisfactory; 
but  we  must  premise  that  while  our  chief  iufurmant,  St.  Chrysos- 
lom,  cannot  surely  be  false,  much  of  humble  excellence  might ' 
have  escaped  an  oyo  that  Was  ever  scrutmiKing  the  follies  of  the 
great;  while  his  own  pages  show  that  there  were  individuals ^^ithin 
his  personal  acq^uaintance  who  deserved  even  his  highest  com- 
mendation. 

The  personal  charms  of  the  ladies  are  described  far  morft' 
copiously  than  their  mental  j^ifis;  indeed  the  latter  seem  to  have 
been  in  general  overlaid  by  the  cire  bestowed  on  their  outward 
adornments.  Our  readers  will  recollect  how  decidedly  Arjatolle* 
lella  us  Iliat  ni^e  (p-s'/tSoi)  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  n  woman  ;  but 
this  was  in>t  less  a  virtue  in  the  times  of  which  ue  are  treating; 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen  f  forcibly  rebukes  a  kinsman  who  depre- 
■ciated  his  wife  only  because  she  was  too  small.  This  iinjxirtant 
particular  bciii<j;  assumed,  more  sjiecific  claims  were  retjuisite  for 
ndinisiiion  amiuig  the  (tclies  of  the  metropolis.  The  eyes  must  be 
full,  dark,  li(|uid,  and  rcdling — tlie  nose  straight  and  e^yjutsitely 
■rluselleil.  with  nostrils,  pcrl'ecdy  proportioned ;  the  teeth  of  beau- 
tiful arrange  men  I.  J  Thus  much  was  required  from  Nature; 
Art  too  was  called  upon.  Painting;  the  face  and  dying  the  eyes 
witb  stibium  {v^v/^xpii  ip^iy^xuv)  were  appliaciccs  that  few 
wotncrt  could  resist.  It  required  the  utmost  tact  to  induce  one's 
wife    to    relinquish    them.        Should    she    be    so   addicted,    says 

-  UlM^Oiic.  IklhL  0. 

+  tirfg.  NaKktiMii,  epist.  163,  *dir,  Morclj  1690, 

*  Clicyxnt.  1  Eput.  ml  Tiitiotliuitni,  ciip.  i.  Iiomil.  4.  It  it  nncvrUin  wfiMU^rr  llie 
H«mi]ii!«  oci  llio  E|jiMl™  lu-  T'micuJiy  were  tlelivercJ  at  Ai.itioch  or  CutuiantiuoplE'. 
For  niLr  pi:|M)K  \\\t  queiliun  is  imiiiuLerial,  ui  tlic  geiicriil  ciiunctvi' ofliit  diKiuinsea 
i»  wmilrtT  lit  bolli  pliiCM.  The  miir.ll  eomlilmi  of  ihew  gttat  citici  was  almml  Jileii- 
lical,  sn'i  llii'H^  ii,  jiL-t1ia|M,  no  niallcr  ut'  ceLiiiire  chnrited  U|raii  ttiR  i>ii*  whkli  i«  nut 
jilid  iillogrf  ntTJiMt  l)ic  yllier.  Our  cjLiotuiiuus  ure  ulL  fcoiti  lb«  P^cis  re|triii[  ol*  rlic 
llfjiFilittiJiii'cUilioii,  I93L— jli. 
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Cbi'jisoslom,*  'do  not  terrify  her;  do  not  threiten  her ;  t>p  persua- 
sive and  insi Hunting.  Talk  nt  lier  by  reflecting;  on  neighbours  iilio 
do  ihe  same  ;  tc!l  Iier  she  appears  lesa  lovelj  when  thus  tampered 
with.  Ask  her  if  she  n  ishes  to  louk  young,  and  assure  her  this  is  ihc 
quickest  way  to  look  old.  Then  finally  come  down  upon  her  ivith 
ihewarnings  of  Scripture.  Youmavspenk  Once  and  again,  and  she 
is  invincible;  but  never  desist;  be  always  nmiable  and  bland,  Liut 
aiiH  persevere.  It  is  n-orth  putting  every  engine  into  motion ;  if  you 
succeed  you  will  no  innre  see  lips  stained  with  verinibon,  a  jnoutli 
Hkc  that  of  a  bear  reeking  with  gore,  nor  eyebrows  blackened  as 
from  a  aooty  keltic,  nor  cheeks  plastered  like  whited  sepulchreB.' 
Such  is  the  Saint's  eshortation.  It  shows  that  the  dames  of  the 
eastern  empire  could  at  least  make  their  independence  leco^nisetl, 
and  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  ihe  degraded  stale  r>f  their 
successors  in  modern  times.  It  i&  curious  loo  to  remark  Lew, 
under  every  change  of  circumstance,  the  fashion  of  painting  the 
eyes  has  prevailed  in  these  regions;  and,  indeed,  with  habits  in 
many  respects  sodissimilar,  their  delicacy  a.rtd  pampered  imbecility 
would  have  rendered  them  fit  inhabitants  of  the  hareem.  Their 
early  training  was  deplorably  defective.  Till  the  period  of  a  very 
premature  marriage,  they  lived  in  the  deepest  seclusion,  and  we 
scarcely  discern  a  vestige  of  mental  education.  '  Whence  cnmfs 
it,'  &ay5  Cbrysostom.t  '  that  the  ses  is  *0  pffeminale,  but  from  their 
method  of  rearing?  it  is  ibe  result  of  their  seclusion,  their  idle- 
ness, ibcir  batlis,  their  unguents,  the  infinity  of  their  perfumes, 
and  iheir  downy  couches-'  A  watch  was  set  upon  their  chambers; J 
ihe  approach  even  of  relations  was  almost  forbidden.  It  is  lo 
be  feared  that  in  childhood  they  rarely  attended  the  worship  of 
the  Church;  by  boys^  we  know  it  was  commonly  neglected. 
But  no  precautions  coukl  avail  to  prevent  the  bride  from  catch- 
ing distant  glances  at  her  intended  partner; — occasionally,  from 
some  lofty  window,  she  peered  after  the  unknown  master  of  her 
happiness.  This  liowever  was  a  felicity  of  which  he  seldom  par- 
took ;  the  courtship  was  conducted  on  his  behalf;  he  was  too  much 
intent  upon  the  hippodrome  to  give  himself  |o  such  business- 
like transactions.  The  affair  was  in  the  handa  of  his  father  and 
mother — and  innumerable  matchmakers  || — 9rjjo^niaT))ioti  iro^Xal 
XiZ4  ww.'payufai  woXXoi.  The  contract  was  properly  itiade  in  the 
presence  of  tcnH  witnesses;  and  by  a  singular  provision,  if  a 
wife  "•  brought  a  large  dowry,  the  husband  was  expected  lo  meet 
it  with  a  certain  amount,  which,  in  t]ie  event  of  her  early  death, 
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•  CliryiMl.  ill  MalNiaeum,  homil.  iMC.  torn,  vii, 
J  I"  HflliTWng,  homH.  xnix.  torn,  xii.  392, 
S  Idno  ill  Panlmuni  xlriii.,  Xam.  v.  6!^. 
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miglit  be  claimed  by  her  relations,— a  plausible  meihitd  of  pre- 
venting mercen^try  marriages,  as  many  woutd  J'ear  to  make  ehip- 
wreck  of  their  all  on  so  unccrlain  a  contiiifieiiry. 

The  religiuus  ceremony  was  performed  a  (lay  before  the  civil 
contract.  A  bi&Ucip  or  priest  joined  the  hands  ol  the  jiarties 
and  pronounced  a  blessing;  but  at  home,*  not  in  the  presence 
of  |]je  Church.  UoiluesLiooably  iLe  procecJinfrs  of  the  following 
day  could  nut  have  hnrmtinised  with  any  ecclesiastical  rite.  Our 
readers  need  only  call  to  mind  the  nuptial  festivities  of  pagan 
Greece,  9nd  lUey  have  a  picture  uf  lliKisc  oi  Christian  Constanti- 
nople. The  seclusion  of  the  biide  for  her  whole  previous  life 
was  frusirated  in  an  hour.  She  came  forth  from  her  father's  door 
in  all  the  d  t$  figure  men  Is  of  paint;  and  $Iie  who  had  scaicdy 
knu^n  that  a  world  eKistod,  weis  first  received  iiilo  it  by  hosts  of 
drunken  and  lascivious  men — refuse  slaves,  vagaljonds,  prosli- 
lulcs,  The  ptocession  to  the  house  uf  the  biidegruom,  always 
late  in  the  evening,  was  attended  by  innumerable  lamps  and 
torches,  and  the  bride  was  paraded  tlirough  Uie  a^Ora  lo  the 
sound  of  flutes  and  cymbals.  Singers  aud  dancers  from  the 
theatre  were  hired  for  the  occasion.  Every  licence  was  given  tn 
the  drunken  revellers  around,  anil  her  cars  were  accosted  by 
songs  of  the  foulest  indecency  anJ  scurrilily.t  The  marriage  of  a 
wealthy  couple  afTorded  somctbiug  like  a  saturnalia  to  the  repro- 
bate idlers  of  the  town.  The  'happy  couple'  were  'at  homo' 
for  a  week  after  the  cercnmny.  At  this  interesting  epoch  paint 
was  not  the  only  adventilioua  ornament  in  which  llie  jouug  lady 
appe-Tjed  ;  she  was  arrayed  in  finery  ransacked  from  all  her 
friends.  One  furnished  a  dress,  anojhcr  a  jewel,  and  a  lliir*! 
some  costly  article  of  ftmiilure.  But  at  last  the  week  expire*!, 
restitution  must  be  mulej  and  her  youthful  heart  was  to  prove 
whether  it  could  sustain  the  shock  of  such  a  separation.  'The 
bride  will  not  take  it  to  heart  bitterly, '  says  Chrysostoni,  'if  she 
be  kindly  Ireatedj'!  nbich  looks  as  if  honeymoons  bad  sometimes 
been  speedily  overclouded.  Hut  in  truth  what  she  had  gamed  Mas 
more  than  sufilcient  lo  compensate  for  the  borrowed  splenilour 
which  she  tost.  She  bad  passed  from  the  imprisoned  seclusion 
of  her  youth  to  a  freedom  out  of  doors,  and  an  authority  at  home, 
such  as  modern  high  life  could  scarcely  exceed. 

Her  most  becoming  prrsitiun  was  when  she  appeared  in  all  the 
dignity  of  the  housewife  (ewi  tdu  flpovou),  with  her  maids  in  silence 
spinning  at  Lev  side;  but  this  is  an  exhibition  of  rare  occur- 
rence; far  more  frequcnlly  she  is  in  tumult  indoors  or  fashion- 
able   dissipation    abroad.      In    one    of   her   troubles   she    shared 

*  Codex  Thfod.,  lib.  iii.  Ut.  vii,,  Gullinrn-d'i  nule. 
t  CliryiMt,  n.  aafi.  J   Ilu(],,*i.  \',6. 
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abundsitlly  with  modern  mistresses;  lier  servants  were  an  ever- 
lastinp  grievance ;  and  in  the  fourlh  century,  the  troops  of  them 
relained  "by  ihe  weallby  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  seem  to  us 
almust  incredible.  It  was  natural  tbat  an  inexperienced  bride 
sbould  be  cbarmed  by  tbe  multitude  ^ii  \ieT  niaid'Cns,  but  she 
little  knew  what  it  entailed,  Aa  Ibey  were  property,  their  bodily 
ailments  were  matter  of  ceaseless  solicitude;  but  this  would 
have  been  tolerable,  and  even  tbings  worse  tbail  ibis — lbe  daily 
Vexation  in  watching  over  the  idle,  controlling  the  miseUievous, 
nppeasing  the  quarrelsome,  and  correcting'  coutillcss  misdemea- 
nours.* Sometbing  sliU  graver  rennains,  and  in  siicb  a  swarm 
It  was  sure  to  occur;  at  least  one  would  be  beautiful.  I'bc 
tiusband  might  be  truly  faithful,  but  who  could  brook  sack 
a  collititm;  here  was  the  embarrassment  of  wealth  i  she  must 
have  multitudes  of  altendaiiCE.  and  it  redounded  to  her  fame  that 
they  should  be  handsome.  In  suck  a  case  il  is  not  ddVicull  t^> 
furcsee  the  lengths  to  which  unrestrained  jiovvcr  and  petulance 
might  prompt  her<.  Hear  Chrysoslom  commenting  on  Ephesians,t 
chap.  iv.  V.  3i,  'Let  all  clamour  be  put  aWay.'  '  AboAC  all  ibings,' 
says  he.  '  let  women  hear  this,  for  it  treats  of  their  habitual  prac- 
tice. When  they  are  exasperated  with  their  damsels  the  whole 
bouse  re-echoes  to  the  crv,  and  ahoukl  Uie  Imuse  adjoin  the  street, 
every  passenger  overhears  the  screaming  mistress  and  the  shriek- 
ing mai<l :  "  What  can  be  the  matter  ?"  bursts  from  every  mouth. 
"  U  is  Mrs,  So  and  Sso  beating  h«r  miiid."  {'H  SsTva,  ^W,  t%v 
tauKtiv  TtrtTTEii  TM«  AuTnt.)  Whatj'  continues  the  preacher,  *  may 
she  not  beat  her?  1  say  not  that,  for  she  ought;  but  not  £ou- 
liuuallj,  nor  immoderately,  nor  for  household  triiles,  nor  for 
negligent  service  merely.  But  if  she  iniures  her  own  soul,  then 
all  ]nen  will  approve  and  none  condemn  the  beating.  —  Yes, 
if  she  will  not  improve,  correct  her  with  a  rod  ami  blows.  And 
what  am  I  to  do  if  she  paints? — Forbid  it..  What,  if  she  is 
given  to  drinlting,  lalkingr  "^nd  scandal  ?— Why,  how  many  ladies 
are  the  same !  But  many  a  mistress  is  so  savage  as  to  scourge 
till  one  whole  day  cannot  eflace  the  stripes;  and  when  the 
unhappy  woman  next  appears  in  tbe  balb,  all  this  cruelty  is 
disclosed.  Now  she  Is  threatened  with  the  dungeon;  now  as- 
sailed with  ten  thousand  oaths  and  maledictions  itAvqla.  XoiSo^tio-a- 
ti.i\ft) ',  first  she  is  a  witch,  and  then  a  street-walker,  and  next 

ft ;  for  in  her  foaming  passion  a  mistress  withholds  no  word 

of  insult.  She  strips  her  and  binds  her  to  the  bed-post,  sum- 
mons her  children  to  the  apectacUr  and  bids  her  doia.rd  spcjuse 
act  the  part  of  executioner.     Ought  these  things  to  happen  in  the 


*   Chiyiosl.  De  Virgiaitatc,  tow.  i.  30^. 
f   111  EpLit,  ad  E]ibe«.,  cap.  ir.  Itotuil,  iv. 
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houses  of  Chrislkns?  VVliy,'  lie  concludes,  'why  are  you  aU 
(ttS^wi)  blusliing;  or  rather  not  all,  but  sudi  as  feel  it  appli- 
cable to  themselves?'  We  fear  that  tliis  picture  is  nat  much 
over-coloured ;  the  law  ha<3  interposed  toi  control  the  unlimited 
power  of  life  and  death,  which  masters  could  formerly  exercise, 
but  it  had  done  nolhitig  to  repress  such  scenes  as  these.  Con- 
slantiDe  b^d  published  two  edicts'  on  thc^  treatment  nf  slaves; 
the  first  specifies  the  insLrumcnt  of  punishment  nhich  may  be 
used  with  impunity  by  the  master,  even  though  t/>  death — namely. 
rod»  and  ihoiicrs :  the  second  provides  more  explicitly  for  this  event, 
and  declares  that  the  death  of  the  slave  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
unjustifiable  usasre  vi-hen  inflicted  by  these  means,  because  the 
master  must  be  supposed  to  intend  his  reformation.* 

These  troops  of  females  might  be  convenient  at  home,  but 
abroad  fashion  required  a  retinUc  of  eunuchii.  The  number  of 
ihese  unhappy  creatures  is  inconceivable.  Their  character  shaU 
be  g'ivcn  in  the  words  of  St.  Basil:  'Eunuchs  are  a  dishonour- 
able and  abandoned  race,  neither  men  nor  women,  yet  devoie<l 
to  women ;  envious,  mean,  passionate,  glutionous,  avaricious, 
cruel,  inconstant,  illiberal,  grasping,  insatiable,  furious,  and 
envictUSj't — >et  they  were  as  indispensable  as  the  tall  footmen 
of  Gro&venor-siiuare.  '  In  liveries  decked  with  gold,'  says 
Chrysoslomj  'they  must  be  in  attendance  on  the  mules  of  their 
mistress;'  and  once  on  the  mules  he  sketches  some  »renes 
which  have  perhaps  been  paralleled  elsewhere,  even  in  modern 
days  of  Christianity.  'The  husband  has  despatched  the  mules 
elsewhere — forthwith  ensues  peevishness — -a  quorrel,  a  sullen 
fit ;  or  perhaps  she  herself  had  forgot  the  engagements  of  the 
morning  and  carelessly  lei  them  go— not  the  less  all  the  day 
long  she  is  devoured  with  vexation.  And  besides,  these  same 
mules  may  turn  lame,  and  both  of  them  too,  and  they  must  be 
sent  out  to  grass,  and  that  year  aflcr  year,  and  for  weeks  at  a 
time.'  She  thought  it  an  intermitiable  age  while  she  sat  at  home, 
BS  though  she  were  in  prison  (JtSffjLevAv),  and  mused  over  the 
infinity  of  shopping  for  her  cliildren  and  herself,  whieh  awaited 
her  liberation  (xptixt  KiXouTni  ava-yxau'ar).  She  could  not  go  out, 
though,  as  the  preacher  rejoins,  '  it  would  have  been  belter  to 
have  walked  than  to  have  sulked  at  home — or  why  were  feet  given 
us?'  Uut  no — *^shedidnot  like  to  be  jostled  by  thehostofber 
actjuainiance ;  that  might  excite  a  blush;'  and  he  abruptly 
closes  the  debate  by  retorting  that  there  might  be  far  better 
reasons  for  her  blushing  at  home.f     Thrice  happy  was  she  who 


Codes  Thcod.,  lib.  ix.  tit.  tir. 
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yuked  white  mulrs  to  her  carriage;  even  the  empress  could  nift 
be  more  forlunate.  The  harness*  must  be  &11  in  keeping'  willi  a 
gilded  Collar  nnd  trappings  of  silver  (issue.  Exulting  in  sucli  an 
equipage,  she  enjoyed  no  ride  so  uiiicU  as  that  which  conveyed 
her  to  tlie  jewpller's.  Her  gems  incessantly  rcqutred  to  l)e  reset; 
but  the  diflidence  that  forbade  her  walliin^  tbiough  the  streets 
happily  subsitkii  on  entering  bis  sluip.f  A  ring  or  brooch  might 
be  stolen,  if  l^ft  in  liis  ha^nds,  so  she  would  sit  and  chat  with  hiui 
till  ihe  process  was  finished.  His  shop  was  the  most  fiumptuous 
in  the  city — -lie  was  nt  once  the  goldsniilb  and  ihc  baiiXer,  as  in 
ibe  Tji>iitlon  of  our  own  old  draipatibls.J 

Halls,  rnarrtugcs,  and  processions  claimed  indisputable  pus- 
session  of  jewels,  curls,  and  cosmetics;  bul  nowhere  was  vanity 
so  snljenl  9-s  where  its  empire  was  most  resisted,  tlappi^n  vihat 
might,  the  Thracian  belle  would  parade  all  ihe  resources  of  her 
toilette  to  churcli.  Chrysostom  might  thunder  tbr-jugh  both  hoc 
oars,  but  how  could  she  attend  white  liiey  were  weighed  down 
by  pendanls  falling  to  her  neck  ?  'Yes' — he  pxclaims»  '  in  one 
tip  of  hcr  htde  car  |  sbc  will  suspend  a.  ring  that  might  have  paid 
for  the  food  of  ten  thousand  poor  Christians  T  She  set  forth, 
Kluddcd  wilb  gems,  while  her  robe  stood  sliff  with  golden  em- 
broidery. Her  waist  ||  was  mmiuia  iulncus  aspici,  and  the  fold 
of  her  mantle  seemed  set  hy  the  sylphs  for  conquest — (trtgif^y&v 
t£ii^$oJvn*  rau  Ipi^ocs,  Toy  y^^iTOfni/jKov,  ^cumv  wf^n^yari^av,  vn'i^rit^.a.Ta. 
'*!T»ipTin^£'»*).  Let  the  ill-ualured  preacher  declaim  as  be  list, 
'I  like  it,"  is  her  conclusive  reply,  "and  my  heart  swells  while 
all  admire;'  and  so  at  last  the  matrons  were  too  strong  for 
Chrysoslom,  This  was  suffitienily  vexatious,  but  what  if  Ibe 
like  folly  infected  the  ViTtjitis  of  ihe  Churvk,  the  na|9mi.?  And 
were  the  Virgins  ever  seen  with  golden  orjiamcnls  or  braided  hair  ? 
'  No,*  says  the  Saint,  'but  they  have  become  cunning  in  their  sim- 
plicity; and  this  is  worse  and  worse.' If  It  appears  certain  that  ibey 
were  not  (he  forerunners  of  the  Sarurs  tie  la  Cfuxrite :  though  1 1  has 
been  sometimes  maliciously  supposed  that  the  mischievous  spirits 
of  this  world  dart  lemptalion  from  the  primness  of  a  quakercss's 
bonnetj  and  fledge  an  arrow  from  the  quiet  folds  of  her  tuckers, 
who,  in  these  days,  has  impeached  the  singleness  of  heart  in  the 
poor  Sccur,  or  doubned  her  deadntss  to  the  world's  beguilementa  i 

*  OvrfWMt.  i&  Joantiem,  bomil.  xi\.  lom.  viit.  11 ;  tt  toin.  iii>  2l3< 

f  In  Fulmuni  ilvtii.  toni.  v^  620. 

\  Soiomeii,  lib.  v'li,  cs-p.  iv.,  witJl  Val<!tiu¥'*  nqliF. 

^  OiTyioiL  tu  Munhsum,  liomil.  Uxxlx.  l-inu,  vii.  9 15, 

l|   III  Bpial.  ad  Timulh,,  -cap.  ii.  honiil.    /iii.  lom,^  xi   661. 

%  Tbew  llap6*voi  werp,  no  doubt,  ttie  virtrm*  culled  EccEniattical  Ijj  •S(MEctint», 
■riii.  2J.  Hieir  namM  wew  in4eTi>>ed  in  llip  roll  of  ilig  (liurcli,  but  accordii.jf  to  lling- 
bom  (beak  vii,  'cLiAp.  iv.  mcL  I)  thty  lired  priTately  sii  tlietr  fotbec'i  iiouae,  aitij  Imd 
Ihflii  moiutetiauiie  from  kin),  or,  in  cue*  of  ncc«Hi*/,  ftowi  Cha  church. 
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But  it  was  not  so  of  oh) ;  the  virgins  bad  a  parb ;  and  Chrysostom 
roundly  chaises  tin?m  with  many  a  furtive  design  in  aAsutnin^  it. 
'Their  g-own  (xnuv)  is  of  the  deppesl  g^rey  {Tpis^pst  Ktrxuhf)  :  they 
are    vrvy  short- wais Led ,  and    the  girdle    just    below  the    breajt 
perfornis  its  office  with  the  closest  assiduity  (^woW^s  fl«:^l(^£iar}. 
Who  cfin  deny  that  it  is  more  seductive  than  all  the  ^i^tj  of  silks ?- 
Then  there   are  the   shoes,    refulgent   with    blarl<in^    (ij.s\aii), 
nicely  muminated  lo  a  point,  the  copy  of  no  mortal  fool,  but  of 
the  beau  idml  of  the  painter's  .irC.     Who  can  withdraw  from  that 
face  which  has  never  known  pfiliit,  hutgUstens  with  perpetual  5oap? 
(a^nviiTTTir  ;A.tTa  wiW'^i   tws    ax^i$siixf   x«t   Twi   a-y^aX^i),      A   veil 
whiter  than  the  face  hang;8  parlinlly  licfore  itt  and  this  again  is 
contrasted  with  the  black  robe,  in  which  she  appears  obroadi  its 
hootl  just  covering-  the  summit  of  her  head.     But  who  shall  de- 
cide the  object  of  that  veil,  for  fi-om  beneath  it  her  eyes  are  seen.'] 
to  wander  in  ten   thousand   movements?     Then   tEie  gloves  clinj 
BO  smoothly  to  the  hands,  that  they  look  like  another  jntegu-*'! 
ment  of  nature;  and  last  oF  all,'  says  the  saintly  preacher,  'arrf| 
countless     artful     graces    of   carriage    and    deportment,    such   «•' 
entrance  every  eye,  even  though  a  dame  all  golden  be  riding  by 
her  side." 

Thus  adomod,  the   fait  of  Constantinople  pressed   iheif  way 
through  the  narrow  streets  to  the  fashionable  preacher — or  the 
fashionable   doctrine.     Their  arrival,  however,  wa*   not  effected 
till  they  had  been  i>eset  by  many  a  victim  of  squalid  want  and 
disease.     The  portico  of  the  church,  by  ancient  custom  and  pre- 
scription, was  thronged  by  objects  of  every  variety  of  misery  ^   nor 
had  these  sufferers  Honked  lo  the  imperial  city  in  ignorance  of  its 
ariifices.     Hideous  as  was  their  appear.ince,  they  could  he  courtly' 
beggar*.      They  implored  Ihe  dbstlainfol   tady  by  the  eyes  of  he*"! 
son  or  daughter,  or  absent  husband,  or  still  more  undeniably,  by 
heroivn  loveliness.     "Then  the  heart  leaps,  the  colour  glowSf  and 
the  hand  iiialies  its  ofFerings  to  charitt.'*     Whether  or  no  their 
supplications  moved   her,  at  .iny   rate  she  withdrew  her  glove, -^J 
which  was  embroidered  with  gold,   tr>  dip  ber  delicate  fingers  illj 
the  fountain  that  played  before  the  church,^ 

But  for  all  this  intrusion  of  vanity  the  church  was  not  re- 
sponsible', Every  decorous  arrangement  was  enforced,  and  truths 
were  told,  and  rebukes  administered,  such  as  no  modern  audience 
could  endure.  Females  were  placed  apart,  generally  on  an 
elevation  or  gallery  above  the  men,  in  the  intention  of  preserv- 
ing a  more  entire  separation;  but  it  was  applied  to  the  purposes 


*  ChrvKwt.,  lom,  iii.  S^IA.     H&benln  cimd'Eiii  Sjiintutn, 

f   Idem  in  Pgalnium,  KiTiiJ,  tam.  V.  till. 

X  ld«ni  in  Jmniwai,  humil.  Ixxir.  tom.  viii.  j|96. 
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nf  ;i  more  prominent  display.  In  fact,  the  bebavjimr  of  both 
sraces  in  divine  worsliiji  was  moat  cJisgracefuil.  Our  aervices 
amon^  the  mnst  illiteriite  of  our  people  contmist  inBoitcly  ti> 
their  anlvartUge  with  the  court  churciies  nf  the  ancient  inctropDlis. 
It  is  the  just  and  frequent  subji^ct  of  inveclivc  at  Antioch  and 
Constantinople.  '  The  order  of  a  tiou^eliuld  sliamcs  the  disorder 
of  the  Church.'  '  Here  are  the  lumult  and  confusion  of  an  inn, 
the  laufjhter  and  hubbub  nf  ihe  balh  and  the  ag:ora,'  The  dress 
of  many  women  exposed  them  to  the  worst  suspicions,  and  Chry- 
soBtom  declares  liis  belief  that  no  place  was  more  avnilablc  for 
assit;nalions,*  Matters  of  trade  wefc  canvassed  moro  freely  than 
in  the  market.  *  Vc& ;  if  you  would  abuse  and  be  abused,  talk  of 
Tour  families,  vour  oountry,  or  your  armies;  j^o  not  to  the  courts 
or  thedoctors'  sbnps  (inTfEjiw).  Here  you  will  obtain  the  truest 
inteiligence ;  this  is  the  exchange  of  all  nations.'  When  the  dis- 
course was  uninlerestinfj,  and,  at  any  rate,  during  the  prayers, 
the  cnngren^aiion  sal  and  chatted;  .ind  sharp  and  wilty  repartees 
(aariiov  tj)  were  rircuialed  with  success.  Above  all,  wc  are 
told,  this  was  the  behaviour  of  the  women.  '  Here/  says  Chry- 
sostoDi,  '  they  show  neither  awe  nor  reserve :  here  thc^  laugh 
always. 'f 

It  seems,  then,  that  attendance  at  church  was  very  much 
refrardetl  as  a  mTtXi^r  of  fashion  :  and  with  such  degraded  notions 
of  worship  it  was  natural  that  the  preacher  should  be  the  all- 
important  object  of  regard.  If  Chrysoslom  was  to  jjreacb, 
there  was  sure  to  be  a  throng- — always  provided  that  there 
was  nn  conflicting  exhibition  at  the  hippodrome — bm  if  the 
audience  assembleil  lo  hear  him  nnd  he  did  not  prcach^if 
he  had  what  is  technically  called  'a  supply,'  the  whole  church 
was  convulsed-  It  was  a  compliment  commonly  paid  to  strange 
clergymen  to  request  them  to  take  part  iii  the  ser\-iee  where 
they  happened  to  be  sojourning-.  In  compliance  with  this 
courteous  ruBloin  ChryfetslODi  called  one  day  on  '  our  brother 
from  Galatia,'  a  bishop,  a  man  of  graceful  and  hoary  antiquity 
(X-zfiT^av  voXix'*).  Inslandy  the  audience  discharged  upon  him 
a  volley  of  screams.  They  were  famishei-l  for  ChrysoStom, 
'  for  the  tongue  that  cut,  and  lashed,  and  stung,  and  tortured 
them,  like  a  child  that  has  been  whipped,  and  yet  runs  after  his 
mother,  and  will  not  keep  aloof,  but  weeping  and  whining  still 
trails  nl  her  side.'  On  sucU  occasions  a  tumult  might  ensue  from 
withslan<ling  the  popular  voices  and,  no  wonder  that  *  the  brother 
from  Galalia  '  was  forced  to  descend.  ^ 

*  Idnn  in  EpiiL  1  a(9  Corintli.,  bo-mil.  xxsvi.  lain.  x.  S@S. 

t   CtiryiosL  ill  Ry'iM,  ad  HebrsiCM,  chap.  ut<  hOTrtil.  XV.  tOTtt.  Xii.323. 

X  ChcjwK  hpmil.,  in  iUud,  Pata  hhim  uaque  motto  opentur,  «tc.,  lotn.  xii.  538, 
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The  cxciiable  and  gidtly  Greeks  were  as  cajrer  to  express 
their  admiration  when  ihc  *  great  preacher '  moved  ihem.  He 
came,  as  he  saj's,  oftentimes  with  a  rod,  but  it  was  the  rod  of 
an  enchanler,  and  bursts  of  Eicclamation  impeded  his  discourse. 
Very  simply  and  alTeclinfll)'  be  describes  the  effect  of  such 
applause.  For  ihe  moment  he  felt  as  uther  men  would  feel 
(avSgolH-Iiiflv  Tt  tritT^^).  He  exulted,  and  his  spirits  were  buoyant 
within  biinj  but  when  he  reached  the  episcopal  residence  he 
reflected  that  the  benelit  of  the  discourse  bad  evaporated  in 
plaudits^  [ind  disappointjaent  and  lamentation  were  his  solitary 
rcwiirtl,*  Gentile  and  heretic  indifferently  hastened  to  benr  him 
of  the  Golden  Mouth.  Whether  led  by  curioELty  or  the  desire  of 
instruction,  be  captivated  all,  and  vanquished  the  reason  when 
unable  to  subdue  the  heart.  The  escessive  throng:  compelled 
him  to  deviate  from  t-Ue  usual  practice  nf  prcachinsr  frora  the 
steps  of  the  ahar.  He  was  to  be  seen,  ivornj  attenuated,  and 
isWovi.\  sitting  in  the  reader's  desk,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  while  the  people  wilb  open  mouth  caught  up  his  words, 
insa-ltably  long'tng  for  more,  and  pressed  and  crushed  each  other 
to  imbibe  more  closely  the  spell  of  his  eloquence. 

The  concourse  being  often  such  as  we  have  described,  it  is  not 
surprising;  that  many  withdrew  lightened  of  their  jewels.  There 
was  a  certain  class^  of  women  who  made  it  their  business  to  pur' 
loin  such  OTticles  from  the  church  and  the  bath.  The  immense 
cro»"<l  rendered  the  recovery  of  property  hopeless,  and  awful  was 
the  sequel  of  church-goin^.  Slave-girls  were  scourged,  and 
waiting-men  confounded^  and  police  and  prisons  in  incessant  rc- 
<|uiBilion.§ 

The  naming  of  the  child  was  often  an  occasion  of  the  moBt 
absurd  HUpcistition.  The  pious  custom  of  antiquity,  which  had 
designed  him  for  future  piety  by  imposing  the  name  uf  gome  saint 
ormartyrj  was  nearly  obsolete.  It  was  customary  ||  to  hase  a  num- 
ber of  Ifimps  lighted,  and  labelled  with  names  acceptable  to  the 
parental  car.  The  infant  was  named  afier  the  lamp  which  longest 
protracted  its  light,  (bis  being  deemed  an  omen  of  longevity. 
Then  it  wns  furnished  with  a  multitude  ol  charms  and  fascinations. 
Anmlcls,  and  bells,  and  crimson  threads  were  put  into  its  band, 
whereas  Chrysoslum  would  admit  the  symbol  of  the  cross  as  the  only 
defence.  The  power  of  the  tvd  eye  and  the  appliances  of  witchcraft 
were  anxiously  counteracted.  Nurses  and  maids  took  the  mud 
out  of  the  bath,  and  with  their  fing^ers  besmeared  it  over  the  fore^ 

*  Chry-niML  in  Ada  AjHMtoloruni)  hotnil.  xkk.  lam.  ix.  263. 
f  B«»wunl'li,  lib,  viii.  cap.  V, 
t  Cliryvwi.,  Dr  Virginimt?,  tom.  i.  30). 
g  ClinrKMt.  ill  MAtthttum,  Itamil.  Uxxii:.,  Meu.  fii.  9I9|  94?. 
~  (I  Cluywrt,  iu  Episl.  1  ml  Cotintli,  liomil.  xii.  torn.  i.  12S. 
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bead  of  the  cLild.  This  was  deemed  of  polent  efficacy.  ADollier 
mode  equally  favoured  (fj.EyiX'nr  ^vXxK'nr)  was  the  use  of  lexis 
from  the  Gospels,  suspended  like  the  Rojiinn  bulla  from  ihe  npck.* 
But  wiih  all  this  jirccaulion  c^^alnst  visicHnacy  dangers,  those  which 
were  real  and  momentous  were  disregarded.  Children  were  sur- 
rounded by  troops  ol  servants  of  (be  vilest  character  ;  and  so  fa- 
miSiari&etl  to  songs  which  Chry80slom,anticijia;iiig:S(mlhey,  terms 
Safanie.  ParenU  were  too  ignorant  of  Scripture  to  be  capable  of 
imparting  it  to  their  children.  Many  of  tbem  did  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  book  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apualles.t  The 
father  deemed  his  duty  fulfilled  when  he  had  provided  his  snn 
with  a  pa>dagnsus,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  him  at 
home,  and  attended  him  to  the  Bcbool :  hut  this  person  was  too 
often  engaged  without  any  consideration  of  the  iinporlant  trust 
commiUed  to  him.  Buya  frequented  the  public  spectacles,  but 
their  attendance  at  church  was  never  enforced :  when  it  occurred 
it  was  accidenlal,  or  dictated  by  curiosity.  They  were  jjaily  dressed, 
and  early  indult:ed  in  tlint  master  vanity  of  shoes,  of  which  we 
shall  see  more  when  we  come  to  their  manhood,  Oftenliraea  they 
appeared  in  sbcmy  robes,  and  with  ad  abundance  of  g-i>Iden  urna* 
ments  and  bracelets.  School-life,  j,  e.  at  a  day-school,  began  very 
soon,  even  before  the  fifth  year.  As  soon  as  spelling  and  reading- 
were  achieved,  the  inslruclion  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  derived 
from  the  recitation  of  passages  of  approved  authors,  with  a  special 
regard  lo  a  proper  enunciation  and  derlamalion.  Boys  coniiiKinly 
attended  these  day-schooU  till  towards  their  fifteenth  year,^  and 
here,  in  addition  to  their  grammar  learning,  they  received  the 
Tudimenls  of  geometry,  with  writing  and  nrilhmetlc.  From  that 
age,  something  of  a  professional  or  university  education  com- 
menced ;  and  youths  uf  wealth  and  family  passed  through  a  very 
<2Xtensive  fntrrintltC'H-  For  example,  Naziiin^eo  tells  us  that  he 
and  his  friend  St.  Basil,  having  finished  their  earlier  studies,  re- 
paired first  to  Ca?sarea  in  Palestine,  which  he  calls  a  '  metropolis 
of  literature;^  then  went  through  a  course  at  Constantinople, § 
'  the  capital  of  the  East,  renowned  fur  the  most  consummate 
sophists  and  philosophers;'  and  finally  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  schouls  uf  Athens. 

When  we  «peak  of  the  academic  course  of  any  city  of  antiquity, 
our  readers  must  not  expect  to  find  it  the  counterpart  of  thai  in 
our  old  English  universities.  These  are  not  lecture-rooms  or 
theatres  for  disputation  and  display.     Their  main  design  is  not  to 

•  Qiiyicnt.  in  jd[niliini  Antiodiciiutri,  hoiiiil.  xit.  lorn,  ii.  233, 

t  Ckiryaoit,  iii  Acta  AEwstolurum,  iiirn.  ix.  y.  I. 

i  C<h1«x  TlLGCKlotianui,  lib,  ii.  til.  viii^  willi  GutSgrrH'*  nnfp. 

o  Greiiarj  Nui&ik.  Oiat^  VkCctimo,  m  ^iTiXuav  EtrarKiiirff,  toin,  !.  ii.  Z25,  ftfurcT. 
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impart  a  certain  amount  of  cleverness  and  menial  furniture  ;  Ijub, 
they  are  alike  ihe  copy  antl  the  mould  of  Enclisli  character :  lliey 
aspire  lo  fiirm  the  whole  mi'iTi ;  to  take  livinj;  slonps  nut  of  the 
quarry  of  bumsm  niktyrp,  and  fashion  a-ml  chisel  ihcm  into  the 
symmetry  (if  llieir  own  lipautiful  ereplioiis.  This  is  the  altn  of 
oar  venerated  iiiiivefsitips;  tliey  would  confcnlrale  the  hereditary 
influences  of  English  life  on  each  successive  generation  of  our 
youth,  and  perpelu.iie  that  depth  nf  moral  and  nationcil  feclinf^ 
which,  in  spile  of  fill  sinisift  effuris,  will,  wr  hope,  continue  in 
distinguish  us.  At  Constantinople,  as  in  most  foreign  countries 
now,  and  in  Sonlniid,  a  numhcr  of  lecture- room  a  lormeJ  the 
wlio)e  vlsihle  estiiblishment.  A  rescript,  dated  A.D.  425,  inform« 
ns  of  the  whole  mat^ncl  of  the  institution.  The  nutnher  and 
immunities  of  professfira  having  been  already  partially  defined  by 
Constanline,  Theodosius  in  Ibis  edict  assig-ns  them  various  audi- 
toria  or  exedrie,  such  as  we  may  call  lecture -rooms.  In  imitation 
of  the  Roman  Capitol  with  its  numerous  porticos,  whore  poets  of 
old  recited  their  compositions,  he  establishes  his  academy  in  the 
Capitol  of  Constantinople.  Here  stood  eight  porlicos,  and  cnn- 
tig^uous  to  them  were  the  esedrsr,  larai^e  buildings,  usually  ad- 
mitting' a  free  current  of  air.  and  the  walls  decorated  with 
the  emhelltshments  of  the  dramatic  muse-  The  only  furniture 
constated  of  seals  and  a  roslmra  for  the  IfclurLT.  They  nearly 
reaemhled  the  chapter-houses  of  our  rnthcdrals,  which  arc 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  clntsters  just  as  the  exedrsp  to  the 
porticos.  One  such  exetlra  was  apjiropriatcd  lo  each  professor; 
the  reason  assigned  bein^.  that  neither  pupils  nor  masters  may 
raise  disturbances  against  each  other  (sihi  invicem  obstrcpere). 
nor  the  confusion  of  tongues  divert  their  minds  from  study.  Till 
ihc  year  A.n.  425  there  were  only  six  professors  of  the  three 
faculties,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  law.  Of  these,  two  were  con- 
fined to  the  gnmimatjcal  studies  of  the  Greek  and  one  lo  the 
Latin  language,  two  professors  were  employed  in  rhetoric  or 
sophistry,  and  one  in  law.  This  cslablisliment,  however,  being 
totally  insufficient  for  so  popular  a  resort,  many  private  teachers 
of  repute  were  attended  by  large  numbers  of  pupils  at  their  own 
apartments,  or  even  in  public  places.  But  (he  practice  was  open 
to  grave  objections.  The  irregulars  were  generally  pagans,  and 
likely  lo  exercise  a  very  injurious  influence  on  their  youthful 
auditors.  To  counteract  this  evil,  Theodosius  confined  the  irregu- 
lar teachers  lo  jvrivaie  nnrl< ;  and  largely  increased  the  number 
of  the  public  piofesstjrs-  The  requisite  qualifications  of  a  pro- 
fessor were,  under  his  edict,  a  blameless  morol  character,  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  facility  of  address,  a  flowing  eloquence,  and 
STlbtiltt/  of  interprdatiQH /      But  by  whom  were  these  diversified 
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dniiDs  to  be  examined  ?  Who  had  ihe  bonniir  or  misfortune  to  ati 
ia  judgment  on  the  various  randidales  ?  The  wording  i>f  the  law 
Seems  lo  inlimale  that  the  examination  as  well  as  the  appointment 
tcxik  place  in  the  senate,  a  caae  in  which  we  mif^ht  sympathize 
equally  with  candidates  and  judgos.  Wc  queslltm  whether  the 
literati  of  a  later  ag-e  would  willingly  submit  their  merits  to  an 
asseirblyfnnnore  illustrious  than  the  senate  of  Thtodosius.  How 
apptilhng'  would  bo  ihe  embarrassments  of  an  aspirant  in  jurispru- 
dence whiJ  had  all  the  ex -chancellors  of  Knfjland  and  Irehincl  to 
debate  and  deride  nn  his  deserts  \  Or  where  conid  a  misbegnltcn 
sophist  lice  lo  hide  himself,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  on  one 
sideol  him,  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  on  the  other?  Gotho- 
fredus*  is  so  touched  with  pity  for  the  peril  of  their  situation,  that 
he  proposes  a  correction  of  the  text  ia  facilitate  their  escape,  tie 
supposes  the  mrrils  of  candidates  were  examined  by  the  body  of 
profesaoTs,  and  that  the  Senate  only  approreil  of  the  recom- 
mendation which  these  had  g^iven.  Htiwcrer  this  may  have 
been,  candidatps  and  ctilics  seem  to  have  been  very  fairly 
matched,  am\  many  an  aspirant  was  approved  at  Cnnstailllnople, 
unwhoin  an  indignant  'non  habilis'  would  have  been  pronounced 
in  England. 

The  number  WOT  now  raised  lo  thirty-one.  Of  these,  the  Latin 
]angun«;e  and  eloquence  enfjrosspd  ten  gmminarians  and  three 
orators,  while  the  same  numher  r»f  ^ara:marinns  artd  five  snptiists 
illustrated  ihe  Greek. f  '  But  since  we  would  not  have  our  noblo 
fouih  trained  cxclusivelv  in  these  attainments,  wc  associate  with 
the  above-mentioned  masters  more  profound  teachers  of  science 
and  learning,'  Tlie  provision  is  most  scanty, — '  Let  one  professor 
explore  the  arcana  of  philosophy,  and  two  reveal  the  forinulsR  of 
law.'  The  duties  of  most  of  these  teachers  are  efisily  intelligible, 
hut  the  precise  functions  of  the  sophist,  orator.nr  professed  rheto- 
rical disputant,  cannot  be  so  clearly  assigned.  Endless  volubility 
and  infinite  assumption  had  distin^uiahed  the  race  from  the  days 
of  Plato  ;  but  we  may  well  ask  what  was  its  object  or  profit  in 
matters  of  education  f  A  training  under  such  masters  could  not 
hilt  be  most  detrimental  to  the  young.  We  may  discern  its  effects 
in  some  whose  talents  and  sensibiUfy  might  have  been  expected 
to  offer  tlie  best  resistance.  No  where  is  it  more  apparent,  or 
more  to  be  deplored,  than  in  the  case  of  Gregory  Narianzen. 
He  had  received  the  best  education  that  three  illustrious  untver- 
silies  could  afTord,  Hut  while  imbibing  much  that  was  beneficial, 
he  did  not  escape  the  rhetorical  excesses  of  the  time,  and  thus 
impairs  the  elTect  of  that  endearing  tenderness  of  feeling  which  is 

•   Coil*x  Theoil,  lib.  vi.  tit,  juii.  i^,  with  ttie  nole. 
t  CoJm  ThBod™  lit).  ii».  tit.  t«.  3. 


hi&  great  cliarm.  Sut-h  being  iLc  result  ^vilb  men  of  real  geoius, 
it  is  eiisy  to  fruess  tiinv  intolerable  ibc  evil  must  have  become  in 
the  caae  of  feebler  spirits.  The  spurious  huinilies  allachcj  to  the 
Benedictine  edition  oi  St.  Cbrysostom,  give  abundant  teslimonj  to 
the  miserable  rlcgradatiun  uf  ibe  public  la^Le. 

Il  v>a.&  ihc  mLfiforlune  uf  the  time  that  the  more  abstiUsc  ami 
imigouaUTig-  studies  were  htikl  in  disrejiuie  or  suspicion.  Thus 
Gregory  tells  us  that  St.  Biisil,  while  at  Athens,  studied  'arilh- 
melic,  aalronomj',  and  geometry  eo  far  as  not  to  be  Confoundud 
by  the  empty  pretences  oi  their  prulessttrs,  but  rejecLed  every 
thing  beyond,  as  being  useless  to  the  disciples  of  Cbrislianity. 
In  short,  be  was  not  less  worthy  nf  admifatinn  for  his  neglect  of 
some  branches  than  for  bis  cultivation  of  others/*  These  studies 
had,  indeed,  become  so  substrvieut  to  the  purposes  of  jAstrulogy 
and  Divination  that  their  proper  office  was  overlooked,  wnd  while 
pursulnf;  them,  a  Christian  was  perpetually  in  danger  of  deviating- 
ici  hn'bidden  ground. 

The  htgic  of  Aristotle  might  in  a  measure  have  supplied  their 
]>lace,  as  a  process  of  mental  training,  had  il  not  been  too  fre- 
quently perverted  to  n  method  of  chicane.  It  was  communicatetl 
to  ordinary  students  ibruugh  a  variety  of  systems  and  cumpeudia. 
Of  one  such  work  Tberaislius  was  the  aullior,  and  from  his  state- 
ment it  appeals  that  soch  dslalioos  were  indispensable.  He  tells 
us  that  though  the  deeper  wriiings  of  the  great  philosopher  were 
everywhere  to  he  had,  llicy  were  generally  unintelligible,  and  that 
his  meaning  seemed  intrenched  within  uiiire  forlifications  than 
the  palace  at  Ecbatana.f  In  ethical  studies,  whitb  bad  not 
yet  ceased  to  be  a  branch  of  education,  he  shared  the  empire  with 
PUto;  but  the  flowing  eloquence  of  the  latter  rendered  him  the 
more  pojndnr  auihnrily. 

Legal  instruction  Wiia  no  whera  better  than  at  Constantinople, 
excepting  at  the  celebrated  Uerjtus.  A  youth  intended  for  the 
law  would  have  received  but  a  deficient  education  who  bad  tiut 
taken  them  in  succession.  In  the  same  way,  a  residence  at  Alex- 
andria was  requisite  to  perfect  a  medical  student.  Indeed,  what- 
ever were  the  actual  amount  of  knowledge  imparted,  there  was  no 
lack  of  time  or  labtmr,  or  journeying,  to  procure  jt.  At  court  one 
of  the  readiest  mL'thods  to  promotion  was  a  thorough  acrj^uaintance 
with  the  lAtin  I,tnq;^uage  and  literature, J  and  this  was  accordingly  a 
subject  of  much  parental  anjiietj,      A  sun  intended  for  public  life 


"'  Gieifury  Nmian.,  OmI.  VIcfi.,  p,  333,.  Jkml   ilill  mare  obtCirviitily  In  the  cMe  pf 
CajNiriuf  lli*  pliyiiclBn,  Oraj,  D^uiinn,  p.  103,  MhikJ. 

t  Tlicmiitiiif,  Ota\  xxvi.^  wliece  lie  teUn  loihe  irelt  known  Mcoantuf  Henxlatuf, 
lib<  i.  c&p.  08. 
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woultl  therefore  be  deBpatched  on  an  early  visit  io  the  university 
of  Ryme.  la  the  century  of  which  we  are  treating,  ils  system 
had  been  revised  by  the  Emperor  Valentiniaii  (a,d.  370).  and 
his  edicl  throws  much  Lighl  on  the  general  cuuise  yf  aCiLdemical 
life  at  the  time.  The  student  was  required  to  brin^  with  him  a 
letter  of  inlrfHlueiioii  from  the  governor  of  his  province  slating  his 
birthplace,  parentage  and  rank.  On  his  arrival  Ibis  IcUcr  was 
pre&enlcd  lo  the  Master  of  the  Census,  a  pcdice  mngiBtraie,  under 
the  Pr:ffeclus  Urhis,  who  eierciaed  something  of  a  proctorial 
nuihorit)'.  In  his  presence  the  youth  professed,  or  announced^ 
the  course  of  study  which  he  intended  to  pursue.  His  lodg- 
ings, or  place  of  r^siidencc,  must  be  signified  Uk  the  &nme  autho- 
rity, 'that  his  diligent  attention  to  his  studies  might  be  rciiddy 
ascertained.'  The  same  inspection  extended  to  his  general 
habits  and  aasocialionsi,  particularly  that  he  did  not  too  much 
frec^ueut  public  amusements  or  disorderly  parties,  A  resolute 
offender  "whose  conduct  proved  unworthy  of  the  liberal  arts,' 
was  subject  to  very  summary  treatment:  he  i»  to  be  'publicly 
whipped,'  put  on  board  «bip,  and  dismissed  to  his  friends.* 
This  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  ancient  discipline  in  our 
own  universities;  and.  as  in  the  latter  case,  the  age  of  the  under- 
gradiKLtca  accounts  for  the  corporal  punishment.  The  lificenth 
year  Was  loinmonly  the  period  uf  matriculation  alike  in  the  Host 
and  the  West,  and  the  twentieth  closed  the  cuuriie.  Should  ihe 
student  delay  returning  home  at  this  time,  the  prsefecl  of  the 
Cily  was  responsible  for  dismissing  him,  The  sntne  officer  was 
to  see  that  his  subordinates  instituted  an  examination  monthly 
inlti^  the  conduct  nf  the  youths,  and  the  reports  were  to  be 
transmitted  lo  the  Emperor  at  the  end  of  each  year,  '  that  We 
may  ascertain,'  as  the  Edict  says,  >  the  respective  merits  and  pur- 
suits of  the  pupils,  and  whether  they  can  be  made  available  i'or 
Our  service.'  * 

While  Rome  had  her  peculiar  claims  as  being  the  capital  nf  the 
Latin  wurUI.  and  the  fountain  of  Latin  literature.  Athens  retained 
unimpaired  the  distinction  of  ancient  repute.  Tiiither  all  uaui.ins 
congregated,  from  Gaul  to  Armeuja.  In  such  a  motley  assem- 
blage discipline  was  of  difiicull  enforcement.  Sedateness  haul 
never  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Grecian  race,  and  we  can 
readily  believe  that  the  streets  of  Athens  vlndicaled  too  often 
i\ieiY classical  licentiousness,  A  thoroughly  under- graduate  scene 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  where  we  should  scarcely  look  for  it, 
in  Gregory  Nazianzen*s  beautiful  oration  on  Si.  BasU.  The  fame 
attained  at  other  uuiversiues  had  preceded  ISasil,  and  his  arrival 
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at  Athens  vra&  bailed  with  the  bighett  expectation.  Hence  fnr 
biin,  ami  almost  for  him  alone,  the  usual  opening:  of  Frenhtnajt 
life  aasuagptl.  Gregoiy  says  that  he  relates  it  as  an  ^^uapLo^ 
nairalive.  For  our&clvcs,  we  duubt  whether  it  may  oot  excite 
t<j  thuugbts  of  pcnaivenefrs  rather  than  of  aiJiuseriLent,  ae  we 
recall  the  vivid  scenes  of  youthful  eagerness  and  merriment 
which  lung  ages  bare  coneigueJ  to  the  jiaraJyziag  AtLlluesK  nl 
death. 

Meat  of  Ihe  ^~outb  of  ihc  Universily,  Says  Gregory,  were  maJ 
after  Ibe  sophists  (mpjtfTo^avojyjTiv) ;  not  only  the  mean  and  low- 
hum,  but  some  even  uf  its  noble&t  scholars.  '  The  spectators 
of  a  race  could  not  be  more  anxious  fiM'  a  favourite  rhannteer, 
than  they  for  the  populailty  of  their  respective  professors." 
The  Fresliinan  bad  hccw  accuslomeil  to  disci]iiliiic  and  subrir- 
dinalion  at  Constantinople:  there  bc>  and  bis  master  set  peace- 
ably to  work — but  awful  was  the  reverse  when  be  latuied  nt  the 
PiriEUS.  With  portmanteaus  and  caipei-bagi  (ffrgftp;<aro3co/a.oi) 
in  attendance  behind,  be  threaded,  his  way  towards  the  ronowaed 
Athens.  And  lucky  was  be  who  found  some  friend  or  fetlow- 
cnutUryman  there  lo  roceive  and  protect  hun.  Il  not,  lie  was 
hurried  away,  jwlens  vohn-t,  by  some  bustling  irresistible  '  toatcr  ' 
fur  the  sophists.  This  was  a  creature  endeared  lo  the  professor  by 
cuLinllcEs  prufitable,  wheedling  artiticcs,  and  teeming  with  sophis- 
tic bait  (w^gjTTov  tk  ffof iSTiica) .  But  to  whatever  '  toutcr '  he 
yielded,  he  must  stand  the  usual  ordeal  amocig  the  already  csta- 
hlisbied  '  men  of  Albciis.'  He  would  be  accosted  by  an  inheritor 
itf  the  true  ATriKOi^^EBof — that  concrete  uf  impudence — with  some 
crafty  enigma ;  and  while  hopelessly  floundering  after  a  soluiinn,  he 
was  overwhelmed  by  troops  of  undergraduates  thickening  around ; 
*  then  came  multitudinous  questions  pelting  upon  him,  some  VAstly 
impertinent,  others  a  little  like  logic,  but  all  dcj^igned  to  try  bis 
nieltle.'  The  new  comer,  having  at  length  been  batlgered  lo 
saUety.  was  conducted  in  triumph  through  the  agora,  and  so  to 
the  balb.  In  double  file  they  accompntiied  hini  to  the  door, 
shouting  and  leaping  like  so  many  Bacehonida.  Here  be  was 
ordered  to  slop,  on  pretence  that  the  dnor«  were  boiled,  when  a 
terriQc  thumping  and  battery  commenced.  At  length  the  door 
gave  way,  and  his  admission  was  the  symbol  of  hi,s  being  a  duly 
quaUfied  member  of  the  great  academy  of  the  world.  Such  was 
undergraduate  initiation  to  all  save  St.  Basil- — wboee  already  bvil- 
liant  lame  had  procured  him  an  exemption  from  the  ruder  purlions 
oftbe  ceremoniah 

The  fatal  atlachnient  to  merely  oratorical  display  perverted  the 
whole  course  of  education  :  sterling  knowledge  was  not  its  object, 
but  skill  in  captious  or  Uoiid  discounc ;;  beuce  youths  of  celebrity, 
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even  though  grave  as  Easil,  were  always  liable  lo  interruption  in 
their  pursuits  by  tensing'  ^uv\  fiirolous  ^rguuientation.  AtLens  ccm- 
taiued  many  iiillueiiecs  wbicb  wurked  injuriously  on  youngs  minds  ; 
and  We  can  rCtiJily  believe  Qteguvy  uheu  be  ^ya  thai  it  was  very 
hostile  tu  eiirly  piety.  All  tbc  icsources  of  Grecian  art  bud  filled 
the  city  nith  idols,  and  the  siisceplibilicy  for  such  objects  produced 
countless  admirei'Sand  wursliippers;  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
he  and  Basil  were  far  ham  being  the  onlyyoulba  wbi>  were  deeply 
imbued  wilb  higher  principles.  There  was  a  society  such  as  he 
could  designate  as  '  most  lejKpernle,  peaceable,  and  profitable/ 
united  not  by  the  lie^  cf  family,  or  country,  but  by  the  g:reat 
reality  of  the  Christian  life,  couirenial  dispositions,  and  the  cbarine 
of  ermubling  study.  The  severance  of  such  waria  friendgliips  and 
academic  pleasures  is  a  (rial  of  frequent  recurrence,  yet  rarely 
Los  it  been  described  with  more  sin.iple  bpauly  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Gregory : — '  The  day  of  our  departure  and  all  the 
(breams tances  of  departure  arrived — -the  farewell  words,  the 
attendance  to  our  ship,  the  las^t  ^nessage»,  the  lamentations,  em- 
braces, tears.  NuthJnf;  is  so  painful  as  for  friends  to  be  severed 
from  Albeds  and  each  ullicr  (xf/Aveo-Sai).  Our  compiinions  and 
some  of  the  professois  surrounded  us,  and  eiitieated  that  wc 
would  desist  from  our  design  :  with  Basil  itivas  ineffectual,  for  he 
depflrled;  while  1,  who  ftlt  cut  asunder  by  tlie  separation, 
ftlieedily  folluwfd  him.'  Here,  then,  closed  tlie  pcriud  of  academic 
study:  the  world  a>uld  ndd  iifuhinjj  furiljrr  lo  the  cultivation  of 
Athens;  there  ivere  no  foreign  langTiajics  lo  bencquired.  no  lorelgn 
countries  to  be  visited,  rich  in  primeval  art  and  historic  fame,  To 
that  generation  Greece  and  Kume  lyerc  still  living  worlds  ;  no  lajvse 
of  time,  no  crssb  of  nalionsj  had  as  ye-t  severed  their  identity  ;  wbat 
was  not  theirs  was  an  outcast  from  tbe  g'ifts  of  civilization,  and  be- 
yond the  limits  of  an  enlightened  curiosity. 

The  inme  promising  and  fortunate  youth  were  yearly  demanded 
for  the  sen-ice  of  the  slate.  They  were  drafied  off  into  innumer- 
able public  functions,  but  under  few  of  the  conditions  tbat  would 
qualify  their  tieaits  and  minds  for  the  proper  discharge  of  them. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  on  a  field  that  belongs  more  properly  lo 
the  great  hisdlonan  of  the  era.  We  only  touch  on  tbe  bye-scen^B 
of  life,  not  on  its  political  development ;  hut  even  in  these  bye- 
scenes  we  can  never  lose  sight  of  emperors  and  their  edicts. 
Were  our  reailer  to  turn  over  the  Theodosiiio  Code,  and  see  how 
it  brings  home  tlic  imperial  authority  even  tu  the  meanest  trades- 
man in  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire,  we  are  persuaded  he  Would 
instinctively  revert  with  thankfulness  to  our  humble  citiiiens  of 
England^  secure  in  the  wide  inviolability  uf  their  prescriptive 
rights.     Nothing  was  too  great  or  too  sn^ail  to  come  within  \i% 
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coercive  or  palronmng^  apjioinlmciils.  Lieutenants  of  provinces 
and  twrOs  of  ihe  betlehaciber,  doclors,  arcbitecis,  millers,  and  len 
tliousand  more,  all  ton  enfamillc — with  iheir  wives  and  children — 
had  their  appropriate  niche  it)  tho  imperJa.!  repository.  Nobles 
ue  re]inr[iii&h  to  the  historian,  but  a  few  nolices  of  ihe  middle 
classes  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

VVe  will  beg-io  with  the  medical  proresBion.as  it  is  that  of  which 
we  can  speak  most  hnnourably.  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that 
the  estimation  of  the  PhysicJan  Lad  been  advancing-  for  srtme  cen- 
turies. The  privileges  which  he  enjojed  under  the  Greek  empire 
were  indeed  little  more  than  had  been  conferred  on  liim  by 
Augustus,  but  in  the  lapse  of  time  they  had  gained  increased 
confirmation  and  effect.  Some  peculiar  exemptions  marked  the 
eense  entertained  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  'lar^ojo- 
ipiarai,  the  theoretical  teachers  and  lecturers  of  the  }ie;iling  art. 
Among  the  active  prartilinners  first  stand  the  AfX'«V'  **'  Ardi- 
iiealers:  of  whom  those  employed  immediately  about  the  court 
were  Qol  infrcc^uontly  rewarded  with  a  tide  of  nobility— Comites 
primi  ordinis.  They  were  even  faonoured  with  senatorial  dignity, 
and  that  wiihimt  any  of  the  burdens  usually  attendant  on  it ;  nay, 
the  g;ovcrnnienl  of  provinces  wa^  in  some  cases  deemed  compa- 
tible with  their  %'ocation.*  Others,  also  lerraed  Ap-^ia,r^iii.'Kai,f:\xeA. 
over  the  health  of  the  different  sections  of  the  city.  One  such 
doctor  was  attached  to  each  division  of  the  capital.  The  election 
waa  made  by  his  rrmdjutors.  but  must  be  ctmfirmed  by  the  em- 
peror. A  Salary  Was  paid  by  the  prefect  of  the  city,  in  order 
lliat  there  might  be  no  excuse  for  nejflect  of  the  poor.  There 
is  an  odd  provision,  too,  that  in  their  gjeneral  practice  these 
public  ofl'icers  shall  only  receive  such  fees  as  the  convalescent 
deem  merited,  not  those  which  patients  offer  during  the  alarm 
of  their  sickness.  The  system  of  guinea  in  band  bad  not,  it 
seems,  been  introduced, 

A  very  pleasin;;  sketch  of  medical  character  in  the  fourlb  cen- 
tury is  delivered  to  us  by  Gregory  Nazian«cn,+  in  his  Oration  in 
memory  of  his  brother  Caesarius,  In  common  with  other  medical 
Etudenls  of  his  time,  he  had  received  his  professional  education  at 
Alexandria,  and  under  circumstances  of  advantage  such  as  we  fear 
Our  Rtudenls  too  often  forego.  '  Alexandria,'  s&ys  Gregory, 
'  seemed  what  it  was,  and  is,  a  great  manufactory  of  education. 
And  here,  what  point  of  merit  can  I  otnit  in  my  brother's  career? 
"W  hf>  was  mure  faithful  to  his  instructors— who  more  beloved  by 
his  equals — who  more  averse  from  the  friendship  and  association 
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of  the  Vicious  p  In  so  vast  a  cily  indinduals  were  lo&t  in  the 
ihrong,  ye\  his  virtues  gained  the  admirntion  of  all  ranks.  Whilo 
profoundly  investig^ating  tlie  whole  theory  nf  his  art,  he  yet 
accjQjttnted  hlmsel?  must  accurately  with  each  of  its  practical 
branches,'  But  beside  all  this,  arithmetic,  genmetry,  and  astro- 
nomy engaged  his  attention,  '  so  far/  says  Oregory,  '  'IS  was  pro- 
fitable;' where  it  will  be  observed  that  he  refers,  as  in  the  casn 
of  St.  Basil,  to  the  pen-ersion  of  these  sciences  to  aslrologieal 
r|uackerie3.  Ancient  education,  however  deficient  in  depth  and 
solidity,  attempted  at  leiiat  to  bring  every  variety  of  knowledge  to 
the  aid  of  him  who  underiook  anyone  of  the  great  professions. 
Lucian  scarcely  caricatures  the  spirit  of  his  »gc  when  he  announcea 
that  an  accomplished  dancer  must  possess,  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
save  logic,  and  history  at  least  from  Chans  down  to  Cleopatra,* 
Vitruvius  is  hardly  more  merciful  in  his  demands  on  the  youthful 
iirchilect:  he,  too,  must  be  master  of  nil  that  art,  and  science,  and 
history  can  unfold ;  but  withal,  he  must  profit  by  a  nice  compound 
of  moral  philosophy,  where  llie  uiile  and  hoiicstum  are  to  be 
blended  after  the  best  principles  of  Palcy ;  and  finally  law,  phy- 
sics, and  astronojny  must  lend  iheir  aid  to  tlie  compleiiim  of  this 
architectural  scatTuld.f  But  we  have  digressed  from  Cxsarius, 
^vhose  patients,  iio  doubt,  set  most  estimation  on  his  unrivalled 
diagnosis.  On  the  completion  of  their  educaLiou,  and  by  a  happy 
concurrence,  be  from  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  from  Athens. 
arrived  at  the  sanie  tiine  in  Const»ntinople.  Here  his  skill  and 
reputation  speedily  raised  him  to  n  noble  marriage  and  the 
senatorial  dignity.  The  senate  interposed  its  influence  with 
Constantius,  that  so  valuable  a  person  might  be  retained  in 
the  city;  but  affection  for  bis  aged  and  absent  parents  induced 
him  for  n  season  to  quit  its  brilliant  prospects.  After  some 
interval  he  returned,  but  the  wealth  wbicli  he  had  now  ac- 
quired rendered  the  pruBts  of  his  prufessiou  innnatcrial,  and  he 
exercised  it  henceforth  gratuitously.  From  the  expressions  em- 
jiloyedj  we  may  suppose  that  he  did  not  confine  himself  Id  ilie 
practice  of  bis  art,  but  farther  communicated  it  by  lecture.  Named 
one  of  the  Archiatri  of  the  palace,  he  exhibited  what  Is  to  us  the 
strange  mnjunclion  of  a  court  physician  and  a  high  ^lolilicnl 
functionary.  Bui  in  the  midst  of  his  honours,  and  oi  an  heretical 
Of  apostate  court,  the  purity  of  his  Christian  profession  remained 
unsullied.  Wiih  him,  Julian  changed  Ins  lone  of  sarcasm  and 
aulhoriiy,  whde  vainly  attempting  to  embarrass  his  faith  hv  all  the 
nrtifices  of  logic.      At  last,  in  an  etnotion  of   feeling   to  which  his 
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sardonic  nature  was  rarely  stirretlf  Le  pxclaimedj  in  respect  to  the 
paretilii.°;p  and  brolLerlinnd  uf  Ca'sarius  and  Cirepory,  '  O  happy 
iiitlici-!  O  iinliappy  sons!'  After  hIjc  detilli  i>f  Julian  \he  lov- 
luniite  doclor  was  iiomiiiatpd  to  iLc  quBCBlorship  of  Biihyiiia  ;  and 
alii!  hrglirr  slalinns  inig:l)t  have  been  Eiis,  bad  liis  life  been  pro- 
Irtng^cd.  On  ihe  wliole  it  Is  clear  that  the  medical  profession  liad 
attained  a  far  higher  Mtiniatioii  than  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
clossiccd  liistiiry.  lis  posiiinn  seems  U>  have  been  nearly  what  il 
is  at  ihis  day  In  Enffland.  The  main  difference  consisted  in  its 
eligibilitj,*  for  civil  offices,  which  we  deem  incxjmpatiWe  with  the 
proscculirai  of  so  lahoiiouK  a  vocation.  Yet  methods  of  cure 
were  sometimes  resorted  to  by  the  faculty  wbiih  we  presume  its 
modern  representatives  would  not  desire  V)  revive.  Clirysusloin 
telis  us  ttia^  such  as  had  to  deal  with  refractory  patients  beguiled 
ihciii  tf>  ibeir  nauseous  tlru^s  hj  fretjuenl  kissps!*  What  is 
worse,  incauialtons  were  muttered  over  llie  fever  or  the  sore,  and 
amulets  afhved  lo  the  disordered  meniber.f  Absurd  as  wc  deem 
Such  pxpedients,  tlicy  were  too  grave  a  luvlter  for  ridicule  in  the 
fnuilh  (.'entury,  when  sufferers  weie  importuiiale.  friends  urged 
their  efficacy,  and  eloquent  preachers  assailed  them,  not  as  child's 
play,  but  IIS  the  unlawful  machinery  of  Satan-  The  same  invniid, 
it  appears,  would  request  the  prayers  of  the  cungregaliuD  on  Son- 
day,  as  amoiig^  ourselves,  and  during  the  week  have  recourse  to  the 
silliest  tricks  of  ihe  old  superstition. 

As  the  legal  calling;  diverged  into  every  office  of  government, 
and  mingled  in  all  the  dealings  of  mankiud,  It  \\a%  even  pro^ 
vided  that  the  s-cademical  training  fur  it  should  be  considerably 
longer  than  for  other  professions.  Elseivherc,  the  ordinary 
course,  as  we  have  seen,  closed  on  a  student's  attaining  bis 
twenlielli  year,  but  it  was  not  supposed  that  any  one  could  have 
imbibed  all  the  learning  of  Berjlus  idl  five  more  years  hadsuper- 
vened.J  This  same  Rerylus,  the  Reyroul  of  Commodore  Napier, 
and  the  metropolis  of  ancient  law,  was  only  a  provincial  town,  and 
so  far  subordinate  to  Tyre,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Plicenice. 
It  abounded  not  only  in  law^  liut  also  in  merchandize,  asinnunie- 
rable  traders  were  Hltracled  thither  by  the  fame  and  plenty  of  the 
Tyrian  purple.  Still  more  ominously  it  had  been  the  fai'ourile 
scene  of  gladiatorial  shows.  K  Strange — that  incipient  law  should 
so  early  have  steeled  itself  to  cruelty  and  death,  and  rehearsed  its 
destined  functions  amongst  the  pains  and  callousness  of  mankind. 
Constantine  desired  to  soften  the  legal  heart,  even  fram  its  cradle. 


•  CliryiMl,  ad  Pop.  Antioch,  \mra\.  iii,  loin,  ii.  p.  BO, 
f  Mem,  Adv^Mii*  JudffH*.  Iiumil.  viii,  toin.  i.  8ii8. 
t  Codes  Tl]ro(tu».,  YA,.  xl  lit.  i.  xisr.  GolLc&ed:!  nolp. 
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and  hence  his  celebrated  edict  agsunst  such  exhibitions  wels  first 
promulgiiled  at  B«r}'tue.  That  decree  was  not  to  be  slighted, 
and  hencpfortli  the  humanized  Temphwif  ctiuld  onl^'  suUce  their 
hours  of  leisLtrc  nilb  tbe  ctiTUs  And  the  ihentre.  Under  such  '] 
numemus  jtntrunage,  these  re^oiLs  soon  ubuiined  hig^h  celebrity 
in  the  Syrian  vvorld.  Uut  tlic  sludenls  of  Berjlus  iniuded  other 
thing^E  as  well  as  tlieir  Kp^on^  and  Taglictni,  An  uld  writer 
ctdls  it  a  city  '  vulde  deliiii)s;i,'  and  says  that  in  its  lecture- 
rodins  all  rhe  causes  cclSrcs  of  the  Human  world  were  revived 
and  eluridatcd  with  the  happiest  $kill  and  elTect-  H^nce  learned 
practitioners:  were  despatched  to  net  ns  assessors  to  the  rulers 
of  provinces,  and  this  was  one  n(  the  main  Pinploymentt  into 
wbitk  the'  innumerable  adv^jcaleg  Tvere  draughted  :  for  these 
ruler*,  like  Aoine  governors  [>f  our  foreign  seitlcments,-  were  taken 
indiacrltninately  from  any  preceding  station,  and  being  i^nornnt 
of  the  law  which  they  were  called  to  administer,  would  h»vd 
been  helpless  but  fur  the  directing  subordinate  at  their  elhuw. 
Nfttire*  of  Iho  province  were  incapable  of  the  office,  and 
Berytus  was  the  copious  source  whence  all  these  rills  uf  law  v^ertJ 
derived. 

In  A,D.  333  Constantine  iisued  the  following- proclninalion: — >■ 
*  We  need   a  great  number    of  architccls,    and    we    have    theul 
not;  therefore,  let  your  Sublimity  f the  Ruler  of  the  Province  of ' 
Africa)  excite  to  the  study  youths  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  have  tasted  &  liberal  education.'      The  dale  of  this  cdictJ 
indicates  the  earnestness  with  which  Constant  ine  watched  uvcr^ 
his   rising   capital,  mid  provided   for  its  equiptnent  with  every, 
profeasional  advantage.       The  inducements  which  it  oft'erit  are,1 
that  '  they  and  their  parents  shall  be  exempt  from  the  burdens  to' 
which  they  are  otherwise  liable,  and  a  eompeient  salary  shall  be 
given  to  tbeir  teachers.'  •    This  was  followed  by  eiiaLtmcniSj,froiii 
himself  and   Constnnlius,  granting  personal  immunities  to  every 
class  of  engineers,  surveyors,  builders,  and  mechanics.     As  the 
works  of  the  city  were  in  progress  for  many  years,  and  must  have 
empluyed  n  very  nuinemus  population,  important  cflects  could  not 
fail  to  result  on  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  place. 

The  classes  on  whom  we  have  made  these  cursory  notes  cansti- 
luled  a  large  pmporilon  of  the  middle  ranks  of  the  lay  community. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  discriniinnle  the  varieties  uf 
character  which  distinguished  tlicm  from  those  born  to  wealth 
and  high  rank  ;  bol  it  is  rather  (o  be  feared  that  they  were  ever 
aiming  at  an  assimilation  net  worthy  of  attainment^  'seldom  attained, 
and  implying  a  miserable  fret  of  temper — the  standing  curse  uf 


*  dalex  TbeudiH.,  lib.  niLJ,  til.  iv.  i,  ii.  iii.i  wiib  Gulliul'i'cd'a  aaiea, 
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mean  amhhioa.     Tbcrc  have  been    days  when  ihe  great  miJille 

class  of  England  lived  whhin  the  simplicity  I'or  wlikL  ProvlJenco 
designed  it,  '  el  propria  pelle  quievit;'  bul  may  we  not  apprehend 
among  L>urselvGs  what  occLtrred  at  Coinstantint>p]e,  ihe  oriivol  of 
a  pcriDil  wlien  such  acquiescence  will  be  exchanged  for  an  uni- 
t'crsal  inimicrj  of  wenllli  and  nobiliiy? — 

'  Fialgeiite  trahit  constrictoB  gloria  cuiru 

Nun  minus  ignotos  generosis.* 
But  wc  must  consider  for  a  moment  the  cas.e  of  n  young 
(ilizenjuBl  returned  from  his  University  educalion,  and  sUrtins^  in 
life  ill  that  great  uielropolis.  What  shall  he  do  first?  '  Marry,* 
says  St.  Chrysusloni.  '  Heaven  forbid  V  ejaculate  the  fnlhersand 
mothers  of  England.  But  the  saint,  in  the  stale  of  that  age.  had 
many  weighty  argumenls  Itt  urge  lor  his  advice.  '  As  soon  as 
your  son  has  gi-own  up,  before  he  enters  the  army  or  any  other 
profession,  take  measures  for  bis  marriage.  If  he  sees  thai  you 
mean  speedily  to  provide  him  with  a  wife,  he  may  remain  wilhin 
the  bounds  of  morality ;  but  if  be  finds  ynu  bent  on  waiting  till  he 
can  maintain  a  handsome  estnblis.hment.  he  despairs  of  marriage 
and  virtue.  He  must  wait,,  you  reply,  till  he  has  gained  a  standing 
in  life,  and  l>ccome3  knoivn !  And  so  you  have  no  regard  for  his 
spliitual  welfare,  bul  consign  il  to  destruction  in  your  pitiable 
subjection  to  (he  tyranny  of  wealth.'  *  We  will  not  touch  on  the 
moral  suggestions  of  the  saint,  but  ihe  fact  i$,  that  early  marriages 
and  redundant  population  were  not  among  the  anxieties  with 
which  the  economists  of  those  days  had  to  contend.  So  far 
from  a  nunieryus  fiimily  being  dreaded,  il  was  still  encouraged 
by  the  favour  of  the  old  Roman  laws.  Conslanline  had  given 
them  Lis  sanction  by  a  decree,  a.d.  3'2-ljt  by  which  a  father  of 
five  children  was  exemptetl  from  all  personal  service  to  the  statej 
provided  he  would  give  one  of  his  sons  in  its  behalf,  Next  came 
Julian  with  a  wonderful  law,  which  will  defy  the  Mallbusiatis 
of  all  "ciierations.  Let  a  man  be  father  to  tbirtccn,  and  then 
(arewell  lo  irouble,  '  No  more  shall  he  be  summoned  to  ihe 
Curia:  let  him  bcncefurlh  enjoy  ihe  most  honourable  repose 
(honoralUsima  quiete  donelur),'|  i'his  law  throws  Goihofredus 
into  violent  indignation;  '  Wby  should  the  begetting  of  thirteen 
children  securn  to  any  Iran  this  halcyon  tfaiiquilHly  ?'  Conslau- 
tine  had  been  must  anxious  lo  have  his  capital  frc(|Uented.  He 
suinniLined  senators  from  Rome,  and  if  we  may  attach  a  specific 
sense  to  EusebiusU  vague  expression,  he  drained  other  cities  in  its 
behalf,  '  dedicatur  pcene  omnium  urhium  nudllate.'     And  yet  its 

*  CljryBuit.  in  Epiit.  1  Bil Tlieain).,  cup.  iv.  hojnU.  v.     Idem,  in  MallliKum,  liorail. 
lix.tiini,  vii,  aSO. 
t  Cotex  Tlieodoi.,  liL,  xi't,  lit,  kviI.  i.  I  lulem,  lib.  xii.  tir.  t.  lee.  \v. 
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population  never  became  considerable  wben  compared  with  the 
old  Riime,  or  London,  or  even  Paris.  B^  far  the  larger  pari  of 
iLe  inhiibitants  wt-re  Clirislians,  and  these  were  mn  esumaled  by 
St.  Chrysostorn  al  more  lllian  one  hundred  ihnusapd*  Nm  wiinder 
then  that  even  the  cinperurs  who  palrnnised  ibe  rising  svslem  of 
monastic  scdu&ion,  perceived  lUe  prudence  of  encouraging- lb,»ac 
»bc»  remained  in  llie  active  world,  to  attend  tu  the  care*  of  mar- 
riage and  olLiprii]^. 

But.  let  us  hear  ihe  great  preacher  on  parents  who  were  willing 
ibat  their  sons  should  inarry,  '  You  are  not  iinsinns,'  soys  C'ry- 
sosioiii,  'for  the  virtue  of  jour  son.  but  for  his  wesdili.  Vet 
beware!  Even  without  n  dowry  women  abound  with  pride, 
and  are  prone  to  vain  i^lory  ;  but  with  such  an  accession,  how  are 
ihey  to  be  borne?  The  object  of  roarrlage  is  not  to  fill  our  bouses 
with  war  and  baltle  {ifiKiiAw  x«t  i^-xyjn) — anfl  }'et  bow  many,  after 
contracting  rirb  alliances,  hare  daily  quarrels  over  iheir  table  E 
Your  own  servants  too  Indulge  in  very  free  remarks  on  the  fortunes 
ufmaBterandiTiistress:— •'  Lookathini;  hewasa  be^aronce,  with 
scarcely  a  rag  tu  rnver  him  ;  he  and  his  parents  were  the  scum  of 
the  earth ;  my  mistress  has  all  the  money."  Though  you  hear 
this,  it  does  not  affect  you.  because  you  have  not  the  soul  of  .-t 
g-enilcman,  I  (concludes  the  pnmale)  would  rather  be  a  pauper 
ten  thousand  limes  over  th^n  be  enricbfed  by  a  vvifi>,'  A  few  other 
remarks  too  are  of  general  application.  '  Husband  and  wife  must 
nut  be  quick  in  suspecting  each  other.'  '  It  is  very  true  thai  he 
fipentls  all  the  day  with  his  friends,  and  only  comes  home  at  a  late 
hour  [^i(.  an  early  one?]:  if  she  bo  wise.shc  will  not  notice  it ;  but 
if  she  does,  he  must  nL.l  resent  her  comiplainls.'  Again,  •  Husband 
and  wife  should  by  no  means  intrude  on  each  other's  province  in 
ibe  mana<,'cinent  of  the  ser^'ants.  She  must  li.ive  the  whole  swny 
of  ihe  maids,  and  he  of  the  men,"  f  But  sometimes  untoward 
Bcones  would  occur,  against  which  it  was  difficult  to  provide,} 
The  snint  gives  us  this  specimen  of  a  curtain -lecture — one  worthy 
of  IVfrs.  Citudle  r-^' Look  at  neighbour  So  and  So! — (h  ^ii\i/. 
ra'S'iiwi  koX  Ik,  Txitutuy) — be  is  a  low  fellow,  and  his  parents  were 
nDbodtes.  But  he  is  ready  tor  any  thing,  and  bustles  about  the 
World,  and  has  made  his  fortune.  That  is  the  reason  that  bis 
wife  is  covered  with  gold,  and  drives  while  mulea  to  her  carriage, 
and  goes  where  she  likes,  with  neat  bandmnideiis,  and  troops  of 
eunuchs  in  ber  train.  And  you,  you  coward, you  poltroon,  onat^^i 
(tai  ^ti\\,  yuu  sleepy  hunks,  }ou  crouch  in  your  cell — oh!  un- 
lirippy  woman  that  I  am  I'     'A  wife,'  says  the  saint,  '  should  not 

*   Clir»sOiliiini  in  Aclo  Apostulnruin,  liumil.  »i,  lorn.  ix.  10*1, 

t  Qiiai-ra  iIuTcnils  liut  Uxorcn.  iii.  curn.  iii.  3Gt. 

j  ld«m,  ill  E[iuC,acl  Ejrlifi.,  cap.  t.  hoinil.  XTi,  Mm  xi.  175. 
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spenk  thus;  yet  if  she  persists^  her  husband  must  not  beat  her,' 
but  Kmunth  her  down,  consklcririg-  that  she  is  rftther  flustered.' 

Wiih  ihesc  and  many  other   Arrhiepiscopnl  precepts  for  hig' 
guidance,    si    voung  man  miwht  ihiiik    of  marrying.     The  next 
difficulty  lo  be  got  over  respects  a  house.      A  residence  fit  for  a' 
gentleman  must  not  stand  in  a  row.     Il  must  be  strut  in  urft*' 
— futrtishcd  with  a  peristyle  or  clmsler,  with  a  fountain  playing  i 
in  the    midst,    and    the  area   should    be    planled    with   deltcat*** 
shrubs  and  flowers  waving-  in  the  wind.      Here  and  there,   toci, 
the  eye  must    be  atlraclcd  by  vistas  terminating  in  sotne  richi 
monument  of  ancient  art.*     In   a  respectable  house,    tbe  hifiyi 
chambers  must  besupporlcd  by  pillars  and  pilasters,  dazzling  with 
gilded  capitals,  the  walls  inlaid  with  marble,  the  floors  variegated  ' 
with  tesselated  pavements.      But  we  need  not  dwell  on  soch  thing:*'' 
— for  it  does  not  appear  that  as  to  them  there  was  much  difl'ereucei 
between  Conslantinople  and  the  elder  seats  of  fireek  atui  Roman  i 
luxury'.     The  dispEay  of  gold  and  silver  seems,  however,  to  havel 
been  quite  enormous,  and  one  application  uf  the  preeitms  metah 
allrs  especially  the  wmth  of  St-  Chrysostom.      TbJs  i*  the  fashioill 
of  the  silver  x/xi^is,  which  we  may  suppose  he  could  not  inspect  I 
the  shops  in  the  Ag-ora  without  beinsj  aware  of,  and  on  whicb  he 
descanls  with  a  freedom  to  modem  ear*  somewhat  astounding; : — 
'  1  see  that  you  are  aghast  at  my  reproof,  and  aghast  vou  Plight  i 
to     be.      It    is    indecency,    ntid    inhumatility,    and     barbarity.      I' 
fear  that  in  the  process  of  their  madness,  women  will  bemmi 
monsters.     Yes,  if  it  were  not  for  sbnmcj  they  would  have  iheif  I 
hair,  their  IJps,  their  eyebrows  of  grold-      Alas,  that  they  Cannot' 
iuiilale  the  kin^  of  Persia's  beard,  find  have  such   an  appendag;*! 
decked  with  gold  leaf.     !  tell  you,  if  you  persist  in  such  conducljt 
I  will  drive  you  from  the  sacred   threshnld.'t — To  ascend  a  litllftl 
from  these  delicate  minutiae — the  few  that  were  Imok  fonciers' 
prided  themselves  on  the  fine  texture  of  the  paper^J;  the  beauty  of 
the  letters,  and  the  ffolden  illuminations,     TLe  happy  invenlioD 
of  illustrated  bibles  and  prayer-books  must  be  ascribed  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

Though  their  rooms  were  crammed  with  objects  of  show 
and  tirtri,  the  gentry  were  not  addicle<l  lo  much  jirivalc  gaiety. 
Their  passion  was  for  the  circus  and  the  hippodrome,  and  a 
showy  ride  through  the  a^nra.  Indeed.  com]'any  at  home  must 
have  been  :i  vr-ry  dull  affair  when  the  younger  branches  were 


"  A  long  list  q(  ftaluei  at  Caii*'iLntiiio|)le  hpj  \nrfn  cullected  by  Hcj^ne  in  the 
cleT-eiilli  viiilume  of  llie  'Cgmmesilatignci  Guttingetuea,'  p,  3,  but  it  givn  little  mote 
Uin.li  tLe  iiamtR. 
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wh'illy  eicludeJ  from  itj  ami  the  elciflr  hail  few  of  tljose  accom- 
plisliineaW  llini  sweeten  modern  society;  the  ladies  neither  sang 
nor  pJajretl,  and  Ihe  (l.Tvs  h:\A  li»n^  jinssc^d  away  since  music  was 
indispensrihlc  in  the  educalion  nf  u  Grecian  gentleman.  !l  is 
daubtlcss  cm  this  accounl  that  T^e  hear  little  of  private  entertam- 
menis,  except  in  the  shape  of  dinners — and  here,  no  doubt,  was 
an  ample  field,  on  which,  with  unbroken  leisure,  lona^  puracSj 
and  inventive  genius,  they  expatiated  without  restraint.  The 
Byzanlines  of  an  elder  day  liad  fed  like  gluttons;  all  that  they 
ate  was  slcGped  in  wormwood,  or  stneDed  of  salt  water  and 
garlic  According  Lo  DipUilus,'  they  devoured  such  quanlitips 
of  young  tunnies,  that  their  whole  frame  well  niijb  became  pluti- 
nnus,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  would  have  been  absorbed  in 
jnufilage.  In  the  same  days  of  barbarity  titey  had  been  g-iven  tn 
tipple  at  taverns,  and  had  even  corrupted  their  neig-libours.  the 
blind  Iml  Iftuperatc  Chalrctltmians,  till  they  were  transfurmed 
into  a  city  tj|  drunkards.  But  intellect  al  length  marcheil  to  the 
Kast;  aufl  thoug'h  the  Constanlinnpiilitans  might  have  retJiined  to 
the  last  a  Secret  fondness  for  the  tavern  and  ils  hostess,  it  was  hut 
the  ■  Veteris  vestigia  flammx.'  smouldering  amting  the  very  cmb'TS 
of  the  populace.  The  upper  classes  were  lusuriniis, — shameruily 
so.  but  not  so  intich  frnm  g;rcissness  of  appelile  a&  from  a  passion 
for  dis]>lay.  We  have  not  rmim  at  present  for  pariiculars  uf  their 
deipnosophism :  hut  the  Iidilors  of  Albetiicus,  and  of  the  Roman 
Satirists,  have  not  drawn  on  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  Church  as 
they  ought  lo  have  done. 

VVas  there  any  resemblance  between  the  Amphitryon  who  look 
his  fashionable  promenade  in  the  porticoes  of  the  b;itlis  of  ?ieuxtp- 
pus,  and  him  who  is  listless  at  Cheltenham  or  earnest  in  Pall 
MalE  ?  Dur  readers  will  reply  in  the  negalivx  if  they  look  only 
on  the  outer  man.  The  fashion  as  well  as  the  material  uf  hi» 
clothing  defies  coinparison  with  ours.  When  the  weather  was  hot, 
lie  would  not  venture  out  but  in  silks  ;  if  ivct  himI  dirty,  be  did 
not  ajTpear  at  all,  except  in  his  carriage,  in  which  he  sat  rather 
in  the  style  of  a  newly-elecled  Li)rd  Mayor  tlian  like  a  private 
gentleman.  They  did  not  like  the  word — and  yet  very  much  ex- 
empli Hed  the  thing  which  their  forelatherscallpd  — ^avafyi'*:  '  The 
moneyed  man/  says  Chrysnstom,  •  knits  his  brow,  and  sits  forward 
in  the  carriage,  and  sfejns  to  touch  the  clouds  in  bis  transptirted 
fancy.  When  mounted  on  horseback,  troops  of  lictors  clear  his 
way  through  the  ag«rra,  as  though  he  would  put  all  the  street  to 
flight,  No  wolf  or  lion  is  bo  unsociable;  he  will  haunt  with  his 
kmd,  but  the  rich  disciple  makes  a  desert  before  him.'     A  master 
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COuM  no  more  apffeaT  in  putilic  without 
ivitliout  her  mules.*  If  he  put  bis  bead  oui  of  doors  be  would 
be  jeered  bark.  ag:ain,  unless  his  rciinuc  supported  him.  A 
gilded  bridlof  hun^  mi  liis  li.irse's  tierk.  a  gdilfd  livery  bfdiKened 
ihe  servanis;  his  nwii  aiiire  was  all  golden,  even  to  ibe  girdle 
nnd  the  stioes.  This  mailer  li(  shoes  must  imt  be  1(k>  ciirsoiily 
despatched  ;  of  all  matters  of  display  it  was  ivbat  an  aiirienl  beau 
could  least  readilj"  surrender;  indeed,  ii  was  a  taste  indigenous  m 
the  Grecian  characier,;];  and  such  as  philusopbers  and  arrhbishops 
assailed  with  equal  imputency.  It  had  captivated  the  subtlest  at 
puliticiangg  and  the  pmfoundcsl  of  savantn.  Aristotle  was  not 
less  studious  •>(  bis  slt'ies  than  hts  wi^ ;  nnd  why  should  a  fine 
gendeman  oftlie  fiiuitb  century  be  truculendy  criticised  f 

No,  CbrysO:§tiiui  should  have  spared  the  shii&s.  but  forbparance 
was  aot  his  attribute.  Imag'ine  our  venerated  Diocesan  Ihus  ha- 
ranguing from  the  Chapel  Royal.  We  say  it  not  In  raise  merriment 
at  one  so  eminent  as  ChrysostOm,  but  to  draw  altentinn  to  the 
altered  forms  of  the  world.  'Come,  then,  let  us  sift  Ibe  matier 
and  see  its  enormity.  When  you  sew  on  your  shoes  those  silken 
threads  which  you  ought  not  even  to  weave  into  jnur  inaiitles,  what 
ridicule  does  it  not  deserve?  Ships  are  built,  ro^vers  and  steers- 
men collected,  sails  unfurled V  and  ocean  furrowed ;  wife^  children, 
country  are  abandoned,  and  the  soul  of  the  merchant  hszarded  to  the 
waves — and  all  that  you  may  gel  these  silken  threads  and  beautify 
that  upper  leaiher  !  Hoiv  con  he  have  heavenly  ideas  who  is  nice 
about  the  texlure  of  the  silk,  the  delicacy  of  its  colour,  Che  ivy 
lint  which  results  from  the  due  disposition  of  the  ihrendK?  No, 
his  sool  is  for  ever  in  the  mire,  while  he  goes  on  tiptoe  throiig;h 
Ihe  agora.  He  begels  to  himself  sorrow  and  despair,  lest  in 
winter  he  slip  into  the  inud,  and  in  summer  shufHe  in  ihe  dust. 
Oh!  my  friend,  how  canst  thou  he  so  troubled  about  thy  shoes? — 
Learn  their  true  utility.  Shoes  were  designed  for  trampling  on 
the  fdth  and  unseemliness  of  the  pavement;  if  this  will  not 
suffice  thee,  take  them  up  and  hang  them  round  iby  neck,  or 
stick  them  on  thy  head.'|| 

They  iverc  as  superstitious  as  Dr.  Johnson  about  setting  the 
righl  foot  foremosl,  and  also  ihe  right  shoe.  'That  wretch  of 
a  slave  when  he  put  on  my  shoes  gave  me  the  left  one  first — 
Heaven  avert  mischief — and  when  I  came  our  of  doors  I  put  the 
l«ft  foot  first !     Here  is  misfortune  brewing;  and  when  1  got  Into 


°  Clirfaoct.  hi  JuAaiiem,  Ixxji.  'i>ni.  Titi.  014,  613. 

^   Jdeitj  in  Pidliuum,  klviij.  ram.  v,  037^ 

j  Hre  Ptafo'i  PIiibiJu,  cup.  \x^,  {■'im  nulii  Stalltimiiu. 

^  Nee  Atheumua,  lib.  \ii.  tai'.  Klvil, 

|[  Clii>Ki9L-  in  Mnlllia-iim,  bonill.  xlis.  lunn.  vii.  S7  !• 
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the  street  my  n^ht  tye  WiOked— I  shall  pay  for  it  with  my  tears 
— besides,  a  donkey  brayed,  a  cock  crew,  somebody  sneezed,  and 
ibe  first  persrin  I  saw  liafl  cmly  one  eye  and  w.ts  Inme.  Bui, 
worst  i)f  all,  I  met  one  of  the  religious  sjsterliood  (wafS'tvoF) — 
ibere  19  noiLiin^  cumJtifr  in  today.  I  wisli  I  bad  met  n  frailer 
gislcf  (■frY*'")  i  tlien,  iutleed,  would  ^ann  betiile  me,  and  1  should 
make  cent,  per  ceiit.'  '  1  see,'  cries  tlie  [ireaclier,  ■  how  vou  crouch 
for  shame,  jind  heat  your  fot'ph<3ads,  and  creep  into  the  earth; 
but  be  ye  not  asltnmed  at  my  words,  but  al  your  own  deeds.  To 
avert  these  dangers  of  the  road,  you  bind  your  head  and  feci  wiih 
charms  and  amulets,  and  ilie  names  of  rivers,  and  the  grctt 
Alexantiers  brazen  coins'.  Ve  wJio  a.\e  the  disciples  of  the  Cross 
seek  your  preservation  frum  the  lilieuess  of  a  Gentile  king  ! '  * 

The  conairuction  of  the  cnrrlage  was  an  indicatif>n  ot  the  rank 
of  its  posseijgur.  Theodusius  adopted  ttiifr  matter  among  bis.  im- 
perinl  cares.  He  directs  f  thai  the  llonorati,  i'.«.  functionaries  cm 
the  ekpiratinn  of  tbeir  office,  whellier  civil  or  military,  shaU  in  ^c- 
neral  continue  to  use  tbccarriage  proper  to  their  station — the  two- 
horsed  Camtca — witliin  the  city — sacralissimi  nominis— the  name 
of  CoQslantinc.  It  Mas.  probably  One  with  four  vvljcels,  and  co- 
vered— a  inodero  impruveaient  on  tbe  ancieni  Hbeda.  Those  ivho 
were  ostcnlattously  disposed  made  il  as  con&picuous  as  possibtc  hy 
its  height ;  yet  it  ivas  buL  ivi)  ineffectual  attempt  in  distend  it  to  the 
honours  and  dimensions  of  tbe  Carpemum.  This  ivas  a  distinc- 
tion with  which  all  ex-ministers  must  dispense.  It  was  confined 
In  the  emperor  an<l  a  few  of  ihe  highest  actual  dignitaries  of  office. 
That  of  Constanline  was  covered  with  gold  and  radiant  with 
gema,  and  inferior  ones  were  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  Eeing 
of  a  very  grand  and  towering  aspect,  it  was  considered  too  elating 
for  women ;  no  bead  but  that  of  the  empress  was  slronR  enough 
to  bear  it,  atld  shc  was  equal  to  four  horses  along  with  it — a  pri- 
vil^e  InadmisstUle  for  any  other  class  of  carriage  in  the  ttreets  of 
Constantinople. 

And  for  what  all  this  limitless  profusion  of  display  f  The 
emperors  had  already  Iciirncd  tti  seclude  tbcmBclvi's  for  ibe  most 
part  in  more  than  Asiatic  pomp,  nor  did  they  offer  tbe  attractions 
and  emulation  of  what  moderns  call  a  court.  The  opulent  were 
extravagant  for  the  mere  sake  of  show  ;  and  it  is  one  ol  ilie  unfor- 
tunate attendants  on  despotic  governm  en  is  that  the  wealth  of  ibelr 
nobility  is  not  applied  as  an  instrument  of  power  or  influence,  but 
absorbed  in  mere  ostentation.  Where  there  is  no  subdivision  of 
power  this  becomes  the  only  channel  that  great  wealth  iindft  fur  its 

*  Cbrysost,  Ad  ElluMinandoi  CatBcliuU,  iii.  (um.  ii.  28?  ;  arc]  in  EpLit.  ad  K|jhc,i., 
cap.  \v,  iKitnit.  xii.  lum.  xi.  IDS. 

^  Cmlet  Tbeuil.,  lit.,  siv.  tjt.  iii.  IflX  i. 
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diaburaement :  or  if  the  disposition  prompt  to  more  exciting  pur- 
suits, a  resource  is  found  at  ibe  race-aiurse  or  ihe  fjainino^-table.' 
To  Ihe  latter  It  dnes  not  appear  that  the  Conslantinopolilans  vreve, 
pjirticulnrlv  adtlirt^fd.      Dice  and  drafts  niiglil  he  found  in  moatl 
hnuses,  but  rather  to  beguile  the  time  than  from  the  genuine  love] 
of  gambling^-*     Thej  preferred  siding  in  the  agora,  that  paradisftl 
Kif  anrient  Greelo,  iu  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  their  dehciouw 
<1  itnate,  and  in  such  conversatinn  as  the  day  afforded-     The  dulie^J 
vl'  the  bath,  to  be  sure,  cost  some  time ;  those  vulgar  persons  who 
had  none  of  thpir  own  wer<^  ohiijred  to  go  out  in  scirch  of  it — but 
they  hastened    home  immcdifilelv  afterwards  and  enjoyed  lis  full 
elTecls  by  some  hours  of  tranquil  repose.     Indeed  ibis  pursuit 
must  hfivc  consumed  a  good  part  of  the  da)\  for  all  ]>ersons,  not 
in  the  station  of  a  bishop,  reckoned  two  bs^ths  per  dicin  an  allow- 
able gratification.      Kvcn  Sisiniiis,  the  Nfivatiiin  or  Purifaii  bishop, 
rebuked  the   cnril  that  he    indulered   in  it  too  much  by  statir 
that  b(!  litniipd.  himself  to  twice  only.f 

Oibbfiu  has  told  us  enough  about  tlie  HvKiintine  Hippndromiste 
mid  their  furious  passions.  It  is  thus  that  Greg.  Nazianzen  com- 
pares them  with  the  auditors  of  the  sophists  ;  '  TJie  attendants,  at  the 
ciicua  are  not  more  earnest  than  they.  There  men  leap  and  shout, 
and  cast  dust  into  the  sky;  while  on  iheir  seats  they  drive  the 
chariot,  they  heal  the  air,  they  ply  their  quivering  linger*  like  a  lash, 
to  turn  their  horses  from  side  lo  side,  thougli  really  incapable  of 
Fitiylhing.  And  who  are  ihey  that  act  thus?  Tlie  poor  and  the 
destitute — men  who  have  not  provision  for  a  day.'  I'overty,  busi- 
ness, and  duty  were  alike  arrested  by  the  surpassing  claims  of  the 
hippodrome.  '  Thither,'  savs  Chrv5irisloin,J  '  (he  whole  citv  re* 
niuve&;  and  ilwclliuEr^  and  aj-ora  are  cvacualcil  for  the  frantic  ex- 
hibition. Not  the  hippodn.mc  only,  but  houses,  garrets,  niofa, 
and  hauling  hdls  are  all  preoccupied,  No  infirujily  represses  the 
insatiable  passion,  but  aged  men,  in  dishonour  of  iheir  hoariness^ 
rush  thither  more  impetuously  than  youths  intlicir  prime.  When 
attending  our  churches  they  grow  sick,  and  weary,  ^nd  listless^ 
they  complain  there  is  no  room,  that  they  are  suffocated,  and 
the  like;  but  in  the  hippodrome  they  bear  to  be  trampled  on 
and  pushed  and  squeezed  with  intolerable  violence ;  yes,  in  the 
midst  of  ten  tlumsand  worse  annoyanres  they  luxuriatR  as  though 
upon  &  grassy  lawn.'  It  had  no  ntof- — apparently  not  even  an 
awning;  yet  when  the  raJn  was  driving  in  torrents  and  the  wind 
beating  in  their  faces,  or  ihe  sun  blazing  over  their  heads,  they 
siotid  in  the  same  wild  eagerness   ibe  greater  part  of  llie  dayj 


*  Chryioil,  in  Jonnnem,  hpmi!.  if  sii,  torn.  v\\\.  |).  %\7. 

t  Sitfumeii,  liti.  viii.  «aip.  i, 

I  C\iV/*Mlc,,  Do  Anna,  wrnn.  \v.  torn.  f*.  SIfl. 
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careless  of  ils  inclemency  or  tliB  long  journoy  which  many  had 
made   to   reach   the  spot.      But  even  ih'cs  was  aggravated   by  ihe 

season  Ht  whicli  tlie  ceiebi'alion   MCUrred;  it   was   not   entJU^^b  to 
violate  tlic  soleinnily  of  Lent — even  the  sacrcil  day  of  nur  LttrdV^ 
Crurifixiod  was  profaned  by  this  madness.      '  Is  it  to  be  borne,  is-| 
it  to  be  endured  .''  cries  the  iinpasBioncd  prencber — 'Somebnve  lef 
our  asaemblics  to-day  and  been  so  frantic  as  to  fill  the  whole  city*i 
with  slioUtiHig  ajiil  uproar  and  laugliler  —  that  laughter  that  slinll  h^\ 
turned  into  uiouriiing'.      In  the  interiitr  uf  my  tiouse  I  henrd  llie^ 
shtinl  break  fnrlli.  nndsulTi?red  more  anguish  iha tithe  slorm-lossed^ 
mariner — more  Icrribly  <lid  l!iis  tempest  bglit  on  me,  while  nobIe4*j 
were  applauding'  fntm  high  places,  and  vht'  populace  iirpiiifr  ihe-i 
drivers  Irom  beloiv.     This,  in  the  cilv  of  Apostles,  the  city  ivhjclij 
bo.i9ta  of  St.  Andrew  for  its  doctor, —  this,  in  a  multitude  ofCbrlstVi 
distiiples.^this  on  the  day  when  jour  Lord  was  crucified  for  ll:e'i 
world,  when  sucli  ^  ^'lctlm  was  bleeding  and  Paradise  was  opL-nEng, 
find  the  cur&e  was  Cfnsing:,  and  sin  was  vtinisUing.  and  iLe  iulor-l 
minable  war  w.ia  being  pacified,  and  refonciliation  was  in  pro^resa 
between  God  and  man.  and  all  things  were  resiiiuing  their  original 
brightness!'     That  nndiing  might  he  wanting   to  complete  the! 
impictv,  the  next  dav  was  diversified  by  theatrical  shows ;  '  a  trnnsi'  i 
tion  iVoin  the   smoVe   to  the  fire,    and  tO'  a  gulf  still   deeper  thaili 
before.     YitLi  see  the  aelresses  cinne  fnrth  with  gold  embroidered 
robes,  with  efTuininatc  and  wanum  step,  and  meretricious  Boning 
and   equivocal  ejcpressions,  and  you  press  forward  Jiml  imbibe  il^ 
all!'*     So  ended  the  Lent  of  Constantinople  A.n.  3',3^.      Kaster' 
Sunday  was  ushered  in  by  fresh  t-nlertaLnments  at  llie  hlppodrnme — ■! 
but  it  was  a  fatal  ticcasion  ;  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Proeior, ' 
whose  bouse  was  already  deeked  fur  his  marriage  on  the  follow-1 
Ing  day,  participated  in  the  games ;  the  rival  clmrioleers  overtook 
him  before  he  could  escape,  an<l  in  a  ntoiiienl  bis  bead  and  limbs' 
were  dissevered  from  the  body.      In  the  midst  of  wailing  women' 
the  mutilated  corjise  was  conveyed  to  lUe  newly  prepared  abode, 
aad  the  agora  resounded  with  lamentations, 

E4]ual    in   public   estimation    with    the    hippodrome    was    the 
theatre;     but  it   was    not    appropriated    exelusivclv   to    dramalitf' 
entertainments:    musidans,  wrestlers,  even  orators,  enjoyed  it  aS 
the  fiehl  of  their  exhibition,  f      In  the  proper  oflire  of  the  theatre 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  ibat  the  national    taslc  had  totally  de-^ 
generated  r  iliey  still  spoke  the  language  and  possessed  the  worki* 
of  its  highest  masters,  but  the  faculty  lor  enjoying  ibem  was  gone. 

le  stage  was  usurped  by  gaudy  courtesans,  who  occajiunnlly, 

Cbrywft.,  Gratra  Luflos  et  Ttienlra,  lorn.  vi.  313.     lil*im  jn  lllml,  Paifr  mem, 
loin.  \ii.  jUti. 

f  Clir^KMl.  in  Jouinem,  bomil.  i.  turn.  riii.  pn.  1.  3. 
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however,  varipd  the  sed  union  bv  appearing;  in  pun's  naluralibus;* 
the  plays  and  sonjrs  were  warchy  of  the  actresses;  they  turned 
cm  nolbing  but  illlrit  intrigu^^ ;  and  a  farourice  catastroiptiic  wa.s 
hantfuig.  'i  he  orchfistra  presented  every  variety  of  juggler. 
Coiistnnline  had  almHshed  the  gladiatorinl  shows,  ond  the  Venaiio 
had  nut  thriven  ei^ually  when  Us  sanguinary  rival  was  withdrawn; 
tlie  wdd  beasts  were  retained,  bul  less  admired,  though  imperiRl 
etUcrs  stUl  provided  for  ihc  supply  of  the  faithful  city.  TIjc 
jungles  f  nf  liie  Euphrates  were  siill  drained  of  their  inhabitants 
to  replenish  the  tlens  nnd  amphitheatres  of  the  emniic;  bur  ibe 
nllerci-l  disposition  c*f  the  citizens  was  evinced  even  in  the  treal- 
ineiil  of  their  animals,  and  tame  lions  had  become  more  arcept^ 
able  than  wild  ones.  Furmerly,  the  numerous  cities  on  their 
route  had  been  seriously  aggrieved  by  the  expenditure  required 
for  iheir  transmission.  Three  or  four  months  had  been  spent  in 
a  single  bait;  bul  this  was  limited  by  the  y<mnger  Theodosius. 
whn  forbade  their  beinsr  detained  more  than  a  week  in  one  place. 

The  Agora  fills  many  an  angry  pfige  of  St.  Clirvsoslom, 
Nothing  was  respectable  that  had  not  figured  on  this  Grande 
Place.  Il  was  a  hole-and-corner  business  thai  did  not  ajipcar  in 
the  Agora.  There  the  idlers  sunned,  or  cooled,  nr  rested  ihem- 
selves,  and  scanned  with  cqunl  complacency  the  marriage  pro- 
cession of  one  friend,  and  the  funeral  grandeur  of  another  ;|  an 
exhibition  of  lumblers  or  jugglers,  or  the  innrch  of  a  crimmiil 
attended  by  myriads  of  rabble  to  the  place  of  execution.  The 
loungers  had  much  amusement  from  the  placards,  among  which 
those  about  runaway  slaves  appear  to  have  been  the  most  nu- 
merous. Rul  vary  what  might,  there  was  one  most  olTcnsive 
object  which  the  agora  could  always  evhibit — at  least  whenever 
St.  Chrysostom  had  occasion  to  pass  through  it.  This  was  n 
Iroop  of  heretics.  'You  shall  not  fail  to  descry  them,  strung  in 
knots  here  ami  there,  in  close  discourse,  full  of  malite  and  ma- 
chination, very  sinooth-toiigyed  yet  with  knitted  bruws.  Besides, 
they  are  invincibly  yellow-visaged  {'rrui^iwv  'i-^wet  to  xp{>/(j.a)  ;  they 
inherit  it  from  their  unhappy  leader  (Eunomius)  ;  and  all  the 
drugs  of  the  pharmacopoeia  could  not  reduce  them  to  a  salutary 
hue.'  § 

We  roust  now  close  our  portfolio.  We  hope  we  have  taxed  it 
sufiicientty  to  sntisfy  our  layreaders  that  some  amusement  as  well 
as  instruction  may  be  gathered  from  ibe  Byzantine  fathers. 

*  ChryKwI.  in  E|fi*r.  1  ad  TlivUal.,  cAp,  iv.  homil.  *i.  lom.  xi.  536. 
\  CiKJfK  TIi«mI„  lib.  IV.  ti:t  xi.  Ibk  ii.,  witlj  tiolWrreii'i  iinte. 
\  CbryiQfl.,  luiti.  ii,  ]),  S3I ;  |}e  DrotiJe,  Miulyn-,  ** 

^  FhilMtorgiua,  Hiitutia  Eceletiulica,  (oiii.  iii.  521,  Vuleiiui, 
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Art.  V, — 1.  On  the  Means  of  rentferinj  more  efficiertt  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  People  :  a  X.ct{i:rtQ  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Daviifs. 
B>  Waller  Farqubar  Hook,  D.D.    Loniltm,  1846.    Slh  Kditbn. 

2.  Minutes  of  Cotnmiifee  (f  Council  of  Education.  1940-X. 
1844-  . 

3.  Ediicativn  (f  the  Pour  in  Ent/land  and  Europe.  By  Josepli 
Kay.     London,  1846. 

4.  A  Letter  io  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Bur- 
gess.    London,  38-16. 

5.  Speech  of  fl'.  Euyirty  Esq.,  M.P;  on  moving  Resolutions  in 
favour  of  Education,  Juh/  IT,  ISiQ. 

G,  Letter  to  J.  P.  Kay  Shiatlneorth,  Es/j.,  upon  Dr.  Hook's  Plan 
for  the  Education  of  the  People.     By  ihe   Rev.  VV.  Harness. 
(Not  published,) 

A  LL  iLings  have  llielr  lime.  In  the  present  abeyance — in  thia 
-^  ■*-  disruinioti,  or  confusion  al  leaslj  of  parlit-s,  some  tif  those  great 
hoiial  questions  which  involve  the  national  character  —  we  gu 
furlLer,  hut  in  nu  KpirU  of  glootny  vaticination — ihe  national  exis- 
tence, may  meet  uilh  more  calm  and  iii5.|ias!iinnatt>  discusEton,  In 
the  inanifesto  of  the  new  Minister  the  stale  of  public  education  has 
been  placed  in  the  front  rank,  as  one  of  the  primary  considerations 
winch  must  occupy  his  fiovernraent.  The  rapidity  with  which  ihe 
LeitGi'  of  Dr.  H<KiJi  has  circulated  through  the  country ,  its  stunning 
eflect  on  some,  ivLo  had  supposed  that  the  whole  weight  of  Dr. 
Hook's  authority  was  on  thetrown  side,  but  who  retain  nevertheless 
the  most  profound  confidence  in  his  honesty  of  purtJosie ;  the  un- 
expected satisfaction  of  others,  wlm,  like  ourselves,  had  long  since 
arrived,  tbruugh  less  expeiiencc  it  may  be,  and  with  less  sacrifice 
of  opinion,  at  iho  same  point;  the  general  excitement  which  this 
pamphlet  bas  produced  m  all  cjuarters — announce  the  inevitable 
reopening  of  iLe  whole  quGslion  in  all  its  momentous  bearings. 
The  debate  must  be  renewed,  and  renewed  with  even  increasing 
earnestness,  thougli.  w^e  irual,  on  each  side  with  more  candour 
and  less  violence.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  wbrde  array 
of  educdlional  stailslics  IrDin  Prussia,  and  Hollandj  and  France, 
and  tlio  United  Stales;  our  own  desks  will  be  one  wilderness  of 
pamphlets  (they  have  already  begun  to  teem  around  ua)  ;  membcrj 
of  parUament  will  have  to  groan  under  the  weight  of  petitions  and 
coLinlerpetitions,  which  will  be  heaped  up  in  ponderous  slumber 
oO  ihe  mote  capacious  tables  of  both  Houses, 

■  We  disguise  not  the  difficulty  of  the  question:  it  ia  one  which 
nothing  hut  mouarcbital  or  democratic  despotism  has  as  yet  brought 
to  an  issue.  In  all  countries  under  consliLulional  government  it 
keeps  up,  if  not  an  open  feud,  at  lea^l  a  deep  murmur  of  resistance, 
which  only  ttanls  strength  to  come  to  direct  collision.    In  France, 
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iutleed,   it  is  tbe  big'her,  llie  secondary  e^lucation,  wliicK  is  thi^ 
chief  subject  nf  fierce  ilis])ute  beUveeii  ibe  UUra-inonlane  Church- 
men and  the  Udiversily  ;  liul  evtn  as  lo  iLebumblrst  village  school*! 
ibere  is  :>  cunstant  leutl  im  ibc  snmR  principle.      In  Belg"iutn  ibe  i 
eUucalion  of  llie    people  has  alreadv    been  ibe  rotk    nn  which.] 
more    than    one    ministry    Las    sulTemL     shipwreck.        Here,    ac  f 
the  principles  of  clifTercnt'c  are  so  mut'b  more  profoundly  ranted^] 
in  the  better  as   well  as  the  worse  part  of  our  nature  j  wbereT 
our  joaluusies  are  grounded,   ur  nt  least  :ippe&r  to    be   grounded,.! 
oil  etrnnp  relif^ioua  eonvirtiiins ;  ivUere  so   many  of  us  are  com-' 
milled  in  the  Blrilc,  and  have  persuaded  ourselves,  by  niir  terror 
of   that   Diisused    and    misundersloud    word  —  expediency  —  that 
kl  wiiuld  be  a  dereliction  of  all  irutbt  boiiDur,  consistency,  faith, 
even   nf  charily,    to  yield  one   fool    of  our  ground ;  Adhere    few 
stand  alone,  but  almost  all  have  the  countenance  and  support  of 
some  powerful  sect  or  body,,  which  it  were  cowanlice  and  social 
trea&on  lo  abaildoti — here  il  might  seem   utterly  linpeless  to  irtter-J 
pose  in  a  trnni:|uil.  niiideralinp:  tone,  or  to  thinU  we  can  avoid  that 
fate  which  usually  attends  those  wlict.  at  the  wron^  lime,  attempt 
the  work  of  reconciliation,  to  be  repudiated  with  equal  indignation 
by  the  adverse  parties.     Vet,  besides  our  strong  faith  in  the  good 
sense  iif  the  Eni^lish  people,  we  imagine  thtiL  we  hear  the  faint  as 
yet,  but  deepening,  augury  of  better  things-     The^re  seem*  to  be 
such  a  (gradual,  and  even  unconscious  approsimntlon  in  men  of 
iuch  opposite  sentiments;  we  begin  to  understand  each  other  so 
much  better;  the  wise  and  moderate,  and  even  the  zealou*  on  all 
sides^  seem  to  have  gathered  so  much  esperience ;  points  which 
appeared  of  such  vital  importance,  hare  been  bo  quietly  and  easily 
dropped;  the  pmctice  of  education  has  sn  much  changed,  tacitly 
and  by  eotnmon  consent,  in  the  beut  regulated  schools;  there  has 
appeared,  on  eitaminntion,  so  much  onQniniity  in  the  desire  to  give 
,1  religious  educatiun  lo  the  people,*  yet  so   much  moro  difficulty 
than  was  nt  first  supposed,  as  to  what  is  the  best  and  most  eflec- 
tive  manner  of  leaching;  religjiin    to  children ;    there  has  grown  up 
so  sober  and  n^ide-spread  a  conviction,  that  reading  religiiouS'  les- 
sons and  learnings  by  henrl  relin;ious  formularies  does  not  necps- 
sariiy  cither  impart  religious  knowledge,  or  infuse  religious  habits, 
or  foster  religious  feelings  — that  we  cannot  but  think  that,  in 
regiird  to  this  infinilely  momentous  tjuestion,  any  bold  but  tempe^ 

*  '  Their  LoTtltbi]!!  ore  i.troMg1y  afio^iiittm  ibnl  no  jiluii  oi  piiucatiun  oLglit  ti>  be  r\i' 
comnqtNj  iu  vhicli  iiirtH^fuHt  iiiiUucliou  ji  nut  luLuL-dinate  Ig  [lif  tVKUlulii)|i  of  llie 
llii^u^hu  uiiii  lialiili  tif  tlie  ditlilitn  liy  ibc-  •Incltiii*!-  uitil  ]ir«cei>[«  or  irvrnl^d  t^liyion.' 
TliJB  AkiiiTil.  conlained  in  the  flisl  iuilrtiClioiis  iislied  liy  tlie  CumtniltM  uT  Privy 
tju-uncil  (u  it)  JiJipector*  (AiiKUit,  ISIO),  mid  eatvil  U|«ili,  <v»  ■)«  jfentmJeil,  will* 
pi^ual  liuniily  by  tliitl  Cii'mPHltte  uudci  alt  il«  sgccta»jve  pp^itlt'thlf,  wu  of  Ct^UMO 
ov»lci(ik(rJ.,  (ir  vIl-wcJ  triili  mi«iiu>t,  in  ilw  Atil  acceu  of  ularjn  oiid  Euapieicn  ai  tlie 
fonnBtiDn  of  a  new  La;  Boibtd  uf  EJiicaiitHi. 
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T»te  AJmiQislraliun  will  find  far  leas  ubsUnate  prejudice  to 
encounter,  be  watched  wilti  less  suspicion,  and  rnuiuiaiid  mucU 
more  genera!  rcsppctj  if  not  cnrdial  ■oo-operalion,  than  bercto- 
fore.  At  all  events,  ivc  avijw  ourselves  to  sliiiiik  from  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  arresting  ibe  course  of  national  L'ducaliun  under 
any  auspices  ;  we  will  deliver  Our  souls  from  this  aivful  n^ig-bt  j 
and  we  soleraulj'  remind  ever^  tme — T^^rv,  i>r  Cimservalive,  or 
Whig,  or  Radical ;  Bconnnai&t  or  Anti-Econoinisl — Church- 
man or  Dissenter — that  if  by  any  one  act,  by  any  one  V4)te 
in  Parliament,  by  .my  suffrage  <Jn  the  busiings,  by  any  raali 
lang^uaj;e  in  public  jcmrnals,  by  any  inconsiderate  petition,  by  any 
party.  t>r  cIbss,  or  rank,  or  sectarian  jealousy — itey  v-mw^vsmarilif 
impede  any  government  whatever  m  the  lamicablc  advance- 
ment of  tbla  work;  if  they  act  otherwise  than  under  tbe  most 
gravo,  deliberate,  well-advised,  and  dispa&sionate  convictions] 
if  they  are  not  prepared  to  make  tbe  most  generous  self-sacrifice 
of  all  which  is  nut  Christian  principle — not  what  passion  may 
dignify  by  that  sacred  name,  but  what  asserts  and  proves  itself 
to  the  enlightened  conscience  as  suchj — if  it  be  not  Christianity 
in  its  vital,  absolute  essence  which  is  at  stake — then  tlicy  ^t^  ^^dty 
of  imperilling  the  life  of  the  nation  without  due  cause — at  least, 
of  not  doing  their  bouniien  endeavour  to  avert  that  death  of 
anarchy  and  ruin  winch  may  await.  If  we  be  not  wise  in  time,  this 
most  glorious,  this  most  wonderful  people  of  England, 

Yel  are  we  no  Utopians  in  ihfl  efTecLs  of  education.  We  ex- 
pect no  universal  lull  of  human  pagsion  ;  we  dream  not  of  habits 
of  prudence,  temperance,  social  order,  pervading,  with  the  most 
perfect  machinery  of  public  instruction^  the  whole  mass  ol  the 
community.  We  do  not  imagine  that  those  refilling  and  human- 
izing inHuences,  which  are  so  partially  elfectlve  on  the  higher 
orders,  will  be  of  talismanic  power^  and  soothe  to  unbroken 
slgmber  the  more  excitable  energies  of  the  lower.  Men  pass 
through  Eton  and  Weslminslcr,  ond  Rugby,  and  even  Oxford 
and  Cambridge — men  of  tbe  best  families,  and  whose  parents 
have  laviirhed  on  their  training  as  much  wealih  as  would  main- 
tain schools  for  hundreds  of  poor  children — and  vet  cume  forth 
(we  speak  nut  of  those  strange  anomalies  and  eccenlricilies  of 
character  found  in  all  orders,  and  to  he  provided  against  by  no 
rule)  hide-bound  in  inipeneirable  ignorance,  having  acquired  no 
language  but  their  own,  and  that  imperfectly;  their  iinowledge 
of  natural  history  confined  to  thai  of  the  horse  and  the  dog — ■ 
useful  knowledge  enough  in  its  way,  and  not  without  advan- 
tage in  sharpening  the  faculties,  but  yet  a  miserable  stock  loC 
an  English  gentleman;  iheir  Knowledge  of  their  own  history 
and  that  of  other  countrlcSj  even  of  the  history  of  iheir  religion, 
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not  so  extenave  perhaps  as  lliat  of  a  well-taught  national -school 
child.  And  the  pains  which  have  hc-cn  laketi  wilh  ihcir  moral 
and  social,  have  been  seemin=;!y  as  uUerly  wasted  sis  tliofte  he- 
stowed  an  ibeir  intelleClOal,  cuhurc.  Those  who  talk  nr  writo 
too  magiiififenlty  about  ihc  Iransinuting  power  of  education, 
ila  infallihle  cure  fur  all  social  and  political  iliseasea,  are  as  inju- 
dicious and  as  Injurious  [i>  tlicfir  own  cause  us  Lhose  who  queslion 
its  beneficial  power,  and  its  ineftiimable  blessings  lo  those  who  will 
receive  it ;  ils  iindeniabte  effect  as  a  corrective  and  a  palliative 
yf  many  social  evils;  as  a  sedative  agJiioat  political  disq^uiet;  as 
a  privirege,  from  which  it  is  envious  mali^ily  t*»  exclude  any  class 
of  our  fellow  men;  as  a  right,  which  it  is  not  for  us  to  withhold 
because  it  may  be  abused  by  some,  or  neglected  by  others.  The 
best  popular  education  will  not  bring  up  all  mankind  lo  one  level : 
(G.kI  forbi<I  that  Jl  should!)  A  Hat  inlflleclUiil  plain,  like  that  lo 
which  the  Jesuit  system  aspired  to  raise,  and  had  woll-mgli  suc- 
ceeded in  raising,  the  higher  education  of  Eunipe,  above  which 
no  genius  was  allowed  to  aspire,  no  bold  JniiUiry  to  soar,  no 
daring  poetry  lo  wing  its  flight,  would  he,  if  it  were  possible,  so 
fatal  lo  the  true  ineoLal  life  of  the  connliy,  that  we  hail  almost  us 
willingly  grovel  on  in  our  present  low  and  stagnant  condition. 
The  object  of  sound  popular  education  is  far  mure  humble,  »nd 
more  practicable  j  to  make  good,  prudent,  domestic,  religious 
citizens ;  labourers  worthy  of,  but  contented  with,  their  hire  ;  arti* 
sans  provident  as  well  as  skilful ;  conscious  that  they  have  mind* 
lo  Cullivale,  mural  beinj^s  to  discipline,  s«uls  to  snvc,  not  merely 
appetites  to  gratify,  and  sensual  piissions.  lo  glut,  and  bodies  tg. 
consign  to  a  premature,  perhaps,  and  self-dug  grave.  Itwill  keep^ 
down,  it  will  overlay  no  natural,  no  heaven-burn  genius ;  itwil 
leave  quite  difficulty  enough  to  strengthen,  and  3har]>cn,  and  nerve 
by  constant  ailvcrse  and  depressing  influe-ncrs,  the  minds  of  those, 
great  discoverers  and  teachers  of  naankind  who  baie  from  time 
to  time  forced  tlieir  way  from  the  lowest  social  an<l  intellectual 
state.  Rut  it  will  dissciiiiiiatc  the  commun  treasures  of  huiuarL 
knowledge  mure  equably— more  eisteuMivcIy.  It  will  disqualily' 
for  no  station,  even  the  humblest  in  life,  but  enable  those  who  arc 
destined  for  it  by  Him  in  whom  ara  the  issues  of  life,  to  fill 
every  station  with  greater  fitness,  wilh  more  cuntent,  iirnre  self- 
respect,  more  inward  salisfaciion.  Education  may,  In  numberl 
instances,  fail  tu  awaken  (ir  t<t  quicken  iiitelli^oiicD; — in  some  it 
may  quicken  intelligence  beyond  its  own  control  ;.  it  may  on  the 
one  Land  be  baffled  hy  obstinate  sluggislmes;,  on  the  othcT  stimu- 
late to  a  diseased  activity;  here  il  may  seem  lo  be  without  effect, 
there  to  promote  speculative  infidelity;  but  an  uneducated  people 
is  not  the  les&  a  reproach  and  a  danger  to  a  civilized  and  Christian 
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community,  the  direct  cause  of  wretchedness,  nbich  It  ia  unchris- 
tian wickedness  nol  to  attempt  to  relieve  ;  the  sDurce  of  pov»?rty, 
discontent,  w-astPj  disorder,  mutiny,  if  not  fierce  rebellion,  ag'ainst 
ntiicli  the  wise  statesman  dares  not  close  his  eyes. 

It  is  sgme  advantage  in  tjiis  late  Singe  of  the  long  controversy 
that  we  can  now  g:athcr  up  and  meditate  on  the  wise  worda  which 
it  has  called  forth,  while  the  folHcs  and  personalities,  ihe  irrele- 
vant arguments  and  idle  sophistries,  the  froth  and  the  fcrmcntatiun 
oflhe  debate,  have  utterly  melted  away. 

'  It  sC'etns  to  me,  too,'  'n'rots  ono  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  populei' 
cdttc&tion,  'thnl  we  are  guilty  of  great  incoiiBislency  as  (o  tiifl  cuds  and 
objects  of  education.  How  indusfiuusly  haxe  not  i<9  most  able  and 
Z'-alous  dmiu])ion9  been  conlinuaLly  instiUing  into  the  mind  of  the 
people  thul  educAtiot)  ia  the  way  to  advanceinent,  that  "  knuwledge  is 
]iDwer,'' that  h  man  cannot  "better  himself  without  some  learning!'* 
And  then  we  complain,  or  we  fear,  that  educntion  wid  set  them  ubovc 
their  station,  disg^jst  theiu  with  litbour,  make  them  aiiibjtiouB,  envmua, 
disaipatcJ.  We  must  reap  aB  ■«■«  bow  :  we  eet  before  their  eyes  ohjecla 
the  most  tempting  to  the  desires  of  uncultivated  meui  we  urye  them  to 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  by  holding  out  the  hope  that  knowledge 
will  enable  lli^m  to  gr^p  these  objects.  If  their  minds  are  corrupted 
hy  the  nature  of  the  attn,  and  enihittered  by  the  failure,  which  inust  be 
the  lot  of  the  mass,  who  is  (o  blame  ? 

'If  ineLead  of  nurturing  expectations  which  cannot  be  fulRlied,  and 
turning  the  mind  on  a  Irnck  which  must  Icail  to  u  sense  of  continual 
disappointnient,  and  then  of  wrong,  we  were  lu  hold  out  to  our  humbler 
frieodB  the  appropriate  and  attainable,  nay,  unfailing  ends  of  a  goftd 
education;  the  gentle  and  kindly  Ejmpathiea;  the  sense  of  self-respect, 
and  of  the  reiipect  of  fellow  men;  the  free  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
fncultieB;  the  gratification  of  ft  curiosity  thnt  "grows  by  what  it  feeds. 
on/'  and  yet  finds  food  for  ever;  (he  power  of  regulating  the  habits  and 
busincfig  of  life,  so  as  to  extrnet  thq  greatest  poasdjle  portion  of  comfort 
out  uf  small  means;  the  refining  and  tranqudliaitig  enjoyment  of  the 
hoautil'ul  in  Jialure  oDd  art,  and  ihe  kindred  perception  of  the  btauty 
and  utility  of  virtue;  the  slrcngthening  consciuusnese  of  duty  fulfilled; 
and,  to  cjown  »ll,  "  the  pence  which  pasaeih  all  understanding;" — if  wc 
directed  their  aspiralione  this  way,  it  ia  probable  that  we  should  not  have 
to  Complain  of  being  disappointed,  nor  they  of  being  deceived.  Who 
can  say  iliat  wealth  can  purchase  better  things  than  these?  And  who 
can  8uy  Ibat  thoy  are  not  within  the  reach  of  every  man  of  aouiid  body 
and  mind,  who,  by  labour  not  destructive  of  either,  can  procure  for  him- 
self and  hia  famUy,  food,  clnthing,  and  habitation?'  —  Mrs.  Ausffn's 
Prtfniee  to  Cousin,,  pp.  xvi.  xvii.  (Loiidgn,  1S34.) 

Dr.  Honk,  in  his  vigorous  and  liomely  way,  has  touched  on  the 
nrgument,  wblch  appeals  to  our  justice  and  to  our  Christian 
sympathies,  rnlher  than  to  our  mere  political  and  social  fears:  — 

■  They  [tlie  Clergy]  have,  God  beprftJsed.preachcddowD  effectually  that 
vuL.  LXSV1II,  NO.  cLvt.  2c  heffisy 
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heresy  ofwliichl  remember  Llie  prevolence,  accordingto  which  even  good 
men  were  induced  ta  auppoat:  ihut  the  aU-wiee  God  hod  given  to  man  an 
immortal  mind,  capable  of  great  UiinpB,  with  out  the  iuteotiyn,  with  rasiiecl 
to  B  large  portion  of  the  human  ruce,  that  st  fibould  be  exercise*^.  That 
ungodly  selliBhaieBs  ia  now  exiiladed,  by  which  the  upper  claases  of 
Bociety  were  i[Lduc£d  to  auppuse  that  niental  pleaaurea  were  a  luxury 
reacrved  for  their  esclueive  enjoymeni,  although  ihey  were  often  forced 
to  aJopt  the  ciog-in-thE-nianger  eystem,  and  neither  taste  of  iliose  plea- 
sures thcaiaelvcs  nor  permit  them  to  others.  Whatever  may  aiid  to  the 
innncent  enjoymeula  of  our  poorer  brethren,  we  are  bound  by  common 
feeliuye  of  charity  to  procure  for  them  If  poBsiblc ;  and  this  duly  becomes 
the  more  important  when  the  object  in  view  ib  to  call  theni  from  the 
world  of  seiiee  wiihout,  hy  opening  to  them  the  world  of  thought  within, 
and  by  aduplin^  thnse  means  which  cniiuot  fail  to  soricu^  rctiiie,  and 
bumaoize  the  character.' — Leitcr,  p.  a* 

Thus,  ap;ain,  writes  Mr.  Baptist  Noel"aiHi  it  is  desi^nedlj 
that  we  bring  together  men  of  such  different  religious  views  : — 

'  While  education  ia  not  msant  to  raLse  the  working  classes  ahoVC 
their  condition,  it  may  greatly  multiply  the  comforla  which  they 
enjoy  Iq  it.  It  onBy  preserve  them  from  exchanging  litjht,  cleat),  and 
cheerful  cottages  for  cotnforlleBs  cellars  ;  it  may  give  them  better 
clothes,  better  food,  and  bettGr  health;  it  may  deck  their  wimSows 
with  finer  flowers;  spread  cleaner  linen  on  their  tables,  and  adotn 
their  dwelUnga  with  more  convtiueat  furniture.  While  it  may  enable 
a  few,  by  superior  attninmeuts,  to  fill  higher  tilualions  with  credit 
to  thcmselveH  and  satisfaction  to  their  erajjloyera,  it  may  enable  many 
to  torn  to  account  the  advantages  of  their  humbler  sittuitionB.  Il  may 
(each  them  how  1o  gai]i  and  how  to  spend',  it  may  secure  lo  them 
employment,  and  s&ve  them  from  waste;  it  may  hinder  thera  from 
sinking  into  abject  pc)verty» — or  should  they,  by  the  force  of  adverse 
circumstances,  be  brought  into  trouble,  it  may  so  nniUiply  ttieir 
iDtellectual  resources,  ^d  nerve  ihem  with  ao  firm  a  courage,  as 
may  enaUe  them  again  to  rise  above  it.  By  increasing  and  elevating 
their  domestic  affections,  it  may  invest  their  homes  with  an  Unde- 
caying  charm ;  by  Inspiring  them  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  it  may 
provide  rational  and  ennubliug  amusements  for  their  hours  of  leisure ; 
and  by  both  these  additions  to  their  spiritual  existence  may  rescue 
some  frgm  spending  their  Gventnge  idly  in  mere  vanity  of  thought, 
and  others  from  resorting  to  the  public  house  for  ilie  pleasure  of  lalk- 
iiig  obscenity  and  scandal,  if  not  sedition,  amidst  the  mmea  of  gin  and 
the  roars  of  drunken  associates.  Good  principles,  goud  sen^e,  and 
good  mannersr — the  fruits  of  education — may  give  them  the  honest 
satisfaction  derived  from  the  respect  of  all  their  neighbours.  By  its  aid 
they  may  learn  to  think  so  soundly,  and  to  Mcigh  evidence  with  eu  much 
ttCuteuGss,  that  the  wild  doctrines  of  a  licentiuus infidelity  may  shock  their 
understandings  as  well  as  revolt  their  hearts.  And  thua  placed  beyond 
the  reach  both  of  superslition  and  profanity,  they  may  be  led  to  seek 
and  CHJoy,  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  favour  and  blessing  of  God- 
KdMation  may  thus  raise  the  character  of  their  enjoyments  through  life, 
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■nd  tench  them,  in  the  weU-grounded  hcnpe  of  happiness  beyond  the 
grave,  to  meet  death  with  traiiq,vtillity.' — /iejmrt  of  Committee  of'  Council 
Oft  Eduvation,  1840-1,  pp,  IGT,  S. 

Dr.  Hook  no  doubt  k  right.  That  BristoCraiic,  or  ralher 
oligarvbic,  s«If-apprapriatinn  of  all  the  aiU'anmp^s  and  plpasureaof 
knowled^^lo  which  litalludes,  is  utterly  enpltitli^d  in  the  real  Iinrn 
and  intelleclual  arisiocracjc  of  the  land,  li'  il  lingers  nnywhcre,  it 
is  amonjrstthe  ill-ediicated  vulvar,  just  above  those  over  wliom  ihey 
would  mnintain  iheir  nrlifit-ial  superiority.  Rut  it  is  rnlher  as  an 
unimpeathsble  authority  on  facts  than  ff»r  opinions  that  we  would 
appefd  tu  Dr.  ilook :  the  g;refit  thin^  's  to  linvc  the  results  of 
his  ppraimni  experience  in  his  peculiar  position  as  tlip  t-hicf 
clerfjyman  in  one  of  ibe  metropolitan  cities  of  inanufacturr,  und 
of  his  t)|)portuiiities  of  intercourse,  whicli  be  CLilliTales,  Il  is 
said,  wiili  generous  sjinpaiby  and  Iriendlineiis.  willi  the  rteigU- 
buurin^  clergy,  who  have  to  struggle  with  even  more  diffifult 
and,  as  far  as  the  world  is  conrerned.  more  rhecrless  and  unre- 
warded duties;  whose  lot  is  cast  in  theTnrtar  vdlag-es  wbirh  spring 
up  and  spread,  like  exhnbihfinft,  in  ibc  nei*hbo'iirlK)od  of  all  llie 
great  centrcB  of  manufacturing  industry.  It  has  been  said  by  one 
of  ibe  opponents  of  Dr.  Hook.  '  I  think  I  see  in  your  declaratiiiTi 
of  principles  that  your  beneVolpncc  and  commiseration  for  the 
uneducated  niassP9  around  you  have  overthrown  your  churchman- 
ship.'  That  would  indeed  have  been  but  spurious  churchmansiiip 
— we  might  be  dis^wsed  to  ^ive  it  a  harder  name — which  lintt 
•ealed  ihe  heart  against  those  influences  whicb^  if  churcbinanship 
produces  and  /oaters  not,  how  presumes  it  t<j  usurp  an  appellation 
derived  from  the  church  of  Christ?  And  is  this  opponent,  active 
and  estimable  ns  he  may  be,  quite  so  sure  that  it  is  his  CkrisHanity 
which  refuses  to  yield  one  point,  tboug^h  the  temporal  and  eternal 
desliny  of  ihousamla  upon  thousands  growing^  up  in  utter  igno- 
rance, or  worse  than  ignorance,  with  tlie  wildness  of  the  savage 
and  the  vices  of  civilization,  is  at  stake?  Surely  these  concessiims 
extorted  by  Dr.  Hook'a  benevolence  from  Dr.  Hook's  severe 
chufchmmiBhip.  in  his  position,  in  the  teeth  of  all  those  am^ong 
his  former  friends  and  admirers  who  may  not  possess  such  an 
extent  of  melancholy  knuwledge,  or  such  overjKiwerinff  sympa- 
thies with  intellectual  and  spiritual  distress,  arc  irresistible  evi- 
dence, unless  we  can  refute  it  by  testimony  as  strong  .tnd  a*  im- 
{mrlial,  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  If  Dr.  Hook's  Speech  de- 
ivered  some  years  ago  in  London,  in  which  he  asserted  with  ns 
much  boldness  of  lanfjuage  as  dialectical  resource  and  skdl,  the 
right,  the  duty,  and  the  power  of  the  Church  to  conduct  exclusively 
the  education  of  the  people,  were  arranged  in  parallel  columns 
with  his  Letter  of   1S46,  it  would  only  add  weight  to  bis  present 
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argumenls.  What  some  may  call  Lofty  principles,  others  obitinate 
prejudices,  in  eilher  case  are  equally  inflexible.  A  higol,  of  all 
human  beings,  is  least  liable  to  chang^e.  If  it  has  wrought  thia 
miraculous  conversion,  tlie  benevolence  of  Di\  Hook  roust  have 
Teceived  some  powerful  impulse  ;  there  must  have  been  a  strong; 
and  irresialibte  appeal  to  his  commi&eration  :  it  cannot  have  been 
without  full  inquiry,  grave  consideraliiin^  a  long  and  violent 
strug^gle,  that  churchmansbip  like  his  has  been  luwered  ia  such 
concus&ion.  We  decline  to  enter  into  the  statistics  of  the  question; 
we  decline  because  we  do  not  think,  that  positive  data  have  been 
attained,  or  are  allainable.  We  pause  not  to  inquire  nhelher 
one  in  sis  uf  the  wbule  population,  as  Dr.  Hook  suggests,  or  one 
in  ten,  oucfht  to  attend  the  school.  All  this  must  vary  infinitely, 
especially  in  England,  from  the  uncertain  proportion  of  those 
who  can  afTord  lo  pay  for  a  higher  education,  the  age  at  which 
ihcy  enter,  and  the  time  at  wbicb  tbey  leave  the  school,  wilh 
countless  other  circumstances  which  must  he  constantly  disturbing 
an  accurate  average.  We  examine  not  whether  the  Reports  of 
the  National  Society  are  modestly  accurate,  or  boaslfully  san- 
guine;  whether  ten,  or  twenty,  or  even  fifty  thousand  children, 
more  or  less,  may  be  benefited  by  their  active  exertions  ;  whether 
Schools  supposed  to  be  full  are  really  so;  whether  the  treasurer 
(of  whom  Dr.  Hook  writes  not  quite  with  the  full  respect  which 
he  de;scrves)  may  have  allowed  bis  enibusicism  to  prevail  over 
his  cooler  northern  prudence.  All  this  is  beside  tbc  question. 
We  rest  on  the  broad  fact  asserted  by  Dr.  Hook — and  denied,  as 
far  as  we  can  discover,  by  none  who  are  competent  to  bear  testi- 
mony,— a  fact  confirmed  by  every  document  accessible  to  us* — and 
the  general  result  of  all  the  statistics  of  education,  making  ample 
allowance  for  the  rapid  extension  of  the  last  few  years.  The  fact 
is  this,  that  there  are  even  now  multitudes  of  our  felloiv-subjecls 
in  a  slate  of  ignorance,  perilous  in  every  sense  to  themselves  and 
to  us,  and  for  whiise  education  there  is  no  adequate  provision; 
other  multitudes,  whose  eduralion  is  far  below  that  which  is  re- 
quired by  the  rising  intelligence  of  the  age; — education  of  which 
much  of  the  power  is  wasted  by  its  misdirecLion,  and  which  hai 

•  Wcquo(e  from  (lie  Minutei  of  Uie  Council  of  Eilucniion  foe  I8l4.  '  Tlie  follow 
ing  iiumL«n  lae^  1  believe^  ctirreO't  u  U  the  iiale  of  ikiil/  Chofc^  tiiufAtitn  in  ■("verml 
oniiem;— Olilliarn,  1  in  150  of  tlie  whole  poiiulaHon;  MaiitheiUr,  1  m  634;  IIik:Ii- 
■lale,  I  ill  169  (ai>  infiuit  icbuol  lately  eirabliihei],  average  ntlendimce  abiitit  tDO^; 
Bolton,  1  ill  m  ;  Hlaekbuni,  1  in  ftfij ;  Wigan,  1  in  4t ;  Hull,lin33i  I^iMrjwul,  1 
id  23.'~Mr.  WaHin^t  Htpofi,  p.  272.  Add  Ihe  daih  icLodfi  maiiitaineil  by 
the  Diuentert,  wbieb,  while  ih-eic  SaniJay  i.cliouli  ai*  very  laigf,  arc,  in  conipaiimn, 
imiill  Olid  few,  iinil  llie  ncrliuiii  mode  tiiice  (liial  iltpprl  ;  aiid  what  iii  ilic  reiiill! 
Cumpiirc  Mr.  Muse-ly'i  U«pgrC  on  the  couueniou  of  igmraace  iu  iLwc  ilulii'CCs  *illi 
politick  tiultLileDce  (p,  523), 
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not,  therefore,  the  true  effect  of  education — to  Impart  cffeclUe  and 
influential  religious  knowledge,  lo  form  industrml  and  provident 
■  habits,  cbesrful  dispositions,  to  anakf-n  tit  once  and  extend  the 
faculties,  to  trajjt  up  good  men,  loyal  subjects,  and  rational 
Christians." 

Moreover,  in  all  tliis  question  it  behoves  us  not  merely  to  look 
around  us  with  searching  and  unavcrted  eyes,  but  lo  look  omvnrd 
with  the  prescience  which  requires  no  g-iift  of  prophecy,  hut  only 
the  employment  of  calm  and  sober  reason,  Ifour  existing  educa- 
tional power  cuuld  by  any  possible  exerlLon  cope  with  the  present 
wants  of  the  country,  will  iit  cj[pand  of  itsplf  wilh  our  growing 
necessities?  Here  is  a  population  in  vast  masses — a  populaLiun 
(iliuugh  we  sincerely  believe  that  many  of  the  wealthier  manu- 
facturers are  becoming,  some  from  interest,  some  from  higher 
motives,  sensible  of  the  claims  of  their  artisans  on  their  parental 
care)  without  the  salutary  control  of  a  resident  wealthy  class, 
or  of  a  resident  clergy,  except  perhaps  some  single  devoted, 
over-worked,  ill-paid,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  degree  inefficient 
curate  ;— and  thia  population  is  still  spreading  in  regular  circles,  as 
it  were,  from  its  centres,  and  tending  constantly  to  outstrip  more 
and  more  the  most  lavish  and  provident  care  for  its  improvement. 
Even  in  the  happiest  valleys,  where  the  factory  mingles  not  un- 
picturesquely  wilh  the  beauties  of  nature^  and  does  not  abso- 
lutely cloud  the  pure  rushing  stream  with  its  foul  lees ;  where  the 
kindness  of  the  masler  is  seen  in  the  cottages,  wUh  tbeir  rose -red 
gardens,  in  the  neater  dress  of  the  workmen,  and  still  more  in 
their  cheerful  and  contented  countenanceB — even  there  so  rapid 
is  the  growth  of  human  beings, 

'  That  panting  love  tuils  nfter  it  in  vain.^ 
And  these  are  but  the  Oases  in  the  wilderness  of  our  manufac- 
turing world;  a  wilderness  which  is  still  spreading  with  as  much 
regularityj  and  wilh  as  sUent  and  irresistible  advance^  as  the  sands 
of  the  adjacent  desert  are  said  to  do  on  the  cultivated  soil   of 
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*  Mr.  BdwHJii  Qjiiiiei]  of  I^iTOlIj,  BMmr  (o  >tiiiiil  almcnt  alone  in  liif  dcn'iBl  of  lliil 
ilFficiencp  ;  l,ut  while,  on  tlie  Vliv  banJ,  ho  Uut  pLiowii  Kfe  reniattalile-  enon  in  Dr. 
Hwk's  calculati{lrl^  lie  liiu  made  mme  large  atlmtuionB  uu  tli«  oilier  side.  W«  arv 
ri^lit,  he  bilcniU,  in  cducdliiig  pauper  ohililieii  ftt  the  jmlilicS  tvpL'iue  i  why  liol,  tlieli, 
diililrfu  to  [irevenl  lii«m  ftom  Ijccnming:  paujxri!  TLe  ability,  Ihe-  lemprtr,  tlitt 
limi,  fiiir,  bjiiI  ar)(uineiLtiLtiV(.'  tone  (if  Mr,  BftiiwVi  letter*  (aildreued  lo  Lciril  John 
IlmwIL),  mid  iiimethint!,  let  ua  aiLd,  of  genuine  FiikIuU  aplri.1,  the  iplnt;  at  a  man 
liuni  iTrnni  the  EtikIjiLi  pwple,  and  «iill  one  oT  llicm,  curninaud  our  rerp^ct.  lluE 
villi  Mr.  Gainei,  Ibc  avettiogi  ti)  a.ri  Kitalilislim-ciit  arnouiiU  to  a  jiiuiiciiiute  jrnloDii/; 
III*  (eliuuce  on  the  vnliiiiCary  principtf,  ton  j>iui!muite  d'evotion.  We  ctmiiiiiL  be  ex- 
jieclvd  lo  lyrapatlitje  iti  tbece  frcliiiei :  but  Mr,  Datiiei,  it  ii  clenr,  liy  np  m<Miip  Tcyt^ 
>riita  ll>e  gcriern)  visna  at  nplTiinijs  of  llii^  tiifluentii^l  hody  to  wliidi  lie  brUiriKs;  hit 
urgilmciit*  and  hii  ttutiitici  aim  diiclaim-ed  bjr  fuch  mm  as  Dr.  Vaugiliani  alid  (it)icrfl 
uf  equal  iiamc  4Uli1  authuritj-. 
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Egypt.*  The  probability — may  wc  not  write  the  certainty? — U 
that  the  fatal  cycle  wilt  continue  to  revolve  with  more  intense 
force  and  rapidity — speculation,  prosperity,  over-production,  glut, 
distress.  But  &t  every  point  of  that  cycle — from  the  wjldest  in- 
toxication of  exuberant  wages,  down  to  the  darkest  recklesa- 
ness  of  despair — Ibe  same  results  nre  still  being  worked  out. 
Year  after  year  ehher  a  rapid  iminigrti.tion  is  taking  place, 
Or  the  Wretched  and  impoverished  race  is  spawning-  as  it  iverc  in 
the  prolificness  of  wretchedness.  Year  after  year,  crowded 
neighbourhoods  become  more  crowded,  mnors  are  studded  over 
with  villajKes,  villages  condense  into  towns,  towns  compress  their 
muUiplying  denizens  into  deeper  cellars  and  more  siirloss  alleys : 
anil  year  afier  year  those  who  are  thus  forced  as  it  were  into  ex- 
istence, or  those  whose  parents  have  enlisted,  In  the  hopes  of 
better  pay,  in  this  standing  army  of  labour,  have  put  no  check 
uptm  their  increase.  They  are  still  g;rowing'  up  from  swanns  of 
neg-lected,  and  either  idle  or  over-worked  children,  into  hordes 
of  thoughtless,  ignurant,  too  often  depraved  and  g:odlefiB  men. 
Ig;norance  and  misery  reproiluce  each  other  by  as  imperious  and 
irrepcalable  o  law  of  natufie  as  the  thistle-down  the  thistle,  as 
physical  famine  the  physical  epidemic. 

VVe  d(jul)t  not,  aS  we  have  ackaowledgredj  and  rejoice  to  rep«».t 
ouracknowledgmenl,  that  with  not  a  few  of  the  great  manufacturer* 
there  is  a  constant  and  systematic  endeavour  to  provide,  as  well 
by  the  cuUivation  of  better  habits  as  by  general  liberality,  apalnst 
the&e  dangers  and  these  reverses.  Mr.  Horner  cuidd  point  as 
out  estikblisbments  where  the  little  republics  are  regulated  with 
the  noblest  and  most  sagacious  generosity;  where  it  is  the  study 
to  rnliprliien  the  minds,  to  improve  the  moral  habits,  to  elevate 
the  social  c{)ndition  of  the  factory  hibnurcrs  ;  where  the  active 
prudmers  of  tlie  wealth  arc  considered  fairly  entitled  to  some  pro- 
portion in  its  advaniagtrs,  and  are  held  to  be  a  solejun  trust  from 
that  God  wlio  has  blessed  the  worldly  advancement  of  the  man  of 
millions.  But  speculation  to  be  generous  must  be  successful;  it 
must  be  tolerably  secure  in  ils  opulence  before  it  can,  or  at 
least  before  in  ordinary  cases  it  wUl  permit  itself  to  indulge  in 

*  III  the  tkiltiliu  of  educuL'ait  tbiCEe  u  luuull^  a  vital  uTdi.  Vie  camp&te  tbq 
■]utnl«[  ^r  ibe  ii^liOuU  wltU  iW  aiiiuuiiE  of  (.be  pt^pukliau.  aud  Torget  tlul  it  is  llie  iM^iiii 
ilislriljulkjti  of  Ibe  mcaqis  i>r  <tliii:iiliiiii  according  to  lli«  kuiiU  uf  |b?  (iPtiple  wliicli  is 
tlieuiuiiiijuMtiuii.  Tiiere  is  tif  uiMjeiniiy  ugKD.t  «vil  in  ihe  n-ciivriiu*  ctympi'titiuJi  of  fbt 
CiiuicL  ju(l  tiie  diuiiutidg  liu^lio  in  llii>  guud  voik,  lu  lunu.'  |>laci-n,  ici  Kiiue  )>ariibef 
ill  ttie  lainc  lur^*^  Comi  ^ilu J  Uiow  uf  cuum-  tbc  tibhcil),  IIhtc  is  oii  iicciiniEilalioii  ot 
mtatia  LcjiJiiii  tbe-lociil  waiira.  Sev«nLl  \i\T^>!  subu^lii,  wliere  otiv  ivuuM  be  iiilfiBLent, 
ofn  vyiug  wiili  eucL  oib«r  fi,ir  jiiipjlB  ;  wbite,  ill  uiber  placet,  *v«[i  in  \vasti  iliilricia  im- 
umdialcly  fli|jiw;uiil.i!Vi.TjtLiiin  it  wiiiiljiig,  meau*  tu  fuuliJ  ui  lo  mi[i[joii,  nnd  pra|ier  jief- 
ftoiM  to  lUpeiiiiCeadj  Of  to  SMaX  lie  cli'rgynum  in  (be  iup|>cirt  on  J  «Lij<vTiu1e»dencfl  of  llic 
(cIjooI. 
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tbesc  luxuries  of  benevolence.  Gmlitude  for  service  profitable 
as  well  as  long  and  failhi'ul,  must  have  incurred  thai  debt.  He 
who  lives  hardlj;  and  precariously  himself  will,  in  mo*l  cases,  be  a 
bard  master.  Reckle«sDes$  in  our  own  cuacerns  produces  reck- 
lessness as  to  others.  All  this  ought  fnirlj  Ui  be  consiiSered  in 
justice  to  the  first  creators  of  our  inanuiacturingr  wealth,  ag-ainst 
whom  it  has  now  become  the  cualom  to  declaim  in  speech,  in 
novel,  in  poem,  and,  we  suspect,  in  sermon;  whom  'Young 
England '  denounces  as  the  authors  of  all  pulitital  evil ;  and  a  cer- 
tain school  of  theology  as  having'  surrendered  the  whole  realm  to 
the  Undivided  kingdom  of  Matnmou,  Our  rnedisavalists  look  back 
with  fond  regret  tu  the  times  when  the  convent  bell  swung  over 
Icrtgues  of  bleak  motir,  with  the  few  roads  in  a  state  of  mtnanlic 
insecurity,  and  when  the  few  and  scattered  inhabitants  crowted  for 
their  dole,  which  was  bestowed  upon  them  out  of  the  wealth  of 
provinces  by  those  whom  our  coarse  ancestors  described  as  the 
fat  abbot  and  his  lazy  monks,  but  who  are  Duw  de^cribeil  as  lordly 
indeed,  ycl  most  holy  and  venerable  dignitaries.  Voices  of  more 
Calmness  bad  been  raised  from  time  to  lime  against  the  neglect 
with  which  these  masses  of  human  beings  were  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, without  any  provision  for  their  social,  moral,  or  religious 
improvement.  Our  own  pages  have  had  iheJr  share  in  this  un- 
heeded service — in  them  the  venerated  Soutliey,  more  especially, 
had  done  bis  best  to  muse  general  reflection — and  seemingly  in 
vain.  Yet  when  we  calmly  consider  the  subject,  which  is  now 
become  a  matter  of  history,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  present 
stale  of  things.  The  rapidity  was  even  more  nina^ing  than  the 
extent  of  its  growth.  Of  this  its  effect  on  the  finances  of  the 
cotmtrv,  on  the  gf?iiern!  rise  of  prices  throughout  the  war,  is  the 
surest  gauge,  the  best  confirmaLion.  Stf  utterly  unprepared  were 
even  those  whose  position  might  comTnand  the  best  materinls 
forjudging;  so  far  beyond  all  official  calculation  Was  this  endle&s 
development  of  the  national  wealth,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  during  the  war 
of  the  revulution,  when  the  national  debt  amounted  to  about 
300,000,000/.,  thought  he  saw  his  way  to  another  loan  of 
20,000.000/.,  but  beyond  that  his  most  sanguine  vaticinations 
dared  not  proceed  :  many  members  of  his  cabinet  lived  to  see  that 
debt  above  3(10,000,000/,  Nor  can  it  be  doubled  that  this  was 
owing  almost  entirely  to  this  amazing  extension  of  our  manufac- 
turing system.  The  whole,  then,  was  one  vast  experiment  j  it  was 
speculation  espanding  as  it  advanced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  absorb 
all  thought,  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  and  engross  the  whole  minds 
of  the  creators  and  lords  of  tills  practical  philosopher's  stone. 
They  might  well  think  that  it  was  a  general  race  for  wealth,  in 
which  oil  concerned  would  necessarily  come  in  for  their  share. 

Aladdin 
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Aladdin  might  nlmoat  as  well  hare  been  especlecl  gravely  to  phi- 
losopbisG  on  ibe  nature  of  lh<"  spirits  who  rniniStered  lo  las  lamp, 
or  Fortunatus  of  tUnae  whci  filled  his  purse,  as  Ihe  Arkivrighls, 
and,  even  Jalpr,  the  Marshal  Is,  lo  look  ranch  beyond  ihe 
immediate  niana^cmcnl  of  (heir  Anloe^n  and  Briarean-handeil 
concerns.  Wages  at  first  of  course  rose  iviih  wealth;  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  master  mfLiiufaCturcr  extcmleil  itss'lf  among  those 
of  bis  .irti&ans  with  whom  he  came  chiefly  into  commuiiicalinD ; 
and  where  intelligence  was  at  such  a  price,  where,  at  all  events, 
practical  knowledge  might  every  day  reap  sUch  abundant  harvests, 
it  inig:ht  be  supposed  that  the  parents  %VQuld  both  be  able  and 
willing  to  secure  for  their  children  ihe  blessings  and  rewards  of 
some  kind  al  least  of  education.  It  was  not  till  tlic  se^cond 
stag^e,  of  overstretched  adventures  and  crushing-  failures,  of  over- 
loaded and  falling:  markets,  of  jwriods  of  crying  distress  and 
maddened  riots,  of  machinery  improved  almost  by  ma^ic  in- 
genuity,  and  superseding  in  one  branch  or  another  the  labour  of 
man — of  the  periloUB  discovery  that  in  manj  processes  the  clipapCr 
labour  of  ivomen,  and  still  more  of  children,  was  not  less  effective, 
in  some  cases  more  advantageous,  than  that  of  full-grown  men; 
it  Was  not  till  then  that  the  nianufnclurcrs  themselves,  Htld,  we 
believe,  foremost  among  them  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  awoke 
to  the  sense  of  the  terrible  power  which  had  been  called  into 
existence, 

The  Slate,  in  the  meantime,  involved  in  the  great  continental 
war,  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  order  at  liomc.  He  must 
indeed  have  been  a  bold  and  fnr-sigbtcd  minister  who  in  1B12 
would  have  predicted  the  necessity  that  Is  now  before  our  eyes,  or 
ventured  to  devote  larn;c  sums  of  public  money  in  anticipalion  of 
the  dangers  which  might  be  incurred  in  1850  by  the  waol  of 
education  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 

The  Church  was  just  recovered  from  its  Conflict  with  Jacobin 
irreUg'ion  ;  it  had  been  awakened  by  that  peril,  but  it  wns  a  de- 
fensive argumentative  strength  which  it  was  lUen  called  upon  to 
put  forth.  That  intellectual  strife  occupied  its  whole  thought ; 
while  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  land  (bis  moral  evil,  against 
which  it  took  no  aggressive  meajures,  wa&  growing  up  with  such 
unexampled  rapidity. 

It  SO  happened,  loo,  that  where  the  growth  of  the  population 
was  the  most  rapid,  the  Church  was  the  poorest  in  her  pecuniary 
resources.  With  some  few  splendid  exceptions,  the  livings  in  the 
north,  especially  th<jse  in  the  (owns,  were  poor  vicarages ;  and 
around  an  indigent,  unprepared,  and,  as  we  must  acknowledge, 
col  over-active  clergy — some,  of  course,  from  age  and  having  been 
bred  in  a  different  school  of  clerical  duty,  utterly  di^ualifled  for 
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tins  sudden  and  strangle  emergency — came  swarming  up  tUis 
idragun  seed  of  busy,  active,  and  by  do  means,  in  the  mass, 
unintellitrent  parisbioners.  The  small  church,  which  Lail  in  the 
former  day  gathered  its  scattered  worshippers  from  leagups 
around,  if  the  new  parishioners  had  been  ever  so  well  disposed, 
COuM  not  have  contained  a  hundredth  part  of  them  wilbin  its 
walls,  Church  building,  and  the  division  of  parishes,  which  is 
now  become,  though  by  no  means  an  easy,  yet  a  common  and 
familiar  proceedingj  was  then  a  «low,  difficulty  from  legal  im- 
pediments almost  an  impracticable  one.  The  presenl  inde- 
fatigable Bishop  of  Chester  had  some  time  ago  consecrated  his 
two  hundredth  new  church  ; — 3  blessed  change  1 — yet  let  us  hear 
what  is  going  on  eren  now — and  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  ihc 
state  of  things  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  We  extract  from  the 
Report  to  the  Coaimittee  of  Education  on  the  mining  dis- 
tricts : — 

*  The  parishes  are  eitenBive,  and  the  great  tithes  nre  not  often  in  the 
hands  of  the  incumbentB.  On  the  tchini»g  of  a  coUiery  a  large  popu- 
lation is  Budilenly  located  in  a  diatrict  where  they  may  very  probdbly 
be  some  miles  distant  from  the  church;  the  pastor  of  which  may  find 
hiA  charge  increased  within  a  few  montha  by  some  thouaandej  the 
families  being  brought  into  the  pariah  by  carts  to  the  number  of  ^OO 
in  Q  day.  The  Church  is  almost  unavuidabty  slow  in  her  operations; 
it  requites  considerable  exerCianto  raise  a  consecrated  place  for  worship 
within  three  years ;  but  in  this  time  the  people  must  in  a  great  measure 
have  formed  their  habits,  and  such  as  are  disposed  to  Malen  to  teachers 
will  have  found  them  for  themselves.  An  instance  was  pointed  out  to 
me  where,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  population  of  3000  had  risen  up  at  the 
disEance  of  three  miles  from  the  parish  church,  the  incumbent  having 
to  provide  additional  apirimal  siiperintendcnce  and  the  means  of  loco- 
motion out  of  an  income  of  l^i.  per  annum  !  ! ' 

Again,  '  That  more  is  not  done  for  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes,  is  BBsurcdty  not  attributable,  aa  far  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  form 
a  judgment  in  such  a  matier,  to  the  supineneBs  of  the  pastors.  In  one 
which  I  personally  visited,  the  income  of  which  ia  300/.  per  ninmm, 
there  is  a  population  of  about  30,000  eouls.  The  preeent  vicar  has  held 
it  for  ten  years;  during  that  time  two  additional  churches  hav6  been 
built,  and  whereas  when  he  came  there  were  only  two  services  in  the 
parish  during  tlie  week,  there  nrenow  ten.  One  national  school, 
capable  of  holding  450  children,  wae  opened  last  year,  and  BubBCriptions 
are  now  being  collected  for  anotlicr,  which  is  Eu  hold  300  more,' — 
pp.  143-145. 

The  Dissenters,  especially  the  MetbodJstSj  less  trammelled 
in  their  movements,  and  tlien  in  all  their  primitive  ardour 
and  zeal,  rushed  in  on  every  side  to  fiU  the  breach;  the  wilder 
and  more  desolate  the  region,  the  more  inviting  it  would  seem  to 
their  rude,  it  might  be,  but  kindly  enthusiasm  :  they  were  above 
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ground  ant!  under  ground.  No  Churchman  can  Jeny  tbal  ia 
many  clistricLs  by  tbem  alone  the  wavering  light  of  Chmlianity 
•was  kept  alive.  It  woukl,  for  this  reason  alone,  be  as  un^racioui 
and  unirrBteful  ss  it  would  he  unjust  am!  impolitic  lo  wilbbold 
from  the  deseendams  of  those  who  may  have  been  thus  attached 
to  the  Melhtxlist  hydy  by  the  dearest  WntJs.-^tlie  bculds  of  grate- 
ful reci dlectiim  fur  tlicir  first  rescue  from  uabeeded,  unrehuked 
infidelity, — a  full  share  in  any  grants  from  public  funds  for  cdu- 
talion.  Even  if  in  many  c^ses  it  be  but  an  iiinperfpct,  a  super- 
stitious Christiiinily^  which  these  iniasionaries  have  introduced,  the 
best  way  to  raise  men's  Christianity  is  to  enlighten  their  minds. 
That  which  is  coarse  and  vulg'ar,  irreverently  fami]i;ir,  the  language 
of  human  passion  misapplied  to  sacred  things,  will  slowly  reAne 
itself  away  by  every  step  with  which  the  general  naind  i»  softened, 
pnriBed,  unscnsualiscd. 

Nor  are  Our  agricultural  parishes  to  be  altogether  overlooked  in 
this  great  national  question.  1  n  many  such  districts,  undoubtedly, 
the  means  of  providing  education,  thruugh  the  clergy,  and  by 
private  benevolence,  may  be  tjtlile  adequate  to  the  highest  de- 
mand. But  where  the  clergyman  stands  alone,  among  rude  and 
uneducated,  perhaps  at  the  presentlime  disheartened  and  resentful 
farmers  ;  where  there  is  still  that  jealousy  of  knoTvledge,  lest  the 
labourer  should  be  too  wise — wiser  than  his  master;  we  suspect 
that  there  will  still  be  found  ample  spaCe  for  the  friendly  interpo- 
sition of  the  State.  We  know  not  what  improvements  may  have 
taken  place  in  our  eastern  counltes  since  the  report  of  Mr.  Trc- 
menheere,  ill  the  volume  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Counril,  1840-1841.  In  some  of  the  later  reports  concerning 
other  counties,  and  indeed  of  the  very  districts  visited  by  Mr, 
TrcmenheK-rc,  the  prospect  seems  to  have  brightetipd,  and  with 
considerable  rapidity.  Where  the  labour  of  the  child,  if  he  is 
doonred  to  labour  during  the  week,  is  under  the  bright  sun  and  in 
the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  the  Sunday-school,  however  inadequate  as 
the  sole  sf>urce  of  instrucllont  does  not  enforce  the  same  un- 
natural coiiGncmcnl  as  in  the  large  towns;  it  may  not  there- 
fore be  liable  to  the  same  objections.  Yet  in  the  clamour 
of  our  more  crovi'ded  manufacturing  provinces,  we  must  not  forget 
those  who  are  equally  suffering,  ibough  perhaps  they  raise  no 
cry  of  distress.  If  intelligence  be  more  than  ever  requisite  in 
agricuhural  pursuits — if  the  surly,  unlaught,  undisciplined  boor, 
though  less  dangerous,  i&  no  less  a  burthen  to  the  social  system 
than  ihr  more  turbulent  and  godle'ssnrtisan :  if  comfort,  happiness, 
virtue,  equally  depeml  in  the  cottage  on  llie  hill  side  or  by  the 
pure  streamlet,  on  sober  industry,  habits  of  providence,  domestic 
kindliness,  as  in  the  smoky  garret  or  deep  cellar  of  the  town  ;  if  wc 
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TjflVC  to  TCaeue  our  sgricullural  pOOr  from  the  O^eCti  of  social 
changes,  almost  entirely  to  tbcir  disadvantage,  the  transformftiioii 
of  the  farm  servanl  into  the  day  labourer,  the  abuaea  of  oor  game 
laws,  tlio  yet  laftienl-ible  misthiefs  of  our  poor  laws,  we  must 
look  to  tlic  rising-  pencrationj  and  rot  to  the  rising  generation  of 
rustic  labourers  nlonc  Sometliing^  must  be  dtme:  snmp  Spirit 
must  be  kindled  and  quickened,  which  will  knJt  again  the  broken 
ties  of  mutual  interest  luid  kindliness,  and  raise  the  labourer  to 
someihinp  more  than  a  machine  frpm  which  so  much  work  must 
be  extorted  for  the  smallest  wa^es,  while  he  on  his  part  thinks 
c^-erythinfT  Iiiwful  hy  which  he  may  repay  the  cntnmunity  for  his 
hegruilg^ed  and  insuflicient  subsistence  with  as  little  industry  as 
be  may,  and  as  much  extortion  from  the  parish  funds  as  his  wit, 
sharp  in  this  alone,  can  contrive. 

How,  then — we  entreat  every  sober  and  dispasaionatc  English- 
man to  inquire — is  this  gfeat  and  growings  deficiency  in  the  edu- 
cational means  of  the  country  to  be  supplied?  Can  less  than 
legislative  ennclment  secure  adequate  fundSj  enforce  and  maintain 
a  large,  comprehensive,  yclflexible  system,  which  will  iidnpt  itself 
to  growing  or  to  shirting  exigencies?  Can  it  be  less  than  a 
national  work  ?  Will  private  benevolence  supply,  not  aonie  sudden 
and  glorious  burst  of  heaven -aspiring  waters,  which,  having  caught 
the  light  of  heaven,  descends  in  genial  dews ;  but  a  deep,  and  per- 
manent, and  perpetual  stream,  to  Irrigate  ihc  whole  land? 

Undoubtedly  vast  and  honourable  exertions  Lave  been  made. 
The  subscription  raised  by  the  National  Society,  and  that  In  a 
compamlively  Hmit«d  perind,  for  the  wants  of  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts  alone,  amounted  to  ISiO.OOO/.  But  it  cannot 
be  disguised  that  this  subscription  was  raised  under  cireumstnncps 
which  CDinbinpd  nther  and  yerj  stirring  motives  with  those  of  pure 
ChrisLiaa  benevolence.  It  was  a  slrons;  combined  Conservative 
measure,  singularly  well-timed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  National 
Society,  at  a  moment  of  hope  and  nalioniil  confidence.  Sus- 
picions, we  ask  not  now  whether  justly  nr  unjustly  grounded,  had 
long  been  disseminaled  itf  designs  hostile  to  the  Church,  By 
some  it  was  thought  pirditically  prudent,  while  others  regarded  it 
as  a  Christian  duty,  to  frtistrate  some  mysterious  apprehended 
measure  for  the  assumption  of  the  whole  education  of  the  lanrl  by 
one  party,  and  that  supjiosed  not  the  most  friendly  to  the  Esta- 
blishment. But  ooWf  with  the  Conservative  party  hrokrn  and 
disheartened — with  one  great  secliiin  anticipating  the  all  but  ruin 
of  the  landed  interest,  falling  rentSj  encumbered  estates,  undi- 
inioisbed  burthens,  dwindling  incomes — while  the  heads  of  another 
lie  under  the  suspicion  of  adopting  the  jiolicy  d  those  now  in 
power  as  to  (inter  alia)  all  educational  (jueslions, — their  Com- 
mittee 
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jniltee  of  the  Privy  Council  adhering  to  the  same  rules,  the  Irish 
KJucation  openly  espoused,  tmt\,  mnrc  than  this,  what  have  been 
called  the  'godless  coIleg"es*  fuunded  in  Ireland: — under  such 
circumstances,  can  we  hope  for  a  consecutive  succession  of  these 
outbreaks  of  charily,  so  as  to  keep  op  that  fund  to  the  demands 
which  multiply  upon  it ;  so  as  even  to  maintain  the  machinery 
which  it  has  set  in  motion ;  to  keep  the  schools  in  activity  which 
it  bss  buiSl;  to  retain  the  masters,  whom  it  Las  tr3ined>  m  iU  ser- 
vice by  proper  stipends? 

But  is  thiis,  or  any  sum  which  the  Church  can  raise,  in  the  re- 
motest degree  adequate  to  the  public  cxig'enctcs?  We  are  not  so 
prodigal  as  Dr.  Hook,  and  hesilale,  we  acknowledge,  lo  call  upon 
the  bishops  to  throw  their  whole  tevenue*  into  the  educational 
fund.     Hear  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  ; — 

'  If  the  Church  has  a  right  to  demand  protection  from  the  State,  (he 
State  has  an  equal  right  to  demand  of  the  Church  that,  with  her  ample 
endowments,  she  should  make  provision  for  her  wauts  without 'seeking 
grants  from  the  public  funds,  which  B.re  raised  by  tbe  taxation  of  &.1I  the 
people.  I  think  that  our  colonial  bishops  ought  to  be  supported,  not 
merely  by  private  Eub&criptions,  but  by  the  more  wealthy  bichi^ps  at 
home:  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  certainly  no  right  to  make  a 
demand  fur  such  a  purpose  upon  the  Stale.  And  if  the  Church  of  Kng- 
land  claims  a  right  lo  the  exclusive  education  of  the  people,  it  becomes 
her  duty  to  seek  lo  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  funds  required,  by  appro- 
priating her  property  lo  this  purpose.  Our  bishops  are,  on  (his  princt- 
■phy  bound  to  go  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  seek  powers  from  the 
legislature  to  sell  their  estates,  imd  their  example  should  be  followed  Ijy 
the  more  opulent  of  the  inferior  clergy.  The  lielp  of  the  laity  would  be 
then  EuiScient.  It  would  be  better  for  the  Church  to  have  a  pauperised 
hierarchy  than  »n  uneducated  people ;  and  never  could  the  hierarchy  be 
more  respectable  than  when  pauperised  in  Buch  a  cause,' — p.  39. 

We  confess,  indeed,  that  we  wish  that  the  bishops  bad  not  sg 
carefully  provided,  by  a  sepnrate  net,  thai  no  part  of  the  episcopal 
revenues  should  bo  devoted  to  eny  but  episcopal  uses.  The 
multiplication  of  episcopal  sees  we  hold  lo  be  a  mnst  desirable 
measure — after  the  multipliratioii  of  adequately  remunerated 
clerfTyinen  in  all  the  great  town*  end  country  villages,  at  least  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  One  episcopal  endowment  of  5000/. 
n-ycar  would  maintain  ten  rectors:  in  the  most  indigent  and  popu- 
lous towns  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  till  we  hear  uf  BOUie  one  bishop 
(we  couhl  name  many  of  the  working  clergy,  overwroufjht  in  the 
prime  of  life  by  over-excitement  and  anxiety,  and  failing  through 
premature  old  ape) — of  some  devoted  prelate,  not  allowed  to  pass 
away  by  a  dignified  decline  of  life — we  must  sug^gest  the  ^>ri'or 
claim  of  the  people  to  a  more  numerous  body  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
that  clergy  lo  a  reward  more  worthy  of  their  exertions.  The  ge- 
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neral  mendicancy  of  the  hierarchy,  as  well  at  of  the  rest  of  the 
clergy,  we  should  agree  with  Dr.  Hooli,  could  not  be  embraced 
in  a  better  cause ;  yet,  in  gotnl  truth,  we  cannot  but  think,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  a  clever  writer  on  another  point,  that  something 
of  the  spirit  of  his  uncle  Theodore  must  have  crossed  the  thoughlj 
and  kindled  up  ibc  countenaDce  of  Dr.  Hook,  when  he  penned 
that  senlerce. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  anxious  inqtiiry — Can  the  Church, 
by  any  new  appeal  to  her  sons  at  large — by  any  amount  of  ihat 
misorahle  syslem  of  charitable  mendicancy,  described  with  so 
much  spirit  and  truth  by  Dr.  Hook,  so  humiliating^  so  dishearten- 
ing-, so  harassing  to  the  iDdividual — can  she  so  hope  to  supply  not 
merely  the  actual  but  the  yearly  Lncreastng  dcin»nds  I  Wlial 
Las  she  to  provide?  The  erection  and  maintenance  of  schools 
in  all  the  desolate  places  of  the  land  ;  and  the  power  of  following', 
a»  it  were,  the  population  with  schools  into  whatever  quarters 
it  may  spread;  the  Normal  Instruction  of  Schoolmasters  (that 
which  it  has  so  well  beg'un,  but  on  a  Scale  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  country,  at  Stanley-grove,  Baltersea,  York, 
Chester,  Salisbury)  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  up  a  constant 
succession  of  competent  instructors  on  demand  ;  and,  finally,  that 
without  which  the  two  former  are  but  an  idle  waste  either  of  pri- 
vate benevolence  or  public  expenditure,  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion for  men  to  whom  so  important  and  sacred  a  charge  is 
entrusted — a  remuneration  which  will  maintain  the  respectability 
of  their  position,  keep  them  from  losing  their  influence  through 
embarrassment  or  debt  (a  case  too  common  either  from  improvi- 
dent or  unavoidable  expenditure^,  and,  above  all,  prevent  them 
from  being  drawn  aside  to  easier  and  more  lucrative  occupa- 
tions, which  are  constantly  bidding  for  steady  and  well -instructed 
men,  for  men  precisely  of  the  class  and  character  best  suited 
for  teachers  in  scUooU  for  the  pour>  But  of  this  more  here- 
after. 

Let  us  Calmly  Consider,  that  it  is  not  now  an  abstract  speculative 
question  as  to  who  miglit  to  be  empowered  to  educate  the  poor, 
but  who  can  be?  It  is  past  the  lime  for  the  lofiy  ideal,  so  in- 
geniously wrought  out  by  Mr.  Maurice  in  his  Lectures  on  Educft- 
lion,  which  iluats  before  the  imagination  of  l\tr.  Derwent  Coleridge, 
and  which  has  animated  some  young  laymen  to  devote  almost  their 
whole  time,  ivitb  such  generous  diligence,  to  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  Church  education.  Does  the  most  enthusiastic^ 
having  at  all  studied  the  question,  suppose  that,  unassisted,  ihp 
Church  can  achieve  this  great  work  ?  Or  does  any  man  whw 
sinccrefy  venerates. the  Church,  sincerely  believe  also  that  real 
Church  educatioa  will  Hot  be  befriended  rather  than  impeded 
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by  secular  «iliicatbn — ot  edtic&tian  but  to  a  certain  extent  im- 
prc^nalCTl  wilh  reli^-bn,  which  is  all  that  the  State  can  offer  ? 

Can  Dissent  accomplisli  ibal  which  the  Church  is  abligeil 
to  leave  undone?  Dissent  may  multiply  its  SunJay-schools; 
but  an  education  oF  Sunday-schoola  will  not  fill  up  the  void. 
Of  the  resources  of  the  Dissenlcrs,  of  iheir  e^lucallonal  sta- 
tistics, wc  have  no  ckar  information;  and,  as  it  appears,  among 
the  most  respectable  and  hest  informctl  Dissenters,  there  is  the 
greatest  difference  of  fipioiwn  as  to  the  esteut  of  their  powers. 
We  have  read  with  treent  care  and  interest  the  able  and,  it 
iiUodld  teetn,  honest  Report  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher  on  Bixty^ 
three  IBrltish  schooils,  aided  by  puhlic  grants.  Of  these,  one — 
tbat  of  CarHsle — was,  in  its  orig:in  at  least,  a  Church  school ;  that 
al  jVIyjjielh  is  an  ancient  endowed  Bchool ;  seven  me  now  only 
open  as  Sunday-SL'h^Jiils;  oneis  extinct.  Among  the  most  flourish- 
ing^ scf'm  to  be  tho^e  in  Bolton  and  in  Warring-ton,  towns  in  which 
Church  education  is  conducted  with  remarkable  zeal  and  success. 
Mr.  Fletcher  dwells  with  proper  eatisfactton  on  the  liberal  efforts 
made  in  many  instances  fur  the  erection  of  schooli.  '  Wc  have 
every  150/,— the  averape  of  ihe  suras  panted  by  Government — 
calling  forlii  400^. — the  average  of  the  sums  subscribed  locally. 
But.'  he  adds,  '  the  proper  mainteoance  of  ihe  school  is  ibe  real 
(UQicully.'  The  penurious  and  unsaiisfactory  character  of  nearly 
the  whole  statemtnl,  on  this  head,  ns  compared  with  the  libernlity 
of  the  expenditure  in  buildings,  is  very  remailtable.  In  truth  the 
masters  are  miserably  underpaid;  they  arc  unprovided  wilh  proper 
ni^sistaDcc.  "Some  there  are  who  pursue  ihejr  labuiirs  in  a  mis- 
siunavy  »pirit ;  nearly  nil  are  men  of  serious  character  and  sincere 
devotion  to  their  duties  ;  but  without  greater  encouragement  from 
the  friends  and  promoters  of  the  8cho^ll9  generally,  the  teachers 
must  he  more  than  human  if  ibey  are  found  universally  equal  to 
that  amount  of  exertion  which  is  required  to  fill  tli«r  *ever&l 
little  realms  thrttughout  wilh  a  truly  active  and  healLhi'ul  life.' — 
Seport  of  Committee  of  Council,  1844,  pp.  4?!,  2. 

Such,  by  their  own  showing,  are  their  own  resources  and  pro- 
specti.  We  need  not  dwell  on  their  recetit  demonstrations  as  to 
the  great  question  now  in  hand.  If  we  lufjked  on  Dissent  with  a 
pure  and  perfect  hostility  ;  if  we  were  of  those  stern  and  inflexible 
Churchmen  who  consider  any  one  out  of  our  pale  whi>  dares  to 
teach  the  simpledt  elements  of  Christiaja  truth,  in  the  most  igno- 
rant und  neglected  qunrler  of  the  land,  aa  a  sinful  usur]>er  of  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  clergy^— as  a  Korah.  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  fire— <ir  an  Uzzali,  |o  be  paUied  by  lUe  indignant  Ark  which 
he  had  impiously  dared  to  touch  ;  if  we  bad  no  commisera-lion  for 
ihuse  who  have  maintained  the  principles  of  hereditary  dissent,  or 
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those  who  have  joined  the  Meetings  because  ihcre  they  have  fell 
the  first  real  ycarning-s  for  spiritual  truih; — ihen,  indeed,  we 
should  beholil  with  complacent  saLisfacuon  the  Dissenters  of 
England  setting  themselves  in  srmy  a^ain&t  the  education  of  the 
people— at  once  belyiog  all  their  lofty  boasts  of  superior  liberality, 
and  condemning  theoiselvps — as  preferring-  the  narrow  interests  of 
Seclarinnism  lo  the  propag-fition  of  a  itinre  genersd  and  enliehienecl 
Christianity.  Kren  Mr.  Buiiies,  we  think,  ivilh  all  his  iugcnuily 
and  eloquence,  will  hardly  furnish  them  wiih  a  plea  which  will 
avail  at  ihe  bar  of  sound  nnd  dispassiiinnle  rea&on,  of  British 
patriotism,  of  Evangelic  charity,  or  even  of  public  opinion. 

We  write  as  avowed  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  We 
will  not  dJsguiise  our  Jeep  conviction  that  the  promobon  of  edu- 
cation is  the  interest  as  ncll  as  the  duly  of  nil  wise  Churehjnen. 
The  advancpment  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and  intelligence 
will  be.asall  Cbristinns  must  hope  and  believe,  their  advancement 
in  sound  religion ;  and  as  we  conscientiously  believe  sound  relipon 
to  be  most  purelya'^d  genersHytaught  in  the  Ksiablisbed  Church, 
so  we  Ibink  that  by  t bis  fair  and  legitimate  means,  capecinlly  if 
she  at  once  boldlv  and  generously  embark  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  the  Church  wUl  gain  infinitely  in  Btren(Tth-  U  we  are 
wrong,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Church ;  it  would  be  iuiposBible 
lo  imagine  a  more  valid  argument  against  her  whole  system,  her 
authority,  a&  well  as  her  practice.  If  she  is  worsled  in  an  appeal 
lo  the  enlisrhlenmenl  and  cultivated  good  sense  of  her  people,  sbe 
is  tried  and  found  wanting.  Let  us  remember  that  (he  Church 
of  England  is  in  fact  such  an  appeal  to  the  inteliigcnce  of  man- 
kind. She  professes  to  dispense  with  the  high  imaginative  and 
setisuous  excitements  of  one  form  of  Christian  faith;  with  the 
passionate  and,  what  she  considers,  unftpiritual  agitations  of  the 
animal  spirits,  the  cm.olionnlism,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  other. 
With  that  ])art  of  an  uneducated  people  which  still  admits  her 
authority,  she  may  maintain  her  |;round  ;  hut  with  an  unc'ducatcd 
people  where  that  authority  has  been  disturbed,  or  has  never  been 
acknowledgeil,  must  she  not  strive  in  vain  against  either  extreme^ 
and  be  least  successful  where  opposed  by  the  strongest  and  worst 
fanaticism  ? 

With  Dr.  Hook,  we  repudiate  the  attempt  to  irepan  the  children 
of  Dissenters  into  the  Churth  through  national  sclmols.  Such  is 
neither  tbe  aiiriF  nor  the  desire,  nor,  we  arc  assured,  the  j^eu^ral 
result  of  the  more  liberal  practice  of  those  managers  of  national 
schools,  who  refuse  to  close  Iheir  doors  on  Ihe  children  of  Dissen- 
ters. We  shall  suggest  some  further  reasons  for  our  preference  of 
the  more  liberal  course  on  these  points;  but,  in  the  first  place,  we 
greully  question  the  effect  of  attendance  on  a  miscd  school  in 
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changing  the  belier  of  the  scholars.  Wc  have  been  itiformed, 
and  on  the  hifrhest  authority,  that  in  till  the  Irish  education  schools 
there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  uf  convcrsinn  from  Protest^ 
aniism  (o  Roman  Cathnlicism,  or  of  Roman  CalhoUdsm  lo  Pro- 
testantism, through  the  schools.  No  such  complaint  undoubtedly 
has  been  made  to  the  ruling'  powers,  and  such  complainis,  wc  feel 
sure,  Would  travel  fast  enoug;h  on  the  electric  telegraph  of  Irish  re- 
ligious jealousy,  if  they  had  any  ground.  But,  secondly,  the  iran- 
quillity  with  which  Dr.  Hook  assumes  that  in  his  narrower  interpre- 
tation of  the  terms  of  union  wilh  the  National  Society  (^Letter,  pp. 
54-57)  he  alone  mainlalns  Church  principles,  while  archdeacons 
and  bishops — even  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself — are 
sacrificing  on  ihe  altar  of  that  goddess  ofreason.  Expediency,  would 
be  amusingf  if  it  did  not  tend  lo  give  offence,  and  so  to  damage  his 
cause.  Dr.  Hoifk  would  do  belter  to  answer  the  grave  and  Well- 
weighed  argumeckls  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  instead  of  disaiissing 
Ihem  wjlh  this  cool  assumption  of  exclusive  principle. 

But  we  gladly  return  to  points  on  which  we  ogree  with  ibe 
vicar  of  Leeds. 

Sooner  or  later,  popular  education  must  bean  affairorthc  Slate; 
— of  the  St3te,  not  merely  as  making  grants  to  different  societies, 
and  demanding  the  right  of  inspection  over  schools  which  receive 
such  grants ;  but  as  establishing  some  system  adminisleretl  by  art 
efficient  and  responsible  board  (a  department,  if  it  shall  seem 
most  convenient,  of  the  Privy  Council),  for  providing  masters  to 
work  on  some  wel!-m»tured  plans,  wilh  books  under  a  jiropcr  su- 
pervision, and  paid,  at  least  in  great  part,  by  the  Stale,  or  by  com- 
pulsoiy  and  equal  local  assessments.  The  schoolmaster  must  be- 
come a  public  functionary,  dul^  tjuBlified  for  his  officef  and  uader 
due  control.  We  would  not  alarm  our  new  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchecjuer  with  a  peremptory  and  immedialc  demand,  according 
lo  Dr.  Hook's  calculation,  of  upwards  of  eight  millions  for  the 
erection  of  schools,  and  ljl41,57H.  from  annual  grants  or  local 
taxation.  The  Stale  Education  may  well  condescend  to  be  at  first 
supplementary ;  let  it  content  itself  with  at  first  organising  its 
schools  where  those  of  the  Church  and  of  Dissent  are  notoriously 
and  confessedly  inadequate^with  no  encroaching  rivalry  Upon 
schools  which  are  even  tolerably  managed  ;.  and  even  under  these 
restrictions  it  will  find,  we  are  persuaded,  ample  scope,  without 
collision  with  any  actual  establishment,  fairly  to  test  its  beneficial 
nperation  ;  while  its  gradual  introduction  (and  gradual  it  must  he, 
for  it  has  not  only  its  schools  to  builds  but  a  far  more  slow  and 
tedious  operation,  its  masters  to  select  and  train)  will  certainly 
ho  more  convenient  for  the  finances  of  the  country. 

Now  before  we  inquire  into  the  terms  on  which  the  Stale  should 
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offwr  educalion  to  tlie  people,  or  the  nature  of  the  education  to  be 
given  in  the  Stale  ScbtxiU,  we  are  desirous  of  tepealitig-  our 
strong  conviction,  that — however  clamorous  ihe  arg^umenlaUve 
opposition  lo  such  measures,  however  the  machinery  of  pcliiiuning, 
which  is  now  bwugliE  (o  sucU  perfection,  may  at  first  work  against 
the  government  which  shall  deliheratelj'  take  its  stand  on  broail 
and  generous  principles,  and  be  above  the  cowardice  of  shrinking 
from  the  enforcement  pf  those  principles — even  the  religious 
obatacleG,  were  but  the  work  once  actually  begun  in  a  fair,  con- 
ciliatory, and  equitable  spirit,  would  be  far  less  than  is  appre- 
hended on  all  sides.  The  Slate — tlie  public,  of  which  the  State 
is  the  representative — must  lake  a  lofty  ground.  With  the  moat 
respectful  and  grateful  confidence  in  the  exertions  of  the  Church 
— with  the  most  frank  and  cordial  admission  of  the  rights  and 
of  the  services  of  the  Dissenters — the  State  must  deliberately 
deterinide  no  loager  to  look  on,  and,  while  the  two  parties  are 
disputing  whether  the  people  shall  be  brought  up  as  churchmen 
or  dissenters,  leave  them,  in  vast  and  accumulating  numbers, 
heathens,  or  n'orse  than  heathens. 

We  sye  persuaded  that  there  is  a  great  fallacy  in  this  common 
statement,  which  divides  the  people  of  England,  with  reference  to 
the  great  question  before  O-^,  into  churchmen  and  disseDter&:  we 
doubt  nhether  these  parties, — we  mean  the  establishment  and  the 
organised  dissenting  com  muni  ties,  including  the  VVesIeyan  metho- 
disls, — speak  the  full  voice  of  the  nation,  especially  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people, 

In  the  first  pkcc,  there  is  that  vast  multitude,  whom  it  would 
be  utter  mockery  to  call  Christian  churchmen  or  Christian 
dissenters  ;  men  and  families  that  have  no  connectiim  with 
any  religious  body;  who,  in  courtesy,  perhaps,  as  not  havinii^ 
religion  enough  even  to  diSer  with  others  about  it,  are  adjudi- 
cated to  the  care  of  the  Church :  but  who  are  unapproachable 
and  unapproBched  by  the  most  vigiUnt  and  aggressive  pastoral 
superintendence — even  if  such  superinlendcnce  is  not  an  abso' 
lute  impossibility,  from  its  utter  inadequacy  to  the  amount  of 
£c>iils  under  its  charge,  We  dare  not  Calculate  the  number  of 
those  to  whom  there  is  significant  allusion  in  the  gcntlehearlcd 
and  observant,  if  not  very  systematic  or  business-like  Report 
of  Mr,  Walkins — those  who  are  regardless  of  the  education  of 
their  children,  'not  so  frequently  from  abject  poverty,  a»  from 
niter  carelessness,  and  almost  inconceivable  indiHerencc  to  every- 
thing beyond  the  concerns  of  the  merely  animal  life.  There  is,  I 
am  convinced,  a  depth  here  which  we  have  not  fathomed  ;  but  it 
is  one  on  which  it  will  be  well  to  look'  (p.  270).  There  is  nest 
that  teeming  class,    for  which  Ihe    Ragged   bchools  have    been 
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formed  in  the  mclropolis— bcIiooIs  wliich  might,  perhaps,  under  a 
linppier  nnniG,  belter  commend  ihc  benevolence  of  iheir  Ibunders- 
Tliift  i:las»,  we  fear,  ihe  cbildren  of  (lie  very  lowest — stuially, 
irmrallv.  'lie  lowest  of  the  people — is  fearlully  abundant  in  all  our 
luLfie  lowiis.  it  niiiy  be  supposed  that  siijne  compulskni  will  be 
nccossiii-y  to  Iiriuf;  this  cliass  under  the  diiSLijdine  of  the  bcliuol  ; 
but  wc  will  be  driven  only  by  ciimpuUion  to  ctitnpuULon  ;  we  even 
lepudiule  ilie  mild  coercion  eug'^ested  by  Dr.  Hook — that  the 
jounn^  pilferer  or  vagabond  shtJtild  be  eouiniitlcd  to  the  scbtjol 
itiglcnd  of  to  Ihe  jail  or  the  treadmill.  'J"be  icliool  must  Slill  be  a 
]>rivilego  ;  it  must  be  filled  tbrouffb  persuasion,  and  that  persun.- 
sion  must  work  on  the  better  fcebncrg,  not  intliet  cidutntion  as  a 
punishment.  The  beadle  and  the  cotiHtable  must  have  nothing  to 
do  either  willi  tUo  managemenl  or  with  tho  recruiting  of  our 
pUcea  of  education:. 

But  with  regard  lo  the  points  wbicli  divide  rig'id  Churchmen 
and  Lonedeiitious  Dissenters,  there  is,  we  nre  assured,  a  *'erv 
large  floatinE;  mass,  which,  tbou|;li  in  their  bubils,  and  many  we 
iru^l  in  their  hearts,  very  religious  (some,  indeed,  of  the  higbe:>t 
religious  pretension),  yet  bang  quite  loosely  on  the  Chureu.  and 
as  loosely  on  what  is  callpd  the  dissenting  interest.  And  the  fact 
is,  that  parents  of  this  cluss — whether  wisely  or  not — ^we  du  not 
now  CjUEBtion  whether  lliey  are  iiilluenced  by  a  bifty  Cbristinn 
libKrahly,  or  a  dixit  indifference  to  important  diiBlinclions ; — but 
tlie  plain  fact  is,  that  if  it  be  a  ^und  school,  if  the  children  be  well 
taught,  if  tlioy  seem  to  acquire  orderly  habits,  if  they  become 
ttlinehed  to  the  ieacbers,  parents  of  Ibis  description  are  alU)getber 
regardless  as  lo  llic  tenets,  whether  those  of  Church  or  Dissent, 
enforced  in  the  school — whether  the  rhildren  g;o  lo  the  church 
or  to  the  meetiiifi.  Nur  is  this  the  case  merely  with  tbo^  whose 
own  reliiriouK  habits  arc  equally  indifferent  ;  wo  must  count 
those — for  what  clerpyman  of  a  larg'e  parish  docs  not  iknow  many  ? 
— who  attend  the  church  in  the  morning,  the  nmvenii'i'le  in  Ibe 
evening',  perhaps  with  an  impartial  view  to  share  in  the  rival 
charities  of  each  ;  other*  %vho,  if  the  morning  or  evening  preacbef 
in  (be  chore!)  be  n.  popular  one,  attend  that  service  with  the  utmost 
regularity — and  are  found  widi  no  less  punctuality  at  the  other 
service  (especially  if  it  be  at  a  convenient  hour)  tn  the  chapel ; — 
who,  if  tiie  Wesleyan  preach  on  the  Thursday  evening,  and  the 
Independent  on  the  Tuesday,  and  the  Rector  on  the  Friday, 
hold  it  a  sin  not  to  'ctlify*  under  each; — nay,  nlio,  if  each  be 
Vehement  or  impassioned,  do  not  detect,  or  at  all  regard,  Ihe 
most  antagonistic  tloctrines — in  whose  religious  temperament  the 
Human  punch  of  Pusejism  mingles  up  witli  the  alcohol  of  Calvin- 
ism.   These  last,  no  doubt,  arc  extreme  cases.    iJut  the  undeniahla 
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truth  is,  tliat  a  large  propnrttnn  of  the  people  are  cglher,  as  may  be 
Ihoug^ht,  so  far  advanrcd  in  Hberaliiy  uf  opinion,  or  Lave  sunk  to 
so  low  ai)  appreciation  of  impcjrtant  religious  Jifferences,  tliat  ihey 
seem  lo  coiiaider  a  good  cilucation  for  lUieir  children  of  mucli 
g;rcaler  imporlaoco  than  any  difTercnce  of  sect.  We  hove  known 
many  inslances  (and  we  write  fniin  nu  nmflneil  experience)  in 
whii'li  even  the  more  ri^id  Dissenter  (rigid  as  to  lii^  own  habits 
and  prai-tice)  will  ntil  Bcrup]e  to  risk  \u%  fluid  in  an  endowed 
sctiunl,  if  tUnl  eiuluwfd  scboid  be  welt  cmulucied,  anil  offer  cun- 
Biderable  advanlagea.  He  is  well  aware  that,  perhaps  hy  its 
charter,  at  least  by  its  practice,  the  children  arc  brought  up  m  the 
jirinciples,  and  are  regiilar  attendants  on  the  services  of  the  CliuiL-b, 
itistructed  in  the  CaiecLtsm,  and  id  some  Cases  apprenticed  only 
lo  Churchmen.  With  sthtne  lliia  may  imply  ^rcat  laxity  i)f  con^ 
science^  an  unprincipled  love  of  advantage  in  the  Diasenler  ;  but 
We  cannot  but  think  that  it  jnay  often  deserve  a  more  cbariiublc 
conatruelion.  Parental  fondness  may  combine  with  real  superi- 
ority of  uiind  to  show  that  the  difference  after  all  is  not  so  vital ; 
Ibe  Dissenter  maythink  that  his  child  uwy  find  bis  way  to  heaven, 
well  educated,  even  throufjh  the  Church.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
inBnile  ilivisiunsandsubdivisirms  among'  the  dissenters  tUcmisclves, 
may  tend  on  the  whole  to  promote  this  ivhcUier  desirable  or  blame- 
worthy apathy.  If  they  occasionally  excite  much  acrimonyj  they 
must  elUo  produce  mutual  tuleralion.  Those  who  have  ihcmaelves 
embraced  disjient,  having  been  Cburcbmcn,  or  bare  changed  from 
one  form  ni  disaent  to  another,  may  at  first  be  hurt  and  anp*}  if 
their  children  either  recede  to  the  Church,  or  enrol  themselves 
in  onolber  sect ;  yet  no  calmer  reflection  they  can  hardly  refuse 
that  liberty  lo  others  wbieb  they  have  themselves  aaserled. 
Among  tbem,  one  teacher  has  as  much  authority  as  another;  and 
ihc  plea  of  conscious  and  iafeU  improvement  under  one  more 
than  another,  t6  an  argument  ag'ainst  which  they  at  IcEist  have  no 
answer.  In  fut-t,  thia  mutual  toleratiua  is  the  vital  principle  of 
the  voluntary  system. 

All  this  indeed  we  write,  not,  as  we  have  Said,  K'^'ing  any  opinion 
as  to  the  heuUhfulncss  or  otherwise  of  the  rehglous  mind  of  the 
country  in  this  respect,  but  simply  to  show  that  good  schools,  even 
though  they  do  not  teach  die  distinctive  religious  tenets  of  parents, 
though  they  teach  avowedly,  yet  frankly,  earnestly,  consistently, 
tenets  different  from  those  of  ibc  parent,  are  acceptable  to  a  large 
proporlioTi  of  that  class  for  whom  alone  the  Slate  can  be  justified 
in  providing  education  at  die  public  cost.  lie  this,  however,  as  it 
may.  The  State,  according  to  the  cxisling  constitution  of  these 
realms,  can  make  no  csclusivc  grants  from  the  public  purse. 
Her  Majesty  is  the  sovereign  of  her  whole  pt*()ple,  whatever  their 
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religiouB  crceJ.  Parliament  Tepfesetlls  alike  ihe  Cburcliman,  the 
Romaa  CatUcjlic,  iLe  Independent,  the  Uniurian.  Revenue 
raised  for  purposes  of  educaiionf  whellier  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund  or  by  lucal  Dsscssmenl,  is  paid  alike  by  the  Archbishitp 
of  Canterbury  and  the  follower  of  Johanna  Soulhcote.  Our 
Churehmanship,  Indeed,  Is  not  so  haughtily  independent  as  tliat 
of  Dr.  Hook.  We  are  nut  disposed  to  cut  the  last  ct>rd3  of 
legislative  cnnnection  which  unite  u&  to  the  Slate.  We  think 
that  we  discern  {jreal  benefit,  and  neither  injustice  nor  disadvan- 
tage, cither  to  Church  or  State,  in  the  tenure  by  which,  as  we 
eonceive,  that  grrat  corporation,  the  Church,  maintains  her  rights 
and  property.  Dr.  HiHik's  historical  view  of  this  alliance  is  to 
us  utterly  incomprehensible,  or  at  iisue  with  ail  history.  We 
would  still  maintain  the  fabric  of  our  churches  nt  iht;  public 
expense,  on  precisely  the  fiame  principle  (ihnugh  it  must  of 
necessity  be  on  different  comUtions)  that  vre  would  build  schools 
for  popular  education.*  The  church  bein^  a  place  exclusively 
for  religiouft  ivi>rsllip  iind  instruction,  that  worship  and  inslruCtuin 
cannot  possibly  be  given  but  under  certain  forms.  Her  creed 
may  or  may  not  he  too  narrow,  or  her  system  of  tefkchin»  too 
peculiar;  but  creed  and  system  there  must  be.  We  bold  it  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  State  to  provide  for  every  poor  man  who 
cannot  provide  it  for  himself,  a  church,  in  which  be  may  worship 
God ;  a  teacher  who  may  instruct  bim  in  the  Hcvebition  of  Gixi. 
But  the  school  has  a  mingled  function:  not  merely  docs  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  leaching  bear  no  relation  to  religion,  or  even  to 
mornls,  but  even  its  first  elementary  processes  of  all  kinds  (tliougb 
sound  morals  and  religion  should  of  course  be  their  ultimate  aim) 
are  not  essetiually  religious.  Children  are  taught  not  necessarily 
to  read  the  Bible,  but  tt>  read,  in  order  that  they  may  read  the 
Bible.  Profane  books  teach  spelling  as  well  as  religious  tracts  ; 
there  is  no  test  of  reli^ous  opinion  in  the  Rule  of  Three.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  believe,  in  infant  schools,  where  nothing  is  taught 

*  We  wttli  the  ijiiettloti  of  Church- rules  w«re  taken  up  in  lliii  li|;lil.  We  are  nnt 
aJVniit  to  lay  <\i}vjt  two  lioiple  axioms,  which  W  lutne  in^r  lauiid  ItaJical,  lu  otlivM 
nhiil  i« 'CalteU  P'uMjiie  1 — I.  The  Stat-e  it  HkidhiI  lo  |i<4vi'il£  cliuicb  acu>mm(Hlaiic>n 
fur  tho  poor  :  tHertffore  no  churctj  iball  be  entitled  lo  levy  n  chiircli-rat«  where  tbeie  u 
itot  lomi!  fail  prupudLoa  afiittiflgs  set  apart  lor  (lie  puur. — 2,  All  peitaiu  whu  ciivet  the 
(liitinctiDn  or  conreuiencfi  pf  lepnTalp  uccijii)iiind4ti<]ii)  in  the  cl)uri;li  i\i^\l  |U>7  tor  their 
privilege :  eicry  niclweil  pew  ur  npptoiJiialed  aitLing  ihall  be  held  wily  on  s  titeii  Tent. 
Q'he  lint  nile  eniitinM  the  chuich-caie  excliuivety  (o  the  pittpef  waii  i  It'll  ah  cd  uf  the 
tahtic.  All  paiiichiiil  burdeiu  now  iuiprnpeil^-  cliargBil  on  clmrclj-ralei  iliould  be 
thrown  on  th*  iiarochiij  ruiisU.  PiuvLjwci  might  (o  be  niiul»  Im',  liie  churchei  Iming 
nllawcd  to  full  out  of  tv^uir,  n  h»vy  mte  (huuld  tx  levied  at  oii^  uek  tini'e,  p?rlii]a 
OH  IMW  eiuurrt  into  tlie  jiarldili,  S^tfy  cbu^ch  duiulil  b^  aMUiiall}-  iUrveynl  liy  aMucIt 
anil  cumiiclmt  perioiu.  The  leujiiil  mla  would  futiiiilj  a  rmid.  fur  (he  ofiiiiinr;  rx- 
jimiiei  uf  piblic  wuifhip;  ftud  thiifLiiul,  oa  li!i-ied  n-gm  ihi;  W(/r(liip^en  in  the  church, 
■liuLild  be  under  l\mi  cxclii««c  iaatui.gcm«ul. 
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or  ought  to  be  taugliL  but  the  simplest  rudiinpnls,  where!  the  ^reat 
objfPt  is  Xq  leach  tbe  habit  of  learning,  to  cullivate  the  lively  attrl 
cheerful  disposition,  to  (|i]ilcken  {\t  is  cruelty  and  M*ickednes»  to 
over-force)  the  inteJlignnce,  there  has  never  appeared  aiiv  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  minwlinfr  together  the  clillUrcil  of  e.Vcty  class  in 
the  reli°:iuu$  community. 

The  Slate,  then,  being;  absolutely  precluded  from  all  partial  as- 
sig;nmcnt  of  its  funds  fyr  the  benefit  of  one  religious  coinmunJly, 
in  frsmLiig  n  plan  of  popular  education  must  take  one  of  two 
courses.  Either  it  must  exclude  religion  altoe:elher.  its  primary 
elements,  its  universal  irulbs,  its  feelings  and  affections,  from 
its  teaching;  its  whole  language  must  be  impartially  cold,  ami 
dry  on  all  subjects  which  involve  moral  considerations,  on  history, 
on  bicigrapb}',  as  on  oritlnnetic  or  algebra ;  it  must  leave  the 
whole  of  this  province  untouched,  unbroken,  to  Itio  religious 
teacher,  either  during^  the  afternoons  of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  the  whole  of  Sundays,  as  0r.  Hook  proposes;  or  it  must 
find  some  neulral  ground,  some  conciliatory  plan,  on  which  the 
Stale  teacher  may  inculcate  certain  paints  of  religion,  without 
givirtg  rational  offence  to  any,  Now,  though  We  are  fully  prepared 
for  the  contemptuous  disdain  with  which  our  distinccion  nill 
be  dismissed  by  some,  we  entreat  for  it  the  considcraUon  of 
the  dispassionate.  If  the  State  school  does  Hot  teach  religion, 
may  it  not  tench  re%i'ofMneM?  We  go  further,  conscious  of  our 
rashness  ;■ — can  the  religious  school,  or  does  it,  ordinariiy  and  ef- 
fectivehj  do  moref  Youth  is  tbe  period  fi^r  the  cultivation  of  the 
religious  alFections  ;  and  thrciugh  the  affections  alone  will  religion 
at  an  early  age  make  any  profound  impression.  The  most  im- 
portant truths  may  of  course,  like  everything  else,  be  learned  by 
rote ;  they  may  be  mechanically  repeated  by  the  memory ;  but  is 
this  ihal  for  which  we  are  nil  so  manfully  contending- — is  this 
teaching  religion  ?  Is  it  teaching  Church  principles  ?  Is  it  teaching 
Dissenting  principles?  Is  it  making  any  lasting  lodgment  in  the 
Dnind  ?  Is  it  casting  any  enduring  spell  on  those  convictions,  on 
those  habits  of  thought,  uf  feeling,  of  grateful  reminiscence,  or 
cunscientious  principle,  which  will  regulate  the  conduct  in  life? 
But  this  is  not  the  only  danger.  Is  the  stmctily  of  these  great 
truths  enforced  by  Xhx%  perpetual,  formal,  unfelt,  sLtll  less  under- 
stood, iteration  ?  Can — we  go  further  &till — 'can  their  Bolemnity 
be  maintaincil  against  this  desecrating  familiarity? 

It  is  remarkable  bow  quiet  experience  has  g^dually  learned 
the  lesson  of  gtHKl  sense.  In  all  good  modern  national  schools 
the  religious  instruction  which,  wllh  some  scanty  arithmetic,  once 
formed  the  whole  leaching,  has  graduslly  receded,  and  receded  till 
it  fills  but  a  still  contracting  space.      Profane  history,  geography, 
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gramraar,  cl}'mo!ogy,  the  higher  nrithmetic,  some  elementary 
science,  have  crept,  in  ami  encroaclnptl  on  what  was  eonsulpred 
not  mercl)'  the  iltjminant  but  the  sole  and  exclusive  stutlv.  VV'bat 
was  the  old  national  sclioal  ?  The  loAvesl  classes  began  to  rend 
and  spell  in  Scriptural  lessons  j  Ihev  rose  to  the  parables  and 
miracles  of  our  Lord;  then  through  Mrs.  Trimmer'a  successive 
selections;  then  lo  the  Bible.  It  was  the  sarac  with  the  Cale- 
chi&ni :  first  camo  the  broken  Catechism  ;  then  some  Catechisrn  in 
question  and  nnswer,  leamrd  by  rote  ;  then  the  Catechism  itself. 
tiay  after  dfiy,  year  after  year,  the  same  unvaried  lessons  in  llie 
same  unvaried  forms.  Did  Lbe  wise  friends  of  education,  did  ibe 
clergy,  find  this  a  satisfactory  aystem?  Did  it  make  the  children 
intelligent?  Did  it  make  them  religious?  Did  it  implant  in 
their  unthinking  unawakened  minda  the  importance  of  those  preat 
truths  which  ihcy  rehearsed  sometimes  with  such  complacent 
accuracy  ? 

Wo  make  no  attempt  to  elude  n  most  important  question,  on 
which  we  must  espect  the  whole  porcupine  back  of  popular  pre- 
judice to  bristle  up  in  an^y  eensitiveness,  and  shall  be  happy  if 
we  escape  the  random  shot  of  some  eitasperaled  tjuill.  Ot  all  the 
strange  illogical  hall  urinations  with  wbicb  the  public  mind  has 
allowed  itself  to  be  abused,  we  jnust  atknowledjre  that  the  ciiii- 
fusioii  between  the  p^reat  Protestant  principle  of  the  Bihh  and 
nothing  hut  the  Bible,  as  the  authoritative  groundwork  of  our 
religion,  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  the  one  achotil'book,  the 
reading- book,  the  parsing-book,  the  spelling-bonk — seems  lo  us 
the  very  strangest.  Here,  even  Dr.  Hook,  though  lie  agrpcs  with 
us  in  the  main,  seems  lo  have  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  bis  grain 
of  incense  l>cforc  what  we  should  have  expected  him  in  look  upon 
as  the  idol  of  Excler  Hall.  '  AboVc  nil  things,'  he  ivriles, 
'  selections  from  tbc  Bible,  as  mere  moral  lessons,  should  be 
avoided:'  and  ao  far,  though  for  other  reasons,  we  might  perhaps 
agree  with  Dr,  Hook,     But  he  proceeds  to  say  :— 

'  For  auch  flcleclionB  would  lead  to  some  of  those  couaequcnces,  from 
the  dread  of  which  the  opposition  to  a  Government  system  of  education 
ia  raised.  Such  a  proceeding  iscalciiUted  to  induce  children  and  their 
parents  to  euppcse,  that  instead  uf  defemnp;  to  the  Bihle  its  the  great 
Charier  uf  their  reli^io'n,  they  may  pick  and  choose  from  it  whatever  may 
coninieud  itself  (o  iheir  judgment,  rejecting  the  rest.  Every  religioua 
mun  is  jealous  of  that  IJilJle  which  has  been  ^ven  unto  uh  by  a  jealoua 
God ;  and  he  will  deprecate,  above  all  things,  the  notion  which  selections 
from  it  would  inculcate — that  it  ia  a  book  which  contains  some  tbings 
which  are  good,  but  many  that  are  ueekse,  and  other  things  which  may 
he  reji-cted.  This  wuulJ  be,  indeed,  to  lay  deep  the  fmmdaiiona  uf 
raiionfdism.  We  must  have  the  Bible,  and  the  whwlc  Bible,  or  no 
Bibtc.'~p.  69. 
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Now,  reiiUy,  to  rtur  huoiljlc  selves  this  does  appear  somewlidt 
abintelli^Lble.  What  clerg^inan,  what  (Jissenting  tciicUer,  what 
acWjImasler  in  the  higher  education,  what  father  of  a  family, 
does  not  select  passages  from  the  Blhle,  as  mote  eJifjing'  lo 
mature  age — bnw  mucli  the  rather  as  more  instructive  to  youth? 
Why,  the  Church  herself  authorises  selection:  she  does  not 
consider  the  miaute  statutes  of  Ihe  bouk  of  Leviticus,  qt  the 
mystic  visiutVB  of  the  Apocalypse,  suitable  for  her  con^ega- 
tionitl  services.  Is  not  the  New  Testament  of  deeper  import,  of 
more  full  sig-tiifiaLncc  to  the  Christian,  than  the  Old  ?  Would 
we  impress,  upon  the  hearts  of  our  children,  or  upon  our  own, 
with  the  same  solemn  freciuency,  with  the  same  inexhaustible 
though  ftolemn  iteration,  the  Sermon  on  the  Myunt  and  the  wars 
in  the  books  of  Kings?  Even  in  the  New  Testament,  would  not 
the  instructor  of  youth  dwell  more  perpetually  On  the  parables. 
and  the  precepts,  on  the  sorrowsi  on  the  sufferings,  on  the  death 
and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lnrd^  than  on  '  ihe  things  hard  to  he 
understood,'  hard  to  the  soundest  scholar  and  most  profound 
divine,  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul?  Pr,  Hook  cannot  be  in- 
Betuiblc  to  the  melancholy  absurdity  of  a  fact  in  part  of  a  Report 
which  he  has  quoted,  that  one  of  the  lower  classes  df  a  national 
school  were  found  reading^  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  t 

Does  iheii  this  perpetual,  even  if  not  indiscriminate,  use  oF  ihe 
Scriptures  as  a  school-book  accomplish  its  religious  purpose? 
Hear  the  Report  of  n  clerfjyman,  one  of  tlie  inspectors  of  schools, 
a  man,  it  should  seem,  of  strong  practical  sense  and  rational 
piety  :— 

'  Having  myself  examined  some  thotiBflTida  of  children,  whose  earlier 
Scriptural  inEtructiuu  is  comprised  in  thus  learning  to  read  [mecliia- 
nccally]  from  the  Scriptures,  I  can  etdtc,  as  tlie  result  of  my  experience, 
that  the  entire  acliool  DccupatiDn  o£  a  child  may  h»ve  been  the  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  yet  no  elemenfary  Scriptural  truths  haYe  been  stored 
up  in  hia  mind;  and  the  cliild  he  found  as  utterly  unacquainted  with 
the  subject  mutter  of  tiieir  simplest  narrntive  portions  aa  widi  their 
fundumental  Joctrinei.  Neverdieie^&a,  the  power  to  rend  them  fluendy 
may  have  been  ocquhed,  toj^ether  with  a  prompt  rccoguition  of  their 
pecuhar  furms  of  expreaeion,  and  an  abundant  faniUiHrity  with  tlieir 
Isn^age— a  familiarity  which,  wliilat  it  is  made  to  serve  no  useful 
purpose  of  iTisIruction,  tends,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  eicludc  from  the 
child's  mind  r  due  sense  of  their  authority,  to  obliterate  the  perception 
of  those  Bunctions  under  which  they  have  been  given,  and  to  diminish 
that  awe  with  which  it  ia  not  less  natural  than  il  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  received/ — The  Jict\  Henry  MoseUfs  Report  oh  SchooU  in 
the  Midland  liistrict,  Co rmcil  of  Education,  for  1844,  p.  521. 

In  some  quarters  Mr.  Noel  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  sus- 
picious authority  with  reftard  to  national  schools  ;  but  on  the  sub- 
ject 
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jeDt  of  ihe  Biblp,  as  the  one  book  for  all  purposes,  the  preju- 
dices of  his  pnrly.  however  softened  in  his  own  ealighlcned  miail, 
>yauhl  be  ihi;  other  waj;;  yet  hear  his  Report;— 

^  Both  in  rending  the  Scriptures,  to  the  monitors,  and  in  rejiealiinfithe 
Catecliism,  ihe  children  shnwed  a  m-irkcil  innLcention  and  wcciriiicsfl, 
occaeion&lly  varied,  when  the  mnater's  eye  was  not  upon  ihem,  hy 
tokens  of  u  roguiah  nicTritnent.  Wiih  the  very  best  intentions,  thoEC 
who  hare  adopted  the  Hyatem  of  the  National  School  Socieiy  have  in 
many  cases,  adnjitted  into  their  bcIiooIb  nothing  for  the  elder  children 
except  the  Biblcj  small  volumes  of  estracts  from  it,  and  the  Cateehiam  j 
and  the  effccia  eeem  to  me  to  he  moat  unforiunale.  All  the  hooka  on 
■ubjectB  with  which  children  are  moBt  faniilinr  being  excluded  from  the 
ecboola,  that  thirst  fur  vanely  which  for  the  wisest  purposes  has  been 
implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  minds  of  children,  finding  no  gratidca- 
tion,  their  faculties  are  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  they  sink  into  Bti 
inert  listtcssness.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  contrast  between  the  eager- 
ness of  the  childreu  in  a  well-taught  school  and  the  apathy  mani Tested 
in  moat  of  these  national  Echoola.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  effect  of 
making  the  Bible  the  only  eluss-book.  Being  thus  made  the  medium 
through  which  reading  and  spelling  are  tauglit,  it  becomes  asBociated  in 
their  minds  with  all  the  rebukes  and  punislimenta  Co  which  bad  reading 
or  fahe  epelUng,  or  inatleacion  in  class,  expose}  them;  and  it  is  welt  if, 
being  thus  used  fur  purposes  never  designed  it,  it  does  not  become  per- 
tnanently  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  irksome  and  repulsive.* 

On  this  latter  point  we  might  appeal  to  a  familiar,  but  to  those 
eilacated  in  our  public  schools,  very  forcible  illustration.  How 
many  years  docs  it  take  the  scholar  to  forget  the  wearisome  eisso- 
ciations  of  blundering,  construiingj  and  derivations,  and  questions 
about  accents,  and  particles^  before  he  can  attain  to  a  full  sense 
of  the  mnjesly  of  the  Iliad?  Byron  never  got  over  his  school 
aversion  to  Horace.  We  know  not  whether  with  this  view,  hut 
Milton,  if  we  remember,  would  teach  Latin  out  of  Cato  and 
Columella,  and  would  reserve  the  "divine  poets'  for  the  consum- 
mate scholar,  And  so,  ihat  we  may  restore  its  majesty,  t|$  au- 
lUoriCy.  its  sanctity  tu  the  Sible,  wc  must  not  withdraw  it  (God 
forbid  E)  from  general  circulation  among  the  mature,  but  from  its 
place  as  a  conimon  qchrjoL-book.  It  must  be  the  privilege  and 
difitinclion  of  the  highest  classes  to  be  fit  1o  read  it.  The  read- 
ing' should  be  conducted  in  a  grave  and  devotional  manner,. 
wilhtmt  afTcclation,  with  a  simple  but  innrked  reverence.  It 
might  be  hallowed  still  further  by  the  controlling  presence  of 
the  clergyman,  or  of  the  religious  teacher.  Neither  can  wo 
CDterUia  the  ultra- Protestant  dread  of  selections  for  purposes  of 
education.  The  Scripture  history,  the  history  of  mankind  as 
re^'caled  in  Scripture  (that,  wc  especially  mean,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment^, caubudl^  lie  prtseuLediu  &  clear  compreheo&ible  view 
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wUboul  ihein.  Wo  have  authority,  and  m  some  ilo^rce  ii  p^uiJc, 
fur  this  kind  of  selection  in  ihe  Proper  Lossoiis  of  the  Church 
for  the  Sundays,  which  are  manifcsily  intetideil  lo  pive  a  con- 
nected view  of  the  histor^^  of  redenipCioii ;  but  those  selcclions 
sliiiuld  in  Like  manner  be  guarded  from  undue,  and  what  we  fear 
1&  (i)ii  often  vulgarising  fomiliartLy. 

The  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  direct  inculcation  of  alt 
the  higher  reHgious  truths,  especially  the  more  awful  and  mys- 
terious articles  of  our  belief,  even  the  most  awful  and  mysterious 
of  all,  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour  (and  this  indeed  is  taught  in 
every  act  of  worship).  They  should  be  something  more  than  a 
cnmtnotx  lesson — something  more  than  avehiclefmr  elementary  in- 
struction. We  may  perhaps  look  back  here  also,  with  some  profit, 
to  what  appear  to  have  been  the  original  views  of  our  Church,  Of 
courie  her  founders  could  not  have  anticipated  in  those  dark 
times  the  rapid  advance  of  education;  hut  instruction  in  the 
Church  Catechism  waa  thought  sufficient  preparation  for  Con- 
firmation— and  CooBrmation  can  hardly  have  been  intended  to 
be  generally  administered  before  the  age  of  puberty.  We  now 
require  not  merely  the  simplest  commandments,  and  duties,  hut 
the  more  profound  and  polemic  questions,  from  children  of  ten, 
eighty  even  sis.  Is  this  precocious  enforcement  of  these  points> 
even  as  autborilativc  truths — this  porpetual  saturation  of  the  mind 
with  them  before  it  is  ripe  to  receive  them — wise  or  salutary  ? 
But  how  much  difficulty  is  removed  from  the  mixed  teaching  of 
children  from  different  communities,  if  the  doctrinal  part  occupy 
only  its  proper  space — that  space  during  which  it  can  bo  seri'ousii/ 
and  therefore iTnjrrw^i'ye/y  taught !  It  may  be  right  that  religion* 
education  should  fill  a  larger  portion  of  the  scanty  lime  which 
the  labouring  pour  can  afford  for  instrucLioUj  than  among  the 
wealthy.  In  girls'  schools  loo,  perhaps,  as  a  large  portion  of  their 
lime  is  properly  set  apart  foc  in&truction  in  needlework  and  less 
general  acquirements,  needful  for  their  station  and  duties,  the 
rule  sihould  be  somewhat  different  But,  why,  we  ask^  in  our 
great  public  schools,  even  under  the  recent  improvements  in  some, 
is  religion  content  with  its  day  or  with  its  hours,  while  it  leaves, 
and  wisely  leaves,  the  rest  of  the  week  to  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge or  of  accomplishment?  And  will  not,  in  an  humbler  but 
wider  sphere,  religious  instruclioa  be  more  willingly,  more 
effectively  received  if,  as  to  these  higher  and  more  peculiar 
mysteries,  it  be  taught  al  shorter  but  more  hallowed  times? — 
if  it  be  taught  more  brieilv,  more  emphatically,  more  authori- 
tatively, with  the  mind  habituated  to  its  proper  solemnity^  to  its 
more  irapt)rtant  signilicauce- — taught  as  the  crown  and  comumma- 
tion^  as  the  highest  attainable  point  of  knowledge  7 
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At  the  lame  lime,  what  an  amjile  fiel<l  docs  this  less  frequent, 
it  may  be.  but  fur  more  forcible  mode  of  religious  teaching  [pure 
for  the  fullivnticm  of  wliat  wp  mean  by  religiousness  1  The 
sense  of  the  eternal  presence  and  providence  of  God,  the  supre-i 
raacy  of  rnnscience,  the  feeling  of  rcsponslbilily,  ibc  odionsne 
of  theft,  of  gluttony,  of  lying,  of  mennneas,  tyranny,  cruelty, 
malevolence,  selfishness;  the  greatness  and  amiability  of  troth, 
g^enernsUv,  kimllinras — may  perpetually,  throughout  every  course 
of  eduralion,  be  sujrgested,  implied,  instilled  into  the  affections, 
implanted  in  the  deplbs  of  the  open  nnJ  yielding  heart.  These 
thing;3  ihe  teacher  inav  conimunicatc,  respectively  and  in  detail, 
as  the  result  of  every  lesson,  a&  ibc  ortlinary  and  familiar  topici 
of  every  day.  Such  revelations  as  these  are  the  religion  of  child- 
hood— they  are  the  preparation,  the  groundwork  for  the  great  and 
ammzlng  truths  of  the  Gospel,  These  and  such  as  these,  the 
commim  property  of  all  born  in  a  Cbristian  land^  the  elementary 
Christian  leacber  may  surely,  vvitbout  offence  to  any  one,  detail  to 
Ms  pupils,  as  Mr.  Noel  says,  '  in  a  thousand  particulars.'  He 
may  so  teach  them — 

'  thfiir  duty  to  their  parents,  to  their  master,  to  each  other,  and  to  their 
fellow- creatures  generiilly.  He  should  tench  them  that  they  must  con- 
trol their  angry  passions,  be  kind  to  Htlle  children,  attentive  to  the  ftged, 
reeiiectful  to  females,  ohLigiiig  to  one  nnother,  nnd  merciful  to  animaJB. 
He  ftkouhl  teach  them  that  it  is  the  wiU  of  Gad  that  they  should  be 
temperate  in  eating  and  drbikiuj^,  avoid  indecent  lan^ua^e,  and  be  mo- 
dest in  all  their  cuiidvict.  He  ehould  teach  them  thai  it  is  ihe  will  of 
God  tikQt  they  should  he  industrious  to  aialntain  themselves  and  to  aid 
their  ]i«renls;  that  while  giving  to  benevolent  objects,  they  should  yet 
endeavour  tc  lay  up  money  while  they  are  young,  lie  should  show 
them,  tbut  if  Gud  has  ordained  that  they  should  labour,  it  may  inuke 
them  vigorous  both  in  body  and  mind;  that  if  he  fends  them  sickness, 
it  JH  to  make  them  more  patient  and  pious:  if  he  dIIo^vb  them  to  wjT?atle 
with  difficullies,  it  is  to  form  them  into  liner  characters;  nndUhat  in  all 
emergencies  they  phouM  depend  for  their  happincs?,  first  on  Gcid,  and 
next  00  their  own  industry,  intelligence,  ggod  characterj  resoliUioti,  and 
/ortitude.'— iVw/.  p.  \Ti. 

Would  that  We  could  induce  all  reasoning  and  earnest  Chris- 
tians to  consider  whelhpr  ibis  reliErioiisneSB,  as  well  as  that  which 
may  be  taught  out  of  luslory,  sacred  and  profane:  out  of  geo- 
graphy, where  the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  world  forlhe  promo- 
lion  of  industry,  commierce,  mutual  advantage,  mighl:  be  incident- 
ally shown  ;  out  of  natnral  history,  that  living  illuslration  of  the 
Divine  wisdom;  out  of  eiery  elementary  science: — whether  this 
is  not  the  more  likely  course,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to 
awaken  the  mind  to  an  appreciation  of  the  blessings  ivhicb  flcMv 
I'rom.    the  great  truths  of   the  Ctiristi&n  llcvelntion ; — wbother, 
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rather  tbnn  the  clrv,  Itarcl,  rnonotanou^  innulcalion  of  these  truLlis, 
this  ^mtluEsl  exprniston  of  the  religious  inlellctt,  ibis  quiet  unci 
imobscn'ecl  trnining  of  th?  religitrDS  ciffnctiims,  tliis  nivakcning:  the 
ilpsirc  of  more  definite  knowl«lge,  to  be  BUpjiIierl  at  its  pniper 
time,  this  gentle  stimulation  of  the  innate  and  holy  curiosity  of 
the  buman  miml  ag  to  spiritual  and  invisible  thin^Sj  will  not  lead 
to  the  more  de«p  nnd  lasting  implantation  of  the  vila.1  articles  of 
our  relig^ion  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 

Tliere  is  anulhcr  important  discovery^  at  which  wise  and  prac- 
tised friemk  of  popular  eduratiotl  have  arrived  with  almost  per- 
fect unanimity.  The  scheme  of  mnral  mechanics  which  good  olti 
Dr.  Bell  am\  Joseph  Lancaster  were  thought  to  have  brought  to 
such  exquisite  perfection,  under  which  education  could  be  sup. 
]>tied  on  demand  by  a  process  simplcj  uniform,  economical.  b,is 
I'nllen  into  slow  but  general  disrepute.  That  magic  power  of 
'  the  moniturial  system,'  by  which  a  single  master  (sometimes,  of 
moderate  ability,  and  very  moderate  ac[|uirements)  could  trans- 
mute three  or  four  hundred  dull,  i|fnoTftnt,  and  unruly  children. 
into  orderly,  inlelligent,  and  instructed  classes — where  the  scanty 
knowledge  Imbibed  by  the  few  older  or  cleverer  boys  was  tmns- 
fuRed,  by  a  spontaneous  circulation,  throi^h  the  whole  school — 
turns  out  at  last,  if  not  a  delusion,  &t  best  a  device  of  veiy  limited 
etfieaey.  Although,  in  some  of  the  lower  departments — ^in  some 
of  the  first  rudiments  of  teaching,  reading  and  spelling — the 
plan  of  mutual  instruction  may  still  find  favour,  and  may  indeed 
he  of  cnnsidcrahle  use— we  believe  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  higher  inslmction  must  bo  imparted  with  higher  authority 
th^n  that  of  buys  a  few  years  older.  Above  all,  the  simultaneous 
inoculation  of  the  whole  school  with  the  principles  of  religinOj  with 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  this  general  trans- 
fusion of  the  Catechism — first  of  the  Broken  Catechism,  then  of 
the  larger  question  and  answer  Catechism,  or  the  Catechism  itself 
in  its  uninterpreted  dignity — from  the  first  down  to  the  lowest 
class,  by  children  working  on  children,  has  appeared  to  many,  to 
a  rapidly  increasing  many,  something  more  than  ulter  mockery. 
Is  ibis  slammoring,  hlunderiOg,  irreverent,  Babel-like  questioning 
of  one  set  of  boys  by  another — of  the  quick  boy  shouting  the 
right  answer  from  his  corner,  and  pushing  up  to  the  head  of  the 
class,  and  Ibe  less  fortunate  ones  sullenly  repeating  It  after  him — 
is  this,  we  say,  has  this  proved  to  be,  a  wise  and  effective  system 
of  communicating  the  deep  truths,  the  profound  mysteries  of  our 
faith?  If  religion  be  but  a  school  lesson,  thus  tauglit  and  thus 
learned,  will  it  be  more  than  a  school  lesson?  If  there  be  no 
distinction  of  time,  tone,  or  manner  between  the  teaching  of 
the  Creed,  or  the  nature  of  the  sacramente,  and  spelling  a  hard 
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wonl  or  iltiin^  a  mm  in  mtiltopGaifcin — i£  ifa*  iharp  boy  of  ten 
vavs  «ki  IB  tu  be-tkv  nb^JMO*  t^^aer  nt  tb*  btn*  of  nine  and 
ci|^  in.  ihs  BUMk  laMnUBblB-  anidlB  af  oar  fauh — is  not  erery 

JMl  which.  h«  is  l—rhin^  is  it  mat  to  Uiat  ibr  moral  perceptions 
■tt*  «!'  dw  nrmiton  vad.  dH'  Mp^  *^  euunii  mil  iliU  indis- 
enauHi^  to  iha  mfak  dimt^^mm^  t£  boc  '»*—'***«■*•«'  manage- 

toMl«lb»»? 

Wvafaad  ftottv  b*  swaviikuir  of  «  tftuMv  whcA  ibe  lips  of 
:  M^toMlkc^i^to^^i^MfaA.  ptoUBMcr  u  con- 
4aalk  aahfaito  •■  tbsj  ^  *™  1I1& 
«|||Kt.  vImb  ttkvv  VeObtR.  %ritbout 
■h*'lMM*  htoittiiHi*  'vhn*  aogsb  bar  to  trrij.'    Those  who 
bvUvvv  thwsa  mtch*  w  csanu  id  adore  in 

taadkMMa  af  ife*  htoCL    ThiiiaBO  J^^aitical 

JMtttosaf  Rtoffve:  ikmAmma^^mm^tinmKyw^Bpoas  miml 
«AiA  has  aaC  tfagoag^  iiakapp^  babii.  h«c«iato  callous  to  the 
iuapr  at -raifKmmf  wmcnd  txm^ 

There  is  s  Tvrv  c«nous  paHaga  an  tha  toaaitarial  q^rtan  in 
M.  Cmbub  Eaport  «■  CdttMaa  B  HiftMii  ■  Hoar  does  it 
kfpaa»'  aaal  a  tan  jaAbaaa  Datok  fialiHHB  to  kl.  Consip, 
'  that  iha  nsHto  a£  auatol  iatotaaHB  »  Mtt  as  hmeaAUjr  po- 

laal^nwib'* 

*Viim  a  fctal  ..inatoHiiiu.'  t  R^lib^  *^  iiiiin|iiirii  of  which 
■ta  matiaiii'.  UnJw  tha  BmwartiB^  ifctCwKtaafcaat  ttisd  ts |ibce  the 
prinun  ichqah  m  ihfe  havii  0(  ^  ^^'tT  •  '■^  '^  tCttBtUCe  nade  to 
that  idhefBe  caztifti  thia^  la  ^  «afai^  ailwaM>  Saae  wcll-Dmnin; 
penaa%  but  «h0  did  aal  laah  hdaw  iha  aufcec  af  thtog^  uid  were 
otaer  Btnonrs  ra  the  laUeel  «f  pahhc  iaanatMa^  hafing  bv  chaste 
Tinted  aone  af  ihow  Maa-toihataas  ■aaaActaeaig  tawns  of  EnglBnd^ 
vkre,  far  aaat  af  ssfduqf  hmv^  ^5  sh  ^iff>T  to  have  LaacaiteTvui 
Bchadbt  mmaak  far  a  «to»i||itti  at  paftttiaa  ^at  vhich  »  o&ty  the 
iafaacT  "^  ^  art  afvachiag:  mi  atia  ikadeft  with  the  exhilutioii  of 
aaal  a^ifeen  af  cfailfrto  iw^>t  hj  oae  auatH.  MismJ  eoly  hv  little 
aMBton.  choMa  bmm  MBaag  tht  mfik  ihiMsJua.  Senag  ehildren 
Ato  gafgtaaJ  In  diUi^  ikej  faaarA  a  ipeeiea  ef  letf^gTCnuBeiit 
vhkh  thef  ihonght  anoaU  ha  a  awfal  yrepaianaa  far  ihe  iBfiMJoQ  of  the 
itmaentir.  piadfle.  Aad  it  «to  ohnato  ihal  a  Chritfito  edatoUeo  is 
i^oHible  ^ida  aach  a  spleaK — farvhaiBMater,  ma  of  naheyeaTs 
of  age,  OB  gin  iaalzBGdoB  ia  rdigMU  aad  Banh  ?  Thcjww  that  the 
rdipaas  edBeUioB  anoaaled  to  aothtag,  nalns  the  dry  lepedlioa  of  a 
CatecUiat,  m^  as  we  muHu  expect  tn  find  in  I^Htag■l  &r  ^nisi  can 
be  eaDcd  b^  thst  name ;  sod  this  ihrv  vientd  as  a  irtBrDph  onr  the 
derg;.  Otber  penoos  were  pleased  with  the  sntcn  00  araniol  of  its 
che^oest;  aad  then  ihe  eye  was  caught  hj  the  Biechuiicsl  gider  and 
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precigion  in  the  sciiool  esercUea:  the  children  went  (Tirottgh  their  evo- 
lutiaiiB,  according  to  n.  signa]  given  by  s  child,  v-»  ihc  different  paitB  of 
the  machinery  of  a  fEictory  are  set  in  rnothm  bv  b.  craitk.  Thi^  niecho-- 
nicul  JQstruction,  then,  was  set  up  iii  oppositiun  to  the  Church  sch^nU 
vf  the  Refttoration :  thus  one  extreme  pruduces  aaother/ — Horjier's 
Thimhtion,  p,  32. 

Education,  to  be  of  any  real  value^  is  a  far  more  expensive  pro- 
cem  than  V/oA  thought  in  the  earlier  days  of  Bell  and  Lancaster, 
Not  merely  is  it  ]>ossibIe — n  possibility  which  was  hardly  sus- 
pected in  those  hopeful  times — that  schools  may  be  too  large, 
ami  conlain  Ido great  numbers;  not  only  must  the  master  htcnsclf 
be  mure  highly  trained  and  jiossess  more  varied  knowledge  than 
was  dreamt  of  under  the  old  monitorial  scheme;  not  only  must 
he  have  superior  skill  in  attaching  the  boys  to  instruction  as  a 
privileg^e  rather  than  a  hiird  dutyj  not  only  must  he  aequninl 
himself  far  more  inlimntely  with  the  talents  and  dispositions  nf 
the  individual  boys — ^but  he  must  himself  feel  and  aeknonledg^c 
that  the  greatest  aptitude  and  activity  in  teaching  have  their 
limits.  Mr.  Cook,  we  ohservCj  one  of  iheGovernmeol  inspectors, 
would  have  no  school  of  more  than  two  hundred  children.  In  a 
large  school  the  best  master  must  have  his  assistants ;  his  pupils 
must  have  teachers  of  a  more  advanced  age,  or  those  who  have 
already  received  g-ood  preparatory  training,  and  can  therefore  in- 
struct with  some  gravity — with  some  authority.* 

Mr,  Bellairs  (of  whose  judgment,  from  his  Report, f  we  should 
think  very  favourably)  speaks  less  strongly  perhaps  than  others 
against  the  monitorial  system  : — ' 

'  The  children  usually  employed  in  this  worV  ^s  admita,  *  are  in 
ftge  from  eight  to  twelve  years.  For  their  labour  they  reoelve  no  remu- 
neration, and  no  estra  instruction.  The  parents  of  the  tearhers  con^- 
plain,  for  they  lay  their  children  lose  a  great  ponton  of  their  lime  in. 
teaching.  The  parents  of  the  taught  comiilain,  for  they  aay  that  the 
aenioi-  children  are  iucompeteul  to  fulhl  properly  the  task  assigned  th^nit 

*  Anollier  g\xut  raiicliicf  arow  from  thu  roiiFuiiau  between  tiit  technical  Bell  aiid 
Tjfuicaiter  tyilEtn  and  I'ducaliun.  A  former  relijjioui  inilnicCoT  oF  the  Nstionul  Snciely 
gnvtlj  H(att!(t,  l>efori!  a  cvntmlltee  of  lli?  Home  of  Coinmani,  that  a  moilvr  mig'ljt  tj4 
prapf-rly  imtruciec]  in  lite  work  of  iHlucalmii  ir  lhre«  nitinlhs :  be  metini,  niiehl  Irani  tlifl 
lecliiiical  mAnageinciit  fuiU  eruliitiatu  o(  the  ItelS  i^Miiru.  Dr-  Hiiolc  Rcemi  lei  hjira 
fulien  into  a  comuiuii  tniiujiprelieiuiQU  a»  lo  the  e»lu.]iliiJiniEDt  whicK  he  iligTiili^  by  lli« 
nnrnt.'  of  llie  'I'cainltig  liulilutian,'  tti  W-eilmiiul^r.  A  trH.iniii|{  iriititiiliaii,  in  lliif 
profter  tenae,  it  never  iiipteimJeJ  to  be.  Fi-rnterly  penoui,  oiherwist  thou^hi  qiiallHeil, 
wIjo  w«e*ilhCT admitted  l(y  tba  Nadoiml  Society,  ciwul  "ipfrum  •cbooli  in  tlie  country 
to  lenrn  Dm  lictiiical  syitcin  in  tlie  Central  Scboul,  loiI^etL  wlicrc  lliey  coiilii,  umler 
im  coiitrul  nr  lujicriniciiileiice.  It  wsu  llimight  Lrller  tu  filar*  lliCoi  lj>g»-llier  under 
Ihe  Biii«riiiilLiiiii?iicB  of  a  el-erg? man,  butli  fur  reaiun*  of  vcoiioiny,  niiit  in  yr<ler  !<■ 
acqiiirc  liitAc  acqiiAiutanc?  with  tlidr  chanLcli'T  and  hul'ild,  Diikl  likewiie  tu  give 
titetn  Ai  tnuoli  njldiliniial  kuowleilgo  iix  niiglit  be  ]inii\\Ae  during  Uioie  haitu  wlikli 
Oiiienr'tte  ni%bt  Imve  b«eii  waited  in  iilleuea*.      TiuM  u  nil. 

i  CvDOcil  uf  Eilucatioi),  1841,  i>p.  212-214. 
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and  tliat  |.li£feout  theiiliitle  onefi  receive  (ianisge.    Id  actnt  i.ci9tances 
tbc  juEtlce  of  these  complaints  miut,  1  k&r,  be  admitted.* 

He  proceeds,  however, 
*  That  the  monitorial  Kyslem,  properly  carried  out  (i*  e.  when  the  moni- 
tors recei?e  a  remutieraEioD  for  their  labourt  and  iiiBtructiaii  al  extra 
hours),  is  one  of  great  value — in  some  cases  ftbaululely  nece^ssiry — few, 
I  believe,  will  deny.  At  the  Biinie  time  t  am  dispoBed  to  think,  that  in 
many  placca  where  achUd  is  eeldum  aUowed  to  remain  nt  achool  beyond 
the  age  of  eleven  and  twelve  years,  when  ibey  are  taken  away  hy  thtir 
pareiita  to  add  what  ihey  can  lu  Uie  weekly  gain*  of  the  fuinily,  and 
where,  couaequenlly,  the  tirat  iilas^a  is  always  fluctnatingt  it  wdl  be  fgund 
very  dctdiruble  to  hiive  rejjiilar  pihicl  atid  itistructcd  monltura  of  riper 
a'ic,  or  an  asaistaut  mauler,  ur  an  apprcnliced  pupil  teacher,  coiiMantly 
trained  and  instructed  by  ihe  mtistcr  of  theecboo].' — Report,  1844,  p. 
237  -■  sef  aha  Mr.  O'ibson  on  Schools  in  Scotland,  p.  347 ;  and  Mr. 
Conk,  p.  1 40. 

We  should  likewise  in  justice  refer  to  Mr.  Mosely's  satisfac- 
tory report  on  the  SiieHield  school,  which  is  rnaducled  oti  the 
mnnitorial  system  fji.  515).  On  the  other  band^  writes  Mr. 
Wnlkins,  '  It  itt  needless  to  say  that  we  require  mote  masters  Of 
well-instructed  assistanls  in  all  our  large  schools  before  we  can 
hope  fur  any  great  improvement  in  the  children.' — p.  290.  And 
to  the  same  effect  We  might  quote  page  after  page  from  the 
Govenitnetit  Reports,  and  frfim  almost  every  good  work  on 
pfipular  education.  Mr.  Coleridge  has  WcH  sumuicd  up  the 
wliule^' in  practice  the  monitorial  system  too  often  does  little 
else  than  conceal  the  indolence  and  insufficieacy  of  the  master.'* 

But  there  is  ii  very  importiint  tj^ucslion — almost  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  for  on  this  rests  nearly  the  whole  of  Dr.  Hoyk's 
plan — if  national  education  is  to  influence,  and  to  influence  for 
perpetuity  the  national  character,  what  position  are  Sundiiy  schools 
to  occupy? 

Dr.  Mook  writes  thus  of  the  workingf  of  the  Sunday  schools  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  :-^ 

'  Do  I  eny,  then,  that  there  i«  no  religiouB  education  itl  our  large 
niBiiufuctuii[i.&  diiBtricte,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wtalUny  i" 
No,  indeed,  We  may  bless  God  that  we  not  only  poe&eBS  n  eyateni  of 
religioiia  tmicnng,  tut  that  we  are  year  by  year  visibly  improving  upon 
it.  But  thfi  ichgious  education  is  given  to  the  people  in  cur  Siiuday 
^chouln.  The  national  Hclioolg  are  in  fact  only  nurseries  for  our  Sunday 
scliook ;  tliey  are  ouly  what  Goveninient  scliooU  WO'utd  be.  The  maiu- 
etay  of  religious  education  a  to  be  found  in  our  Sunday  schooU.  The 
Tuod't  earnest,  the  moat  devoted,  the  most  pious  of  our  several  congrtga- 

•  Accouiil  of  Traiiiinif  Cvlltgr,  \nl.  Sue.  3  tit  fltporJ,  p,  70-  The  whok-  of  (hii  [lajwr 
of  Mr.  CulutiiLgc-V  Ji  tvu  lilile  kuown  nut  vi  tlie  ciriilt  vt  fubicriLwn  lu  tUe  Nauoual 
Society. 
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tiuns  arc  accuBtomcd  witli  meritorious  zeal  to  dcdicEite  iheiDBeLvcE  lo  tliis 
great  wurL.  All  cIubbcb  are  liUnded  Logetlier;  ticU  uud  pour,  oiic  vUli 
anollicr.  rejoice  to  underlake  t!ie  office  uf  Suad&y  sclioo!  teaKln^ra.  Many 
fOLing  men  uiid  yuung  woineii,  ^^'ho  have  tio  other  day  iu  ilie  neuk  for 
recreaiiun  mid  kiauri",  with  a  zeal  and  cliarily  (far  which  mny  G«d 
Almiglity  blcaa  them  I)  cunsccrAte  th«ir  liltle  leisure  an  ilic  Liird'i?  Day 
to  ihp  training  of  lililc  children  in  the  way  they  tmght  to  go.  Each  hna 
a  sepiLniti;  ckws,  mid  heccmies  pcreunully  acquainted  wiLh  ilie  character 
of  each  mcmher  of  the  cLiss.  lie  vieita  hig  children  at  liieir  homes, 
walks  with  them,  converses  wjih  them,  mid  lieing  a  |)Grgou  of  spiritual 
exiiericiice,  is  ahle  to  give  thnt  lulvice  which  n  auul  a»pirin^  alti;r  heavenly 
things  go  f;reat[y  needs,  and  which  none  but  those  who  Icnaw  what,  epi- 
rituQl  difricuttica  anil  spiirittial  comfurtB  arc,  cuii  impart, — whik  in  all 
peculiar  cases  he  Iiqu  his  puBtor  (u  whom  lie  can  rcler  his  yunug  clmr^e, 
or  (torn  vihum  he  can  hiniaelf  receive  directiona  how  to  proceed.  Tlie 
Sunday  scliou!  leatiicr  prepares  the  children  lo  be  catechised  at  church, 
and  when  chc  aeaBon  fur  cunfircLLaiian  dniwa  neiLr,  \&  able  to  iiifomi  llie 
clerg;yman  o(  the  advice  whit:h  is  iicedftd  in  each  panicuhir  case  among 
his  pupils,  the  characters  of  whom  hiive  been  long  before  him.  The 
children  act  in  euburdi nation  tu  the  tcEielier,  the  teacher  to  the  superin- 
tendents the  BuperitUende]it  to  the  clergyman.  Young  persons,  too  old 
to  remain  as  pupils,  permit  ihemselvea  Bometiraes  to  be  formed  in  chissep, 
in  be  prepared,  on  the  week-day,  for  (he  duliea  they  arc  to  perfurm  on 
the  Sunday,  In  tlic  parish  in  which  he  wlio  has  the  pleaEure  uf  eiow 
writing  to  your  Lord&hip  rebides,  there  is  &a  asaociuiiun  of  Sunday 
school  teacherE,  whicii  iinnibera  aix  hujidrcd  member?,  who  meet  at 
itated  times  tu  ronverae  on  suhjeelB  connected  with  tlieir  hi^li  and 
SAcrcd  calling,  and  lo  receive  instruction  from  the  clergy.  Happy 
meetings  they  are,  and  may  they  be  bleased  tu  the  gptrituBl  edifjcatiun 
of  botb  clergy  and  people  !'— pp.  47-49, 

On  this  point  ftll  the  Rejiorts  of  tlic  Government  laspcctora 
concur.     One  says  ;- — 

'Of  the  amount  of  inslrucli'on  given  in  the  Sunday  Bchools  I  had 
no  mesne  of  judging  at  one  Bliurt  visit.  But  that  education  h  pro* 
ceeding  there,  the  Christian  itpbringintf  of  immorCuI  creatures  far  time 
and  for  eternity,  is  very  evident.  My  belief  ia,  thai  the  eucccEs  of 
Sunday  schoola  may  be  attributed,  under  God's  blessing,  to  the  henrii' 
neas  and  simple  devotion  to  their  object  which  the  teachers,  male  and 
female,  bring  with  them  to  their  work.  It  is  truly  with  them  a  work 
of  faith  and  a  labour  uf  love.  Being  Christians  themEelvee,  they  dcBire 
above  all  thingB  to  Lead  others  lo  their  Saviour  Clirittt.  Under  Ihe 
guidance  and  in  the  conUmitJ  presence  of  an  csroeBt  end  faithful  cler- 
gymai),  helping  bim  «ndi  being  helped  by  him,  a  work  ie  doing  by  these 
unpaid  teachers,  the  value  of  whicli  will  nut  be  fully  kticfwn  till  tLc 
great  day  of  account,  I  regret  much  that  I  was  unable  to  visit  the 
Sunday  schools  at  Boltou,  whicli  are  said  (o  he  models  of  their  kind.'  — 
p.  '252, 

We  have  alwaj'S  untWrstootj  tbat  tlic  organisatiou  of  tbe  Sunday 
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schools  aL  BoUon,  iiiiiiler  the  excellent  vicar,  Mr.  Slatle,  Las  been 
Id  o]>cration  /or  a  much  longer  period,  and  much  exceeds  in 
extent  even  Lbat  uf  Leeds.  Mr.  Fletclier,  whose  observations 
were  made  on  schools  mostly  if  not  altogether  en n,d tided  by  the 
Dissenters,  seenis  to  have  been  surprised  at  the  extent  to  >¥luch 
this  sj'stem  is  carried  out  in  the  North.  '  TLe  Sunday  schools 
hold  a  place  in  popular  education  in  the  north  of  England  iax 
more  piomlncnl  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire,' — p.  494. 
The  fullest  exposilion,  however,  of  the  advaota^es  derived  from 
Sunday  scliooU  in  large  manufacturing  towns  is  fuund  in  the 
report  of  Mr,  Field  yn  those  in  Birmingham,  addrewed  to  the 
National  Society,  1841,  p.  143. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  confess  that  we  have  great  sympathy 
with  (hose  who  object  to  the  Suiiday  being:  the  hardest  whole 
acliDoI-day  in  the  week.  We  do  not  ple<li;e  ourseN-cs  to  all  the 
sentiments,  still  less  to  the  vehement  language,  of  the  following 
passage  from  an  unpublished  pamphlet;  but  we  must  quote  it, 
for  the  writer  is  a  mun  of  great  talents  and  accoinpIishm>e]it3,  and 
13  honoured  by  all  who  know  him  aa  a  must  zealous  and  useful 
clergyman ; — 

*  But  there  is  another  objection  to  achools  in  which  no  retigion  is 
taught  iu  the  week.  They  involve  the  necesBily  of  Sinuky  Echoob.  To 
this  eminentiy  popular  methud  of  profaning  the  Sabbath,  I  have  alwaj-s 
entertained  the  moet  decided  tiTcreioo.  Tlie  Sunday  school  Bvalcm, — 
as  {v^r  as  the  aeholars  are  concerned,— turns  what  ought  to  be  a  cheerful 
religious  festival  into  a  day  of  gloom  and  penance;  u  nad  routine  of 
IcseonB  and  of  lecturing,  and  of  rigorous  confinement  to  the  church  and 
Bchool.  Ir  bercQVCB  a  Eargc  portion  of  Gad's,  family  on  earth  of  the 
privileges  of  HiK  merciful  insttCutiou.  Instead  of  a  day  of  reat,  it  con- 
vena  the  Sabbuth  into  a  day  of  work  to  them  j  for  learning  ib  work,  aud 
very  hard  and  disagreeable  work  too,  with  an  immenee  majorhy  of 
children.  U  is  a  miaerahlc  puntanicat  contrivance,  by  which  the  young 
are  defrauded  of  what  ought  to  be  the  brighteEt  momente  of  the  happiest 
age  of  human  life,  and  eicluded  from  their  legitimate  portion  of  the 
light  and  air,  of  the  breeaes  and  the  sunshine  of  the  Jjord  s  Day. 

*  To  this  Sunday -Bchoul  svBtetn  I  oin  inclined  to  ottribute  a  good 
deal  of  thnt  dier^ard  for  the  Sabbuth  among  the  labouring  claeeeB 
which  we  hear  ao  generally  complained  of.  In  everj'  class  uf  life, — 1 
am  not  speaking  no«v  of  what  cnght  to  he,  hut  of  what  ia, — in  every 
cluas  of  life  I  have  observed  that  the  greater  number  of  persons,  who 
render  a  regulur  and  conai&tenC  attention  Co  the  devotional  duties  of  ihe 
Sunday,  are  Hr^t  led  to  it;  by  a  desire  of  setting  a  good  example  to  their 
cliildren.  Very  many  in&tancc?  have  I  known  of  yuun^  married  people 
who  never  appeii'cd  tu  consider  that  the  church  bells  chimed  aa  a 
summons  to  thi'iu,  tdi  iliey  were  awukcned  to  mure  seriotts  thi^uglus  by 
lluir  concein  fur  tlie  siilvmlon  uf  their  clnldrcn.  As  the  hoys  and  girts 
^rew  up,  the  father  nnd  mother  were  recalled^  by  the  consciousness  of 
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their  |iarcnta]  (luties  towards  tlicm,  to  a  senae  uj*  their  own  fil:al  duties 
towarda  the  Almiglity.  And  as  a  regard  for  the  apirilunl  welfare  of 
their  oS^pring  was  their  primary  motive  for  obaervitig  tlie  jMblic  ordi- 
niJicea  of  religion,  bid  waa  the  gratificntLon  of  finding  themselves  in  ttie 
House  of  God,  BUrtounded  bj'  their  family,  the  drat  and  nioit  imnie- 
dinle  ble&9JHg  which  they  derived  from  the  obaervance.  Now,  from  the 
moment  the  Sunday  sfhool  master  began  to  collect  the  children  of  the 
|>oor  together,  to  conduct  them  to  church  in  a  body,  and  to  seat  thcm  in 
a  place  apart  from  their  parents,  tJii*  persuasive  motive  for  alCtndiog 

Euhlic  worship,  and  this  present  grntitication  in  attending  it,  were  anni- 
ilnted  with  regard  to  the  labouring  popuWion.  How  then  can  we  he 
astonished  at  their  having  become  gradually  negligent  of  those  religfotis 
dutiea,  whicli,  by  our  officious  interference,  we  have  divested  of  their 
noBt  inBuentia]  inducement  and  mast  endearing  charm?  Our  Heavenly 
Father  draws  iia  to  himself  by  means  of  our  present  carlhly  affections : 
and  the  Sahbath-tcarher  most  injunousl^r  inlerpoaee.  between  God  and 
the  parent  and  the  child.  Besides,  we  are  now  reaping  the  harvest  wc 
have  sown  J  we  have  «n  enperimental  proof  of  the  tendency  of  this 
aysteni ;  we  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  generation  whoae  youth  was 
drilled  in  Sunday  Echools;  and  we  sec  what  ta  the  prnctLcal  working  of 
that  weariBume  profiinotion  of  the  Sahhath  in  which  ihey  were  then 
inilLBted. — Noj  we  never  ought  to  be  aaciahed  with  any  scheme  of  edu- 
cation whidi  doea  not  leiive  the  Sunday  free.  On  that  day  the  children 
and  their  parcute  ahuuld  be  together  from  the  time  they  rise  in  the 
morning  till  they  go  to  bed  at  night, — at  churth  together,  walking  to-^ 
gether,  cunveraing  together,  reading  together^  By  such  Sabbath  inter- 
courae  both  parties  are  inteHectually,  morally,  ai>d  spirituail/  improved. 
The  child  wdl  never  be  properly  educated  till  he  looks  forward  with 
pleasure  to  his  parent's  day  yf  rest  as  his  day  of  rest ;  and  the  parent 
■will  never  be  brought  to  hallow  the  Lord's  JDay  as  he  ought  to  do,  till 
he  is  lefi  to  fvd,  in  its  fuU  <iv<>iglit  and  pressure,  the  rCsponsibihty  of 
the  religious  guidance  of  bia  child.' 

These  scatcnccs,  from  a  man  of  quick  sensibiUtiea  and  acute 
observation,  who  has  toiled  as  a  city  curate  for  iwetity  yearSj  are 
not  to  be  diEoiissed  wilbout  grave  consideration.  As  the  play- 
ground fihould  if  possible  be  inseparable  from  the  school — at 
lea&t  the  infant  school — so  the  innocent  recreations  of  the  people 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  education  of  the  people.  To 
pen  up  in  the  crowded  school,  during  almost  the  whole,  if  not 
the  wIiuIp,  of  Ibelr  only  holiday,  on  that  Sabbath  appointed  by 
God  for  the  rest  of  man.  those  who  are  imprisoned  in  the  busy 
and  sultry  factory,  in  the  close  alley,  or  the  dim-lighted  hovel, 
for  the  other  s.Ij£:  days  in  the  weelt' — is  assuredly  to  do  anything 
rather  than  cultivate  gentle,  humanising,  Christianising  iniluences. 
Happiness  and  enjoyment  are,  we  are  persuaded,  parts  of 
Christianity— God  sends  us  all,  he  sends  especially  to  poor 
manufacturing  chiULrenr  enough  of  soberiing  and  chastening  work 
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and  sorrow:  let  us  not  refute  or  curtail  Wb  counterbalancing 
gills  of  sunsbint?,  and  repose,  and  innocent  recreation.  Whoever 
lias  seen  the  ^cea  sward  of  St.  James's  Park  alive  with  jnyoiis. 
shrlekiiiig,  luuibling  children,  on  a  fine  aummpr  Sunday  afteraoon 
(blest  be  the  memorj/  of  poor  Nnsh,  tbirpTore,  and  may  bis 
arcliiteclural  sins  lie  light  upon  bis  soul !) — wbocver  remembers 
the  dull  straight  canal  stagnating  tlirougrh  rank  and  rcedv  grass, 
witb  a  few  meluncbolj'  cows,  ibe  only  subjects  of  the  king  wbiLia 
derired  any  benefit  from  it,  may  judge  bow  mucb  better  it  is  for 
the  bodies  and  for  the  souls  of  those  '  little  ones/  (and  for  their 
parents  too,  if  they  are  looking  on,)  than  if  they  had  been  shut 
up  in  the  best  managed  Sunday  achoolj  conning  ibe  most  pious 
lessons. 

Even  here  ive  do  not  despair  of  some  reconcilement  between 
the  conflicllng  opinions.  On  the  nature  of  the  education,  and 
the  length  of  lime  during  which  the  chihlren  are  kept  in  the 
school  on  the  Sunday,  mainly  depends  the  force  and  validity  of 
these  ubjeclions.  VVliatever  the  efficiency  of  Sunday  schools  as 
places  of  religious  instruction — we  will  venture,  though  the  teiin 
be  unpopular  in  some  quarters,  to  add,  of  sjierial  religious  in- 
struction— in  the  Church  of  bcr  peculiar  tenets,  her  Lilurgy,  her 
observances' — in  the  Dissenting  meeting,  of  Mhalever  may  be 
there  thought  most  essential— yet  it  cannot  in  any  way  supply 
llip  place  of  a  daily  school :  if  it  alleinpts,  and  vainly  attcmpls 
this,  it  is  liable,  in  proportion  to  the  \iin^,  rigid,  and  wearisome 
conlincment  which  it  enforces,  to  the  chargCj  we  will  not  say  of 
the  profanation  of  the  Sabb&lb,  hot  of  the  diversion  of  that  most 
wise  and  merciful  institution  of  God  from  its  beneficent  purpose. 
That  it  is  utterly  inefficient  for  general  education  its  most  ardent 
ndmircis  acknowledge.  '  The  history  of  llic  Sunday  sclntol  in 
this  part  of  tliL'  kingdom,'  writes  Mr.  Flelcher,  '  wtiuld  exhibit 
an  amount  of  self-denial  and  benevolent  devotion  unsurpassed  in 
the  annals  of  pbi.lanihropy ;  hot  its  best  friends  have  never  re- 
garded its  labours  as  superseding  the  necessity  of  day-schooling; 
and  it  is  at  least  vain  to  imagine  that  ever  they  can  supersede  it." 
fTbcrii  is  a  mnre  significant  passage  still  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  Report, 
which   we  haie  not  room  to  extract; — and  see  also  Mr.  Noel, 

In.  1G4.)  And  yet  wc  fenr,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  much 
of  the  oppositioa  against  any  Government  system  of  education 
♦rill  be  found  to  arise  out  of  the  jealousy — in  some,  no  doubt, 
it  appears  a  godly  jealousy — lest  Sunday  schools,  and  the  influ- 
Ence  altained  through  Sunday  schools  over  a  large  part  of  the 
population,  should  be  impaired  or  diminished.  One  religious 
body  alone  reckons  its  Sunday  icholars  by  bundirds  of  tbou- 
lands,  its  day-£cholar«  by  thousands,  But  is  the  best  education 
which 
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which  can  he  given  in  Sunday  schools  (and  how  rarely  can  it 
be  the  best!)  an  educalion  for  the  intelligence  of  the  English 
people?  Let  the  Sunday  school  then  be  slrictly,  religiously, 
supplementary  to  the  day  school.  Il  cannot  properly  pBrform 
both  fuiiclions  ;  let  it  be  content  with  its  own.  Let  il  be  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  relieved  of  all  elementary  and  rudimental 
instruclioni ;  of  te^^ching  to  read,  to  spell,  to  parse.  Let  its 
leacliing  be  nil  whirli  tlic  best  Sunday  Bchools  now  afFordf  yet  let 
it  occupy  the  most  limilcd  lime — let  il  have  none  of  the  liresouic- 
ness,  the  wC'ifiness  yf  school ;  above  all,  let  it,  after  its  grave 
lessons  are  duly  imbibed,  leave  the  joyous  and  innocent  spirits  of 
childhood  their  unfettered  freedom.  We  read  this  sentence  in 
Mr.  VVatkin^'s  Report  with  peculiar  satisfaction: — 

*  111  the  best  Sunday  Bchoul  which  I  have  visiteil — heat,  I  mean,  aa 
to  iufiiience  and  pcrmBiicol  effen^ts — that  of  the.  parish  church  at  War- 
rington, the  Bchoul  hours  ure  nut  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  in  ibe 
nioniiiig,  anil  ihrce-qiiiirters  of  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.' — 1>.  252. 

And  be  it  rcinembered — les:t  we  should  be  charg;ed  not  merely 
witb  abnndonittg  tbe  whole  week  (exctpl  such  Imurs  as  may  be  set 
apart  for  the  special  tcRchinof  of  the  clergyman  or  other  minislcr 
of  rclifjiiin)  to  secular  instruction,  but  likewise  with  portioning  off 
the  smallest  part  of  the  Sunday  for  the  inculcation  of  the  great 
Evang-elic  truths  ami  the  doctrines  of  our  Church — thai  according 
lo  our  theory,  the  Sunday  scholars  are  to  come,  already  habituated 
to  Order  and  discipHni; — with  their  inlelllgence  awakened,  with  a 
desire  of  further  knowledge,  in  some  at  least,  excited,  with  rdigi* 
BUsness  in  llieir  hearts,  with  nothing  lo  unlearn,  but  with  all  which 
they  have  learned  during^  the  week  preparing  ihem  for  those 
more  iuiportant  revelations  of  knowledge.  In  the  Church  the 
Sunday  school  will  be  strictly  catechetical,  and  the  preparation 
for  the  public  catechetical  instruction  of  the  clergyman,  according 
to  ancient  usage — and  perhaps  in  most  parishes,  parlicalarly  in 
our  manufacturing  and  rural  districts,  a  catechetical  afternoon  or 
evening  service  might  be  as  profitable  as  an  ordinary  one,  for  the 
parents  as  well  aa  the  children. 

It  is  time,  indeed,  to  look  all  questions  which  force  themselves 
upon  iiB  as  connected  with  popular  education  fairly  in  the  face, 
not  to  dismiss  thera  at  once  as  clashing  with  our  own  even  most 
deeply  rooted  sentiments.  We  extract  the  following  passage 
without  observation:— 

*  I  feel  that  I  echo  (h«  sentiments  of  very  many  right-minded  perBona 
when  1  Bay  that,  with  scarcely  an  excciption,  the  conduct  of  school 
chndren  at  diHrch  is  moet  unsutisfnctoTy  and  distreBBiiig.  Their  irre- 
Terehce  during  ihc  pmyers — their  cLirck-Ksness  nnd  inalteniion  during 
the  sermon— ihetr  diBturbnnec  of  all  harmony  in  the  psalms  when  they 
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attempt  to  Bjng— their  irreverent  mode  of  speaking  when  tliey  engage  in 
the  reapoiiaeB— their  rudetiiesg  antl  TioiBe  in  entering  and  leftvinp  the 
Sacred  edifice,  —  all  have  a  painful  effect  upon  the  mind^  and  cxciie  very 
pefplexing  thonghta.  Many  reaaons  might  doubtless  lie  alleged  to 
Hccyynt  fgr  this  evil — the  irreligious  and  irreverent  cunduci  of  parents 
and  friends  at  home — the  generul  neglect  of  public  worship  among  the 
labouring  pogr,  Bnci  the  contempt  for  it  generated  thereby  in  the  mindeof 
;  their  olfspring — the  indifference  of  ihe  children  to  a  long  eervice,  with 
^the  nature  of  which  they  are  unacquainted  ;  Iheit  iriabilify  to  under- 
BtfiDd  the  sermon ;  the  bad  situation  in  which  they  are  frequently  placed, 
where,  from  the  impossibility  of  hearing,  they  lose  aU  intereat  in  the 
service  ;  the  iuefficittil  means  tjikcn  to  preserve  order  in  the  church  ; 
the  injndioioufi  way  in  which  attempts  are  frequcatly  maile  by  the 
masters  or  teachers  to  preaerve  quiet — all  these' — [we  would  add  ahove 
bU  the  long  previous  confinement,  sometimes  for  two  hours,  iu  the  school, 
the  antlciivated  two  hourA  more,  the  compulsory  learning,  the  harah 
discipline,  it  may  be,  which  is  absolutely  neceBsary  where  the  Sunday 
school  pretends  to  do  the  whole  work  of  education,  or  even  the  punish- 
ment]— '  all  these  in  turn  have  their  weight,  and  seem  to  combine  in 
more  or  less  proportions  to  produce  the  fault  complained  of,  a»(l  which 
would  Bccm  to  hti  a  Gt  subjeet  for  the  consideriLtion  of  schuul  malingers; 
ivho  ehuuld  also,  I  conceive,  invesUgaLe  'nith  a  careful  attention  the  rule 
which  exista  in  miiny  Bchoule,  obliging  all  \\\a  day  schuhra  to  attend 
the  Sunday  aehool,  and,  aa  a  school,  Co  attend  the  church.  The  propriety 
of  the  atteiidunce  of  the  children  8t  church  I  would  not  question ;  but 
,it  appears  probnrble  that  circumstances  may  esist  where  a,  rehgious 
parent,  in  the  habit  of  attending  public  wurahip,  may  wish  to  take 
t.oia  children  ^vith  him,  ihat  they  may  be  under  his  own  eye,  which 
I,is  denied  Co  hira  if  they  are  obhgecl  by  tlic  rules  of  their  schnol  Im 
Bccompany  the  maaler  and  other  Echolars  to  the  church.' — Beltain^ 
p.  243. 

These,  however,  are  questions  not  exclusively  connected  with 
the  extciiaion  of  education  by  ihc  State.  On  that  point  we  come 
til'  the  consolatory  conclusion  that  the  State  school  will  be  the  best 
ally  of  (he  clerg^inan^ — of  the  cler^man  not  as  the  competitor 
"■with  or  the  opponent  of  Dissent,  but  in  his  highest  beneficent 
mission  as  the  guardian  of  public  morals,  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
pyre  Word  of  Gcwl,  as  the  friend,  example,  adviser  of  Ui»  people. 
Tbis  it  will  be  to  cbe  clergyman  in  every  position;  bow  imftnitcl^ 
more  to  the  clergyman  wllh  a  vast  and  populous  and  wiJe-spread 
Cure,  scanty  means,  and  Tio  power  or  hardly  any  of  oblainiog: 
assistance  ;  to  the  poor  clergyman  of  ihs  manufacturing  district  I 
Jf  it  merely  relieved  him  from  tbc  perilous  aSlcmaiive  of  atill 
funber  limiting  his  limited  resources  by  (be  expc>n&es  of  a. 
school,  of  which  be  must  undertake  at  least  the  responsibihty ;  of 
choosing  between  the  spiritual  destitution  of  hisi  parisbiuners.  and 
the  Glarvation  Lrf  his  family  j  if  it  relieved  blm  from  the  waste  of 
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lime,  the  fatigue,  tlie  dislicarlening;  importunity^  tbe  cold  rebuff, 
the  insolent  questioning,  the  contemptuous  airs  of  tUose  from 
whom  he  endeavours  to  wrlog  reluctant  contribuliouSf  from  the 
arts,  and  wiles,  and  begging  letters,  and  bazaar-keepings  of  that 
religious  mendicancy  [o  which  he  must  submit ;,  ivhat  invaluable 
liuie  would  it  leave  bim  for  his  other  labours. — what  comparative 
pcare  and  collectedness  of  mind  fur  his  holitr  work  !  The  State 
ScbiHil  would  olTtT  bim  his  parishioners,  not  as  now  a  miserable 
horde,  in  ulter  ignorance,  in  precocious  vice,  in  all  tbe  habits 
formed  by  total  want  of  discipline^  by  the  recklessness  of  a  pre- 
carious subsislcnrc,  by  those  fatal  mischiefs  with  which,  when  all 
are  alike  unconlrollcd,  a  few  bold  and  spirited  leaders  in  wicked- 
ness arc  able  to  infect  n  whole  neighbourhood — rude,  coarse, 
quarrelsome,  lewd,  blasphemous — tP  be  gathered  by  incessant 
assiduity  from  the  slrcely  perhaps  the  gin-shop:  not  so— he  would 
have  them  made  over  to  his  hands  wiih  their  intellig^ence  awa- 
kened, with  habits  of  order  and  decency,  with  that  dejjree  of 
knowledge  which  in  general  leads  to  the  desire  of  more,  with  the 
Jlrst  principles  at  least  of  morals  firmly  taught,  with  some  respect 
at  all  events  for  things  sacred,  with  dispositions  which  have  learned 
the  blessedness  of  kindliness.  At  the  worst,  if  they  have  no 
distinct  religions  opinions,  no  rrecd  so  dcfmite  as  might  be 
wished,  ibey  will  have  none  of  tbat  ineradicable  taint  of  profaile- 
ness.  of  that  ingrained  aversion  to  control,  whicli  is  the  growth  of 
absolute  neglect. 

In  agricultural  parishes  it  would  offer  him,  instead  of  a  people 
dull  as  the  clod  which  they  are  destined  to  break,  for  the  loutish, 
down-looking  boors,  who  have  hardly  heard  ihe  voice  of  any  supe- 
rior hut  the  farmer,  who  has  reproved  them  for  idleness  in  bird- 
watching— or  the  relieving  officer  of  the  union,  who  has  driven  them 
from  the  thresboltl  itf  the  workhouse; — instead  of  these,  it  would 
offer  bim  beings  whose  hearts  have  been  at  least  stirred  by  bene- 
volent exertions  to  open  their  understandings,  and  touch  their 
affeclinns;  who  have  been  already  persuaded  lliat  they  have  minds 
to  think,  faculties  to  be  sharpened,  and  duties  to  be  discharged  ; 
who  aro  conscious  that  they  arc  the  care  and  intere&t  of  others, 
Ijesidcs  iheir  over-wrought  and  ansious  parents,  and  tbe  clergyman 
who  bas  vainly  perhaps  endeavoured  for  an  hour  or  two  on  the 
Sunday  to  break  the  thick  crust  of  dullness  and  hard  dispositions 
ever  inilurating  during  the  rest  of  the  week. 

How  ihen  is  the  Stale  to  proceed,  if  the  great  principle  of 
education  by  the  Slate— education  on  perfectly  ecjuable  terms 
to  all  classes  of  the  community— be  ealablisbed  ?  If  Dr.  Hook 
had  written  expressly  to  counteract  his  own  end^  he  could  not  have 
more  eiTectually  done  so  than  by  his  formidable  array  of  &gurcs, 
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aad  dashing  tleding  with  mlllious — enoug:b  to  make  the  most 
idaring  financier  Iremble  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  <jf  the  Treasury, 
even  ibougb  a  large  part  of  lUese  burthens  sLouid  l>c  lliron  n  updji 
local  assessments.  (We  touch  not.  on  Dr.  Haok''&  ailuiiuislratioii 
of  national  education  by  the  quarter-sessions,)  Wc  believe,  in- 
deed, with  Dr.  Houli,  that  in  the  cntl  as  lar^c  an  expenditure  as 
what  he  demands  may  be  required — and  we  believe^  Hio,  that  it 
will  be  well  bcst(^iwed.  We  believe  that  the  educatii>n  of  the 
peuple  will  repay  the  State,  almost  to  any  amount,  in  better 
xegulaled  industry — in  less  unsparing  dtmanda  on  the  funds  far 
the  pour— in  self-maiulained  social  order — in  some  cheeky  at 
least,  on  the  waste  of  health  and  lile  by  inlempeiaucc  and  low 
|,yice,  by  fraud,  and  jpiming.  and  robbery — and  in  the  substitution 
pf  harmless,  and  refining,  and  com  para  lively  inexpensive^  fur  per- 
nicious, bnitalising,,  and  ruinous  pleasures.  But  we  have  already 
[shown  that  the  call  Ibr  a  vast  expenditure  is,  al  all  events,  not 
immcdiale;  that  any  system^  to  be  successful,  must  be  intrt>duccd 
gradually,  and,  as  it  were,  feeling  the  ground  at  every  step  ;  and 
in  short,  thai  ihe  appalling  cyphers  in  Dr.  Hook's  Icucr  need  not 
for  the  present  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  discussion  of  his 
principle. 

The  real  peril  and  difficulty  is  lest  ibc  Slate  education,  whether 
by  public  g^raot  or  parothial  ur  district  tasalion,  should  diminish 
the  amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions  in  the  cause  of  education, 
or  do  injury  otherwise  to  existing  institutions.  This  ;vas  slated 
with  force  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  debate,  or  lathcr  the 
pDDversation,  on  Mr,  Ewart's  motion.  Dr.  Hook  still  calculates 
on  private  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  800,000/.  per  annum  ; 
but  there  must  be  gre:it  darig'er  lest  those  who  give  reluctantly 
should  adopt  something  like  that  standing  convenient  excuse  fur 
niggardliness  to  the  jvoor,  '  the  parish  is  bound  to  provide' — and 
reply,  '  the  Slat€  must  tiud  the  school.'  The  latter  difficulty  may 
be  met  by  the  simple  rule  of  refraining  from  all  iuier]iosilion 
where  there  is  in  existing  scbouU  even  an  approjcimatlon  lo  an 
adequate  supply  of  education.  The  last  thing  to  be  desired  would 
be  lo  supplant,  even  hy  more  efficient  foundations,  schools  which 
hare  grown  out  of  the  wants  of  the  spot,  are  endeared  to  the  asso- 
ciations and  knit  up  with  the  sympathies  of  the  poor,  and,  in  some 
instances,  maintained  even  prodigally  by  the?  muui^cence  of  their 
neighbours.  The  Stale  scliool  will  at  first,  of  necessity,  be  as  a 
stranger  in  the  land,  Lei  it  not  come  between  the  kindly  inter. 
course,  the  mutual  good  understanding  uf  rich  anil  pour,  ibe 
Christian  love  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Christian  gratitude  oa 
the  other.  Let  those  rural  schooU  which  stand  iu  tbeir  little 
gardens  at  the  park-gates  of  our  nobdity  and  our  gentry,  which 
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are  daily  riiitsd  by  the  ladies  af  the  '  great  house/  at  well  as  the 
wita  or  (laughter  of  tUe  parsun,  and  are  fuUy,  even  lavishly  sup- 
|}orlcil,  it  may  be  as  a  sort  ut  amiable  luxury  of  charity — let  all 
these  remain  inviulate^if  insjieclctl,  inspected  only  nith  the  must 
tender  ccinbldeiatiun.  Even  il  such  schiA>U  be  id  s^diuc  ins^tances 
Ideficient  in  quickening"  the  inLelligencu  of  the  peasant  children, 
[they  do  a  vast  deal  of  good:  lliey  expand  and  soften  thcic  hearts — 
they  bind  logeilier  rich  and  piioi'  by  sttuiiger  tica  even  than  the 
more  full  apprecialinn  of  their  camuion  interests^  Let  all  the 
good  pariah  schools  u(  the  clergy,  all  the  well-supported  schools 
of  dissenters,  be  alike  undisturbed.  Least  of  all  interfere  with 
such  schools  as  arc  conducted  by  some  of  the  great  master  manu- 
facturers— such,  for  iostance,  as  Ibat  for  three  hundred  and  furty 
boys,  and  twit  hundred  girls,  at  the  esUiblidh incut  of  Messrs. 
Marshall  at  Holbeck,  described  in  such  pleasing  terms  by 
M I,  WiXkittA  {Report,  p.  254).  Attempt  not  to  da  the  duty  of 
lht)se  who  are  disposed  to  do  their  own. 

Wherever  existing^  schools  are  below  the  proper  standard,  the 
best  way  of  elevating  ihem  will  be  loestsblisbjPot  in  rivalry  in  the 
same  district,  but  in  sumo  vacant  place  in  their  nciglibourhoud, 
some  better  school.  Natural  emulation,  the  shaiue  of  inferiority, 
will  ivork  improvement  more  effettually,  because  spontaneously, 
than  any  compul&ory  iolerfercnce  or  opposition.  If  the  good 
Stnte  school  be  withnt  easv  di^laoce,  the  gradual  thinning  of  the 
benches  i[i  the  old  and  inferior  one  will  raise  Lhe  attention  and 
stimulate  the  z.eal  of  its  managers.  It  is  nstunishing  how  quick 
and  discrirninating  the  parents  of  the  poorest  are  m  discerning 
the  influence  of  a  good  school  in  the  progress  of  their  children  in 
knowledge,  habits,  conduct,  and  altachment  to  their  teachers. 
Wc  quote  this  gratifying  illustration  : — 

''  In  rea}]CCt  to  30  out  O'f  37  funsters  who  had  been  educuled  in  the 
Chewier  I~Ki>(;csan  Tra.iniiij;  College  up  to  February  1844,  it  was  ascer^ 
taiacd  that  the  number  of  children  in  duily  attenduikce  m  their  schools 
had  increased  from  IllO  to  2173,  and  those  ou  the  books  from  1423  to 
2469,  in  the  average  period  of  thirlecn  muivtha.  and  a  half,  tio  far  liad 
the  improved  methods  of  iastructian,  inirodiiced  by  these  young  men, 
been  appreciated  by  the  poor.' — Mosely^  p.  5U. 

See  further  on  the  schools  of  Cheadle,  Stone,  aad  St.  Mary's, 
Sheffield.  At  this  latter  school  the  education  is  far  the  highest, 
and  attended  by  G'JS  children,  who  contribute,  in  school  fees,  ISO^ 
We  are  not  disposed  to  throw  out  auy  rash  conjectures  of  our 
own  as  to  the  Course  likely  to  he  taken  by  Government  on  the 
great  points  which  must  belong  to  the  oi'£anizatioa  and  to  the  pro- 
vince of  an  effective  Board  of  Public  Educiiiion.  We  leave  uti- 
louched  OS  well  the  easiest  part  of  tlieif  functions,  the  funds  f»r 
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building  and  the  lo^ralities  for  the  establisJiment  of  schools.  We 
sliall  sn.y  but  a  few  wonls  on  another  more  delicale  office,  wliich 
Dr.  Hook  nould  as$i£;n  them, — tfce  selection  and  autlinriJ^lion  gf 
books.  We  really  cannot  apprehend  ibe  extreme  difficuUy  of 
fincling^  or  of  writing-  Looks,  even  on  such  subjects  as  English 
Jiislory,  which  shall  avoid  collision  with  the  strong:  religious  or 
pnlttical  views  of  any  class  of  the  community.  1 1  is  done  in  the 
higher  education — Tories,  Whi^,  and  Radicals,  all  alike,  send 
their  sons  to  Eton,  and  from  Eton  to  Christ  Church  or  Trinity. 
Sturdy  enough  Tories  and  High- Churchmen,  too,  there  were 
who  did  not  refuse  their  children  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
vigiour,  ability,  and  high-toned  Christian  feeling,  though  tbey 
might  disapprove  of  many  of  his  religious  and  political  opinions. 
Parly  histories  are  bad  histories,  and  tliereforc  should  be  at  onCe 
proscribed  by  a  public  boards  candour  and  fairness  will  be  re- 
commendations even  to  a  child,  and  not  unimportant  elements  in 
his  instruction.  We  do  not  believe  that  amy  Ronaan  Catholic  of 
the  lower  orders  wili  lake  his  son  from  a  good  school  because  he 
may  be  condemned  to  hear  that  Ridley  and  Lalimej-  were  cruelly 
burned,  or  that  the  martyi'dom  of  King  Charles,  or  the  character 
of  Cromwejl,  will  create'  a  fatal  feud  among  the  parents  of  the 
poor. 

On  the  training  of  masters — the  Use  to  be  tii&de  of  the  normal 
institutions  already  founded  by  the  Church,  or  which  may  be  in 
ex!3lence  elsewhere,  we  must  he  altogether  silent;  hut  on  the 
schoolmaster  himself,  on  his  social  position  and  estimation,  we 
may  permit  ourselves  some  few  observations. 

It  is  in  vain  to  train  schoolmasters  wiih  the  utmost  diligence, 
and  with  the  wisest  regard  to  those  peculiar  qualificatians  which 
are  to  fit  them  for  their  office;  it  is  more  than  vain  to  raise  them 
in  intelligence,  in  accomplishments,  in  tastes  if  not  in  habits,  above 
the  ordinary  standard  of  teachers,  unless  we  can  adequately  re- 
ward iheir  services  after  they  are  trained.  Their  social  position 
must  be  one  of  respeclnbillity ;  they  must  not  be  fixed  in  a.  con- 
stant struggle  with  pecuniary  difTiculiies;  they  must  not  be  ovcr- 
burthened  with  the  csres  of  life  ;  they  must  be  independent.  But 
it  is  undeniable  that,  where  schools  arc  most  wanted,  schools  will  be 
least  able  to  support  themselves.  In  such  places  the  regularity,  if 
not  the  amount  of  payments,  will  constantly  vary  with  the  fluctua- 
tions of  wages.  Here  then  you  cannot  rigidly  apply  the  salutary 
rule,  that  a  man's  reward  must  depend  on  his  eserti«]is.  If  the 
schoolmaster's  income  is  in  every  case  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
markets;  if  hemustcilherinflejiibly  dismiss  his  scholars  in  default 
of  punctual  payment,  or  let  them  run  in  debt,  and  be  compelled 
to  follow  their  esample  himself,  the  system  of  education  fails  where 
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it  is  jnOBt  wanteil — is  witLilrawti  wtere  iu  perpetuity  is  especially 
desirable.  At  this  hour,  lUroue^bout  the  country  (every  report 
bears  it  upon  ils  face)  the  great  crying  evil  is  the  inatlcrjuacy  of 
the  stipends  of  the  school  masters ;  and  tbe  inevitable  coiise(|ueDcc 
is  ihat  ihe  liijpEier  the  qualificatjons  of  ihe  master  and  ihe  better 
bis  ctiaraclcr,  the  less  lively  are  we,  in  the  long  nm,  to  retnin  him 
in  ovr  service.  Without  some  spring  of  ainhitJun  few  will  devote 
themselves  to  a  laborious  office,  and  ambiiion  naturally  looks  to 
promotion.  The  mere  change  from  an  under-paid  to  a  better 
paid  school,  wbich  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevent,  is  a  great  evil. 
But  it  will  not  be  one  school  which  will  he  the  rival  of  another. 
Our  normal  inslilutions  may  turn  out  but  nurseries  for  railway 
derlis— fur  the  numherless  commercial  offices  which  are  conslnnlly 
on  the  walch  for  jotingmen  of  steady  character,  ^otl  account- 
ants, of  civil  mamncTS  and  orderly  habits.  We  cannot  calculate 
on  the  martyrdom  of  frcLf-devotion  in  a  class,  and  that  a  large 
class.  Pielv,  and  that  better  cburchmansbip  which  forms  part 
of  Mr.  Coleridge's  ideal  of  Ji  well-trained  school  in  aster,  may 
here  and  there  choose  the  more  humble,  more  anxious  and 
perilous,  condition.  In  some  favoured  instances  it  will  not  scruple 
to  be  worn  out,  as  worn  out  it  will  be,  in  the  nnaided,  unre- 
warded, perha^ps  unwitnessed  struggle  wiili  rude  ignorance;  with 
the  insolence  at  one  time  of  a  flush  of  wages,  at  the  next  with  the 
surliness  of  utter  destitution.  Here  and  thefc,  in  the  attempt  to 
tome  the  wild  oflkpring  of  wild  parents,  noble  Christian  zeal  will 
even  continue  tu  the  end,  and  triumph  over  weariness,  disappoint- 
ment, ingrntitude-  it  will  sternly  sea]  ils  eyes,  and  strengthen  its 
hesrt  by  faith  and  fortitude,  against  the  temptation  eitLer  of  a 
quiet,  wcl [-organised,  and  well-paid  village  school — or  of  the 
most  comfortable  desk  at  Mr.  Hudson's  terminus.  Yet  these 
must  be  at  last  the  few,  the  very  rare  exceptions ;  those  whose 
congenial  natures  have  imbibed  the  full  effect  of  their  training. 
In  the  mass,  men,  train  them  as  wc  may,  will  bring  iheir  talents 
and  acquirements  t<J  the  best  marliel.  We  may  bind  thein  for  a 
time  by  indentures  ;  those  fetters  will  only  make  them  more  eager 
to  escape  when  their  time  is  out. 

Already,  we  inquire  (and  we  inquire  not  without  admiration  at 
ibc  success  of  Mr.  Coleridge  with  individual  uiindaj,  ore  there 
not  aspirants  at  Stanley  Grove  alter  the  more  easy  and  dignified 
office  of  master*  in  middle  srhoola  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  these 
acquirements  which  (we  sometimes  doubt  the  policy  of  this  showy 
plan)  are  exhibited  at  the  public  esanunadons  before  bishops 
and  nobles,  and  members  of  parliament,  and  bigh<born  ladies, 
will  raise  no  consciousness  of  a.  vocation  somewhat  higher  than  to 
be  the  teacher  of  pauper  children  in  stirae  obscure  village  or 
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tlirty  allc^?  Will  all  the  industrial  cmpltiiytnenls,  which  Mr. 
CnlcritlgG  pri>pcrlj  makes  a  pari  of  Lis  joung'  men's  daily  life, 
keep  down  ihe  risings  of  this  very  nalur.il  de&ire  of  beUenng 
their  ccmdition,  accoinpaoied  by  the  flaltering  suq^cslion,  which 
will  ever  recur,  that  the  more  lu(Tativc  field  is  that  of  still  iii«>re  ex- 
tensive usefulness,  as  tvcU  as  one  tu  which  ihey  are  enliilcd  by  their 
talenls  and  excrliuns  ?  According  tn  Mr.  Allen's  Report  ("1843) 
of  tluee  young  men  then  recently  sent  out  fvoui  the  College,  tntt 
were  iciiihing-  country  schools  at  a  hare  50^  a  year— ime  at  Vll. 
with  board  and  h>dgiiifr,  pi?rlup&  equal  to  10/. !  Turn  ti>  the  esla- 
blislimcnt  at  Baltersea,  fouiideJ  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  and 
fur  some  lime  supported  by  his  dwii,  at  that  time  wa  bchevc  very 
moderate,  rcsourccSj  assUted  by  the  precarious,  though  in  some 
instances  noble,  muniG.c:e[ice  uf  hts  fricods,  but  now  made  over  to 
the  National  Sociely,  as  representing  ihe  Church,  and  therefore  to 
that  body  which  Mr.  Kay  Shultleworlh's  experience  led  him  to 
suppose  the  most  likely  tu  work  it  for  the  public  advantage.  This 
establishment  is  supported  out  of  the  fnad  for  the  promotion  uf 
Education  iQ  tlie  ^lanufacturing  and  Miaiog  nistcicls;  the  So- 
ciety judging  wisely  that  the  providing  well-lralued  masters  would 
be  the  greatest  buLin  to  such  disLricls.  The  institution  is  aho^elher 
less  cos^Lly,  at  least  id  its  outward  arrange ineols,  than  the  one  at 
Stanley  Grove,  lis  s^ieciul  object  is  known  to  its  pupils  wheu  they 
enter  ^  it  is  kepi  before  them  during  their  course  of  instruction;  and 
yet  even  there  i*  there  an  undivided  devotion  to  that  special  ser- 
vice 1  Do  1VC  write  thus  as  wishing  to  disparage,  to  throw  the  least 
suspicion,  upon  the  great  experiment  of  raising  the  standard  of 
intelLigence,  of  knowledge,  of  ^cc^uircments,  of  character,  in  the 
future  instructors  of  the  people?  Far  otherwise;  but  we  must 
insist  on  the  coascquent  abiulnte  necessity  uf  raising  in  due  pro- 
portion the  social  posilloii  of  the  schoolmaster. 

In  some  countries  extveine  poverty  may  out  weaken  authority. 
In  the  wildest  parts  of  Mayo  we  entered  a  national  school.  By 
what  principle  of  adhesion  ihe  many-hucd  and  uiany-pattemed. 
Uabiliinents  of  the  schoolmaster  adhered  to  his  person  puzzled  our 
philosophy — he  was  '  a  thing  of  sliceds  and  patches ;'  hut  his  &ixty 
or  seventy  children — mostly  Roman  Calhulic,  with  about  a  sixth 
or  saventh  Protestant — were  in  excellent  order,  and  he  examined 
them  vvilb  an  iat<"lligonce  and  acutciicss  which  would  do  no  dis- 
credit to  the  Sanctuary  at  Wes^tminster,  or,  by  the  leave  of  Mr. 
Burgess,  to  Upper  Chelsea.  Such  things  may  be,,  and  are  else- 
irbore  ;  but  without  altogether  subscribing  lo  the  doctrine  of  our 
lasj  departed!)  wise  us  witty  Canon  of  St.  Vaul's,  that  in  Cng- 
land  poverty  is  a  crime,  we  will  assert  thai,  even  if  you  retain 
him  in  his  office,  an  impoverished  and  beggarly  achooltaaaler  will 
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in  England  comraaod  no  respect  either  with  paa-enU  or  scholars. 
Uut  Jf'OU  will  nut  retain  him  in  hie  oflicc.  The  under  ))ci)aient  of 
the  schoolmasters  is  tlic  difTiculty  by  which  ihe  foreign  systems  of 
education  are  embarrassed,  though  there  they  have  a  much  sUoiiger 
hold  upon  the  teacher,  and  there  is  not  a  lenlh  part  of  the  compe- 
tilion  for  the  services  of  such  men.  In  most  parts  of  SwilZei  Uud, 
as  Mr.  Ka^  infurmji  us  in  his  work  on  Eductitiou,  there  is  aJnajs 
(from  the  inabiUtv  lo  pay  thcni  well)  a  constant  ilcscrtiun  from 
ibe  ranks  going  on,  and  a  DonseC|uent  necessity  for  the  preparalioo 
of  a.  suiBcient  numher  to  fili  llie  viicaul  jiusts  (p.  9).  This  is  as 
had  in  point  of  economy  as  it  is  bad  for  the  cause  of  education; 
and  from  this  France  as  well  as  Switzerland  suffers.  '  Both 
cuunlries  (he  says)  pay  iticic  tcachcr&  hut  moderately,  and  are 
consei]uenlly  obliged  to  support  a  greater  nnmber  of  ntirmal 
establishments  fruio  which  lo  supply  tlie  yearly  demand.*  He 
adds,  on  the  ntber  band,  ihal '  tbc  canton  of  Geneva,  in  S^^'ilze^- 
land,  supports  no  normal  school,  but  pays  its  uinsters  so  wclli  ihnt 
Vacancies  are  always  filled  up  by  some  of  the  best  masters  from 
the  Other  cantons.'— p.  136. 

If  all  Mr.  Kay's  reasonings  had  been  as  quiet  and  judicious  as 
hose  which  {oUovr,  his  volume  Would  bave  made  A  mote  powerful 
impression. 

'  If  any  man  think  it  advisable  that  the  schoolmaalcie'  Bakriee  shouM 
he  dependeut  iLhu^eilu-r,  or  even  priucripally,  on  the  smnli  wtcfcly  pay- 
ments of  their  acliLikra^'ir  any  one  think  it  udvisablc  that  they  aiiould 
depend  fur  their  eubiieteuce  aa  the  uncertain  contiuiiQUce  of  the  bene- 
volent donatiO'UB  of  otheri^,  or  oil  public  cdlecttous  depending  fur  their 
amount  oa  the  way  in  whicb  »  chnrity  aernion  may  bt  received,  or  tliat 
the  gu|>purl  uf  tlic  gcbuulmaatci's  should  be  a  tax  PU  the  amall  iucomes  of 
pui:  camitry  curates  or  poor  clergy — ^I  sliaU  not  waste  any  argument  upon 
them:  but  I  do  entreat  all  tliose  who  arc  interested  in  the  progress  vf 
the  education  uf  like  people,  to  rend  tbc  extracts  nj>|iendeii  in  my  tbird 
chapter,  and  to  a«k  tUemselves  whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain  good 
tcachcTB  unti]  we  h«ve  provided  a  certain  and  sufficient  maintettance  for 
them.' — p.  346, 

Here  it  is  that  the  inter^'ention  of  the  Slate  (we  presume  not  to 
lay  whether  by  pari  lain  enlary  grant  or  by  local  assessment)  is  im^ 
peratively  required.  There  can  be  no  national  system  of  educa- 
tion till  the  schoolmaster  is  a  recognised  public  sen'ant,  certain  of 
an  adec^ualc  remuneration  ;  Uable,  of  course,  lo  the  strictest  super- 
intendence, to  dismissal,  in  case  of  iucnmpeteJicc  or  raiscooducl, 
by  proper  aulhoriues.  *  Si  on  veut  quo  le  maitre  d'ecole  suit  util^ 
il  faiil  qu'il  soil  rcspectc  ;  el  pour  qu'il  soil  respecte,  il  Taut  tju'il 
sit  le  caraclere  d'lin  fooctionnaire  de  I'etat.'     So  spake  M.  Guisot 
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some  }'ears  ag-o.  Wliat  is  it  vre  demanii  of  the  scboolniasfcr? — 
Iht!  devotion,  ihc  absolute  ami  exclusive  devollon,  of  the  best  of 
liis  ycnrs  lo  a  most  impnrlnnt  public  service.  We  dctnand  know- 
IcJge  uf  vprJptis  kindsj  nbicli  Lc  must  not  only  possess,  Uut  be 
able  1(1  communicalc  to  others ;  intellipence  which  shall  be  able 
to  call  forth  the  kindred  iiHelli^ence  of  childrcii  in  every  stage  of 
turpor,  or  languor,  or  obluscness  ;  a  sagiicious,  ^n  almost  pro- 
phetic discerntnent  of  ctiarnclcr  and  of  caparity  ^  a  spirit  which 
can  not  only  bear  with  rude  undisciplined  dispositions,  but  with 
dispositions  which  have  been,  and  still  &ic,  vitiated — rendered 
peevish,  sullen,  or  passionate,  by  fund  and  injudicious,  or  by 
harsh  and  brutal  parents;  a  skill  which  has  to  correct  in  a  few 
ficboiil  hours  the  perpelual  jnisghief  done  in  an  ill-regulaled 
botne  ;  temper  which  lias  often  to  endure  the  unreastinable  com- 
plaints, the  caprices,  and  the  violence  of  the  parents  ;  discretion, 
which  may  sometimes  hfive  lo  contend  with  the  officious  inter- 
ference of  kind  but  foolish  and  conceited  managers;  firmness 
which  will  punish  when  necessary,  but  Efcntleness  which  will  keep 
punishment  doivn  to  iiR  most  temperate  exercise  ;  exemplary  moral 
chiirarter,  decency  of  dress,  demeanour^  uniimpenchahle  integrity 
in  money  concerns ;  apiituile  to  discern  the  value  of,  and  modcBiy 
to  admit  with  gratefulness  all  real  improvements  in  the  art  and 
science  of  teachinjj ;  self-respect,  with  proper  deference  to  his 
sujicriors  in  station  and  tn  education. 

What  do  we  entrust  to  the  schoolmaster?  At  least  some  part 
of  the  religion  of  our  people ;  very  much  surely  of  their  moral 
tnbils,  their  providence,  their  economy — their  cheerfulness  and 
content,  tlioir  conscientious  industry,  their  enjoyments,  their 
amusements;  their  mental  energies — in  some  degree  their  health; 
their  attachment  to  the  laivs  and  institutions  of  llioir  country; 
their  independence  of  thought  as  Englishmen;  their  respect  for 
social  distinctions  \.  iLeir  acquiescence  in  the  difference  vi  ranks 
and  staljons;  iheir  deference  for  legitimate  authf>rity;  their  dread 
of  anarchy;  their  aversion  lo  licentiousufiss ;  their  peace,  their 
happiness.  What  do  we  entrust  to  the  seboulniaster  ?  We  are 
persuaded  that  we  do  not  exagperale  when  we  say — the  destinies 
of  England;  the  perinatlence  of  our  constitution;  the  safety  of 
the  throne  ;  the  perpetuity  of  our  Church ;  the  security  of  all  our 
wealth,  strength,  and  grandeur — our  future  welfare,  glory,  national 
existence.  And  to  this  ichoolmaster  we  offer  the  pittance  of  a 
day-labourer — something  below  the  gains  of  a  prosperous  artisan — 
something  far  below  that  of  our  domestic  servants;  this  after 
hni  ing  cultivated  Lis  mind,  raised  him  to  a  level  with,  perhaps  to 
conscious  superiority  over,  many  whom  lie  sees  basking  in  opu- 
lence— 
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lence — and  wlih  lacrative,  improving,  easy  situations  soliciting 
him  on  every  aide,  vying  fi>r  his  service :  and  all  thi*  with  not 
even  a  fixed  t>i'  fecoffHised  jlosilion — even  tins  miserable  main- 
tenance at  hcst  but  iirecarious — siill  liable  to  bu  dispossesbcil  of 
his  poor  pittance  by  the  caprice  of  Bchof>l  managers,  the  failure 
of  schQol  I'unds,  a  fall  in  Ibe  wages  of  labour. 


Art.  VI.  —  I.  Kiihtcr  DomUatt.  AmtUche  Mittheiiunffm  rkx 
Central  Domhaii-  Veretns,  Afi£  gesekii-ktiicheiiy  artiatucheu  wid 
Uferariscih'a  Beitriiijea;  heraiisgeffeben  nom  Vorstande. 

2,  Die  Ihiliyen  Drel  Konii/s.  Nach  ciiicr  alien  Haiidschrijl  i 
fierausgcyehcn  von  R.  Siinroch^     Frankfurt  am  Main,     1842. 

IT  13  a  painful  rctJ^^clion^  and  one  that  conjures  Up  a  multitude 
uf  others,  that  a  great  cathedral  can  never  again  be  budt  in 
this  country.  It  ia  perhaps  .is  painfid  to  reflect  on  the  utter  ilia- 
proporiiun  of  stale  lo  Use.  in  those  which  still  temLiin  to  us.  but  to 
ibis  habit  has  faniiharised  us.  We  arc  accustQined  to  Uo-^v  Ihp 
echoes  of  llieir  glorious  nave  and  aisles  awakened  at  be&t  Ik  the 
footsteps  of  a  small  cungregalinn  —  for  the  most  part  only  to 
those  of  the  solitary  verger.  \Vc  are  accustomed  to  sec  their 
grand  quadrangular  cloisters  treated  merely  ns  covered  paasagca 
to  prcbcndal  biick-dours  i  their  beautiful  chapels,  those  greatest 
imaginable  luxuries  of  former  weallUy  piety,  used  only,  if  used 
at  all,  as  waste  places  for  inouhlering  rubbish.  We  are  habitu- 
ated, in  short,  to  view  a  cathedral,  except  for  purposes  which  any 
iirihnary  parish  cUurch  could  as  well  fulfil,  jis  a  mere  sumplef 
edifice,  enclosing  a  space  no  one  congjregalion  can  fdl,  or  no 
one  man's  voice  penetrate,  and  only  preserved  and  kcpl  up  from 
a  feeling,  akin  perhaps  to  love,  but  which  would  be  equally 
bestowed  on  any  building,  whether  Christian  or  not,  with  anti- 
quity and  beauty  in  its  favour.  Yet,  who  is  there  among  those 
who  love  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  these  ancient  pile&,  who 
will  not  acknowledge  that  ho  weaver  altered  in  estimation,  or 
limited  in  use,  there  is  still  a  voice  in  them  we  cannot  sdence,  and 
a  spell  we  cannot  break?  We  have  forbidden  the  pdgntnage^ 
levelled  llie  altar — smashed  the  image,  and  extingutshecl  tlie 
candle.  We  have  left  in  them  nothing  lo  catch  the  fancy  or  to 
trammel  the  reason— but  our  ancient  cathedrals  are  still  faithful 
to  ihe  nobler  aims  of  theJL'  founders.  They  still  call  to  unity, 
rebuke  presumption,  command  prostration,  and  raise  fii  prayer. 

Such   beiii^  our  feelings  with   respect  to  what  remains   fur  Us 
at  homc^  it  is  impossible  that  we  shuuLd  look  without  deep  interest 
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upon  the  g^reat  work  now  in  progrpss  on  (he  bsnks  of  the  Rhine. 

The  cathedral  of  Cologne,  after  ihp  lapse  of  six  centuries  since 
the  first  stone  was  Wn\,  and  nearly  tlircp  ami  a  half  since  the  Itist 
was  left,  is  nOw,  as  is  gencrallj  known,  once  more  advancing' 
accortling;  to  its  nn^inal  intention.  Royal  patronage  has  been'* 
exlended— public  enthusiasm  pxciled — the  original  plans  for  por- 
tions of  ibe  building  discoverpd — -forests  of  scaffold in>r  have  arisen, 
and  for  ftiur  years  the  silver  sound  (hf  the  trowel  has  resuundcd 
from  morning  till  night  around  the  old  ivalls.  Nnj-  does  il  seem 
loo  visionary  («  expect  that  the  present  generation  will  live  to  see 
the  compl[?tion  of  one  of  the  fineal  religious  ediGces  which  the 
world  possesses. 

It  is  siiir[ularly  happy  that  the  building:  thus  be<iueotbed  for 
modern  roinplclion,  slimild  be,  as  the  most  perfect  example  of  the 
most  perfect  period  of  Christian  architecture,  the  best  filled  for  the 
study  and  imitation  of  the  present  day.  ff  ever  we  are  to  obtain 
an  insight  either  into  the  body  or  soul  of  iredircval  art,  il  inust 
be  on  an  occasion  like  lljis,  when  by  a  combination  of  events, 
themselves  already  lon^  interwoven  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it ' 
is  left,  as  it  were,  slill  on  the  loom — its  wondrous  threads  still 
uncut.  The  cathedral  of  Col(ni|;ne  is  a  specimen  of  the  art  exactly 
at  that  point  of  perfection  at  which  nothing  on  earth  is  permitted 
to  atop — after  the  bud,  and  before  the  rankncss — the  flower  just 
blown. 

Without  allempting  to  trace  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture, 
or  insisting  either  on  the  principle  of  prnctical  utility,  or  the  spirit 
of  religious  sjinbohsm  for  its  real  origin,  we  must  yet  remind  the 
reader  that,  in  the  countries  to  wliich  it  distinctiriily  bclong;s,  its 
highest  development  was  attained  under  three  contemporary  sovc- 
reign*  of  eminent,  talents,  worth,  and  piety,  Cologne  cathedra! 
waa  founded  in  124y — at  the  time  that  Frederic  II.  was  Em- 
peror of  Oormany,  Henry  III.  King-  of  England,  ami  Si^  Louis 
King  of  France. 

Cologne  is  one  of  those  remarkaWe  cities  which  haTe  witnessed 
every  fashion  of  human  life,  and  erery  form  of  worldly  power. 
Founded  by  ancient  Rome  and  nursed  by  modern  Home — owing 
its  first  esistence  to  the  mother  of  Nero.,  anil  its  first  Christianity 
to  the  mother  of  Constanlinc — it  has  been  the  seat  of  Pagan 
institutions — the  arena  of  Christian  martyrs- — the  stronghold  of 
religious  dominion — the  pnttern  of  municipal  independence — the 
storehouse  of  nscful  commerce,  anil  the  birthplace  of  elegant  arts. 
It  contains  within  its  walls  progressive  specimens  of  every  style 
of  archilecture,  from  the  stern  old  church  built  with  the  siones  of  ^ 
the  ancient  capitol,  to  the  trumpery  fnt;ade  of  the  Ratldiaus, 
colling  itself  modern  Greek,     Il  has  seen  the  deeds  of  the  hero 
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of  the  Niebelungeti — it  has  been  tte  home  of  AUierlus  Mag- 
nas,  lUe  mai^fician — the  abode  of  Thomas  uf  Aquinas,  the  saint 
— the  lomb  of  Duns  Scnlus,  and  lUc  icsort  of  Petrarch.  It  hns 
wfig-ed  its  Own  War,  Coirieii  its  onH  miitl;.  and  fixed  \H  own 
ineasiirp,  li  lias  rfverenced  th<!  most  absolnle  sovereigns,  and 
assericd  the  mn«t  Tcpiiljliean  riglits.  It  has  slnod  highpjt  as  an 
Archiepigcoml  (Jiycese,  &nd  forpinost  in  Ihe  Hanaeaiic  Ipngye. 
Us  prelates  hare  sent  embassies  to  Kn^lnnd.  and  its  merchants 
have  Iind  a  guild  of  their  own  in  Lomlon.  Kings  from  the  far 
WesI  have  come  to  worship  within  its  ivalls  at  the  shrine  of  the 
kings  from  the  fiir  cast  It  has  altvartcd  sltidenta  fmni  Iceland 
on  the  fame  of  iis  learning»  and  supplied  Poland  wilh  abhnts 
on  the  fame  of  its  piot^.  '  Qui  non  vidit  Coloniam,  iion  vidit 
Gennaniam,'  was  a  current  saving';  and  *  as  rich  as  a  Cologne 
weaver,'  n  universal  jirovetb,  ft  developed  a  school  of  architeclSj 
whose  rccommendalion,  the  wovhi  over,  wna  that  they  came  fji>m 
Colorrnej  and  a  school  of  artists,  of  whom  all  that  is  known,  is 
that  they  belonged  to  Cologne.  It  had  a  waX'we  patois  of  its  own, 
and  a  distinctive  pbjisiognoiny  of  Its  own,  and  has  tbeni  IxHh  still ; 
while  past  and  present  occasionally  meet  in  curious  juxta-posilioiij 
the  (juaiiit  Byzantine  windows  of  an  uppcv  story  keep  their  place 
over  the  staring  plate-glass  of  a  cafe  in  the  lower ;  and  the  Roinaq 
toga,  til]  within  the  last  fortv  years,  was  worn  on  all  occasions  by 
magislerial  venders  of  Ean  de  Ouhffne. 

To  one  tiiinj^  Cologne  lias  been  resolutely  and  unlntcrrupledly 
true — her  attachment  to  the  Roman  church.  She  may  well  he 
callcil  the  Ronic  of  the  North.  She  has  known  almost  aa  many 
archbishops  as  Rome  has  popt^s,  and  seen  as  many  of  tbcm 
canonised.  A  hundred  and  thirty-seven  churches  and  remains 
of  churches  still  crowd  her  precincts,  and  tradition  reports  tht-ni 
lo  have  been  once  as  nmny  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  Her 
ancient  devotion  deserved  that  she  should  have  the  noblest  Gothic 
cathedral  in  the  world — and  we  think  it  probable  that  the  com- 
pletion of  ihe  edifice  will  he  due  in  the  main  to  the  spirit  in 
nhich  its  first  slone  was  laid.  A  variety  of  denominations — 
helicicrs  nnd  non-believeis — lovcrsof  art  and  fullowets  of  fashionj 
appear  to  he  indiscnniinately  busy  in  promoting  this  undertaking; 
and  the  Germans  uphold  it  with  true  German  pridt*,  as  one  in 
whieh  all  differences  of  belief  are  to  be  buried^ — such  a  conglo- 
meration being  their  only  idea  of  what  i»  national ;  but  the  Church, 
in  nhose  service  they  are  all  thus  obligingly  working,  is  the 
Biain&pring  of  the  whole  machine.  It  is  true,  she  lakes  etjually 
no  prominent  part  and  pursues  no  secret  measures — she  has 
ofI'erc<l  no  inducements  in  the  way  of  indulgences  and  remis- 
sions,  an  in  ibe  limes  which  founded  the  building — and   has 
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o\\\y  simpij  called  upon  her  meinbersj  anil  openly  tased  her 
sacramentsj  yd  il  is  the  old  zeal  that  was  lUe  first,  and,  we 
predict)  will  bo  the  last  impulse  of  tUe  moremenl. 

This  famous  Dom  is  tbe  itiird  metropulitan  church  which 
Cologne  bag  known.  Tradition  rfipocls  the  first  to  have  been 
built  by  St.  Matcmus,  a  local  saint,  in  tbe  lirst  century,  and 
a33iD;na  the  place  on  wliich  it  stood,  but  nuthing  more.  This, 
though  tiow  enclosed  williin  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  exlra  mnroi 
in  the  lloinan  time,  as  was  usual  with  tbe  enrly  Christian 
churches.  Of  the  second  there  la  mure  to  be  said.  It  was 
founded  in  784,  by  Hildebold,  19th  Bishop,  and,  it  is  believed, 
1st  Archbishup,  of  whom  the  Cologne  Chronicle  gives  the  fol- 
lowing eurious  history  :  — 

'On  the  death  uf  Biehop  Riccol[>hii9,  there  ar&ae  a  great  diapute 
aninng  the  Chapter,  as  to  the  choice  of  a  new  Bi&hop  ;  so  much  so^  that 
it  reached  the  eara  ol' the  Kaiser  Karl  (Chsirlemagfie)  at  Ais-la-Cha- 
pelle.  He,  therefore,  took  horse  and  rode  toivarda  Cologne  in  order  to 
settle  their  ditfercaces.  In  a  wood  near  the  city  he  heard  a  hell,  and 
entered  a  small  chapel,*  where  mass  waa  gming  on.  The  Kidder  was 
fltiired  like  a  hunter,  wiith  a  horn,  and  cluaped  knife  at  hia  side.  At\cr 
he  hud  heard  m:iss,  he  laid  q  gulden  on  the  altar,  upo^n  which  the  prieet, 
by  name  Uildebold,  took  it  up,  and  not  knowing  the  Kaieer,  anid  lo 
him,  "  Fneiid,  take  back  thy  f)fd(hn  t  w€  don't  offer  gold  here  "—and 
thought  that  he  meant  to  mock  him — for  he  was  a  simple,  pious  man. 
Then  tlie  Kaiser  eaidi,  "Sirl  keep  the  money;  I  give  it  you  witJi  a 
willing  heart."  But  Hildebold  would  not,  and  eontiiiued,  "  I  see  that 
yi}U  area  hunter;  do  me  iIub  Bervice.  therefore,  and  tend  me  the  hide  of 
the  drEt  doe  that  you  kill  for  a  eavering  to  my  books-  Diit  t&ke  hack 
your  gulden."  As  the  Kalaer  perceived  the  open,  honest  speech  of  the 
priest,  he  asked  of  the  bygtimders  ms  to  hi*  hfe  and  conversation,  nnd 
heard  that  he  was  a  very  upright  man-  Then  the  Kniser  rode  on  into 
Cologne,  and  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  and  finding  the 
Chapter  could  not  agree,  he  declared  to  them  he  would  himself  choose 
their  Bishop ;  whereupon  he  Culled  Priest  Hlldehold  to  Cologne,  and 
preeented  him  to  the  Chapter-* 

Tbe  edifice  founded  by  this  holy  man  seems  not  to  have  been 
ftnished  in  less  than  ninety  years  — it  was,  we  read,  cnnsecraled  by 
the  prelate  third  in  succession  from  him,  in  873,  on  occaBion  of  a 
grand  prov;incial  synod,  when  no  less  than  elcv'cn  bishops  were 
present.  According  to  the  local  historians, f  wlio  have  borrowed 
from  older  sources,  the  cathedral  was  a  stately  Byzantine  building, 
■with  double  choirs  and  crvpts,  and  tliree  lowers.  And  nn  tbe  coins 
which  occur  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  century,  many  of  which 


'  Accariiln.s  to  Cologne  unti'jiiiLriiLr^,  ibc  cliappl  of  St.  Mircellus,  ufwliich  llicre 

ale  Ti'riiAitis  to  tieec^n  In  Ati  'bill  himtf  in  the  iKf«-t  named,  rroiii  it,  \\\t.  Mai'ctUan  Slt'a4te^ 

f  WLaUeiiik,  Socratuiu  Agrijipiikor,  UMI,  CfomLiuckj,  HiaUiriu  Triuui  Keyuiu,  llj.^1, 
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bear  rude  represenlations  of  churches,  among  which  those  of  St. 
Gereon  and  ihe  ApostIe&  are  still  r&cogntsfible,  there  appears  a 
church,  superior  to  either,  answering  the  description  of  these 
writers,  and  bearing  preat  resemblance  to  the  magnificent  but 
later  church  on  the  Croter-lake  at  Laach.  The  interior  is  reported 
to  have  been  richly  adorned  ;  and  here  was  stored  up,  among  other 
valuables,  a  wonderful  library  of  manuscripls^  which  the  book- 
lovtog  Hildebold  bad  gathered  tog^elber.  In  1089  the  calhcdral 
look  (ire,  and  destruction  seemed  inevitable,  when  the  bones  of 
St.  Cunibert  were  hastily  brought,  and  the  flames  as  hastily  sub- 
sided. But  in  1948r  as,  certified  by  a  papal  bull  of  the  day,  it 
again  took  iire,  on  occasinn  of  some  civil  tuznult,  when,  no  saint 
inierfcring,  the  flames  made  the  most  of  their  oppiiriunity  and 
burnt  it  to  the  ground. 

There  was  now  great  need  for  a  new  catbetlral,  not  only  to 
replace  the  old  one,  but  to  receive  a  treasure  which,  more  than 
any  olher  cause,  has  Contributed  to  the  glory  of  Cidogne.  This 
consisted  in  the  bones  of  the  three  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  cap- 
tured at  the  siege  of  Milan  by  Frederic  Bavbarossa,  and  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  he  had  achieved;  and  which  being 
presented  by  him  to  the  city  of  Cologne,  demanded  the  costliest 
edifice  that  man  cnuld  raise.  At  tlie  same  time,  as  if  to  favour 
the  occiislon,  the  wealth  of  the  ciiy  and  Chapter  b&d  so  accumu- 
lated as  to  gain  for  ihia  period  the  appellation  of  tho  Golden 
Age  of  Cologne;  while  a  new  era  of  architeeture>  just  budded 
ia  the  land,  waited  apparently  but  this  opportunity  to  expand  here 
into  maturity. 

It  seems,  however,  that  tlie  plan  of  erecting  a  new  cathedral  on 
a  grander  aCale  bad  been  long  previously  Contemplated.  Arch- 
bishop Engelbert,  Count  of  Altuna  and  Berg,  murdered  in  1^25, 
so  openly  entertained  the  idea  as  by  some  to  have  been  consiidered 
the  author  of  the  origlnB.1  deaigo;  while  under  his  successor, 
Conrad  of  Hochstcden,  it  so  far  ripened,  that  all  preliminaries 
were  ready  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  building  only  a  few 
months  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  one.  At  this  time  Ger- 
many was  agitated  by  the  dissensions  between  Frederic  II.  and 
Pope  Innocent  IV^j  which  ended  in  the  excommunication  and 
deposition  of  the  emperor.  Thereupon  there  started  up  three 
candidates  for  the  empire, — Henry,  Count  of  Thuringen  ;  William, 
Count  of  Holland  ;  and  Richardj  Earl  of  Cornwall.  But  this, 
far  from  hindering  the  caUse  of  the  cathedral,  proved  a  direct 
means  of  furthering  it — each  candidate  in  turn  pleading  his  pre' 
tensions  to  the  archbishop  with  argumenls  calculated  most  mate- 
rially I"  assist  its  progress.  Conrad  first  gave  his  favour  to  Henry 
of  Thuringen,  who,  however,  lived  only  a  year.      Then  William 
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of  Holland,  whose  joulb  was  count erbal an ceii  by  his  retationitip 
to  tlie  prelate,  was  elecled ;  when,  bcin^  refused  admittance  to 
the  city  of  AiK  (still  faithful  to  Frederic)  for  the  ceremony  of 
cnronation,  the  prince  laid  immediate  sieg^e  to  it  and  took  it  in  six 
monihs.  It  was  during  this  ilegc,  on  the  \4.\h  of  August,  1248, 
that  Archbishop  Conrad  laid  the  first  stoijie  of  the  present  cathe- 
dral, at  a  depth,  as  Boisseree  has  ascertaioed,  of  above  forty^ 
four  feet  below  the  surface.  There  were  present  on  the  occasion, 
the  papal  legate^  many  bishops,  dukes,  and  counts,  with  William  of 
Jiol[andj  ami  the  flower  of  bis  army  from  the  siege,  and  the  chief 
burghers  of  the  besieged  town  ;  a  truce  of  three  days  having  been 

f ranted  for  this  purpose  by  mutual  consent.  The  stone  having 
een  laid  with  all  ecclesiastical  form,  munificent  offerings  were 
collectedj  and  Conrad  road  aloud  a  letter  from  the  Pope,  gratit- 
jng  indulgence  from  church  discipline  of  a  year  and  forty  days 
to  all  penitents  contribming  to  the  work. 

Doubtless  the  great  and   gifted  man  whose  spirit  conceived  the 

plan  in  all  its  harmonious  wholeness,  and  whose  mental  vision  saw 

it  completed  in  all  its  elaborate  detail,  took  an  important  part  in 

that  day's  piigeatitry.     That  particular  combination  of  letters  and 

syllables,  however,  by  which  he  was  known  in  his  own  generation, 

*nd  which  was  as  famiUar  to  all  those  present  as  the  name  of  ihe 

archbishop  himself,  was  to  he  buried  in  the  secret  depths  of  that 

Stupendous  monunicnt,  which,  while  it  has  proclaimed  his  genius 

far  and  wide,  has,  it  seems,  for  ever  entombed  ihe  man.     He  has 

becjui?athcd  bis  beautiful  ideas  in  ciphers  which  all  may  read,  but 

left  not  a  letter  to  tell  his  name.     Since  that  day  six  centuries 

fiave  rolled  a  veil  over  it,  whtch  it  seems   bopel^fiss  now  to  liifr, 

[Assiduous  researches  have  been  made  by  Ihe  first  antiquarians  in 

Germany  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  Domblatt  especially  has 

il>een  the  arena  of  indefatigable  controversy  as  to  whom  the  honour 

,  £)f  the  pile  is  due.     It  has  been  given  alternately  to  Archbishops 

l]^ngelbert  and  Conrad,    to   Alberius    Magnus,  lo  one  Meister 

^perard,  who  was  the  first  Dom  Meister,  and  others; — the  argu- 

menu  for  each  being  equally  concluaive,  and  all  iherefore  ternii- 

pating  precisely  as  ihey  began. 

And  we  cannot  help  thinlting,  fortunately  so—the  long  con- 
tinued mysleryls  now  become  more  interesting  than  any  discovery 
that  could  replace  it.  Our  generation  is  loo  far  removed  \xi 
time,  knowledge,  and  spirit,  to  comprehend  how  the  mere  elder 
brother  of  the  same  likeness  of  a  man,  who  now  designs  a  some- 
thing to  order,  builds  it  by  contract,  calls  St  a  church,  and  himself 
nji  architect,  could  have  composai  such  a  structure  as  the  Doh. 
At  must,  the  architects  of  those  limcH  are  mere  ideas  to  us,  and 
such  let  him  of  Cologne  remain  I  The  name  of  Erwin  of  Stein- 
1,  bach 
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bach  has  incorporated  itself  witli  the  cathedral  of  Slrasburg:  it 
is  too  lale  for  a  new  name  to  do  that  with  Cologne,  Oi-erbecli 
has  therefore  settled  the  matter  wisely*  jn  his  great  pklurp  at 
Frankfort, '  Religion  flurified  by  the  Arts/  where  he  presents  the 
CJreat  Unknown  of  Cologne  as  the  Genius  of  Architecture, 
under  a  figure  of  solemn  and  abstract  beauty.  Such  may  he, 
therefore,  ever  appear  to  those  who  have  volunteered  to  complete 
what  he  began;  reminding  them  that — 

•  They  dreamt  not  gf  a  perishable  home, 
yfh.Q  thi]&  could  builil,' 

But  to  return  to  the  me-ins  by  which  the  work  was  carried  on. 
William  of  Holland  dying  in  1257,  Richard  of  Cormvall,  brother 
to  our  Henry  III.,  a|;ain  came  forward,  and  by  bis  mumficent 
gifts  to  the  archbishop  became  a  valuable  patron  to  the  rising 
budding.  Riehard,  according  to  Hume,  was  the  wealthiest  sub- 
ject in  the  English  dominions,  and  bis  ambition  to  wear  the  im- 
perial crown  made  him  scatter  his  money  in  such  profusion  thai 
the  amount  nf  it  baa  been  exaggerated  into  something  fabnloua, 
the  ancient  historians  affirming  that  be  came  over  to  Germany 
with  thirty  tons'  weight  of  gold.  Archbishop  Conrad,  who  still 
filled  the  see,  crowned  him  King  of  the  Romans  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  the  same  year,  hut  he  never  wielded  the  sceptre  of 
Charlemagne.  He  visited  Cologne  several  times,  and  offered 
largely  at  the  tomb  of  '  the  Three  Kings.'  It  was  owing  pro- 
bably to  his  personal  interest  that  German  emissaries,  in  the 
name  of  the  Pope,  were  allowed  to  collect  contributions  at  that 
time  throughout  England.  So  that  English  money  helped  in  the 
6r8t  stage  of  the  work;  though,  excepting  our  Queen's  donation 
last  year,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  has  been  supplied  for  the 
lecond. 

But  the  chief  funils  for  the  building  proceeded  from  the 
precious  relics  for  whose  sake  chiefly  it  was  underlakeu.  It  was 
the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  those  walla  were  destined  to  en- 
close, which  principally  raised  them  from  the  ground.  The 
Three  Kings  were  especially  the  patron  saiols  of  travel — that  is:, 
of  what  wiis  almost  the  only  travel  of  those  days,  of  pilgrimage.f 
Their  fame  was  at  its  zenith  at  the  tim^  of  the  Crusades.  All 
pilgrims  trusted  to  a  star  that  should  conduct  thejn  lo  the  place  fl 
of  the  Nativity-,  and  the  shrine  being  placed  temporarily  in  the  ■ 
church  of  St.  Cecilia,  Colo^pe  was  visited  by  crowds,  who  con- 

♦  Wiwr  thai*  ilie  Jiiiig  of  Bavaria,  win.,  to  ilop  furliicf   Wjfimienl,  bsJ  fl4miiu4 
Mti(I»  Geranl  'm\a  ilie  ^Va]ll)Iil]a. 

t  To  lliii  (lay  in  raany  parti  uf  Corinthia  und  Fnuicoiiia  ilw  door  of  sii  iuii  att 
carved  orer  it  tbc  witiiili  C.  M.  B.^Co^iari  Uelcbiof,  HoA.  Ballbutr^ 
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sidered  a  prater  atid  an  olfcring  at  this  sLrine  a»  tb 
their  journey  lo  Palestine.  These  crowds  comprised  the  highest 
in  the  land ;  and  from  the  lime  of  Barbarossa  there  was  hardly 
emperor,  king,  or  count  who  did  not  hold  courts^  celebrale  fesU- 
vitiea,  or  pass  through  Cologne,  on  expeditions  of  luve,  war,  or 
pilgrimagie;  tirst  sanctifvinor  hi«  object  by  prayer  and  offering;  at 
the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings. 

Nev<?rthe]efls,  the  building  made  but  slow  progress.  Arcb- 
bishf>p  Conrod  was  a  bad-hearted,  contenlious  man,  who  quar- 
Telled  WLih  all  the  neighbouring  elates,  and  cruelly  oppressed  the 
citizens  ;  and  though  ns  founder  of  the  cathedral  his  memory  U 
held  in  honour,  yet  in  truth  the  immense  power  which  he  derived 
from  the  wealth  of  th&  fihrine,  and  the  long  reign  during  whiuh  he 
wielded  it,  served  far  more  to  ifnpoverish  liis  people  than  to  enrich 
his  cathedral.  His  violence  to  his  neighbours  brought  him  into 
positions  from  which  the  citizens  had  iti  ransom  him ;  and  his 
unjust  dealings  towards  ihcm  compelled  them  to  resistance,  for 
which  he  placed  Ihem  under  ban.  His  successor  wall^ed  in  the 
same  steps  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Archbishop  Wichbold, 
fifly  years  after  the  day  of  foundation,  ihat  the  city  began  lo  re- 
cover, and  the  cathedral  to  rise.  Xhis  prelate  stimulated  the 
work  by  example  as  well  as  exhortation.  In  his  time  it  first  be- 
came the  custom  to  berjuexith  legacies  to  the  cathedral,  and  in  the 
statutes  of  the  Church  the  priests  are  ordered  to  enjoin  the  dying 
penitent,  after  due  payment  of  his  debts  and  restituUtin  of  all  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  to  remember  the  holy  work  now  going  on  for  the 
mother-church  of  the  city  and  diocese.  At  iirsl  lands  or  goods 
Tvere  bequeathed,  but  afterwards  a  certain  sum  in  money  ;  and  till 
■within  the  last  century  it  was  the  regular  form  in  Cologne  for  all 
wills  to  c<)mmenco  with  a  bequest  to  the  Doni  JFahrik. 

Meanwhile  the  influence  ^if  the  shrine  had  been  applied  in 
another  way.  Encouraged  by  the  indulgences  held  out  in  the 
mpal  letter,  a  society  was  formed,  called  the  Brolhprhood  of  St. 
Peter  [die  patron  saint  of  the  calhedral)^  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting contributions  for  the  building.  The  qunliticalion  for 
membership  consisted  stmply  in  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine,  and  it  was  open  equally  to  both  sexes,  who  were  regularly 
dirided  into  bodies,  and  enrolled  under  the  surveillance  of  vari- 
ous religiouB  orders.  This  society  was  of  great  sen-ice,  for  with 
their    zeal    the  Pope  increased   their    privileges,   the    most   im- 

L'  portant  of  which  consisted  in  exemption  from  all  the  local  inter- 

dicts, which  bishops  hurled  and  people  feared  in  those  days;  so 
that  an  individual  collecting  so  much  In  a  year  (the  smallest 
contribution  being  fixed  at  a  bushel  of  wheat),  if  not  personally 
excommunLcated,  or  a  notoriuiia  bad  liver^  could  hear  mass  and 
receive 
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receive  the  sacraments,  himself  and  all  his  family,  m*en  in  such 
places  as  were  under  papal  ban. 

Under  these  circuDislnnces,  the  Brotherhood  of  St,  Peler  grew 
inlo  high  fame  and  influence;  and  while  the  members  dispersed 
themselves  eagerly,  not  only  ibruughout  the  diocese,  hut  thnmgh- 
out  Europe,  the  beautiful  choir  rose  graduallv,  snri  on  the  27th  of 
September,  I322>  in  the  reign  of  Archbishop  Henry  H.,  Count 
of  Birnenburg,  st^xnl  ready  fur  consecratJon — this^  being  the  siLine 
day  on  which  the  old  cathedral  of  Charlemagne  had  received  the 
same  rite  450  years  before. 

This  Was  a  great  occasion,  and  Cologne  overflowed  with  spi- 
ritual and  vvurldly  dig'oitaries.  After  the  usual  ceremonies 
without  the  buildin?,  (he  Archhishoip,  attended  by  his  suffragans — 
the  Prince- Bishops  of  Osnaburg,  Munster  and  Lieg-e,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Miiiden  and  Ulrccbt — entered  the  choir,  where,  ashea 
having  been  strewn  upon  the  paveniejit,  the  Archbishop,  in  sign 
of  that  doctrine  ul~  which  Clirist  is  the  alpha  and  the  umega, 
wrote  in  them  with  his  sceptre  alt  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
From  the  south-east  to  the  north-west  he  wrote  Greek  letters; 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  he  wrote  Latin  letters;  thus 
forming  a  cross  saltier,  X.  Then  the  bones  of  the  Three  King3 
were  brought  in  with  g^reat  pomp,  andj  in  imittilion  of  the  early 
Christians,  who  usually  ereclfd  their  churches  over  the  tomb  of  a 
saint  or  martyr,  the  Archbishop  laid  the  first  stone  nf  the  shrine 
that  was  to  contain  them  ,  above  which  in  due  time  a  gill  star  was 
placed  at  the  tip  end  of  the  choir,  a  type  of  that  which  con- 
ducted tlie  wise  men. 

Our  readers,  we  suppose,  will  not  object  to  our  pau8in|;  hero 
for  a  moment  to  ^ve  a  short  account  of  these  mysterious  per- 
sonages, as  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  Koman  Church. 
We  take  it  from  &  curious  old  Voihhuch,  written  (iriginally  in 
Latin  by  Johannes  von  Hildesheim,  who  died  in  1376,  for  the 
especial  edificaiion  of  the  city  of  Cologne ;  done  into  German 
1399,  for  Dame  Elsbeth  of  Katzenellenbogen,  Lady  of  Erlath  ; 
copied  at  Basle  14'20  ;  printed  at  Strashurg  in  1480  ;  and  now 
republished  at  Frankfort,  1842,  for  the  benefit  of  the  cathedtuJ 
of  Cologne,  Here  follows,  therefore,  an  epitome  of  this  ancient 
Tract  for  the  Times. 

The  prophecy  that  a  star  should  rise  in  Jacob  having  pro- 
ceeded from  a  heathen  prophet,  the  heathens  themselves  hcciime 
interested  in  its  fulfilment;  and  watch  was  kept  from  a  tower  on 
a  hig-h  bill  in  lodin,  where  twelve  astrologers  observed  the 
heavens  night  and  day.  When  the  time  was  oume,  a  brilUunt  star 
■was  seen  to  rise  in  the  east,  which  shed  a  light  all  over  the  land, 
and  was  as  bright  as  ibp  sun.      And  the  star  hore  within  it  the 
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figure  of  a  little  cbild,  and  the  sig'n  of  the  cross,  and  a  voice  came 
from  it,  saving,  '  To-day  is  there  bom  a  King  in  JudEPa,*  And 
this  star  was  seen  over  all  India,  and  llie  people  rejoiced,  and  no 
one  doubted  that  itwas  ihe  same  of  which  Balaam  had  prophesied. 
India  included  three  rcg^ions;  each  sc^parated  frum  the  other  b; 
high  niouolaina.  One  of  these  was  Arabia,  the  sail  of  which  is 
quite  red  ivith  the  quantity  of  gold  it  contains,  and  here  Melchior 
was  kin^.  The  eecond  was  Godolia,  of  which  part  is  called 
Saba,  where  frankincense  is  so  abilndanl  that  it  flows  out  of  the 
trees — and  Balthazar  ruled  there.  And  the  third  India  con- 
tained the  kingdom  of  Tharsis,  where  myrrh  hangs  so  plentifully 
on  the  bushes,  that  as  you  walk  along'  it  sticks  to  your  clothes; 
and  here  Caspar  relg^ned.  But  as  they  were  best  known  by  the 
gifts  they  brought,  the  Scriptures  only  mention  them  as  the  kings 
of  Thapsis,  Arabia,  and  Saba. 

Now  each  of  the  kings  saw  the  star,  and  determined  to  foUovv 
it,  but  no  one  of  the  three  knew  anything  of  his  neighbour's 
intentions.  So  each  set  off  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  the 
whole  way^  though  beset  wllb  mountains  and  rivers,  was  equally 
dry  and  level  to  them;  and  Ibey  neither  ate  nor  drank,  nor 
rested,  nor  slept,  neither  they  nor  their  servants,  nor  their  horses, 
Qor  their  cattle,  but  foUoweil  the  star  without  cea&ing.  In  this 
manner  the  whole  journey  only  occupied  them  thirteen  days, 
though  it  took  them  two  years  to  return.  '  And  whoeter  doubts 
this,  let  them  read,"  says  the  little  book,  'in  the  prophet  Daniel, 
where  Habbakuk  was  taken  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  trans- 
ported from  Jerusalem  to  Babytnji  in  one  bour.'" 

But  when  they  were  come  within  two  miles  of  Jerusalem,  the 
star  disappeared,  and  a  heavy  fog  arosCj  and  each  party  halted; 
Melchior,  as  it  fell  out,  taking  bis  stand  on  Mount  Calvary, 
Balthazar  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  Caspar  just  between 
ihem.  And  when  the  fog  cleared  away,  each  was  astonished  to 
see  two  other  great  companies  besides  his  own,  and  then  the 
hings  f^rst  discovered  that  all  had  come  upon  the  same  errand, 
and  they  embraced  with  great  joy,  and  rode  together  into 
Jerilsalern. 

There  the  crowd  of  their  united  trains  was  so  great,  that  they 
looked  like  an  army  come  to  besiege  the  cily,  and  Herod  and  all 
Jerusalem  were  troubled.  And  the  Strangers  inquired  for  Him 
that  was  born  King  oT  the  Jews,  whose  star  they  had  seen  in  the 
east,  and  were  directed,  as  the  Scriptures  relate,  to  Bethlehem. 
And  the  star  again  went  before  them,  and  stood  over  a  miserable 
hut.     In  this  hut  lay  the  infant  Jesus,  now  thirteen  days  old. 


*  fid  and  t]ie  O^Ae^>^,  vvr.  'M. 
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with  his  mother  Mary,  who  was  stout  in  figure  and  brown  in  face, 
and  Lad  on  an  uld  blue  robe.  But  the  kings  were  splendidly 
attired^  and  had  brought  great  treasures  with  them;  fur  it  must 
be  known  that  all  that  Alexander  the  Great  left  at  his  death, 
tftid  all  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  King  Solomon,  and 
all  that  Solomon  collected  for  the  temple,  had  descended  to  the 
Three  Kings  fruin  their  ancestors,  wbtt  had  pillaged  the  tem- 
ple of  Jeru&aleoi ;  and  all  this  they  had  now  brought  with  iheui. 
But  when  they  entered  this  miserable  hut,  it  was  filled  with  such 
an  exceeding  light,  that,  for  fear  and  amazement,  they  knew  not 
what  they  did.  And  ibej  each  offered  quickly  the  first  thing  that 
came  to  their  hands,  and  forgot  all  their  other  gifts.  Melchtor 
offered  thirty  golden  pennies,  Balthazar  gave  frankincense,  and 
Caspar  myrrh;  hut  what  the  Virgin  said  to  them  they  tjuite 
forgot,  and  only  remembered  that  they  bowed  before  the  child] 
and  said,  'Thanks  be  to  God.' 

Each  of  the  gifts,  hnwever,  had  a  significant  history,  especially 
the  thirty  pennies,  which  appear  to  have  assisted  at  all  the  money 
transactions  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  Having  been  originally 
struck  by  Abraham's  father,  they  were  paid  by  Abraham  for  the 
cave  of  Machpelah;  and  by  Poti]>bar  for  Joseph  to  bis  brethren ;  and 
by  Joseph's  brethren  to  Joseph  for  com  in  Egypt ;  and  by  Joseph 
to  one  Queen  of  Sheba  for  ointment  to  anoint  the  body  of  his 
father  Jacob  ;  and  by  a  later  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon  y  whence, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  came  into  the  hands  of  Melchior,  who  now 
offered  them  at  Bethlehem.  Nor  does  their  history  end  here ;  for  as 
the  Holy  Family  fled  into  Egypt,  the  Virgin  tied  up  the  money 
with  the  frankincense  and  myrrh  together  in  a  cloth,  and  dropped 
it  by  the  way ;  and  a  shepherd  tending  his  flock  found  the  cloth, 
and  kept  it  safe  till  the  time  when  Jesus  was  performing  his 
miracles  in  Juda>a,  Then,  being  afflicted  with  a  chsease,  be  came 
to  Jerusalem,  and  Jesus  cured  him;  and  the  shepherd  offered 
him  the  cloth,  but  Jesus  knew  what  was  in  it,  and  desired  him  to 
offer  it  upon  the  nltar.  There  the  Levite  who  ministered  burnt 
the  frankincense ;  and  of  part  of  the  tnyrrh  a  bitter  drink  was 
made,  which  they  gave  the  Saviour  on  the  cross,  and  the  remainder 
Nicodemus  presented  for  his  burial  j  hut  the  thirty  pennies  were 
made  over  to  Judas  for  betraying  Christ,  and  he  threw  them  down 
in  remorse  at  the  feet  of  the  high-priest,  whereupon  fifteen  went 
to  pay  the  soldiers  who  watched  by  the  tomb,  and  the  other  fifteen 
bought  a  field  to  bury  poor  pilgrims. 

To  return  to  the  kings ;  after  they  had  made  their  offerings 
they  ate  and  drank,  and  lay  down  to  rest;  but,  being  warned 
against  Herod  in  a  dream,  tbey  returned  to  their  own  country  by 
the  regular  way,  and  with  all  expedition  did  not  reach  it  for 
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two  years.  There  tbey  told  al!  the  people  what  Ibey  liad  ieen, 
and  ibe  wonders  Gim!  liatl  wrougbl,  and  everywhere  upnn  Ibeir 
temples  the  people  crcclcd  the  ima^e  of  a  star  willi  the  child  and 
in  it.     And  it  came  to  pass  that  St.  Thomns  the  Apostle  wa« 


cross 


sent  to  preach  tlie  Word  in  India,  and  when  lie  saw  the  star  on 
their  Lempleahe  was  aatonishcd,  and  asked  whiit  it  Jneaot,  Then 
the  heathen  priests  told  him  aluiut  the  Three  Kings,  and  how  they 
had  journeyed  to  Belhleheci  and  seen  the  ynung  child  :  at  which 
S(.  Thoinas  rejoiced  exceedingly,  fur  he  had  heard  of  llie  Magi, 
as  they  were  called,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  twelve  astro- 
logers, and  he  performed  so  many  miracles,  that  his  fame  filled  the 
three  Indias. 

Now  the  Three  Kiog^s  were  very  old  and  infirm,  but  hearing  of 
St.  Thomas  they  each  determined  to  see  him  ;  and  again,  as  it  so 
hapi^ened,  ihey  set  out  on  the  same  day,  iind  withny  t  kminviiig  each 
other's inovemenls,  reached  St.  Thomas  at  the  same  lime.  And 
first,  St.  Thomas  baptized  ihem,  and  then  he  ordained  them 
priests;  for,  the  Ijllie  bonk  adds,  that  they  weri?iiol  married  men, 
and  never  had  been.  And  tbey  built  a  city,  and  lived  together 
in  great  joy  and  love  for  two  years,  preaching  the  Gospel.  Then 
Meluhior  died,  and  was  buried  in  a  cosily  grave;  and  shortly  afler 
Ballhaxar  died  also,  and  was  laid  in  the  same  place  ^  and  at  leng'ch 
Caspar  gave  up  ibe  phost,  and  when  his  body  was  brouglit  to  be 
buried  near  his  companions,  Melchtorand  B^iUhazar,  who  lay  side 
by  side,  moved  asunder,  and  matle  room  fur  him  between  them. 
And  many  were  the  wonders  and  miracles  performed  at  the  tomb, 
but  for  all  that  the  people  forsook  the  right  way,  and  fell  into 
^reat  heresies,  and  at  length  each  of  ihe  (brec  Indias  insisted  on 
taking  tlie  b{>dy  nf  their  king  baclc  to  his  own  country. 

Now  came  the  happy  limes  of  the  good  Emperor  Constantine, 
and  bis  mother  Helena,  who,  afier  finding  the  true  cross,  and  the 
four  nails,  ami  the  cloth  in  which  the  child  had  lain,  and  the  old 
blue  robe  of  the  Virgin,  determined  on  finding  the  bodies  of  the 
Three  Kings  as  well.  For  this  she  travelled  expressly  to  India, 
where,  after  much  difficulty,  especially  op  behalf  of  Caspar,  who 
had  got  smong  a  sad  &et  of  heretics,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 
all  throe^  and  when  they  were  at  length  deposited  again  in  one 
receptacle,  there  arose  such  ao  Unspeakably  delightful  smell,  as 
convinced  all  the  faithful  not  only  of  the  identity  of  the  bodies, 
but  of  their  exceeding  satisfaction  at  being  together  once  more. 

By  Helena  they  were  lukcn  to  Constantinople,  where  they  lay 
for  some  lime  in  great  honour  at  the  Church  of  Si.  Sophia :  fell 
into  discredit  in  the  times  of  Julian  the  Apostate;  rose  again  into 
favour  with  his  successor,  and  were  ultimately  presented  to 
Eastorgius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  a  Greek   by  birth,   who  had  done 
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great  semce  to  the  Greek  Church.  From  Milan  BarbaroBSft,  as 
we  have  sppii,  carried  them  off.  and  gave  wilness  boih  of  hi*  devo- 
liiin  lo  the  Church  anil  his  favour  for  Cologne,  hy  presenting 
them  lo  ihat  city,  '  nhere  they  first  lay  in  the  old  calhectral  ol 
Bishop  Hiltlobtihl,  ami  now  lie  in  the  new  one,  foundeil  by 
Conrad  of  Hochsteden,  where  wilk  God's  blessing  Ihey  will  re- 
main till  ihe  dny  of  Judgment.'  'ThereforCj'  the  little  book 
concludes,  'Rejoice,  oh!  Cologne!  cily  rich  in  honours!  and 
thank  God  that  He  ha&  chosen  thee  before  every  other  cily  in 
the  world  lo  be  the  happy  shrine  of  the  Three  holy  Kings ! ' 

So  ends  the  lejj^end.  We  considered  the  history  of  the  Kings 
of  Cologne,  wbicli  was  the  name  they  bore  for  centuries,  too 
much  a  pari  of  ihat  of  the  Cathedral  to  be  passed  over ;  and  far 
be  it  from  us  Ut  deEirc  to  turn  il  into  ridicule.  Making  due 
allowance  for  the  change  of  taste,  and  the  discovery  of  printing, 
ive  appeal  to  the  reader  whether  there  he  more  folly  or  less 
uisdom  in  this  little  old  book  than  in  many  a  little  n^.vt  one. 
At  all  events,  the  generation  that  read  this,  and  believed  it,  could 
also  build  the  Catbedrali  of  Cologne. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  choir,  which  &tOod  with  its  seven 
chapels  clustered  round  it,  unique  then  as  now,  This  stupendous 
structure,  itself  208  feet  high,  rises,  as  many  of  our  readers  have 
seen,  out  of  a  forest  of  pieTs  and  pinnacles,  each  alCached  to 
the  building  alternately  by  a  double  and  fourfold  row  of  gigantic 
flying  buttresses,  which  break  the  bristling  chevaux  defHse  of  per- 
pendicular lines,  and  relieve,  though  they  amaze,  the  eye.  Vet 
not  placed  there  fur  any  eye-scn'ice,  but  for  the  strictest  use:  ihc 
buttresses  resisting  the  pressure  of  that  enormous  weight  of  roof, 
the  piers  weighting  the  ends  of  the  buttresses,  .ind  increasing 
(heir  sitrengtb;  each  pier  a  miniature  church  in  itself,,  its  shape  that 
of  a  cross,  rising  into  four  corner  spireSf  with  one  centre  sleeple  or 
pinnacle  j  each  spire  and  pinnacle  edged  at  each  angle  by  a  row 
of  crotchets  terminating  in  a  finial — each  crotchet  the  Marital 
Dlume,  or  Aower  of  Mary,  what  We  Call  the  Lady's  slipper — each 
Bnial  B  r€>se,  the  emblem  of  mystery — whence  the  saying  snb  rosa  ; 
while  from  roof,  and  wall,  and  pier  protrude  innumerable  gro- 
tesque pipe-heads  —  demons,  dragons,  monkeys,  monstrosities; 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  fantastic  creations  of  the  architecl's 
own  imagination;  according  to  Buiaseree,  imitations  of  the  goblins 
and  wood-demons  in  which  the  times  believed;  but  according  to 
the  symbolist,  representations  of  the  bad  spirite  which  the  Church 
holds  without  her  walls,  and  yet  compels  lo  do  her  service. 

It  strikes  aslranger's  eye  at  first  siiijht,  that  while  the  south  side 
of  the  choir  seems  to  blossom  with  exuberance,  the  north  side,  as 
with   Freiburg  and   Amiensj,  is   comparatively  plain :    no  lady'^s 
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slippers  on  the  pinnacles,  no  corner  spires  round  tbe  miniature 
stecpie.  A  Colog;ne  laquais  Ae  phce  will  icll  you,  wiih  the  usual 
sapience  4if  tUese  people,  ihat  the  want  of  dccoralion  was  owing  lo 
^anL  of  funds.  a.ti.d  that  it  is  intended,  when  the  Catbedrnl  is  com- 
pleted, to  put  on  the  failing  ornaments.  You  refpr  to  a  little 
calhedr?!!  guide-b(jt)k,  purchased  at  pumont  Scbaub^rg's,  the 
great  bookseller  of  Cologne,  and  tbiit  informs  you  ILal  the  original 
architects  left  this,  side  plaiia,  becausCi  on  account  of  some  abutting 
building,  it  was  not  so  much  sfm — a  reason  nhicb,  considering 
tbat  the  original  architects  6nisbed  every  dark  comer  and  lofly 
]>oLnl  as  carefully  as  the  most  prominent  and  visible  parts,  is  fit  to 
succeed  Ibat  of  the  lackey.  We  turn  then  tu  Boisseree,  and  even 
his  Bolulion  fails  to  connnce.  He  lelU  us  ibat  the  north  side 
being;  tbat  most  eiposed  to  the  weather,  all  unnecessary  ornament 
was  purpo^sely  avoided,  Now  it  is  not  true  that  the  nonb  side  is 
always  that  moat  itietl  by  the  weather;  in  many  English  edifices 
it  18  the  eastern  asp4?ct  which  suffers  soonest ;  and  in  Cologne 
the  bitterest  blast  rnines  from  the  west.  The  symbolist,  there- 
fore, claims  the  next  hearing,  in  the  person  of  Professor  Kreuser 
— a  profound  antiquarian,  an  ardent  Roman  Catholic,  a  constant 
adorer  of  the  Cathedral ,  and  in  all  these  capacities  a  most  valuable 
contributor  to  the  Domhlatt. 

'  The  norCli  side,'  he  saya,  '  has  had,  since  the  first  period  of  Cbrie- 
tianityj  its  particular  meaning — the  south  the  eume.  The  north  side 
was  that  of  the  Evangelists,  who  gave  the  truth  in  plainness  and  aim- 
plicily — the  south  was  that  nf  the  Prophets,  >vho  disguised  it  in  oriental 
figure  ftiid  imagery.  Alao  the  women,  who  wert  cspecifJly  commanded 
to  cover  thtmsclves,  and  abstain  from  ornament,  stood  on  Ine  tiorih  side, 
hence  culled  the  muUebrisi  while  the  men,  to  whom  no  such  prohibition 
extended,  stood  on  the  aoiith.  Hence  it  is  that  tlie  soulli  side  of  the  choir 
is  richly  decorated — that  towardo  the  north  markedly  simplified.' — i>Ofli- 
htait,  No.  SS. 

Admitting  this,  for  argument's  sake,  to  be  trUe,  another  con- 
genial reason  may  be  urged  as  assisting  to  keep  the  northern  side 
of  Cologne  Cathedral  plain — namely,  tbat  to  which  the  old  habit 
of  not  interring  the  dead  on  the  nnrtb  side  of  a  church  is  attribut- 
able :  not  because  of  its  dampness  or  general  gloom — fur  beyond 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  building  this  no  longer  exists — but  be^cause, 
under  an  old  tradition,  the  north  side  was  supposed  to  be  especially 
under  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Ihe  Powers  of  the  Air,  and 
therefore  expressly  avoided  as  a  place  of  burial. 

Possessed,  therefore,  with  these  various  arguments,  Ihe  traveller 
mounts  to  the  higbest  esternal  gallery  nf  the  Caihedralj  and  there 
from  behind  that  massive  jiarapel — which  from  below,  to  use  a 
lady's  term,  appears  but  the  deUcate  jWt'n^  to  which  the  wbole 
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embroidery  ot  the  building^  is  appended — be  sees  at  once  marks  of 
a  decision  of  purpose,  for  which  neith<>r  economy,  nor  obscurity, 
nrtr  inclemency  would  account:  for  standing;  exactly  at  tbe  centre 
of  the  choir-end,  at  Ihe  spot  which  the  gilt  star  once  occupied, 
looking  eastward,  he  sees  all  below  bim  decoration  oh  his  right 
hand,  and  all  simplicity  on  bis  left. 

This  vital  portion  of  the  edifice  being  completed,  the  offices  of 
lh«  church  were  regularly  perfortned,  and  the  decorations  of  the 
interior  became  a  further  field  for  the  piety  of  individual  contri- 
butors. Archbishop  Gcnney,  especially,  who  held  the  see  from 
1357,  appfrnts  as  a  munificent  patron.  He  presented  the  black 
marble  altar  of  tbe  Three  Kings,  still  existing' — also  the  high  altar 
itaelf  with  an  elaborate  Ciborium,  now  exchanged  for  one  utterly 
unsuitable ;  fourtepn  statues  of  silver  gill,  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Saviour,  and  the  Virgin — the  two  latter  two  ells  high — which  were 
placed  round  the  altar  on  all  solemn  occasions;  and,  lastly,  the 
tabernacllc,  or  receptacle  for  the  Sacrament,  an  exquisite  structure 
62  feet  high,  whose  tragic  fate  we  shall  record  farther  on.  To 
this  Archbishop  are  also  usually  attributed  the  fourteen  Rt&lues, 
with  rich  canopies  and  bracket^,  on  the  pillars  round  the  altar  ;  and 
the  canopies  and  brackets  the  good  Archbishop  is  welcome  to  tbe 
credit  of,  both  being^  singularly  beautiful ;  but  the  statues  show  a 
mannerism  and  affectation  (now  increased  tenfold  by  the  bideims 
painting  they  have  undergone)  which  we  must  assign  to  a  much 
later  period.  Also  the  chronicles  mention  four  brazen  angels, 
seven  feet  high,  of  great  beauty,  placed  at  each  corner  of  the 
aUar^  and  a  wonderful  clock  wound  up  once  a  year,  representing 
the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  adoration  of  the  Three 
Rings. 

Meanwhile  the  brethren  of  St.  Peter  continued  their  rounds, 
and  increased  so  much  in  number  that,  in  1336,  on  occasion  of  a 
great  meeting  in  Cologne,  the  choir  and  rising-  aisles  were  found 
insufficient  to  contain  them,  and  ihe  priests  were  obliged  to  bring 
the  relics  out,  and  bear  them  round  the  Cathedral.  The  end  uf 
all  this  may  be  easily  anticipated ;  the  fraternity  was  become 
too  good  a  speculation,  both  in  a  worldly  and  spiritual  light,  not  to 
be  abused.  Notnriuus  bad  livers  contributed  in  their  la»t  mo- 
menta sufficient  to  enrol  them  in  the  brotherhood,  and  thus  frau- 
dulently obtained  the  offices  of  the  Church ;  others  deducted  con- 
siderably from  Ibeir  collections  before  making  them  over  to  the 
Cathedral  fund ;  whUe  some  of  still  more  independent  views, 
among  whom  we  are  assured  ladies  were  not  wanting,  never  made 
tbem  over  to  the  fund  at  all.  This  state  of  things,  aiiraclcd  the 
attention  of  Archbishop  Genney,  who  forthwith  curtailed  the  im- 
munities, and  pursued  the  offenders  So  effectually  that  he  seems  to 
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liave  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  aTjuacs,  but  lo  the  sociely  itself. 

Its  statutes  were  renewed  towards  the  end  nf  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  old  popularity  bad  so  fallen  away  that  the  collec- 
tors had  to  be  alloiTed  one-fouflh  of  their  {jalliering^  ;  ajid  in  the 
sixteenth  century  no  further  mention  is  made  of  the  body. 

It  was  well  for  ihe  Cathedral  that  there  was  no  failing  as  yet 
amontr  the  other  sources  of  bor  support^the  tide  of  royally  and 
nobility  still  set  in  powerfully  towards  the  sluino,  and  many  a 
piclureBque  procession  demanded  entrance  at  the  guarded  gates, 
and  wound  throuo^h  the  narrow  and  iotricalc  slr6els  of  the  city,  on 
ils  way  to  the  Cathedral.  In  ISS^j  our  own  Kdward  III.,  on  bis 
way  up  the  Rhino  to  meet  Lewis  of  Ravarifi,  visited  the  shrine, 
and  left  rich  iifTerings.  In  \2>47 ,  ihc  French  King,  Charles  IV,, 
also  paid  his  devotions,  and  bis  tribute  ^  later  in  the  crentury, 
I'eter,  Kinp  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Emperor  Wenccslaus.  But  the 
most  remarkable  pageant  took  place  on  the  deposition  of  this 
latter,  when  the  Elector  Palatine  Rupert  (known  lo  all  ihe  lovers 
of  Heidelberg  Castle  by  the  grand  old  Ruprecht's  Ban")  was 
elected  Emperor  in  his  stead.  In  his  person  llie  case  of  VVdlJam 
of  Holland  was  repeated,  for  Aix-la-Chapelle  remained  true  to 
Wenceslaus  and  refused  Rupert  admittance.  He^  therefore, 
entered  Cologne  with  his  wife,  four  sons,  and  three  daughters,  and 
a  brilliant  cortege  of  dukes  and  counts,  and  on  the  6th  of  Janunryt 
the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings — our  Epiphany — Was  crowned  in 
the  Cathedral.  On  this  occasion  a  curious  custom  was  obaer^'ed. 
The  Archbishop  performed  the  mass,  and  Rupert  himself^  to 
whom  as  Emperor  belonged  the  dignity  of  a  cnnon  of  the  dmCesej 
chanted  the  Gospel.* 

In  1402,  also,  Ruperfs  elLJcst  son, 'the  Elector  Leivis — who 
in  the  matter  of  wives  was  a  kind  of  German  Henry  VIII. — 
celebrated  at  Cologne  his  marriage  with  Blanche,  daughter  of  our 
Henry  IV.,  leaving  jewels  upon  the  shrine  which  a  modern  bride 
Would  decidedly  have  gruilged  from  herself.  This  is  the  secx>nd 
instance  of  an  English  princess  being  given  in  marriage  in  this 
city — the  first  being  that  of  Isabella,  daughter  of  King  John, 
whose  marriage  with  the  Emperor  Frederic  £1.  Xook  place  there 
in  1235. 

Still  the  Cathedral  by  no  means  profited  in  due  proportion, 
lis  faie  depended  mainly  on  the  tastes  of  the  reigning  Arch- 
bishop :  if  peaceable,  the  budding  advanced ;  if  pugnacious,  it 
halted.  Unfortunately  this  latter  was  the  more  frequent  disposi- 
tion of  the  two  ;  and  the  Archbishop  Theodoric  vun  Muers,  who 

*  TLif  Kmjjprpn  vT  Germany  lield  llirce  canimriea  in  iheij  own  ngLil :  fine  U  Sr. 
Peter'i  nA  Home,  one  at  tint  Miititei  af  ulu  LoU;  at  Aiii-l&'CluipcIlc,  oiitl  lli«  tiiird  &t 
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reignoil  from  1414,  and  fuuglit  liis  neigUbours'  battles  as  well  as 
Lis  own,  ift  accused,  mtlorAy  of  mortg-agiog  the  Church  property, 
but  of  heSping  himself  tr»  the  jewels  from  ibe  sbrine,  whenever  bJs 
neceiisilies  ])ressed  him.  Considering;,  therefore,  how  the  building 
lagged  in  progress,  it  is  tbe  greater  wonder  that  its  harmony  should 
hare  been  preserved.  And  no  strongrer  evidfiBce  is  need'ed  to  prove 
tliat  the  original  design  extended  to  the  whole  ediUce,     For  ii  was 

I  not  till  1437j  almost  two  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  founda- 

jlion,  that  the  southern  tower  tvm  completed  33  far  9S  we  now 

[see  it. 

In  that  year  the  betls  were  taken  from  an  old  wooden  tower 

i  Jbrmerly  used  as  a  belfry  to  the  Cathedral  of  Charlemagne,  which, 
insistent  with  its  antiquity,  bad  none  and  raised  into  the  new 
ver.  The  great  old  craue,  whose  horn-like  form  butting  from 
the  forehead  of  the  tower  is  as  familiar  a  feature  as  any  in  the 
mighty  fragment,  doubtless  assisted  nl  this  transfer.  But  this 
seems  to  have  been  its  lost  work  ;  for  a  picture  by  Jnhn  van 
Eyck  of  St.  Barbara,  dated  1437,  has  for  its  background  an  un- 
finiisbed  lower,  with  a  crane  at  top,  obviously  intended  for  that  at 
Colr)igne. 

And  now  other  cnuses  than  those  of  war  and  pillage  intervened 
lo  obstruct  the  work.  Timea  had  altcreil  since  that  lirst  stone 
was  buried  forty-four  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  and  men's  minds 
had  been  preparing  for  changes  of  more  kinds  than  one.  The 
invention  of  printing  aroused  the  pride  as  well  as  the  intellect  of 
men — the  Capture  of  Constantinople  drove  a  host  of  depraved 
Grecian  architects  into  Western  Europe — in  Art  as  in  Dottrine 
the  world  was  ready  to  follow  new  guidance — the  glories  of  the 
German  empire  and  of  German  architecture  declined  together — ■ 
the  city  of  Cologne  drooped — and  the  Cathedral  stood  still.  For 
above  fiTty  years  the  workmen  dawdled  over  the  north  side,  and 
fortunftlely  accomplished  tiotbtng  more  than  now  stands.  We  say 
fortunately,  since  even  in  antl-Lulberan  Cologne  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  sixteenth  century  should  know  how  to  6nish 
what  the  thirteenth  had  begun-  For  though  the  Cathedral  is 
externally  free  Co  a  reniarkabte  extent  from  any  glaring  evidences 
of  deleriaration,  and  in  general  form  the  builders  of  the  north  side 
appear  to  have  been  mwlest  and  Cautious,  yet  there  are  signs  here 
of  ibat  shallowness  and  slovenliness  of  execution  which  must  make 
their  German  Pugin  thankful  that  they  did  no  more. 

After  1509,  it  isquesliunable  whether  another  stone  was  added, 
or  designed  to  be  added; — the  painted  windows  on  the  north 
side  bear  that  date,  and  they  would  hardly  have  been  inserted  if 
any  cUarice  of  continuing  the  masonry  had  been  contemplated. 
The  buildings  also  that  grew  round  the   Cathedral,  not  mere 
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ephemeral  structures,  Imt,  among  others,  the  Church  of  Sta.  >f  aria 
in  Pasculo,  ami  an  nlj  inslitution,  known  as  the  School  of  Arts, 
occupying  even  ihe  space  allutted  to  the  tiapscpts,  testify  pretty 
conclusively  ihal  no  further  growth  of  the  great  torso  was  now 
adlicipateil.  Some  even  presumed  to  press  so  close  on  thfe  fallen 
Hon  as  to  hew  themselves  cellars  out  of  the  stupendous  quarry  of 
il3  foundations.  In  short,  as  Professor  Krouser  pithily  snys.  *!be 
lime  was  come  when  catbedraU  were  not  built  up,  but  pulled 
down.'  TUt>  Reformation  was  now  begun  ;  and  though  Cologne 
slnod  firm  ng'ainst  the  slorm,*  yet  it  altered  other  things  in  the 
esllmaliort  of  men  besides  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  And 
with  a  new  set  of  interests  to  occupy  the  world,  cast  a  deadness 
aUke  upon  all  the  old  ones. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  Well  to  recall  the  precise  state  of  in- 
completiun  in  which  (as  &omc  not  distant  g-cncration  may  find  it 
difficult  to  beliet-e)  the  cathedral  for  so  many  centuries  was  left. 
The  original  intention  Comprehended  chuiv  and  double  transepts, 
a  stately  nave,  with  double  aisles,  a  centre  tower  where  nave  and 
choir  join,  and  two  lowers  at  the  west  end.  The  internal  height 
nf  choir  and  nave  alike,  namely,  150  feet — that  of  the  aisles  and 
transepts  134  feet — the  whole  length  of  the  building  jOO  feet,  its 
width  150  feel,  and  the  height  of  the  towers  536  feet,  which 
Would  have  made  thi^m  the  highest  in  Christendom.  Of  this, 
the  choir,  as  we  have  said,  was  finished,  with  a  portion  of  the 
east  wall  of  each  transept.  The  north  aisles  bad  attained  iheir 
desltnerl  height,  the  four  great  windows  complete,  with  coloured 
glass  in  them,  and  seven  compart  in  ents  of  the  roof  groined  over. 
The  south  aisles  had  stopped  midway,  iheir  interior  piers  having 
only  renched  the  height  of  42  feet,  and  the  windows  being  arrested 
at  the  spring  of  the  arch.  The  southern  tower  had  grown  up  in 
two  stories  to  the  eleralion  of  170  feet;  the  northern  tower  stot^d 
like  a  tooth  just  piercing  the  pum— one  pier  parUy  through  to 
the  height  of  2'2  feet,  the  rest  still  below  the  surface,  Part  of  the 
fn^ade  of  the  northern  transept  was  visible  about  six  feet;  and 
of  such  portions  of  both  transepts,  west  front,  and  northern  tower, 
as  were  not  yet  above  the  earth,  the  foundations  were  supposed  to 
he  perfect  within.  Thus  there  was  a  gap  between  choir  and 
aisles,  another  between  north  and  south  tower,  and  a  vacant  space 
in  the  nave.  In  other  words^  the  head  was  perfect,  the  shoulders 
jast  begun,  the  legs  with  one  foot  partly  grown — but  the  whole 
body  still  wanting.  For  present  use,  therefore,  temporary  roofs 
had  been  thrown  over  the  southern  aisles  and  such  compartments 
of  the  northern  as  had  not    been  groined  with  stone.     The  gap 

*  Two  arclibi»him«,  however,  were   v^xccptbui,     Ona  yteldvtl  to  tha  arfumenU  of 
DucM,  ibe  other  tolovo  foT  Agnra  Moiutelcll. 
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between  choir  and  &0UtIi  aisles  waa  (illctl  up  by  a  temporary  wall ; 
that  between  choir  and  Dorlbern  ai&Ies  supplied  by  ihe  IntruBive 
Church  of  Sta.  JMaria  already  mentioned,  and  a  wooJen  screen 
run  up  between  tbe  two  lf>werB. 

Thus  (tiHxl,  iberefore,  the  incomplete  form  of  aq  all-complete 
idea,  from  which,  as  from  a  text-book,  almo&l  every  religioqs 
edi6ce  erected  contempoiiineously  bad  drawn  instruction — which 
bad  contributed  to  build  Strasburg  near,  and  to  fitiiah  Biirgoj 
afar  off,  and  which  shows  Its  helping  influence  in  Freiburg, 
Raiisbonn,  Prague,  Utrecht,  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Chalons,  and 
numerous  other  foreign  churches  that  might  be  mentioned,  be- 
sides supplying-  an  architect  to  our  own  York.  There  stood  the 
imperfect  specimen  of  the  most  perfect  period  of  ecclesiastical 
Gothic — so  full  of  thought  that  every  delad  has  a  meaning — 
lO  practical  40  adapti^tion  that  ev^ery  detail  has  a  use — so  true 
in  structure  that  were  the  walls  knocked  away  it  would  slilL  stand 
firm  on  its  piers  like  a  tent ;  and  with  all  these  muses  ctunbincd, 
so  perfect  in  national  beauty,  that  QotsserCc  has  christc-ncd  it 
'  the  Canon  of  German  architectural  law.'  And  centuries 
passed  away  without  knowing  it  to  be  such.  Nay^  far  from 
appreciating^  the  tenth  wonder  of  the  World  that  stood  atnnng 
them,  men  looked  upon  it  with  ill-will,  as  a  monstrous  mis^ 
take,  which  the  barbarity  of  their  forefathers  had  entailed  upon 
them,  an  eye-sf^re  to  their  city,  and  a  drain  to  their  pnckets,  and 
to  be  kept  standing;  only  to  avoid  the  greater  coat  of  pulling  it 
down. 

Meanwhile  the  succession  of  wars,  direct  and  indirect  offsprings 
of  the  Refonnalion,  which  raged  in  central  Europe,  sulfLciently 
deranged,  as  is  well  kpown,  all  the  springs  of  art  and  literature 
Ibroiighout  Germany,  and  in  more  than  ope  ins.tance  jwured 
their  fury  within  the  diocese  of  Cologne.  But  what  had  hitherlo 
been  ibc  banc  of  the  cathedral  had  now  become  its  safeguard. 
These  sources  uf  desolation  interfered  with  no  plans  of  progress, 
and  prevented  no  system  of  repair — they  only  lied  the  hands  of 
those  who  waited  but  for  peace  to  become  more  dangerous  ene- 
mies than  any  the  cathedral  had  known  before.  Considering. 
ihercrure,  the  state  of  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries,  the  building 
appears  to  have  received  from  tbeui  tbe  best  U»age  those  ccotunes 
cuuld  bestow,  namely,  to  have  been  let  alone.  Nevertheless 
one  voice  was  raised  even  then^  BoJsseree  like,  by  a  Jesuit  of  the 
name  of  CrombacU: — whose  '  Historia  Trium  Regum"  (IGM) 
displays  an  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  uf  the  Cathedral,  and 
a  discrimination  of  its  beauties,  quite  marvellous  for  the  times, 
and  expresses  tbe  pious  wish  that  it  might  please  the  mighty 
(jierinau  prinpes,  and    €7peciq{|y  (bg    lltpq  reigning  Archbishop 
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Maximilian  Henrv,  to  carry  on  the  splentliil  building,  to  the 
Ikhiout  of  the  Huly  Catholic  Church  and  g^lory  of  the  German 
na.me.  Farther  on  he  meations,  as  if  by  permission,  that  but 
for  the  war  with  Holland,  in  which  ihe  primnle  had  been  induced 
to  assist  Lrmis  XIV,,  his  Arcbiepiscopal  Hig:hnesa  had  fully  con- 
templated continuing  the  building-^  How  his  Highness  was  h> 
imluced  is  no  longer  a  mystery,  now  that  the  last  of  ihe  Grand 
A/onariJUc's  gifts  and  douceurs,  not  forgetting  diamond  Crosses, 
lias  been  made  public.  Not  that  the  world  has  anything  to  regret 
in  this  transaction^  as  far  as  rejjards  the  Cathedral,  since  it  pro- 
hably  saved  its  ancient  licnhs  from  being  made  a  mere  Stock  Oti 
which  to  graA  the  designs  of  some  French  architect  of  the  Ber- 
nini schooL  Even  the  sympathising  historian  we  should  hardly 
have  |ru$ted  lo  touch  a  stone  of  the  building,  though  his  admi- 
ration for  it  led  him  to  make  investigations  and  drawings  which 
have  proved  of  much  senice  to  later  labourers. 

Worse  days,  however,  were  to  pass  over  before  brighter  could 
dann.  With  the  last  fires  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  expired  the 
CflllieJral's  last  chance  of  protection.  Peace  ensued — pftilosnphr/ 
and  renaissance  were  in  the  ascendancy,  and  the  natural  enemy  of 
every  Rhenish  cathedral  during  the  eighteenth  century — its  own 
Chapter — grew  rich  and  rampant.  The  exterior  was  tno  irretriev- 
ably bod  in  their  eyes  for  even  them  to  improve,  but  the  interior 
presented  a  templing  field,  The  consequence  was,  ihat  almost 
every  movable  object  coeval  wilh  the  best  times  (*f  the  building 
gradually  disappeared  or  underwent  some  sad  change.  The  uld 
akar,  wilh  its  graceful  Cihorium.  of  which  Cromhach's  work  has 
prcsMved  a  rough  wo«idcut,  made  way  for  the  Gireeiart  kind  of 
summer'house  which  nuw  stands  in  its  place,  and  for  which  per- 
haps th<^  fourteen  silver  statues  went  to  pay,  for  how  they  were 
disposed  of  does  n(it  appenf.  Tlie  brazen  angels  at  the  corners 
of  the  aUrif  were  tnottcu  into  the  four  rococo  candlesticks  now 
used  ;  the  beainiful  carved  stone  sedilia  were  superseded  by  three 
heavy  arm-chairs  ;  the  open  stone  screen  surrounding  the  choir 
was  demolished,  and  the  present  iron  grating  substituted;  and 
then  the  choir  was  thought  too  dark  to  sh()WofFall  these  novel- 
ties, and  the  rich  mnsaic  glass  of  the  triforium  windows  was 
replaced  by  plain.  But  the  worst  deed  was  the  destruction  of 
the  old  Tabernacle.  To  this  the  Chapter  had  long  looked  for- 
liVard  as  a  sort  of  honne  Louche,  their  appetites  being  further 
whetted  hj  the  opposition  of  a  recently  elected  Dom-Herr,  voa 
Hildesheim  by  name — he  it  honoured! — who  violently  resisted 
the  measure,  As  long  as  he  was  by  nothing  could  be  donCj  but 
the  goixl  gentlemen  bided  their  time — they  waited  till  von  Hil- 
desheim had  departed  on  a  jogmey,  and   then  one  night  they 
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went  like  thieves  in  ibe  dark,  smosbetl  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it 
inlo  the  Rhine.  For  the  comman  people  were  attached  to  the 
old  relic,  and  there  was  above  G"2  feel  of  it  in  length  to  be  got 
rid  of.  The  Domblatt  telU  us  that  old  Professor  Wallraf,  whose 
well-known  museum  at  Colng^ne  is  supposed  to  contain  a  few 
fragments  of  the  murdercil  Tabernacle,  could  never  speak  of  that 
night  without  tears  in  his  ejes.  Besides  these  fragments,  Crom- 
bach's  description  is  all  that  remains.  He  reports  it  to  have  been 
in  the  form  of  &  cross,  mounting  story  over  storj,  and  terminating 
in  a  spire,  with  Scripture  groups  beneath  rich  fretwork  canopies, 
and  single  figures  on  pillars.  'Such  a  work,'  he  adds,  'with 
its  statues,  groups,  pyramids,  pinnacles,  and  other  ornaments, 
tvould  have  been  marvellous  even  in  wax,  or  any  other  yielding 
material,  And  none  would  believe,  unless  they  had  seen  it 
with  their  own  eyes,  bow  the  bard  stone  could  have  been  fFi3hioni>d 
into  a.  variety  of  the  most  intricate  forma,  such  as  even  a  painter 
would  find  it  difficult  to  imkale  in  colour.'  The  sculptor's 
name  is  unknown,  but  he  is  compared  to  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  whom 
he  must  hare  preceded  by  almost  a  century. 

But  the  Chapter's  turn  for  suffering  came  next.  Times 
altered  ag^ain — the  French  revoiulion  broke  out — French  troops 
occupied  Cologne  in  I7U4— the  last  Prince- Archbishop  and 
sevenly-SLxth  Bishop  of  Cologne,  the  Archduke  Maximilian 
Francisj  brother  lo  Marie  Antoinette,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
diocese — the  Chapter,  which  consisted  of  forty-six  members,  all, 
except  eight,  being  dukes,  princes,  or  at  least  coUilts  of  the  empire, 
uid  required  of  course  to  show  their  sixteen  quarterings— -with  ao 
establishment  of  twenty-five  vicars,  and  due  complement  of  chap- 
lains, clerks,  aud  quire — were  dispersed.  Soldiers  bivouacked 
in  one  part  of  the  cathedral,  hay  w^as  stored  in  another,  and  the 
whole  given  over  to  desecration  and  violence. 

Nevertheless,  romparalively  speaking,  Cologne  Cathetlral  fared 
better  than  many  that  had  suffered  before  it,  or  than  another,  a 
fair  sister  of  the  Rhine,  that  was  suffering  near  it.  The  windows 
were  shot  through,  the  ornaments  broken,  and  the  monuments 
plundered  by  the  soldiers,  but  the  whole  lime  of  their  occupation 
did  not  leave  anything  like  the  traces  of  that  devastation  which  a 
troop  of  Cmmwell's  soldiery  would  have  commiltetl  in  a  singl* 
day.  Nor  was  it  reduced  to  such  a  strait  as,  like  Sirasburg,  to 
be  saved  from  dcrstruction  only  by  the  clever  turn  which  hung  out 
the  red  cap  of  liberty  from  its  spire,  and  proclaimed  it  a  member 
of  the  Jacobin  Club.  The  treasures  of  the  sacristy  had  been 
removed  in  safety,  and  though  the  Sbrine  of  the  Three  Kings  is 
penerally  said  to  have  lost  its  glories  then,  yet  there  are  voices  in 
Cologne  which  aver  that  the  system  of  exchanging  precious  stones 
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for  false  huil  commenced  far  earlier.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
IctBs  was  tbc  rle^tructiun  of  the  calliedral  arcLiTes,  which  axe  te- 
inembcred  to  have  been  carlcd  away  in  six  liiads  iiuia  the  cell&FS 
pf  the  cathedral — including^  no  doubt,  many  of  the  books  of 
^ishi>j|)  Hildebold — and  dispersed  a&  old  rubbish.  Probably  the 
'pnly  chance  of  tracing  the  uriginal  architect  was  lost  an  this 
'  occasion. 

Meiimvbilc  the  scattered  members  of  the  Chapter  had  gathered 
'together  at  Arcnaberg  in  Westphalia,  and  there,  cling:tnp  to  the 
ancient  exercise  of  their  poiter,  they,  on  the  death  of  their  Arch- 
bislidp,  which  occuned  in  ISOl,  proceeded  to  elect  his  successor 
in  the  person  of  another  Archduke  of  Austria.  This  was  only 
mocking  themselves  with  idle  slate — they  might  elect,  but  they 
.  could  no  longer  invest.  The  peace  of  Luncville  had  already 
annexed  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  republic  of  France, 
and  insteatl  of  the  Kplendour  of  an  archiepiscopal  establishmcQti 
and  the  dignity  of  a  St.  Peter's  of  the  Norlh,  the  Cathedral  of 
Cologne  was  cut  down  to  the  rank  of  pfirish  church  of  the  district, 
wilh  one  pastor  and  two  sub'paslors. 

Now  was  the  goodly  building  fallen  indeed  1 — the  hand  of  lime 
and  the  hand  of  man  both  alike  hard  upon  her— without,  her 
walls  dccaying^^within,  her  pleasant  places  laid  waste; — the 
cloven  tongue  of  the  mitre  no  longer  resting  upon  her — her 
pompous  reliifiuc  cut  off — her  herilage  glveu  1o  the  stranger — 
her  friends  standing  aloof — and  her  eneirues  mocking  at  her 
'desolation.  For  Uertlmlct,  the  new  French  bishop  appointed  by- 
Snd-by  to  Aix-la-Cbapelle  by  the  modern  Charletnagne,  congra- 
tulated the  people  of  Cologne  on  the  fine  Gothic  ruin  within 
their  wnllsj  aud  advised  them  to  plant  poplars  around  to  increase 
the  effect,  ' 

In  this  state,  without  the  means  for  uiiderLaking  the  most  par- 
tial repairs,  and  nuLhing  less  than  the  most  complete  being  required, 
the  burghers  of  Cologne  applied  U>  Napoleon,  to  save  ivliai  ihey  now 
'■  laegan  to  suspect  had  been  for  many  an  age  the  greatest  attraction 
pf  their  city.      Forty  thousand   francs^  or  about   ItiOO/.  a  year,  to 
I  keep  it  up,  was  all  they  asked, — and  this  was  as  summarily  re- 
-fused; whereupon  the  doom  of  the  cathedral  was  consiiJercd  to 
te  BCaletl.     Every  year  now  added   !t$  coinjiound  interest  to  the 
'damage  already  incurred — the  stonework  crumbled — the  tcmpo- 
I  rary  roofings  rolled — the   iron  atanchlons   only    unsettled    what 
kthey  were  intended  to  strengthen — the  roof  of  the   choir  was  in  a 
'deplorable  condition,  and    nothing,    in    short,    but  that    peculiar 
lleilaeily  of  life  which   resides   in    the    buildings   uf  the    l3lh  and 
l4'lth  centuries,  could  have  preserved  it  from  becoming  the  lileral 
(jruiii  ivhich  Jiad  )jeen  predacted. 
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Thus  it  sLockI — a  spectacle  to  gods  and  men.  And  the  stranper 
who  paKSPfl  by  looked  up  at  the  wa&ting  structure^  either  with  indif- 
fcreticc,  admiration,  or  regret,  as  the  structure  of  Lis  own  heart 
might  be.  Many  a  disciple  of  David  Huiue  visited  Cologne, 
and  like  his  inasCer  never  riulic(?d  that  there  was  a  DoiH  &X  fill — 
Schlegcl  dubbed  it '  an  cnormuus  crystallization ' — Goethe  likened 
il  to  a  mighty  tree  api-eading  forth  its  branches — poor  Hood, 
in  whose  later  writings  (here  is  so  much  profound  feeling  simpj^ 
and  memorably  cxpresseil,  himeuted  over  it  as  'a  broken  promise 
lo  God' — and  Wordsworth  burst  into  that  noble  soancl, — 

'  Oh  1  for  the  help  of  Angels  to  complete 
Tliifl  Temple — Angels  governed  by  a  plan 
Thus  fur  pursued  (how  gloriou&ly !)  by  Mbd, 
Scudiuiie  that  He  might  not  di-sdaln  the  seat 
Wlio  dwells  in  Heaven  !     But  thttt  inspiring  heat 
Hath  failed  i  nnd  now,  ye  Powerti !  ivhoie  gorgeous  wings 
And  Bplcndid  aBjiect  ymi  entbluzuningB 
But  fa.i[itly  ]iicture,  'i  ivcire  uu  ofiice  meet 
For  you,  on  thsGe  uiitinislK^d  Simfts  tu  try 
The  midnight  virtues  of  yuur  harioouy — 
This,  vast  DeBigii  might  tempt  y'ou  to  repeat 
Strains  tliAt  call  furtli  upon  Empyreul  ground 
Jmniortul  Fjdirics,  rising  [q  the  Eounil 
Of  penctraling  harps  and  voicea  awcct  V 

But  a  spnvk  of  Uif  '  inspiring  heat'  had  still  lingered  in  Co- 
logne— and  it  was  one  of  her  own  children,  who,  baptized,  at  her 
altar  and  taught  beneath  her  walls,  now  came  forward, — not  to 
rescue  the  failing  parent  from  destruction — this  was  too  sanguine 
a  hope  even  for  him — but  lo  preserve  the  memury  of  her  great- 
ness from  oblivion.  It  was  Sulpice  Euiaseree, —  one  of  two 
brothers  of  whom  Cologne  may  wcU  be  proud — who  first  really 
bestirred  his  energies  in  the  cause  of  the  Cathedral.  Under  hia 
superintendence,  careful  measurements  and  beautiful  drawings 
were  made  of  the  principal  portions,  which  ncrc  ^ubseijuently 
given  to  the  public  in  a  scries  of  engravings,  admirable  in  execu- 
tion and  magoificent  in  scale.  The  efti>rt8  intended  lo  memo- 
rialize the  last  days  of  the  Cathedral,  proved  the  chief  means  of 
procuring  it  better ;  for  this  remarkable  work,  enriched  with  a 
yaluable  historical  notice  by  M.  Euissecee  himself,  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  lovers  of  art  throughout  Germany.  No  direct 
allusion,  however,  is  made  by  M,  Boissoree  to  the  continuation  of 
the  building,  further  than  a  few  words,  which,  iii  ISIO,  quite  as 
much  implied  its  hopelessness  as  its  feasibility — namely,  that  such 
a  measure  could  only  become  possible  '  under  the  special  favour 
of  a  mighty  prince,  and  the  auspices  of  a  long  and  happy  peace." 
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Soon  after  this  ihe  struggle  for  independence  began  —  tlie 
German  stales  Ihrcw  off  the  yoke  of  France — anid  in  1814  the 
Rhcnisli  provinces  were  altacbed  to  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The 
return  of  peace  was  hailed  with  naiional  transports.  The  Ger- 
maris  fell  that  they  were  free,  antl  forgot  they  were  poor. 
TempleG.  pillars,  and  memorials  of  all  sorts  were  proposetl  by 
hundreds  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe ; — anil,  in  the  midst  of 
the  clamour,  a  strong  voice  from,  the  Hli^nische  Miercur  called 
upon  llic  people  not  to  form  new  schemes  and  begin  new  wtirks, 
hul  lo  honour  theit  forefathers  and  exculpate  tbemselves  by  com- 
pleting—as the  worthiest  monument  of  peace — the  sacrcd  Cathe- 
dral oi  CologTie,  But  auspicious  as  the  uccasion  seemed,  it  was  not 
the  right  one  ; — the  fervnur  of  national  gratitude  passed  away ;  — 
cacti  had  some  little  edifice  of  bis  own  at  home  to  look  after, 
which  (he  late  wars  had  damaged  or  overturned,  and  the  Cathe- 
dral languished  and  criimbled  as  before. 

However,  M.  Boisserec  had  not  relaxed  in  his  interest  for  the 
cause,  and  an  accident  presently  occurred  that  gready  helped 
him  on.  This  vvas  the  discovery  o!  t)je  original  design  for  the 
norlhem  tower,  which  had  been  carted  out  with  the  rest  of  the 
documents,  and  found  its  way  to  an  inn  at  Darmstadt.  Here, 
being  a  magnificent  piece  of  parchincnt,  some  excellent  kausfrau 
pounced  upon  it,  and  nailed  it  on  to  a  stretcher  for  the  notable 
purpose  of  drying  her  beans — in  which  capacity  it  was  found  by  a 
scene-painter  engaged  in  getting  up  an  arch  of  triumph  for  some 
festival  of  volunteers^  The  discovery  was  instantly  communicated 
to  M.  Boisscreo,  who  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
precious  relic  by  purchase.  The  drawing  is  13  feet  high,  and 
3  feel  2  inches  wide,  beautifully  and  delicately  executetl  in  ink, 
and  with  wonderfully  few  marks  of  the  many  dangers  it  had 
undergone,  It  comprises  the  northern  Eowcr  from  the  base  to 
the  tip  of  the  spire,  with  more  than  half  of  the  western  gable 
front  between, 

M.  Boisscree's  attention  was  next  attracted  to  a  plate  in 
No.  12  of  Willemin's  '  Monumetis  Fraoi^ais  inedits,"  repre- 
senting' a  great  weslprn  window  corresponding  exactly  wiUi  the 
position  of  that  contained  in  the  Cologne  design,  wiih  the 
name  of  Peter  van  Sardaara  below.  Hoping,  therefore,  to  fmd 
some  Scholar  of  the  Cologne  school  of  architecture  in  an  older 
represenlalive  of  this  name,  M.  Boisseree  wrote  to  the  editor  for 
informalion,  who  replied  that  the  name  of  Peter  Van  Sardaam  had 
beori  merely  of  hts  own  supplying,  and  that  the  window  in  ques- 
tion \va3  in  reality  taken  from  a  large  architectural  design  in  his 
possession.  For  this  again  M.  IBoisseree  paid  a  high  price, 
and  on  its  arrival  recognised  the  southern  tower  of  the  cathedrni, 
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and  the  Mtow  drawing  to  lliat  he  already  had.  This  was  much 
the  more  injured  of  the  two,  and,  what  was  still  more  toing",  there 
appeared  at  top,  next  the  spire,  a  small  anagram,  above  which 
were  evident  traces  of  an  obliterated  name,  which,  it  ta  pio- 
voking  to  infer,  must  have  been  that  of  the  desi^er  himself. 
A  /ew  deviations  from  this  plan  appeared  in  the  portion  of  the 
scutiiern  tower  already  completed,  but  this  only  l.hc  more  subsfan- 
liatcd  the  date  of  these  designs^  which  we  have  every  resison  to 
believe  arc  the  same  origiinally  submitted  to  the  approbation  of 
Coarad  of  Hochstedcn.  How  the  last-found  drawing  made  its 
way  to  Paris  is  easily  accounted  for  in  the  indlacrimioale  transfer 
of  all  objects  of  art  thither.  Two  smaller  drawings  aCCOmpoIiied 
it  on  its  return,  which  proved  to  be  portions  of  (he  choir,  though 
executed  by  a  difTcrent  band. 

Still  there  nas  nothing'  dune  for  the  cathedral,  and,  as  if  the 
buildinjo;  itself  gave  up  all  hope,  the  old  crane,  which  had  so  long 
appealed  from  earth  to  Leaven  in  vain,  now  fairly  gave  way. 
Fur  nearly  four  centuries  it  bad  proclaimed  to  a  cold  and 
thankless  generation  that  the  vows  of  iheir  fathers  were  unful- 
filled. Fur  niorc  than  fiiur  centuries  it  had  borne  unmoved  the 
blast  of  every  wind  that  blows^  and  found  theni 

*  not  fio  rude 
Aa  man's  ingratitude.' 
At  la$tj  weajy  and  time-worn,  it  fell  from   its  high  estate,  and, 
it  ever  a  crane  can  be  said  to  die  of  a  broken  heart,  that  crane 
certainly  did. 

No  sooner  was  it  gone,  however,  than  the  citizens  wore  visilcd 
by  stranpe  compunctions.  They  did  not  know  how  dear  that  poor 
craoe  bad  been,  till  they  mi&ged  llic  faniiliar  furintbat  had  solon^ 
bent  over  them.  It  seemefl  as  if  the  guardian  angel  of  the  cily 
was  removed.  Some  of  tlicm  could  not  sleep,  and,  though  hard 
to  believe,  it  is  said  some  of  them  could  not  eat — at  all  evcnisone 
old  BurgermeiiiieT  could  not  die  comfortably  in  bis  bed  till  he  had 
befjucalbcd  a  legacy  towards  replacirg^  it;  and  then  all  clubbed 
together,  and  a  new  crane  was  actually  reared  at  a  considerable 
expense  upon  ifie  old  position.  Considering  the  stale  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Cathedral  at  that  time,  we  do  not  know  any  act  of  the 
present  ag^e  so  gralifyingly  useless.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it 
was — not  the  fun  of  n  set  of  younp;  students,  or  the  sentiment  of 
a  committee  of  fair  ladies — but  the  deliberate  will  of  a  corpo- 
ration of  fat  German  Bvrffermeistcrs  which  performed  such  a 
piece  of  practical  poetry  no  later  than  the  year  ISK).  Such  was 
the  general  feeling,  that  a  very  ctlifying,  though  common-jdace, 
history  of  the  town  and  cathedral,  written  at  that  time,  is  gravely 
dated   '  1820 — The  ywr  after  the  erection  of  ihe  new  crane 
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upon  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral. '  The  g;nod  citizens  dieserved 
to  have  their  Cathedral  repaired  for  them  afler  this,  and  so  it  aijon 
was. 

The  Prussian  treasury  had  meanwhile  somewhat  recruited  ItSclf , 
The  Crown  Prince,  tiis  prespnt  Majesty,  had  visited  Cologne, 
mnunled  to  the  roof  of  the  edifice,  and  lamented  over  its  deaola- 
lioti — the  comiilion  of  the  lauihling  Was,  shorlly  afler  ofRciHlIj  in- 
quired into  and  reported,  and  in  1824  the  long-nceded  rep:iirs  at 
leng'tb  commenced.  For  the  enormous  roof  and  ulher  crying  dia- 
tresaes.  the  sum  of  105,000  Uialers,  or  about  18,000/.,  was  iinme- 
diatcly  granted,  and,  while  this  was  being  applied,  architects  uere 
cmplojed  in  estimating-  the  amount  required  lo  put  the  whole  inm 
thorough  repair,  which  Ihey  finally  reported  Eit  a  sum  of  381j.000 
thalersj  or  ahout  55,000/.  in  addition.  At  this,  though  by  no 
means  so  much  as  mlgiht  have  been  expected,  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment drew  back  in  dismay,  and  the  undertaking  seemed  in 
dang-er  of  being  abandoned.  Whether  the  condition  of  the  cathe- 
dral batl  atlracled  roynl  ntlcniltm  to  that  of  the  diocese,  or  vies 
vers&,,  it  matters  not  here  to  inquire.  At  all  events,  about  this 
time  the  ancient  archiepiscopate  of  Cologne  was  restored ;  shorn 
indeed  of  its  worldly  honours,  but  in  spiriluat  inte^ily  most  wor- 
thily filled  in  the  person  of  Charles,  Count  Spiegel  zum  De- 
senberg.  One  of  the  first  acta  of  this  venerable  prelate  was  lo 
renew  flu  old  Cathedral  tux*  io  favour  of  the  repairs,  which,  with 
his  oM~n  urgent  advocacy  of  the  cause,  finally  determined  the  Go- 
vernment lo  undertake  them  in  the  fullest  extent. 

This  included  every  portion  of  the  exterior,  from  the  grandest 
rockwork  masses  of  strength  to  the  minutest  laccvvork  tracery  of 
ornament;  and  a  host  of  worknien>  chiefly  gathered  from  the 
city  itself,  were  soun  organised  in  regular  squadrons  and  actively 
engaged.  The  roof  and  walls,  in  themselves  a  gigantic  under- 
taking, were  first  thoroughly  secured.  The  magnificent  but- 
tresses, which,  with  their  Hying  wings,  and  furest  of  bristling  piers 
and  pinnacles,  were  by  far  the  most  expensive  and  intricate  sec- 
tion of  the  work.  Were  fourteen  of  thejn  in  part  rebmlt,  and  all 
repaired.  The  stone  shafts  and  tracery  of  the  enormous  choir 
windows,  54  feet  high,  which^  instead  of  protecting,  had  begun  to 
demolish  the  gorgeous  coloured  glass  in  them,  were  entirely  re- 
newed, and  the  glass  itself,  broken,  maimedj  and  obscured  with 
the  coatings  of  centuries,  was  taken  out,  cleaned  and  mended. 
When  the  exterior  had  thus  renewed  i(a  youth,  the  interior  was 
cared  for  in  turn.  Here  every  damaged  or  failing  feature,  in  stone, 
marble^  or  metal,  passed  under  the  healing  hand  of  the  careful 
workman.     The  waits  were  cleansed  from  every  stain — 'new  and 
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old  stone  united  under  the  same  tempered  colour — ihe  gold  stars 
in  the  roof  iwitikled  agiAin  from  their  places — the  beautiful  leafy 
capitals  lay  with  ibcir  gulden  fuliage  upon  a  scarlet  ground — the 
figures  of  the  apostles  upon  the  piers,  with  their  gorgeous  brackets 
and  canopies,  revelled  in  ihc  brighlcst  hues  the  palette  could 
supply ;  and  then  the  coloar«d  glass  was  replaced,  and  the  light 
which  streamed  in  upon  the  restored  decencies  of  the  holy  place 
was  richer  and  more  g-lowing  than  it  Lad  been  for  ages- 

It  was  twelve  years  before  all  this  was  accomplished — and  no 
wonder,  fnr  the  labours  were  multifarious,  and  the  funds  ad- 
miiiistered  in  bnt  a  slender  atream-  Meanwhile,  a  grand  plan 
on  the  part  of  the  city  for  completing  the  whole  building,  by 
merely  levying  a  tax  of  seven  Pfennings  per  head  thr&tttfhout 
German)/,  came,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  nothing; 
ivliile  another;  more  highly  patronized^  for  continuing  it  in  a  very 
bad  fashUm,  threatened  to  be  fuHilled,  It  was  evident  not  only 
that  the  service  of  the  church  required  the  completion  of  the 
building,  but  also  that  the  choir  itself,  in  a  constructive  sense, 
needed  the  support  of  the  body.  A  proposition,  accordingly, 
for  a  cheaper  style  of  completion— ^leaving  the  ornaments  en 
hloc — substituting  stouter  piers  within,  and  dispensing  with  the 
elaborate  buttress- work  without,  and  introducing  iron  shafts  for 
the  roof  instead  of  stone  groining — had  met  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Government  r — but  lucidly  the  death  of  the  architect 
from  whom  it  chiefly  cmajisted,  and  the  appointment  of  Herr 
Swirner  as  Dmnhaxi-inerster,  presented  a  double  guarantee  against 
such  doings.  This  gentlemanj  whom  knowledge  of  bis  profession, 
and  reverence  for  the  Cathedral,  equally  qualify  for  bis  position, 
instantly  felt  how  opposed  was  such  a  plan  In  the  original  inten- 
tion ;  much,  however,  still  remained  tu  be  done  before  the  mis- 
chief would  begin,  and  therefore  he  wisely  waited  the  course  of 
events. 

It  was  evident  now  to  the  citizens  of  Cologne  that,  if  ever  their 
cathedral  was  to  be  completed,  this  was  ihe  lime.  The  nature 
and  Client  of  the  repairs  had  in  themselves  raised  up  a  school  of 
Workmen  entirely  competent  to  carry  on  the  %vork.  Public  inte- 
rest had  been  attracted  to  the  subject — a  reverence  for  old  timei 
and  old  things  had  returned — and  the  happy  peace,  and  the 
mighty  Prince  to  wilom  Boisseree  had  in  faith  pointed,  were  both 
presiding  over  the  land.  At  this  juncture  the  King  of  Prussia 
died — his  present  Majesty  ascended  the  throne — ail  favours  and 
all  grievances  hastened  to  unfold  themselves  in  the  first  sunshine 
of  his  popularity — a  cry  of  '  Jdzi  oder  in'e ' — now  or  never — was 
echoed  from  journal  to  journal  along  the  Rhine  ; — the  citizens  of 
Cologne    met  together  —  made  glowing   speeches,    and    quoted 
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Goelhe.  Schlege],  Boisseree,  WaHraf,  and  every  otber  writer  who 
had  even  alluded  to  the  cathedral — ihip  first  outline  of  a  Domhau 
Vercitt,  or  Cathedral- building-  Sociely,  nas formed;  and,  Bnally,  a 
requisition^  signed  by  two  hundred  ui  the  most  respectable  citizens, 
reporting  their  wants  and  wishes,  and  imploring  royal  help  and 
sanction,  reached  Berlin  in  September^  1840,  a  few  days  before 
the  coronation. 

His  Majesty's  answer  was  cverytbiiif  that  could  be  desired, 
^e  tixjk  the  society  under  bis  especial  patronage — encouraged 
them  to  collect  funds — directed  that  the  southern  aisles  should  be 
forthwilb  continued  at  his  own  expense,  and  reserved  for  speedy 
consideration  the  amount  of  his  further  help.  This  was  sufhcient 
to  stir  the  flame.  All  Cologne  fleWj  not  to  arms,  but  to  commit- 
tees— they  made  statutes  and  revoked  them' — shed  tears— compli- 
mented one  another — embraced  one  another — then  contradicted 
oOe  another,  and  under  these  circUmslances  spent  some  time  before 
they  thoroughly  understood  one  another.  At  length  it  wossettled 
that  an  annual  contribution  of  one  thaler  should  constitute  a  mem-* 
ber— that  the  funds  should  be  atriclly  appropriated  to  the  cathe~ 
dral  as  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship — that  the  honorary 
presidentship  should  be  vested  in  the  Archbishop,  and  that  a 
Working  Board  and  President  should  be  elected  from  year  to  year 
till  the  buildiof;  was  completed.  Lists  were  now  kept  open  at 
the  principal  place*  of  resort  for  members  to  enrol,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1842,  a  grand  procession  was  formed,  which,  after  attending 
high  mass,  proceeded  to  the  Giirzenicb,  an  old  hall  in  Cutog^nc 
appropriated  to  public  purposes,  where  the  views  of  the  sociCiy 
were  eloquently  explained,  and  all  ranks  and  ages  invited  to 
join.  Numbers  flocked  to  the  standard  that  day,  and,  as  an 
instance  of  the  pervading  cnlbusiasm,  a  little  lady,  ^ith  the 
long  name  of  Marin  Eva  Petnmella  Paulina  Huberiina  Groyeo, 
born  at  eight  o'clock  that  morning,  was  enrolled  the  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  society  by  ten.  Before  the  evening;  closed  the  names 
amounted  to  about  five  thousand.  From  this  day,  therefore,  date 
the  operations  of  the  Central  Society, 

In  a  few  days  the  news  of  the  Giirzenich  meeting  hod 
spread  far  and  ivide,  and  Cermanv  at  large  began  to  respond. 
Branch  societies  were  speedily  formed  in  neighbouring^  Stales, 
and  even  in  distant  lands,  for  the  Germans  at  Rome,  beaded 
by  Thorwaldsen  and  Overbeck,  were  among  the  first  to  an- 
nounce their  adherence.  Contributions  in  money  and  in  kind, 
not  to  mention  congratulations  in  prose  and  verse,  poured  in. 
Ladies  worked  banners  and  wax  flowers — authors  wrote  books 
— arlists  gave  picture*  to  be  raffled  lur,  and  that  with  which  Ger- 
maafi  throw  a  sentiment  over  all   that  is   coarse  and  common 
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bpsidf! — tlieif  delidqu*  rauwc  —  lifted  up  a  willing'  voice,  and 
SiiHffer  Vereins,  willi  sweet  choral  strains  that  woulil  draw  tears. 
to  say  nothing  of  ihalcrs,  out  of  hearts  of  5tone,  made  nver  their 
pro  (its  to  the  cause. 

Foremost  in  the  generous  race  of  benefactors  must  he  men- 
tioned the  burghers  of  Sluttgard,  who,  as  early  as  September, 
J 8"! I,  freighted  a  vessel  with  hewn  stone,  and  sent  it  down  the 
Rhine — begg'ing,  in  quaint  phrase,  that  the  materials  mifjlit  be- 
come a  window  in  that  side  of  the  cathedral  facing  their  Wirtem- 
berg — namely,  on  the  south. 

By  this  time  the  want  of  some  separate  organ  to  report  the 
business  part  of  the  undertaking,  receive  the  learned  suggestions, 
and  foster  the  growing  zeal  was  much  felt,  and  the  Donrblatt,  as 
a  gratis  supplement  to  the  weekly  CHlniscke  Zeitung,  was  now 
set  up. 

While  the  common  fund  was  thus  swellings,  the  KJng^  had  not 
b^en  unmindful  of  his  promise,  and  it  was  duly  announced  that 
the  royal  contributor  would  take  the  lead  with  the  annual  sum 
of  50,000  thalers,  or  about  8000^. — his  Majesty  further  signifying 
bis  intention  of  assisting  in  person  at  tlie  consecraliim  cf  the 
second  foundation-stone  of  the  Cathedral,  which  was  £zcd  for  the 
4lh  of  SeptembeTj  1843. 

On  that  day,  therefore,  the  gates  of  tlie  city  opened  wide  to 
receive  a  royal  train,  such  as  they  had  seen  cifien  in  the  olden 
time — but  not  come  from  wars  and  feuds,  or  froHi  a  iruco  des- 
tined to  cease  the  moment  the  errand  was  over,  but  come  in 
])cace  with  each  other  and  with  all  men,  and  intent  only  on  using 
ihc  sacred  occasion  as  a  further  bond  for  its  blessings.  With 
his  Majesty  came  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  five 
other  Princes  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg;  the  Arch-Duke 
John  of  Austria,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  nur  own  Prince 
George  of  Cambridge;  with  Dukes  and  Grand  Dukes,  Princes, 
nnd  Counts— the  flower  of  the  German  Confederacy:  while  over 
the  bridge  of  boats  and  through  every  inlet  to  the  city  there 
streamed  a  coundess  crowd,  which  even  iLe  vast  crescent  of  the 
city  walls  seemed  insufliclent  to  contain ;  and  cannon  roared, 
and  music  swelled,  and  every  tower  of  every  church  in  the  many 
churched  Cologne  snunded  its  iron  tongue,  and  the  grand  Cathe- 
dral bells  were  hear<l  above  them  all.  Proud  and  happy  men 
that  day  were  the  members  of  the  Domlaii  Vcreiit — mustering, 
with  the  deputies  from  the  branch  societies,  some  6ftecn  thou- 
sand in  number;  each  distinguished  by  a  medal,  and  envied 
fur  the  privileges  it  implied ;  and  many  in  the  fullness  of  their 
hearts  promising  to  double  their  subscription  from  that  day — 
fvhich  some  did. 

The 
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Tbe  ceremony  beg;Bn  witb  high  mass  at  the  Cathedral,  per- 
formed by  the  Archbishoji-cnadjulor,  at  which  their  Majesties 
and  their  disniaguished  guests,  wilh  ihc  members  of  the  Society, 
and  the  whote  body  of  the  workmen,  attended.  The  newly 
beautified  choir,  Tc-opened  for  the  first  time,  excited  the  gpreatest 
admiralion.  Service  beinjEf  concluded,  the  Cathedral  poured  forth 
it£  thousands,  whlcb,  bcing^  joined  by  the  thousands  more  awaiting 
them  without;  formed  into  a  procession,  for  numbers  and  union 
of  fdl  classes  and  interests  almost  unprecedented.  TLte  staid 
and  grave  Domhutt  Vcrehts  represented  Ibc  learned  profeasions, 
wilh  those  countless  g^rades  above  and  beloWj  whom  the  education 
of  modern  times  has  equ[i!tj!e<l.  Tbe  hardy  nnd  picturesque  ranks 
of  Cathedral  workmen  included  every  department  and  degree  of 
skill  and  handicraft  from  the  architect  to  the  glazier.  The 
glittering  uniforms  showed  every  gradation  of  service,  civil  and 
military,  under  every  croivn  of  Eurftpe.  Every  striking  variety 
of  clerical  costutne  was  arrayed  in  attendance  oiJ  the  archicpiscopal 
crozier — while  ibe  whole  whs  brought  up  by  a  heterogeneous  but 
orderly  mais,  in  which  the  sturdy  peasantry  from  the  surrounding 
country  supplied  the  only  class  not  hilhcrlo  Bientloned.  Many 
were  tbe  hearts  that  day  which  swelled  wilb  the  sense  of  wishes 
now  fulfilled,  and  labours  now  rewarded,  but  none  with  so  warm 
a  glow,  or  so  just  a  title,  as  that  of  the  aged  Sulpice  Boisscrw, 
who  walked  conspicuous  in  tlie  procession,  and  was  bailed  vdlh 
enthusiasm  wherever  be  turned. 

And  now,  while  this  remarkable  procession  was  winding 
through  tbe  principal  streets,  received  at  every  bouse  tbey  passed 
with  every  demnnstratiun  that  joy  and  devotion  could  suggest, 
the  g^reat  Dam  Platz.  or  square  on  the  south  of  lite  Cathe- 
dral, where  were  stationed  all  the  schools  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions wilh  which  Cologine  abounds,  had  become  the  focus  of 
gathering  interest.  It  was  from  the  centre  portal  of  the  southern 
transept  that  the  second  foundation  of  the  Cathedral  was  to  start. 
In  the  spare,  therefore,  stretching  from  the  cboir  to  tbe  suutliem 
tower,  a  tribune  fur  spectators  bad  been  erected  ;  from  the  midst 
of  which  rose  a  richly  decorated  pavilion.  Here  their  Majestic* 
with  their  brilliant  cortege  goon  mounted— the  procession  arrived 
and  defiled  wilh  thundering  vivats  before  them — then,  aa  the  body 
of  the  clergy  approached^  the  royal  head,  wilh  every  other,  was 
uncovered — the  exquisite  strains  of  the  Veni  Creator!  silenced 
every  other  sound — tbe  Archbishop  slowly  pronounced  •  Dominel 
cxaudi  oralionem  meam,'  and  the  consecration  service  began. 

The  scene  was  one  which  none  present  can  ever  forget.  The 
day  was  fine,  with  deep  blue  sky  and  shifting  white  clouds.  The 
gigantic   grey  mass  of  the    Cathcdndj  now  sparkling    with    its 
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couTitles^s  detail  in  sunshine,  now  hiding:  ^H  but  its  hyge  QUtline 
in  sbaile,  seemed  lifted  from  its  foundations  upr>n  a  sloping  bank 
of  human  Leads,  interapcTsed  with  floating  flag^  and  waving 
banners,  which  spread  like  a  torrent  into  every  corner  of  the 
irregular  plain  ;  every  head  being  turned  towards  a  smaU  vacant 
space  midway  between  choir  and  tower,  over  which  hung;  sus- 
pended one  single  block  of  stone,  and  whence  rose  and  fell  in 
measured  tones  the  solemn  responses  of  the  quire. 

Just  six  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  all  Cologne  as- 
sembled on  this  same  spot  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  much 
had  grown  up  and  fallen  down  in  the  time.  The  old  world 
had  changed — a  new  one  had  been  disccnered.  Raphael  had 
painted  and  Shnkspcare  written — Luther  preached  and  Voltaire 
blasphemed.  The  Archbishops  of  Cologne  had  lost  a  crown, 
and  the  JMargraves  of  Brandenburg  had  gaintfd  one.  Stiil,  bad  a 
burgher  of  the  thirteenth  century  arisen  from  the  dead  beneath 
their  feet,  and  stood  in  that  inner  circle  overlooking  the  founda- 
tion, he  would  hare  bcbeld  a  venerable  prelate  clad  in  the  same 
reatments,  and  performing  the  same  rite  ;  he  would  have  seen  a 
sttmc:  from  the  old  Mother  Quarry  of  DrachenfeU,  sprinkled  with 
water  from  the  old  Father  Rhine ;  he  would  have  observed  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  machinery  above  his  head,  and  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  those  who  stood  around  him,  but  soon  found  out  that 
mcu  of  like  passions  with  himself  guided  the  one  and  wnre  the 
other  ;  he  would  have  seen  nothing  new  that  human  intelligence 
might  not  have  n-llained,  and  nothing  missing  that  human  in- 
firmity might  not  have  forfeited — but  one  thing  his  mind  would 
have  situmbled  at,  as  equally  beyond  the  pale  of  his  experience 
and  the  limit  of  his  belief,  and  that  is,  how  a  monarch  of  one 
creed  could  openly  and  solemnly  assist  to  build  a  church  for  an- 
other,  and  that  creed  one  denied  by  bis  forefathers  and  himaelfi 
and  yet  personally  not  err  in  so  doing. 

The  block  wasloweredjand  the  Archbishop,  assisted  by  Svrirncr, 
adjusted  it  into  its  place  with  the  usual  form  of  words.  The 
King  descended  from  the  tribune — addressed  the  multitude  with 
the  facility  which  distinguishes  him — look  the  mallet,  and,  amid 
roars  of  applause,  struck  the  newly  laid  alone  three  limes.  Then, 
whilst  the  mallet  passed  in  turn  to  all  the  royal  personages,  and 
to  every  individual  of  Jistinclinn.  the  Archbishop,  ihe  President 
of  the  Societv,  and  the  Domban  Meistsr  spoke  in  succession.  The 
King's  speech  had  been  abort,  patriotic,  German — and  quite 
lalitudinarian.  The  prelate's  was  long,  courteous,  and  most  care- 
fully Roman  Catholic.  The  president  addressed  himself  espe^ 
cially  to  the  Societies,  and  encouraged  ihcm  to  continue  their 
zeal.      The  Domban  Mainter  turned  particularly  to  the  artizans, 
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and  bade  ihcm  prore  their  sltill — concluding  a  manly  honost 
eHusion  with  the  sentiment  of  Schiller's  song  of  the  Bell : — 

*  Let  praiee  be  to  the  workman  given. 
But  the  blessing  comes  rrom  Heaven.* 

He  was  answered  by  a  'Hurrah'  from  the  tower.  The  crane 
uifived  slowly  on  its  asis^a  chorus  of  workinen's  voices  rose  iu 
sonorous  melody — a  block  of  stone  was  seen  mountings  slowly 
through  the  aiT — every  hat  was  ivavcd,  his  Majesty's  llip  henrliost 
of  them  allj  and  amidst  roars  of  cannon  one  stone  more  was  added 
to  that  tower  where  the  last  had  been  left  above  four  centuites 
before. 

Thus  terminated  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  as  far  as  the  Ca- 
thcdral  tvas  concerned.  We  ha%'c  dwelt  upon  them  thus  at 
length,  not  because  of  the  temporary  excitement,  picturesque 
beauty,  or  solemn  nature  of  the  isccnc ;  but  because,  to  our  view, 
the  occasion  included  far  more  than  the  mere  laying  of  a  founda- 
tion-stone, or  the  paying  of  a  royal  lisit.  Neither  one  nor  the 
other,  taken  separately,  was  very  remarkable  in  itself,  but  in  ihe 
bridge  that  bound  ihetn  to^eiher  every  sloue  had  been  laid  by 
time  and  graven  by  history. 

The  day  was  a  fruitful  one.  The  Domhlott  teemed  with  con- 
tributions from  every  class  of  society.  The  King  of  Bavaria 
promised  the  painted  glass  for  the  four  south  windows,  and  a 
tradesman  in  Cologne  gave  two  thousand  two-iiteh  nails.  The 
Duke  d'Arenbcrg  subscribed  a  thousand  thalers  a-year  for  his 
possessions  on  the  Rhine,  and  common  labourers  gave  annually 
the  value  of  a  day's  hire.  Officers  of  regiments  clubbed  together 
from  their  mess,  and  private  soldiers  who  had  helped  to  extmguish 
a  fire  presented  their  Tri>ikgeld.  Schoolboys  sent  in  their  prizes, 
and  young  girls  their  trinkets.  Parents  made  a  thank-uffering  for 
the  recovery  of  a  child,  and  penitents  a  sin-offering  fur  a  burdened 
en nsc  1  e nee i^ while  one  re&ult  of  his  Majesty's  personal  patronage 
was  iin  exemption  from  postage  for  all  business  concerning  the 
Cathedral,  throughout  the  Prussian  dominions — an  example  that 
has  been  followed  by  other  States, 

]n  the  midst  of  all  this  overflowing  enthusiasm,  a  task  requir- 
ing consummate  tact  and  dexterity  as  well  ns  professional  skill 
had  fallen  io  the  share  of  the  chief  architect.  His  first  care  was  to 
obtain  the  reversion  of  the  late  King's  order,  touching  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  edifice  upon  a  cheaper  scale — ^chicfly  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  grand  external  buttresses.  I'hiSj  with  the  faithful  help 
of  Sulpicc  Buisseree,  he  proved  to  be  objectionable  nn  tech- 
nical as  Ucll  33  on  jEsthetic  grounds— adducing  the  Cathedral  of 
Utrecht  as  an  example,  where,  a  similar  plan  of  economy  having 
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been  pursued,  a  frreat  storm  in  the  seventeentli  century  overtbrew 
the  bmly  of  the  church,  while  the  choir,  supported  like  the  Co- 
logne one,  remained  uninjured.  Upon  such  arg'umcnts,  and  wilh 
the  feeling  that  all  half-measures  were  unworthy  of  the  cause,  ihe 
!Roafd  directed  the  words  '  that  the  buiidinsr  of  (be  Cathedral  be 
continued  apmrdltig  to  the  original  intention,'  to  be  Inserted  into 
the  first  article  of  their  statutes,  and  obtained  the  royal  sanctioa 
to  that  effect, 

Swirner's  next  task  was  U>  convince  the  Soctetj  that  there  were 
certain  laws  connected  with  the  erection  of  a  Cathedra!  more 
imperative  even  than  those  of  Boards  and  Presidents.  For, 
stimulated  by  the  natural  desire  to  sec  snmc  result  for  their 
money  as  soon  as  possible,  the  worthy  citizens  had  settled  it  among 
themselves  that  those  portions^  such  as  the  towers,  which  told 
vansi  to  the  eye,  should  be  first  set  in  progress ;  while  every 
little  society  sent  in  its  mite  with  express  sLipulalion  of  its  being 
devott'd  to  some  particular  feature  of  the  building  to  which  they 
and  their  descendants  for  ever  might  point  with  tears  of  rapture. 
Through  all  these  delicate  difficulties  the  worthy  Meiit^  steered 
with  admirable  adroitness.  He  promised  to  comply  ivitb  all 
separate  wishes  as  speedily  as  was  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  work  ;  explained  that,  for  reasons  obvious  to  all,  tlic  corre- 
sponding portions  of  a  building  must  advance  at  the  same  pace — 
that  a  single  window  cnuM  not  grow  here,  nor  a  separate  pier 
start  there,  and  above  all  that  it  was  necessary  to  finish  the  main 
body  of  the  church  before  attempting  the  steeples.  To  this,  there- 
fore, all  parties  were  at  length  brought  to  consent.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  lowers  has  been  abandoned  for  the  present,  and  all 
the  efforts  of  king  and  people  arc  directed  to  those  portions  which 
are  essential  to  constitute  a  perfect  church — the  royal  funds  being 
especially  devoted  to  the  south  side,  the  society's  to  the  north. 

With  these  and  other  hindrances  several  months  passed  away 
before  any  apparent  progress  was.  made — the  workmen  being 
amply  employed  in  completing  the  repairs,  and  in  preparing  a 
stock  of  materials  for  future  use.  The  stone  of  the  -1th  of 
September,  as  ive  have  shown,  was  laid  at  the  western  pier  of  the 
centre  arch  of  the  southern  transept.  The  preparations  for  this 
had  been  combined  with  unforeseen  laboufj  for,  on  examining  the 
foundations  of  the  south  front,  above  ono-half  was  found  to  be 
entirely  wanting — and  of  what  existed,  only  a  small  portion,  con- 
nected with  the  choir  and  evidently  coeval  with  it,  had  been 
finished  to  the  orig-inal  depth;  an  extent  therefore  of  eighty  feet 
in  length,  thirty-four  in  breadth,  and  forty-six  in  depth,  bad  to 
be  Completely  supplied;  being  built,  like  the  rest  of  the  cathedral 
foundations,   of  basaltic  coluntns,  filled  up  with  the  weU-known 
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Uva-stone  from  the  Brohl  valley  j  and  which]  after  the  placing  of 
the  stone,  were  left  Xo  settle- 

The  wall  of  the  south  aisles  was  now  commenced  and  raiseil  tu 
the  level  of  that  on  the  north,  including  the  four  great  windows 
with  their  tracery,  the  broad  foliage  inoulding  above,  and  the 
grolestjue  gutter -heads.  The  removal  of  the  temporary  roofs  next 
followed,  which,  omag  to  their  extent  »Qd  rottenness,  was  attended 
with  ^great  difficulty  and  some  danger,  when  the  interiar  piers, 
which,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  had  been  advanced  to  the  height 
of  forty-two  feel,  were  found  in  a  stale  which  rendered  their  pre- 
servation up  to  that  moment  a  matter  of  wonder.  Most  of  them, 
from  the  absence  of  due  consolidating  pressure  from  nbove,  bad 
swerved  from  the  perpendicular,  and  some  so  perilously  so  that 
A  slight  sideward  pressure  sufficed  to  set  the  whole  mass  tottering 
from  the  base  upward.  To  remedy  thijt  without  completely 
pulling  them  down,,  required  great  skill  and  no  little  time — 
after  which  they  were  carried  up  to  the  destined  height,  and 
the  stone  vaultinjr  grailually  pnicftLled  with- 

North  and  south  walls  being  thus  brought  up  to  the  same  level, 
the  south  transept  was  resumed,  and  preparations  made  to  proceed 
jimullaoeously  with  north  transept  and  tower.  For  this  purptwe 
an  order  was  procured  from  the  archbishop  for  the  demulilion  of 
the  church  of  8ta.  Maria  in  Pasculo,  ag  aUo  of  a  cbaptcr-house 
similarly  intrusive.  As  £oua  as  the  removal  of  the  rubbish  per- 
mitted, the  foundations  were  examined,  when  the  same  deficiency 
that  had  met  them  on  the  south  Kide,  though  not  to  surb  an 
eztentj  was  discovered  here.  The  northern  tower  in  ila  turn 
offered  unforeseen  difficulties.  The  old  stump  of  the  south- 
western pier,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  having  been  abandoned 
at  the  height  ol  twenty-two  feet,  was  found  su  utterly  worn  away 
with  length  of  exposure  that  no  course  remained  but  to  take  it 
entirely  down.  This  done,  the  ground  was  cleared  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  laying  the  Urst  rounds  of  the  central  pier;  no 
doubt  being  entertained  that  the  foundations  for  this,  as  for  the 
other  piers  of  the  lower,  according  to  the  rules  of  building,  had 
been  placed  coevally.  Great,  therefore,  was  Swirner's  dismay 
in  finding,  after  a  toilsome  exploration  of  above  thirty  feet  in 
depth,  that  none  whatever  existed.  Already  a  heavy  expense 
which  had  not  entered  into  the  estimates  has  thus  been  necessi- 
tated— and  it  remains  |o  be  proved  whether  the  other  piers  will 
not  be  found  eijually  unprovided  for."  To  supply  the  basaltic 
columns  fur  this  and  anj' other  foundation  emergencies  is  not  diffi- 
cult, as  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  plentifully  furnished  with 

*  Tliie  last  building;  report,  tcceivcd  white  tliKe  tbeeti  jue  ^tting  lliioii^U  the  |>rHf, 
prorn  Ini*  In  be  tbe  cue. 
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fcasaftlc  quarries,  but  otherwise  the  supply  of  materials  for  tlio 
building  has  been  a  quBBlion  of  great  irouble  to  the  architect. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fine  trap -rock  quarries  of  the 
DrvchenfHs  bad  been,  both  for  their  intrinsic  excellence  and  froin 
their  vicinity  to  the  river^  in  vogue  with  all  Rbcnish  architects 
frpm  tba  earliest  times.  The  Romans  worked  ibem,  OS  au 
abundance  of  their  remains  testify,  while  so  many  cf  the  early 
churches  of  Lower  Germany,  and  especially  those  along  the 
Rhine,  nre  found  to  be  booe  of  it»  bone,  that  the  wonder  is  how 
so  much  of  the  '  castled  crag  '  still  survives.  The  present  cathe- 
dral— probably  that  of  tlildcbold  also — having  been  entirely 
drawn  from  the  Dracbeufels — the  great  quarry  on  the  south  side 
bad  always  kt^pt  the  name  of  the  Dom  Kaule;  but  to  all  appenr- 
ancc!  this  bad  been  in  disuse  during;  many  centuric* ;  it  was 
quite  overgrown  with  dwarf  wood  andi  vineyards;  while  a  quarry 
on  the  west  side,  from  which  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Dom  was 
ever  fed,  had  been,  frtim  its  contiguity  to  the  hi^h  roacl,  c&pecially 
interdicted  by  Government.  But  iiutreover,  principally  from  the 
mouldering  aspect  of  the  Cologne  Dom  itself,  the  Drachenfels 
stone  bad^  fiillem  into  disrepute  with  modern  architects;  and 
therefore,  for  the  restoration  of  the  choir  end,  the  millstone- 
quarries  of  Niedermendig  and  Mayen  were  put  into  requisition. 
Of  the  durability  of  this  &tune,  in  the  uiOst  delicate  forms  and 
under  the  severest  esposure,  there  la  ample  evidence  on  the 
Rhine;  but  the  darkness  of  the  colour,,  only  increased  by  time, 
proved  an  objeciion,  which  ultimately  led  to  a  royal  order  for  iu 
discontinuance.  Many  experiments  and  efforts  were  now  made 
to  test  the  qualities  of  various  stones,  and  ensure  a  steady  supply, 
and  quarries  were  opened  at  a  distance  both  on  the  Mosel  and 
on  the  Ncckar.  thus  occasioning  great  expense  and  delay.  But 
ere  long  it  was  whispered  that  the  old  Drachenfels  had  been  too 
hastily  traduced.  It  had  been  observed,  that  while  parts  of  the 
external  arnamcnls  of  the  cathedral  Lad  been  emirely  obliterated, 
others  remaio'etl  as  sharp  as  when  first  put  up.  This  discrepancy 
was  now  found  to  originate  in  an  organic  peculiarity  of  the  stone, 
of  which  the  preceding  race  of  savants,  it  seems,  bail  been  totally 
unaware.  The  rocks  of  tbe  Drachenfels  are  largely  impregnated 
with  feldspar  crystals,  lying  together  in  parallel  strata.  In  the 
direction  of  these  strata  the,  stone  divides  easily  ;  across  them,  it 
requires  labour.  With  the  strata  the  rocks  ia  their  native  slate 
splinter  and  crack  off  perpetually;  across  them,  they  defy  hoth 
time  and  weather-  Where,  therefore,  in  building,  the  crystals  have 
been  placed  vertically,  the  stone  has  crumbled  aivay;  where  hori- 
zontally, it  has  remained  uninjured.  This  was  a  welcome  discovery 
for  Mr.  Swiineij  and  the  f&ct»  were  no  sooner  esiablidhcd  than 
"    '  ~' '  the 
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the  Domllatt  announced  a  deed  of  gift,  hy  which  ihe  worthy  pro- 
jirietor  of  tlic  soullisitlc  of  the  Dmchenftls,  the  Chevalier  D&Lm, 
mEide  over  that  portion  called  the  Dom  Kauh  for  the  free  use  of 
tlic  Central  Society  during  the  next  twenty  years.  We  rejoice  in 
this;  for,  setting  aside  the  obt-ious  advantiige  of  continuing 
wilh  the  same  materials,  it  seemed  hard  that,  while  aU  were  con- 
tributing' to  the  cathcdralj  its  own  parent  after  the  flesh  should 
alone  be  debarred.  Even  the  lime  for  Ihe  mortar  is  the  same 
that  was  used  before,  being  brought  from  Paffrath  and  Glodbach 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

We  jnust  now  lake  a  glance  inside.  While  the  interior  repa- 
rations were  in  progress,  ihe  remains  of  some  fresco  paintings, 
in  the  space  round  and  above  the  arches  of  the  inner  choir, 
surrounding  the  high  altar,  bad  come  to  light.  Herej  the  last 
centurv's  cuslamary  coating  of  whitewash  being  removed,  there 
emerged  angelic  figures  of  great  solemnity,  two  to  each  arch, 
holding  the  vessels  of  sacrifice  and  worship — all  upon  a  gold 
damask  pattern  ground.  Even  in  their  faded  and  imperfect 
state  the  elTect  was  so  grand  that  it  w»5  unanimously  determined 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  modern  art  and  replace  them.  The  choice 
fell  upon  Steinle,  known  chiefly  in  England  by  his  outline  draw- 
ings of  the  Seven  Works  of  Mercy.  This  arUst  hds  adhered 
closely  lo  the  spirit  of  the  old  composition  ;  indeed^  wilh  the 
religious  feelings  that  he  has,  he  could  not  do  otherwise.  The 
larger  spandnls  of  the  side  arches  he  has  filled  with  angels  and 
arcbangel5j.with  their  appropriate  altrihules;  while  in  the  smaller 
cx>i!n pertinents  over  the  altar  appear  the  mysterious  four-winged 
chcruhimsj  veiling  their  faces  from  the  divine  splendour. 

The  angels  are  eleven  feet  in  length — highly  graceful,  if  not 
too  solemn  to  be  so  cnlled — with  grand  wings  and  sublime  ex- 
pressionless heads,  We  have  seen  no  better  specimens  of  modern 
fresco.  The  general  effect,  as  concerns  the  rest  of  the  building, 
is  most  admirable— the  height  of  the  arches  giving  glimpses  of 
the  floating  celestial  hierarchy  from  every  part,  and  thus  announc- 
ing that  which  is  holiest  of  all. 

We  wish  we  could  say  anything  in  favour  of  the  fourteea 
statues  upon  the  outer  sides  of  the  same  choir  piers;  the  recent 
painting  of  which,  though  cijually  supported  by  ancient  example, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  to  be  a  thing  that  no  precedent  can  defend. 
Setting  aside  the  generally  affected  and  unirapusing  character  of 
the  slalues  themselves,  we  safely  appeal  to  the  reader,  wlint  must 
be  the  effect  of  a  stone  figure,  six  feel  and  a  half  high,  painted 
with  black  hair  and  beard,  red  checks  and  lips,  aijd  drapery 
in  every  gaudy  variety  of  red,  blue,  green,  and  gold,  the  pattern 
carefully  picked  out.     The  province  of  true  art  is  not  lo  deceive 
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itie  senses,  but  to  please  or  exalt  the  imagination — in  a  sacred 

buiUIing  certainly  the  latter;  the  proiince  of  such  arias  this  is 
to  g^ive  the  idea  of  a  Chinese  mandnriiil,  antl  ihe  nSsOcLiilidn  of  a 
Vauxball.  Even  the  defence  made  on  the  srore  of  carrying  out 
the  brilliant  hues  of  the  windows,  i»  untenable,  for  the  effect  is 
utterly  to  overpower  them.  One  of  the  chief  charms  of  painted 
windows  is  the  contrast  ihey  oppose  to  the  broad  masses,  the 
sombre  liEfhls  ami  shades,  and  the  dim  re/Jtcterl  colouring  (j(  the 
architecture  surrounding  ihem,  and  which  is  of  course  sacrificed 
tlic  mnmcnt  you  cover  the  architecture  itself  with  a  glare  of 
colours.  The  statue,  in  this  instance,  does  not  even  keep  its  real 
size,  fw  the  vulgar  brightness  of  the  paint  has  brought  it  unduly 
close  to  the  eye.  We  especially  grudge  the  disfiguration  of  the 
canopies  and  brackets,  as  they  are  far  superior  as  works  of  art. 
The  brackets,  like  the  capitals  of  the  piers,  are  composed  a.f  foli- 
age and  fruit— the  hop,  the  fig',  the  vino,  &c.  in  esquiiite  form 
and  rcUef : — the  canopies  of  the  richest  architectural  delicacy, 
with  nngclsupon  them  playing- on  different  musical  instruments^ 
in  allusion  to  their  position  in  the  choir ; — the  whole,  comprising 
canopy,  figure,  and  brackel,  above  sixteen  feet  high,  and  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  same  objeclions  do  not  apply  to  the 
capitals  supporting-  the  roof;  only  two  colours,  scarlet  and  gold, 
have  been  used  here,  and  those  are  appropriately  sobered  by  their 
distance  from  the  eye.  Traces  of  gilding  and  colour  in  a  damask 
pattern  were  also  found,  reaching  about  twelve  feet  up  the  choir 
jtiers,  one  of  which  has  been  renewed  in  the  same  style  by  way 
of  expeiiment,  but  pronounced  unsuccessful,  We  sincerely  hope 
nn  further  essay  of  the  kind  will  be  made,  as  every  s!f()ke  of  a 
gaudy  brush  within  the  Cathedral  walls  will  only  lessen  the 
sfilemnity  of  Un  grand  space  and  sublime  masses,  ajid  especially 
mar  the  effect  both  of  the  fresco  desigtis  and  of  the  Coloured 
windows. 

If  We  consider  the  immense  substructure  of  tedious  preparation 
required  at  the  outset  of  an  undertaking  comprising,  like  this. 
the  one  general  effort  of  a  fresh  foundalion,  and  the  thousand 
minulia'  of  a  precise  jointrtf}  On,  the  progress  made  in  the  courst' 
of  four  years  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  savitig  of  time  due  to 
modern  machinery,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  those  to  whom  the 
works  are  intrusted.  Ne^'ertheless,  lo  the  many  impatient  ob- 
servers who  lookpd  up  daily  and  wondered  what  had  become  of 
their  thalors,  we  can  imagine  that  the  business  appeared  lo  make 
but  very  slow  way.  It  was  therefore  a  sMisfaction  to  all  parties 
ivbcn,  ill  May,  IS'lJ,  Swirner  availed  himself  of  a  society  anni- 
versary, to  throw  open  the  now  perfect  south  aisles,  from  which 
the  public  had  been  banished  for  above  two  years;   they  resumed 
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possession  wUU  great  entliustosni,  A  furlber  ebullition  of  pupulnr 
feelirg'  took  placo  on  occasion  of  our  Queens  visit  lo  ihe  RJbine, 
wben  htr  Mdjeaty  nssislcil  lo  place  a  beautiful  bracket  in  ihe 
cen(i-c  arfU  of  ihr  north  front,  and  left  a  donation  of  500^ 
About  the  same  time  the  liiiiperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Belgium  also  forwarded  very  handsome  contributions. 

Sinte  Iheii  the  progress  of  the  building  lias  told  more,  Tlic 
beautiful  nnii  elaborate  decorations  wbich  liad  been  slowly  exe- 
cuting in  the  worksbnps,  are  now  rapidly  taking  ibeir  places  on 
the  building.  TIip  fronts  of  both  north  and  south  Irans^^pLs, 
with  their  richly  perforated  gables  and  exquisite  triple  arches, 
ftlaiid  Gparklino;  in  the  first  brig:hlncss  of  newly  Lcwn  stone. 
The  inlcrnttl  piers  have  reached  their  full  height,  and  preparations 
for  vaulting  them  over  are  Ije^un.  The  failing  compartments 
of  the  northern  aisles  are  perfected,  and  the  norlli  lower  is  the 
centre  of  activily,  Sutb  is  the  ODiounl  of  b«wn  stone  alrendy  in 
hand,  from  llie  massive  nniform  rounds  of  the  piers  lo  the  must 
intricate  details  of  Gothic  sculpture,  no  two  of  which  are  alike, 
that  Ihe  DombaumeUter  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  throwing 
open  ihe  whole  body  of  the  building", — aisles  and  transepts  com- 
plete, and  nave  finished  up  lo  above  the  level  of  the  clerestory 
windows  wiiU  a  temporary  roof  over, — by  the  Mth  of  August, 
I84S,  when  a  grand  colebratiim  of  the  Cathedrfil's  six  hundredth 
birthday  is  to  lake  plate.  The  final  completion  to  the  lip  of  the 
spires,  with  full  connplemcnt  of  external  buttresses,  was  not 
originally  anticipated  within  less  than  twenty-five  years  ;  and  at 
the  pace  of  progress  iloW  going  on,  which  will  not  abate  unless 
Ihc  funds  do,  this  is  still  expected  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  branch  societies  now  amount  lo  above  130  in  nuBitwr, 
including  one  of  the  Germans  settled  in  Mexico,  but  none, 
strange  to  say,  of  those  in  England.  The  whole  amount  hitberto 
subscribed  (August^  1846),  exclusire  of  the  Government's  annual 
60,000  Ihalers,  feachea  to  nbout  300,000  thalers,  or  5O,OO0A 
II  is  very  agreeable  to  see  that  tbo  payments  continue  from  year 
to  year  to  increase;  but  slill  it  is  evident  (hat  it  will  require  a 
much  larger  annual  return  before  twonty-five  years  can  accom- 
plish a  work  estimated  at  the  round  sum  of  fire  milliuns  of 
thalers,  or  nearly  a  millinn  sterling. 

We  hope  the  best.  The  more  Ibe  Catbedral  g:rows,  the  more 
it3  beauties  develop,  the  greater  the  pride  of  finishing  and  the 
shame  of  again  abandoning  it,  Jl  is  but  natural,  however,  lo 
surmise  ibat  much  of  the  existing  glow  will  have  cooled  away 
belore  the  lapse  of  five-nnd-twenty  years;  at  any  rale,  all  the 
Vanity  Fair  ing-enuities  for  scraping  together  money,  the  balling, 
and  bazaaring,  aud  rafQing.  and  the  list  of  fine-lady  trumperiesj 
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in  Germany  more  trumpery  still  Ihan  anywhere  els*,  which  hare 
run  riot  at  the  start,  must  subsLdp  lurt^  ere  then.  The  ctimpletiini 
of  the  Calhctkal  will  then  deviilvc  iijwn  ihosL'  whose  m^ti^'c  ia  not 
en  imluigence  of  vanity,  or  tasle.  or  more  setitimenl,  hut  a  prin- 
ciple of  rehg^ious  duty- — wc  mean  upon  the  Human  Caih'<lit's  nf 
Gprmflny.  As  it  is,  all  llie  immptliale  agents  for  the  Ciiuspr  botHi 
those  ivhn  pre  cnntluclinp'  the  works  «nd  those  who  superintend 
the  outlay,  arc  jEcalons  Romanists.  The  Damblatt  iiseJf  is  an 
ultra-Catholic  orpfan,  while  the  rery  existenre  of  the  Central  So- 
ciety, on  which  all  the  others  lianp.  is  b^ed  upon  the  one  primary 
rnndition  of  the  Calheilrnl  being  finished  and  upheld  as  a  strictly 
Romdn  Catholic  temple,  and  not  a  single  thaler  HpplieLl  to  it 
with  nny  other  view. 

We  arc  no  ndmirers  of  some  of  the  reasons  which  the  King  of 
PruHJa  avowed  in  the  Bpepcb  of  Sept.  1842,  foj-  his  arduur  in 
this  preat  work.  Hia  Mnjesty's  i\urds  ahiitil  all  differences  of 
creed  being  buried  in  il>  savoured  too  much  of  the  mndein  Pro- 
testantism of  his  country.  But  the  work  is  a  (jreat  one,  and  a 
nntiiinal  onCj  and  therefore  king  and  rottnger  dn  well  to  befriend 
it.  And  indeed,  in  ease  of  any  unforlunalc  falling-  off  in  the 
general  subscriptions,  we  think  the  King  would  stand  in  nco^l  of 
no  njioln^y  should  he  undertake  to  complete  the  work  himself : 
UtT  his  Mnjesly  Is  in  possession  of  the  magnificent  revenues  of 
the  Culogne  see,  and  the  appointments  of  the  modern  archbishop 
make  but  a  small  deduction  from  them. 


Art.  Vll. —  I.  RixoU^tions  of  Foitr  Vmrs  Servic(>  in  the  East  vyith 

H.M,  Furtidh  Jiei/iment ;  comprisinrf  an  Acrouiil  offhc  Tnhiiiy 
of  Ku.r(t(Jifc  in  Lower  Scindc,  in  1839;  Opemtions  in  Upper 
h'-'imle  in  ISJO  and  18-11 ;  and  the  Ojierat'ons  of  the  Cuitda/tar 
Dicisioii  of^  T/u;  Avenrptv/  Army  of  Afft/hmiislan'  in  1841  and 
1S42— UHrfcr  Major-^en^rai  Sir  W.  Nott,  G.CB.  By  J. 
Martin  JJladen  Ncill,  Captain  in  the  Fortieth  Regiment. 
Liindon.     8i-o.     1845. 

2,  History  of  British  India.  By  E.  Thornton,  Esq.  Vol.  VI. 
London,     8vo.      18~I6, 

3.  Lifs  of  the  Amir  Dost  Mohammed  Khan.  By  Mohan  Lal, 
Esq.,  Knight  of  die  Persian  Order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun,  lately 
attached  to  the  Mission  at  Cahyl,  London,  'i  vols.  8vo.  1846. 
(With  numerous  Portraits.) 

CAPTAIN    NEILL  hns  brought   to  the    description   of   his 
Eastern  service  not  only  a  clever  and  practised   pen,  but- 
sound  sense  and  calm  temper,  and  a  taste  of  soldier-likc  simpli- 
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city.  In  Lis  nfirrative  we  have  nolhing;  of  ihnt  liluslerin<;  and 
frelful  jiyinposity  of  st^le  wliitb  cffentls  in  soioc  recftit '  bi^toT^ans,' 
cmlyl'Gi^s  than  iheirLmnspnrenlnfTecUil ion  of  <^randour  and  liberality, 
iho  insolent  rancour  that  would  fain  pass  for  generous  passidn, 
and  the  looseness  of  principle  ill  veiled  bv  flowing  sentimentalities. 
Very  advantageously  is  he  compared  with  lliese  men  of  strutting- prc-| 
tension  art!  elaborate  artifice.  We  are  sure  be  Tvould  disUke  being 
cotnplimented  at  thn  expense  of  several  worthy  brother-officers, 
who  hai'e  gratified  immediate  curiosity  by  their  sltelclics  from  the 
campaign^  of  Ibe  Indus>  but  did  not  wait  until  there  bad  been 
leisure  for  a  deliberate  reconsideration  of  the  means  and  rcsinirces 
of  individual  commanders,  far  less  of  the  deep  questions  as  to 
national  puUcy,  or  the  very  delicate  ones  respecting  the  discretion 
exercised  by  different  Gnvemors  of  British  India  in  controlling 
the  machinery  of  wni\  Though,  like  most  of  thes.e  gallant  pre- 
decessors. Captain  NeiLl  adheres  to  the  modest  form  of  a  diary, 
his  real  Note-book  was  carrietl  off  late  in  the  day  by  a  band  of 
plundering  Beloochees ;  and  the  pages  before  Us  are  based  on  m\ 
careful  revision  of  his  own  private  letters  to  friends  at  home,  after 
an  interval  of  three  jcars  had  afforded  ample  opportunity  for 
study  and  reflection. 

To  ourselves,  and,  we  believe,  to  moat  of  his  readersj  the  most 
interesting  of  his  chapters  are  those  in  "which  be  traces  the 
dcvdopment  of  those  rare  (]ua1itic5  which  entitle  us  to  sjwuk. 
of  Sir  William  Nnit  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  military  chiefs 
of  our  time.  That  extraordinary  tnnn'S'  churactcr  met  with 
tardy  justice  at  the  hands  of  some  ■who  oufjht  to  have  appreci- 
ated it  fully  long  before  he  left  Delhi  in  October,  1838.  All 
India  and  all  England  now  honour  his  memory  as  it  deserves  j 
but  no  snlisfaclory  account  of  his  whole  career  has  as  yet  bcea 
published,  and  Captain  Neill's  book  contains  not  a  few  parti- 
culars which  may  wi:^ll  redouble  our  anxiety  f«>r  an  authentic 
and  detailed  history  of  his  revered  General.  Wc  are  fcprtunate 
cnoug-h  to  have  access  to  a  collection  of  his  letters  addressed  to 
private  frieiidsj  chiefly  to  the  members  of  bis  own  family,  durinjg 
the  Aflghanistan  period,  which  we  hope  tt(  see  opened  by-and- 
bye  (under  discreet  editorship)  to  the  public  at  large;  and  from 
which  Tve  are  allowed  meanwhile  to  present  gome  extracts. 
With  these  helps,  we  may  hope  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  worthier 
treatment  of  a  great  subject.  We  can,  at  all  events,  fill  up 
some  blanks  and  rorrect  some  errors  in  preceding  sketches; 
btit  we  persuade  ourselves  that  wc  can  also  introduce  our  readers 
at  homo  to  a  nearer  understanding  of  Sir  W,  Notl's  temper 
and  feelings,  and  principles  of  action  as  a  man  and  an  oflicer 
—  and,    moreover,   appeal    effectively  to  his  high  authority  on 
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some  general  points  of  yeiy  serious  importance  to  our  Indian 
empire, 

His  father,  Mr.  Charles  Nott,  descended  from  a  race  of  re- 
spectaljle  jeoinen  who  had  been  seUled  for  man^  generations  in 
Herefordshire,  was  himself  a  man  of  superior  sense  and  most 
estimable  chatncter.  He  married  in  bis  youtb  a  Miss  Bailey  of 
Norfolk,  who  was,  through  a  family  named  Harney,  allied  to  the 
Llood  of  the  Nelsons,  and  recon^niscd  ns  a  relation  and  early 
friend  by  the  greate&t  of  our  Admirals.  Charles  Noit,  soon  after 
his  inaniapc,  removed  into  Wales  upon  ibe  recommendation  n{ 
the  late  Sir  Herbert  Mackworlh,  whose  allentio.n  had  happened 
to  be  drawn  to  bis  skill  in  agriculture,  and  under  whom  he  occu- 
pied fur  s^joic  years  an  extensive  farm  near  Neath.  In  1794  the 
family  removed  to  the  (own  of  Carmarthen,  where  Mr.  NoLt  took 
the  Ivy  Bush  inn,  and  entered  int{>  the  business  of  a  mail-con- 
tractor :  but  be  rented  also  two  farms  in  the  neigh  bo  uriiood, 
and  conlinUed  as  fond  as  ever  of  his  original  pursuits,  for  wbici) 
he  destined  his  second  and  favourite  boy,  the  future  General. 
William,  bom  in  1782>  received  the  rudunenls  of  education  at 
Ncatb,  and  afterwards  pa^ed  a  short  lime  at  the  grammar-school 
of  Cowbridge ;  but  was  at  a  very  early  age  emplojed  regularly 
on  the  farm — took  g;rcat  delight  in  it,  and  often  in  his  later  years 
spojce  of  the  pride  and  pleasure  he  had  when  he  first  was  com- 
mended for  his  management  of  the  ploug^h. 

His  activity,  shrewdness,  kindness  of  heart,  and  uprig^ht  con- 
duct^ made  bim  a  favourite  in  bis  circle ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  be  would  have  lived  and  died  a  Carmartbensbirc  farmerj 
but  for  thespirit-slirrlng  influences  that  surroundetl  all  young  lads 
of  his  standing.  A  volunteer  corps  was  formed  at  Carmarthen  in 
1 7*J8,  and  being  then  a  rig;oroU3  stripling  of  sixteen  he  joined  the 
ranks,  and  soon  became  so  imbued  with  the  fervour  of  the  hour, 
that  bis  father  perceived  notbingwnuld  content  bim  but  a  soldier's 
life.  After  monthsi  of  aiixious  inquiry  and  endeavour,  a  cadetship 
in  the  service  of  ibe  East  India  Company  was  at  last  oblainetl 
ihroHgh  the  kindness  of  the  late  excellent  Mr.  Twining;  and 
William  Nolt  sailed  early  in  ISOOon  boanl  ihe  Kent — having  fnr 
one  of  bis  shipmates  another  cadet  whose  nams  also  has  attained 
to  high  distincLitm,  the  present  General  Sir  John  Littler.  They 
hafl  a  long:  ^i"*!  tempestuous  passage^  were  driven  on  the  coast  nf 
SoHth  America,  and  narrowly  escaped  shijtwreck  off  St.  Jago, 
On  reaching  the  Bay  of  Bengal  they  were  attacked  by  a  powerful 
French  privateer,  under  the  command  of  the  notorious  Sourcoff, 
'I'hc  Indianian  made  a  stout  resistance,  and  young  Noit  received 
B  severe  wound  from  a  board ing^ pike ;  hut  the  Frencrb  force 
overwhelming,  and  all  hands  that  survived  were  prisoners. 
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were  by-atnl-bye  transferred  to  an  Arab  veesel,  which,  after  weeJn 
of  cruel  sufferiiis,  landed  ihern  at  Cikutla — poor  Nntl,  for  one, 
in  a  state  of  uller  dcstUutiun,  with  linirdly  a.  rag  on  bis  b&tk,  and 
not  one  friend  or  acc{uain Lance  in  India.  But  that  is  ibe  bc^ne  of 
hnspilaiity^  his  wound  wna  soon  cured^though  be  to  the  end  t>f 
his  life  hntl  occ«siona|  inconvenience  from  its  eflprls — ami  all  bis 
immediate  wants  supplied  with  the  proverbial  liberality  of  the 
place. 

Kolt  joined  first  the  Company's  European  regiment,  then  sta- 
tioned at  Burbanipore ;  but  was  soon  removed  to  tbe  old  lOih,  a ' 
marine  regiment,  in  which  he  continued  for  ten  years.  He  bad 
not  been  attarbed  to  it,  however,  fur  more  ibnn  Ibreo  years,  befnrs 
his  superior  cfipaciiy  iind  military  atlainnicnts  were  recognised  by 
hi*  apjKiinttnetit  l»  cxijinnaml  the  detacliuicnt  of  Eengfll  ^'olun- 
tcers  in  the  expedition  under  Captain  Ha)es  agaluBL  the  [lort  uf 
Mucl<ie.  Tlie  piratical  people  of  that  ]ilace  had  demanded  chas- 
ti&crrtent  by  n  succession  of  brutal  O'Utiages  and  massacres,  and 
Captain  Hayea,  in  bis  despatch,  recommended  Lieutenant  Noit 
to  the  notice  of  Gcivernmeni  for  bis  zeal  and  skill  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  most  dangerous  service — '  performed  in  forty  hours  by 
a  hnndful  of  men,  in  opposition  to  a  numerous  host  of  daring  and 
fernciuiis  banditti.  Well  equipped,  and  defended  by  o  suCCe&sionof 
works  rendered  ai  strong  by  nature  and  art  as  lo  set  at  defiance 
tbe  atlcmpls  of  every  other  nation,  if  defended  by  Riitons.' 

Tbat  while  with  the  20th,  NoLt  studied  and  learnt  many  things 
besides  the  details  of  re^mental  duty,  will  not  be  doubled  by  any 
who  know  the  sequ&l  of  his  slory.  la  fiict,  be  bad  laboured  most 
nssiduously  on  himself  from  the  hour  that  be  first  fuund  himself 
placed  in  the  society  of  younfj  persons  wliose  early  advantages  had 
bpen  siipfTior  lo  his  own.  In  one  ol  his  very  last  letters  from 
Aflghanistan,  he  says  to  bis  d,iugbters, — 

'  'When  I  waB  a  hoy  I  was  obliged  to  educate  myself,  to  put  myi^lf 
upon  a  par  with  all  tliose  afouhtL  me,  who  hnd  bi^en  educated  by  tlieJr 
parents,  which  I  had  not;  and  fotliiliately  ^jric/e  came  to  my  aid,  Aiid 
]  «oun  found  myself  at  Icnst  er|iinl  to  those  who  had,  I  have  no  doubt, 
IcKjked  Hpon  me  with  contempt — ay>  auil  many  of  linise  Were  after- 
wards i^lad  Ig  comt  IQ  me  for  advice  and  the  a&aifiiatice  of  mtj peji  in 
thtir  need.' 

That  he  had  made  himself  noticed  fof  strict  habits  of  diligence, 
and  for  eipertncss,  not  only  in  tbe  use  of  his  pen  and  tbe  manage- 
ment of  accountSj  hut  in  the  conduct  of  business  and  of  men,  is 
proved  by  his  appointment,  in  iHll,  as  ■Supeiinlendent  of  tbe 
Family  Pensions' — that  is,  of  the  allowances  received  by  the 
families  of  the  native  soldiery  while  the  men  arc  in  tbe  field  or 
in  distant  cantonments.     This  laborious  olTccc  he  held  for  eleven 
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years,  till  be  h.ad  attained  Ibe  rank  of  Major,  wliicb  wels  loo  high 
for  the  place.  He  acquired  wMlc  Supevintendent  a  high  repula- 
tioa  for  admintSlralive  talent,  and  one  fat  atid  near  among  the 
native  troops  of  Bengal  fur  zealous  attention  to  all  their  interests — 
nn  unaffected,  sincere  cooicern  in  whatever  regarded  their  well- 
being-.  From  the  very  beginnintt  he  seems  to  have  apprehended 
the  sterling  qualities  uf  the  Bengal  sepoy — he  soon  was  a  thorough 
roaster  of  their  Ungunge,  conversed  freelj  and  familiarly  with  all 
rnnks  of  them,  and  was  rewarded  by  their  steady  and  a^ectionate 
attachment  whenever  he  and  they  were  exposed  to  iroinmon  toil 
and  peril  (hrou^bnut  every  step  of  his  professional  career.  A 
friend  of  ours,  who  left  India  about  five-and-thirly  years  agOj  lelU 
us  that  he  had  often  heard  of  Nott  aa  a  very  clever  man,  but  one 
who  had  dropped  the  proper  military  line,  and  if  ever  be  was  to 
rise,  would  rise  in  some  deparlmenl  of  the  civil  service,  nnt  as  a 
soldier.  But  it  was  precisely  while  iixed  at  Garrackpore  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Family  Fensions  that  Nolt  laid  the  fuunda- 
tions  nf  his  distinguished  success  in  the  higher  walks  of  his  own 
profession.  His  office  induced  familiarity  with  the  hahJls  and 
feelings  of  the  Hindoo ;  his  position  in  a  great  garrison  gave 
constant  opportunity  of  studying  the  mantFUvreB  of  Iroaps;  and 
hxA  quiet,  domoBtic  habits  afforded  him  abundant  leisure  for  the 
researrhes  of  his  closet.  He  bad  made  himself  profoundly 
acquainted  with  whatever  books  can  leach  of  the  art  of  war  ;  and 
was  consulted  as  a  living  cncycloptrdia  of  the  history  and  geo- 
graphy of  the  whole  Kastern  world. 

He  had  married  in  IfiOS,  and  long  before  1822  several  of  hia 
children  bad  been  sent  over  to  England  for  their  education. 
Recently,  loo,  he  had  had  some  slight  ailments,  which  warned 
him  tliat  he  ought  10  embrace  the  first  fair  opjiorluiniy  of  hrcalh- 
ing  the  air  of  home.  In  I8:i3,  therefore.  Major  Noil  obtaineil 
the  usual  furlough,  and  wuh  his  wife  revisited  this  countrv.  Ho 
had  saved  soinething^whelher  enough  to  make  him  think  of 
settling  6nally  in  Wales,  we  aro  not  sure;  but  on  arriving  there 
be  took  up  his  ahode  among  the  friends  and  connexions  of  his 
youth,  and  presently  purchased  a  small  property  called  Job'a 
H'elh  with  a  convenient  house,  near  Carmarthen.  Acconling  to 
the  writer  of  a  short  biography  in  the  '  (Jcntleman's  Magaziofi' 
of  I9-45,  he  would  at  all  events  have  remained  there  longer  than 
he  did,  hut  for  the  failure  of  a  bank  at  Calcutta,  to  which  the 
best  part  of  his  earnings  had  been  intrusted.  However  this  may 
have  been,  he  returned  to  India  early  in  1S25.  and  was  forth- 
with placed  in  command,  at  Barr.ickpore,  of  the  20lh  Nnlive 
Infantry,  From  this  he  was,  after  some  months,  transferred  tn 
the  43rdi,  at  Benares )  and  so  well  had  he  acquitted  himself  in 
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cbarg:e  of  both  these  repiitients,  that  when,  a  year  or  two  after- 
wardSj  another  of  very  fine  materials,  the  16th  Grenadiers, 
fell  into  an  unsettled  siate,  through  unhappy  dissensions  amung 
the  officers,  he  was  ordered  to  assume  the  command  of  that 
corps,  the  discipliue  of  which  was  speedily  teatoreil  under  his 
auspices,  and  has  never  since  been  disturhed.  With  this  regi- 
ment he  remained  till  1833 — doing  duty  io  various  districts  of 
the  provin  '?^eXcepl  for  a  brief  interval,  when  the  71*t  •'*^fil" 
menl  N.  I.  having  in  tts  turn  fallen  into  an  unpleasant  condilion 
fltSaugor,  he  was  called  upon  to  place  himself  at  its  head,  whieb 
he  did  with  the  same  results  that  had  attended  the  preiinus  ex- 
periment. We  rather  think  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  moved  a 
third  time  under  similar  circumstances:  hut  1833  found  him  in 
Command  of  the  3&th  Light  Infantry,  with  which  be  continued 
at  Benares  till  1S38 — delighted  wilh  his  regiment,  and  il  with 
him.  It  was  considered  one  of  the  most  ptrfeet  corps  in  the 
service,  and  his  character  as  a  regimental  chief  stood  second, 
.Tssuredly,  to  that  of  no  man  in  the  Company's  army,  or  in  anyi 
army  in  the  world. 

Such  was  his  position  when  the  Anglo-Indian  Government 
thought  fit  to  assemble  the  splendid  force  denominated  '  'j'he 
Army  of  the  Indus.'  With  a  view  to  its  being  included  in  thnt 
force,  the  38th  had  moveil  early  in  the  summer  of  183S  to  Delhi, 
and  Mrs.  Nott  and  her  unmarried  daughters  acciimpanied  so  far 
the  march  of  the  regiment,  Tbe  lady,  whoso  health  had  hitherto 
been  excellent,  was  here  taken  ill,  and  carried  off  with  the  fatal 
rapidity  so  familiar  to  Indian  experience.  She  died  at  Delhi,  on 
the  I7lh  of  October;  and  how  deeply  the  uidowei;  felt  his  los$ 
will  presently  be  shown  in  various  touching  passages  of  his  cor- 
respondence. \A'ilhin  a  feiv  days,  however,  the  signal  was  given 
for  the  great  movement  of  advance,  and  Nott,  receiving  the  rank 
of  a  Brigadier  of  the  second  class,  quitted  Delhi  at  the  head  of 
a  brigade  of  the  Rcngal  contingent.  It  will  appear,  by-and-bye, 
that  there  had  been  excitetl  in  a  high  rtuarlcr  such  a  prejudice 
against  biin,  that  this  appointment  was  attended  with  some  dif- 
ficulty; but  when  be  subsetjuently  nstcrlained  tljat  fad,  he 
learned  also  what  must  have  been  amply  consolatory,  that  the 
obstacle  was  put  down  by  a  pithy  remonstrance  of  ibe  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India,  the  lale  gallantand  generous  Sir  Henry 
Fane.  '  Colonel  Nott,'  said  he.  '  is  the  best  officer  you  have. 
I  cannot  go  without  him.'  Who  they  were  that  had  succeeded  in 
creating  nn  impression  unfavourable  to  this  accomplished  veteran 
— ur  by  what  specific  allegations  they  had  darkly  assailetl  him — 
we  have  no  accurate  information  before  us,  nor  are  we  particularly 
anxious  &bouT  either  point,     tn  gencralj  it  ^viU  be  suilicicnliy 
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clear  that  Nott  considered  himself  to  have  been,  during  several 
preceding  years,  a  man  marked  in  black  leLlerson  some  iiifluenual 
'Cikle;ticlar,  ill  consequence  of  bis  having  tTJuinphanlly  maintained 
on  one  occaBion  what  be  had  conceived  to  be  the  just  rights  of 
ihe  Companys  military  officers,  against  an  obnoxious  and,  as  he 
thought,  degrading  innovntion,  countenanced  at  bead-quarters  : 
*nd  we  think  we  are  farther  warranted  in  inferring  that  his  name 
had  come  to  be  intimately  associated  with  the  principle  of  opposi- 
tion to  what  he  undoubtedly  considered  as  the  two  primary  evils 
of  the  then  Bystem  in  Bengal — namely,  the  plan  of  employinfi 
civilians  in  such  a  way  as  lo  embarrass  military  commanders  tii 
the  propter  discharge  of  their  duties;  and,  secondly,  n  dispo^tton 
to  treat  the  Cumpany's  own  officers  as  a  secondary  class — a  body 
inferior  to  the  Queen**;  two  errors,  of  whjch  the  subsequent 
development  of  events  must  be  allowed  to  have  exhibited  copious 
traces;  and  indeed  to  which,  but  especially  to  the  former  of 
them,  WQ  believe  it  is  now  the  conviction  of  all  dispassinnate 
men  that  the  disasters  uf  Cabool  must  be  in  the  main  ascribed. 
Certain  it  is,  that  General  Fane  judg;cd  arig;ht  in  thinking  that 
no  Colonel  had  shown  belter  title  for  promotion  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  than  he  who  had  restored  successively  the  dis- 
ordered discipline  of  at  least  two  regiments,  and  that  without 
exciting  one  murmur  against  himself  among  cither  their  men 
or  their  officers,  and  whom  he  found  at  Delhi  at  the  head  of 
the  splendid  3Sth,  every  individual  In  which  corps  looked  up 
to  liim  with  feelings  of  the  warmeEt  confidence — with  the  true 
genuine  reverence  of  soldier-like  attachment,  sought  for  and 
Won  on  his  part  by  no  small  arts  nf  compliance  and  indul- 
gence, but  by  a  uniform  course  of  simple,  straight-forward 
justice  and  equity,  which  always  will  reconcile  brave  soldiers  Lo 
the  strictest  possible  enforcement  of  duty  and  discipline.  His 
heart  was  indeed  as  kind  as  it  was  courageous  ;  and  his 
thoughtful  and  considerate  attention  to  the  welfare  and  com* 
fort  of  the  native  ofKcers  and  privates  had,  in  all  situations,  en- 
deared him  to  them  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree;  but  in  his 
habitual  intercourse  with  the  upper  ofTicers  he  had  been  so  far 
from  aRecting  anything  like  a  popularity- hunting  familiaijiy,  thai 
ho  was  noted,  on  the  contrary,  for  a  reserve  which  with  not  a  fe«r, 
until  after  some  considerable  esperience,  passed  for  coldness.  He 
was  a  consuminalc  soldier,  which  implies  a  consumrnale  man  of 
business;  but  he  was  as  far  as  possible,  we  should  sup|>ose,  from 
being,  or  wishing  to  be,  what  is  understoftd  in  fashionable  Engli&h 
society  by  a  man  of  the  Korld.  He  saw  the  straight  I'lua  and 
stuck  lo  it.  and  was  content,  as  well  he  might  ultimately  be^  to 
take  its  natural  consequences. 
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The  Bengal  contingent  inarched  from  Delhi  uniler  the  imme- 
tliate  guidance  of  the  Commaiider-la-Cliief.     Major-General  Sir 
Wilkughlijf  Collon  headed  the  first  divtsiun,  and  in  this  Nutt  le^ij 
the  6&contl  hrigaile.     The  first  of  the  hWow'mg  eslracls  is  from  a  i 
]eLler  dated  vfty  early  on  the  uiarcb — on  the  27lhOctoher,  1838,) 
^uactly  ten  days  after  the  dcnth  uf  Mrs.  Nott.     Like  all  the  othcrsi 
that  we  have  before  us  written  during  the  advance  Ui  the  Indus, 
this  letter  is.  addressed  to  General  Noll's  daughters,  whom  he  h&d 
heeu  CQTupcllcd  to  leave  at  Delhi  in  the  midEt  of  their  afflic- 
tion ; — 

'  Kur/taul,  Oet.  27. — The  day  I  leftDellii  I  found  tJiesun  rather  hot. 
On  my  wny  I  tiirnciJ  into  the  huryiiig-groiind,  and  prayed  over  your  be-'' 
loved  modier*B  grave:  ilon't  blame  me  fur  this — i  think  my  mind  wua 
(fltraiige  to  say)  in  Bome  dtgree  relieBcd  by  the  visit ;  but  I  munt  not  write 
on  ihia  eubject.     hi  the  evening  I  received  your  dear  nolea.     The  road 
is  Eo  covered  with  troopB,  giiiis,  gun-carriagca,  I  re  a  sure- carta,  nnd  anir 
munition^  tliat  it  requires  patience  for  mait  and  horse  to  wind  their  way] 
through  diese  machines  and  implemenls  i>f  liorrld  war.     When  will  mei^] 
ceaee  to  destroy  one  another?     Tlie  people  in  cuiiip  ara  very  lUtenlivfj 
to  mej  I  hrGakfust  and  dine  at  the  Mess,  hut  1  do  not  take  my  tiffii).] 
there,  na  I    cannot  bring  myaelf    to  ^o  in   the  middle  of  the   day 
at  present  it  is  an  effort  to  go  at  nil:    and   I  believe   I  should  not 
have  duue  go  had  I  hroughc  food  with  me  ;  however,  perhaps  it  is  beaCj 
AB  it  is.     I  feat  I  Ehall  linve  much  trouble  and  exposure  at  ICunmul|J 
but  you  may  be  assured^  my  dear  children,  that  I  will  on  your  Eiccount; 
tate  all  the  care  that  I  posaihly  cun  of  my  health.     Whiit  miaery  is 
nitue  \  hut  I  will  not  couipkin  nor  give  you  pain.     Mny  Heaven  watch 
ovtr  and  bless  you,  and  may  I  return  to  liud  you  the  same  dear  affec- 
tionate children  that  I  feci  you  now  sre.' 

'  KiiTmml,  Niii:  2. — Hear,  my  dear  children,  that  my  dispostlioi^J 
and  temper  are  greatly  changed,  as  I  this  morning  on  parade  dosed  my'l 
brigade,  and  addressed  the  corjis,  telling  them  that  1  never  saw  liner  regij 
menia — ihat  1  wbb  delighted  with  them— but  that  at  the  Bami;  time  I  hft^j 
never  seen  corps  ho  badly  managed.     I  then  gave  the  Commandera  w^haj] 
I  would  call  nn  awful  reprimand — don't  mistake  me — [  did   thiE  In 
gentliemnitly  though  severe  language.     You  may  reat  assured  that  no 
annoyance,  nor  the  sorrow  and  misery  I  suffer,  shall  ever  allow  me  to 
make  use  of  a  single  word  to  lower  your  father  as  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tlemun  ;  but,  j^oing  on  auch  a  service,  officers  must  and  shall  know  their 
duty,  01  I  will  not  hesitate  to  bring  them   to  the  notice  of  General 
Fane.' 

'  Kurnauly  Noi\  5. — These  letters  unfitted  me  for  Sir  Willflughby's 
dinner  ;  but  I  wns  obliged  to  go,  with  a  bursting  heart  and  lying  face. 
Should  you  not  get  letters  from  me,  don''t  be  alarmed :  I  will  wrilt;  regu- 
larly, but  letters  may  miscarry.  The  38th,  it  is  said,  haa  been  ordered 
to  KmiiaHl.  I  hare  \iryiuen  to  •  *  •  •  about  a  monument  over  your 
dear  mother :  I  have  tiot  an  anBwer  yet,  God  hless  you,  my  dear  girls  ; 
I  will  tflke  all  the  care  I  can  of  my  self  for  your  saltCB,  otherwise  all 
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would  ]jc  blank  to  mc  :  1  would  turn  back  to-morrow  if  I  couJd.      I 
once  anticiiiaied  pleasure  iViDiu  thii  expedltiou;  now  all  is  exquisite 

mi&ery.' 

His  brigade  was  still  at  Kurnaul  wben  he  received,  to  bis  great 
surprise,  the  notification  of  liis  promotion,  some  months  before,  to 
the  rank  uf  Major-Gpnt^r^l. 

'  Cainjt,  Bat/a  Parama,  Nor,  23. — I  cartnot  tell  you  how  misenibte 
I  am,  Huwatraiigel — I  drefi-m  (?f  jyur  poor  mother  every  nigTit;  Lust 
night  I  •vr&a  quite  angry  with  her  for  g(>iug  i>i  the  guT)  *■  Gtjpd  Qod ! 
1  acted  and  thouglit  es  if  she  wouM  liave  outlived  me  tiventy  yean. 
Ucnr,  dear  Letty,  she  now  knowa  how  mach  I  lov«d  her.  Mj  beloved 
childrtn,  may  Heaven  blesE  yuu. 

'  AU  my  arrSngemcTitB  hiid  hcfin  always  made  on  the  Biippo-ailion 
that  »hc,  from  her  excellent  conatituCiou,  ■would  have  outlived  Tnc  many 
years.  I  wag,  ig  the  unespected  hour  of  her  death,  going  on  this  expe- 
ditiun  with  ihe  grealeat  delight,  knowing  that  If  anything  occurred  to  me, 
she  would  have  had  enough  firpm  the  Widows'  J'uud?  for  tlio  comfort  of 
herself  and  those  she  loved ;  but  now  it  is  different :  what  distress  and 
misery  would  my  death  create !  It  is  dreadful  even  to  think  of  il.  Poor 
dear  Letitia,  she  economised  day  and  night,  and  I  was  frequently  angry 
with  her  for  thus  truuhling  herself;  hut  she  had  00  view  in  doing  so  hut 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  hef  children  and  my  Comfort. 

'  I  have  just  been  caUcd  upon  to  name  some  oflici^r  aa  my  atde-de- 
camj),  Qtid,  strange:  you  will  lEiink  it,  1  hiivc  named  a  man  1  hever 
saw  or  heard  of  until  I  reached  Kurnaul — Ecieign  Tlammerslev,  of  the 
4lBt  Kegt.,  N.I.,  doing  duty  witii  the  3Jat  Regt.  I  have  acted  i[i  the 
wny  you  have  heard  me  say  1  would  upon  such  occasions,  and  I  hope 
Government  will  confirm  it.  Mr.  IlAmmer^rcy  was  certainly  surprised 
when  I  cidkd  him  into  my  tent  and  olFered  it  to  him.  l*olwbele  tells 
me  that  every  raun  in  camp  wanted  to  get  it,  but  I  sent  for  HainmersEcy 
the  moment  I  got  the  order. 

*■  I  think  I  told  you  to  direct — Major-Genl.  N >  Com^g.  2nd 

Brigade,  Ist  Dtvisiuii,  Army  of  the  Indus.' 

On  reaching  Ferozcpore  intelligence  was  receivecl  that  the  Per- 
sians had  raised  the  siege  of  Herat,  and  tbift  occssioned  great 
cLanpes  in  the  plans  of  the  fiovernor-Gencral.  It  was  no  lonppr 
thuught  necessary  that  the  army  shouUll  be  so  large  as  liad  originally 
been  intended.  The  Bengal  contingent  was  reduced — many  re- 
giments turning  back  towards  Delhi.  Sir  Henry  Fane,  already 
labouring  undc^r  the  disease  which  not  long  afterwards  lerminatcd 
fatally,  was  now  less  reluctant  to  yield  the  actual  command  of  the 
expedition;  and  though  he  continued  for  si>me  time  longer; i 
flccotnpany  the  march,  Majnr-fjeneral  Sir  Willoughby  CoLt<in 
tiHik  charge  of  the  whole  Bengal  culumn — it  being  settled  that 
Lieut.  -  General  Sir  John  Keane,  who  was  on  bis  way  through 
Scindc  with  the  Bombay  contingent,  should  on  bis  arrival  assume 
the  command,  of  the  Arm^  of  the  Indus.     Sir  Willoughby 's  ^i- 
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puintmenl  vacated  meantime  the  direction  of  the  first  Jivisiun  of 
th,e  Bengal  force,  and  Nolt  found  himself  advanced  lo  thai  posl. 

'  Camp,  Ferozepore,  December  6th. — Dir«tt  your  letters  to  Major- 
Gciil.  W.  Nott,  Coiamdg.  1st  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Indus.  My 
dear  wife  tefc  me  before  I  got  LhU,  and  now  it  is  too  kte. 

*  I  uow  commniid  nine  reginienlaof  infantty,  two  European  mid  seven 
native,  the  camel  bftltety,  &c.,  and  t  have  enough  to  di>.  Belitve  nic, 
I  would  rather  hide  my  grey  head  in  some  small  clfiy-built  cottRgc,  did 
not  &thera  depend  upon  me.  If  it  were  not  bo,  I  ■n'ould  leave  the  army 
to-morrow,  even  if  that  army  were  in  face  of  the  enemy-  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  deapiEe  the  opinion  of  the  world. 

*  1  know  not  how  long'l  am  to  keep  my  present  command,  or  how 
they  came  to  give  it  to  me,  when  chcy  could  easily  have  pkced  tlieir 
fnvourites  or  men  of  interest  in  command;  however,  one  thtug  all  must 
kuuw,  1  did  not  intrigue  fur  it,  and  it  ia  equally  certalci  that  I  nci*cr  in 
any  wny,  directly  or  indirectly,  asked  for  it,  nor  have  I  said  Thank  you  to 
any  one  for  it.  My  keeping  it  even  a  month  or  two  will  be  deeirahle — 
but,  dear,  denr  children,  my  promotion  has  come  too  late;  had  it  been 
otherwiEC  I  perhaps  might  have  felt  gratified,  but  now  I  have  no  one  Lu 
whom  to  impart  it,  and  you  know  ehi;  had  &  high  and  fine  spirit.  1 
have  no  wish  for  anything  but  retirement,  which  never  can  be  mine. 
Take  the  greatest  care  of  your  dear  mother's,  ring,  and  uf  her  hair.  1 
acnt  you  n  sketch  of  the  building  now  erecting  over  her  dear  remaiiis, 
and  I  have  to  beg  that  you  will  get  Charles  to  wrilc  an  inscrijktioii 
containing  her  age.  date  uf  death,  &c.  Do  not  forget  this,  as  I  aliuuld 
like  to  hear  that  all  has  been  dune  before  anything  caij  happen  to  me. 
I  am,  mv  dear  girls,  dull  and  out  of  spirite.  1  hope,  my  dear  children, 
you  will  make  yourselves  comfortable;  I  have  no  other  aim  now  Imt 
to  do  all  I  can  for  you,  but  I  ai»  far,  very  fur  away,  and  n  hundred 
things  inny  occur. 

'This  morning  the  whole  army,  15,000  meDf  were  raanccuvred. 
Oh!  bow  f  WLEhed,  apite  of  my  misery,  to  have  done  in  half  an  hour 
what  they  all  bungled  at  from  6  to  10  u'c1<jcL  1' 

We  arc  sure  every  reader  will  appreciate  the  unaffecLcLl  blend- 
ing of  personal  and  professionul  feeliags  in  such  a  record  as  Ihia, 

Oa  the  2ad  January,  1839,  he  writes  thus  from  IBahawal- 
pore : — 

'Several  natives  of  Caljool  came  into  our  camp  yesti^rday  morning, 
Bgmc  of  them  very  fitit;  looking  fellows  indeed;  they  pretend  to  look 
upon  our  Se|}oys  with  the  grenteKt  contempt,  but  I  imagine  tliey  forget 
the  advantage  uf  our  discipline.  I  like  them  very  much,  and  1  wanted 
to  take  livu  ur  three  of  them  into  my  service,  hut  I  could  not  succeed. 
One  mon  whom  I  raet  yesterday  was  the  finest  looking  fellow  I  have 
ever  seen,  t[ii[tG  the  gentleman  ;  he  spoke  Ilindustanec  very  well :  he 
BnJJ  that  he  left  Cabool  two  montha  ago,  apd  had  come  by  the  JlooUan 
ro'td-  He  asked  me  why  we  were  marching  into  bia  country?  1  told 
him  merely  fur  the  purpose  of  putting  )ii^  righlfu]  ki^ig  npon  ba 
tlirone;  he  sjiid  "We  prefer  Uoat  Mahomed  i "  I  8«id  "He  hoa  no 
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right  to  ihe  throne."  I  ehall  not  forget  the  fine  espreRsion  of  his  large 
blitck  eyes,  as,,  stepping  up  to  me,  and  placing  liib  liniid  on  my  shoulijcr, 
he  said,  in  a  Imldjet  rcBpectful  tone,  "  Wliat  right  Lave  you  to  Benares 
a[iil  Delhi  i" — why,  tlic  same  riglit  that  ottr  Doat  Mahomed  has  lo  Ciibool, 
anil  he  will  keep  it."  From  the  m&nneT  and  appearance  of  this  indi- 
viiiuul,  I  6trongIy  BUspect  he  has  cume  ilown  for  the  [lurpose  of  vie-wing 
our  culnmnB  ae  ihey  pHss,  nnd  that  he  will  then  return  with  his  iuforma- 
tion  by  the  nearer  route  of  Mooltaa.  I  think  I  have  nev«r  Been  a  finer 
man  iii  any  country.' 

Three  weeks  later  be  mys : — 

*  Camp,  Itoree,  Jan.  28. — I  now  find  that  to  be  the  ■case,  which  I 
have  alwaya  thought  and  ciprfsecd^  Ihuugh  hitherto  almost  alone  in 
my  opinion,  namely,  that  the  chiefs  of  KheJaut  and  Candaliar  aud  Ma^t 
Mahomed  Khan  will  fight  stoutly  for  their  cftunlry,  in  oppoeilton  to 
Shah  Soojah,  backed  by  our  fijrce.  We  ought  to  have  left  Ferozepore 
with  full  20,000  men.  I  have  not  time  to  write  much,  and  caniiuc 
enter  into  paiUculurB.  The  fellow  of  Khelaut  has  the  whole  of  the 
lerrirury  on  cither  side  of  the  fiimous  BoUn  Paas,  the  atrongeat  hi  the 
world.  li\  what  manner  this  half-civilized  Beloochee  chief  will  defend 
it,  we  shall  aoon  see  ;  but  in  some  hands  it  wDuld  defy  a»y  army.' 

'  Camp,  liorce,  Jan.  31. — 1  am  in  hopes  that  Sir  Henry  Taue  will 
assume  [re-asBume]  the  command  of  the  army  immediately  that  letters 
can  be  received  from  the  Supreme  Government  He  is  a  fine  aoldier, 
and  ]  always  feel  n  pleaaure  in  being  near  him.  I  called  on  him  the 
day  before  yestenlay,  and  m'bs  delighted  with  him;  he  anid  that  he 
would  go  on  aa  a  volunteer  with  the  army,  and  that  he  would  march 
with  the  2nd  brigade,  and  elaycd  behind  for  Ihie  purpose;  but  I 
have  this  moment  received  a  line  from  him,  desiring  a  party  of  horse 
ior  an  escort,  as  be  puehcs  on  to  join  the  bcud  column  an  hour  hence, 
Eo  that  we  lose  his  company  on  the  march.  I  believe  lliie  in  lo  have  ati 
iulerview  with  the  Ameer  of  Kltirporc  :  it  is  very  sudden^  Tu  ehow 
you  Ilia  manner  to  me,  he  tnn  me  going  past  hia  boat,  and  he  called 
aloud,  "Nott,  come  here!  You  see  what  h  ^mall  place  I  have;  hut 
come  a3  often  as  you  can,  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  aee  you.  Come 
and  take  a  dinner  witK  me  at  It  o'clock:  I  ehall  be  alone." 

'  ....  I  wish  I  could  get  Robert  a  Cadetahip:  but  the  Court  of 
Directors  have  made  these  appointmenla  quite  a  family  affair,,  and  I 
aliall  probably  go  down  to  my  grave  wichout  teeing  one  of  my  children 
in  that  nrtny  in  which  I  have  pajsed  a  long  Ufe.  Little  dqi  those  about 
me  know  the  deep  uiiBcry  1  am  in  ;  Butrounded  by  nil  this  warlike  pump, 
they  think  me  forlwnftlc,  while  1  sometimes  wish  to  ahp  quietly  out  of 
thiB  world  and  all  iIb  disappoinlmcnts  :  man  without  anything  to  hope 
for  must  be  esquiaiiely  miserable.  I  ariac  in,  the  morning  and  go 
through  the  duties  of  the  day  mechanically;  at  night  1  go  to  my  conch 
without  feeling  the  least  pleasure,  intet'Cst,  or  satisfaction  iti  what  (hat 
day  has  brought  forth.  We  ehall  fece  what  the  leaden  mesaengera  and 
keen  »words  of  the  gallant  Affghiina  will  do — or,  perad venture,  ihnl  black 
and  ominous  eagle  which  has  so  long  been  perched  upon   the  rocka 
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overhanging  i\ie  CaRpian  Sea,  looking  arouTid  ■with  Iteen  eyp,  and  in 
imaginat™  devouring'  the  rich  provinces  of  Asia,  tdbj  at  lasE  lake  ft 
daring;  fiight  towards  the  Lidus^  and  at  once  eetlEe  nil  our  worldly 
A&ji-s.  If  our  Inftiaii  Empire  could  egnin  callinto  being  a  Welieiiefj 
m  a  Hasti'Uji^  niotftitig  but  honour  to  Old  Englnnd  Could  rcsull  from 
inch  a  Uoody  contact  j  but  these  are  our  dwnrtiih  days,  and  the  Rusrian 
Bear  Will  not  meet  with  &  single  Gitint  to  hurl  him  back  to  bia  native 
BnowS.' 

Our'military  readers  remember  tbat  on  reaching  I3ukkur  Ite 
news  from  Scinde  was  such  that  the  Bengal  fnrce  chnnged  its  Hup 
of  uiartli,  and  movcj  iij  the  clireclinti  of  H^doraljad.  Bj'-ancl- 
^iye,  however,  it  nas  ascertained  that  the  Ameers  (despite  dark 
misgivings,  too  well  justified  in  the  scciuelj  had  agreed  to  our 
terms,  and  then  the  orig:inal  course  was  to  be  resumed. 

*  Camp,  Nai'Offolk,  Feb.  7. — We  are  thua  far  on  our  way  back  to 
Bukkiir.  The  infantFy  of  the  anny  will  commence  passing  over  the 
noble  IiiduB  to-morrow  morning;  the  cavalry,  Ac.  will  follow.  Your 
father  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  cross  thie  renowned  Btream,  and  jtcr- 
haps  the  firet  Etiropean  who  ever  passed  it  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
disciiilined  eoldicrs.  There  wng  a  time  when  the  very  idea  of  my  am- 
bitions dream  being  ihuH  realised  would  have  caused  my  heart  to  heiu 
with  the  wililest  joy .'  but  now  I  am  quite  indifferent,  or  rather  I  wifli 
niyeelf  in  some  clay-built  cottagG  far  from  the  hauthtE  of  jnao.  If  I  bud 
any  vanity  ]eh^  1  might  indeed  feel  vain  at  the  kind  attention  I  daily 
receive  from  the  oJEcers  of  my  division.* 

A  week  LDlcrrcned  before  the  passage  began ;  and  a  subse- 
quent letter  will  show  what  the  difficulty  had  been,  and  b^  whum 
it  was  oi^prconie: — 

'  Catiip,  Snft^itr,  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  lAtk  Febrnaiy,  1839. — 
Here  am  I,  after  much  exciiement  in  paasing  the  Indtis  this  tuoming. 

'The  inffintry  halt  here  to-morrow,  and,  ihe  foUciwing  day,  move  on 
to  Sbikarpore,  which  is  two  hm;  marches  from  thi»;  we  halt  there 
untU  the  cavalry  come  up  i  how  much  longer  circumstancea  tniiBt  deeide, 
I  would,  if  1  commanded,  pueh  through  the  Bolan  Pass  atoncc;  in 
military  affairs  a  moment  should  never  he  Inat,  an  opportunity  never 
Ibrowii  Bway ;  at  this  moment  wc  could  go  through  the  Pass  and  enter 
Ciindahar  tis  friends  :  but  who  knows  what  a  mou!b''a  delay  may  bring 
about  among  a  bigh-tpirited  but  iickle  people,  perhaps  rendering  it 
neceS'SBry  Tor  us  to  light  for  every  inch  of  the  Pass,  which  I  opine  would 
be  found  no  joke  ?° 

*  Camp,  IS^ikurffore,  /^efr,  18. —  H.  M.  Shah  Soojah-iioL-Moolk  is 
eager  to  mount  his  imperial  tlirone,  so  thut  everything  appearB  ready 
for  B.  move  through  the  famous  Uolan  Pass.  If  I  had  commanded,  I 
would  have  been  on  the  mountains  before  ihia.  A  Boldier  should 
never  allow  the  grass  to  grow  under  hifl  fe^t;  but  then  I  am  n  poor 
Company's  oflicer,  and  therefore  know  noUung !  It  is  most  shame- 
ful that  wbcti  the  Bombay  Army  joins  us  there  will  be  Jive  General 
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Officers,  ami  only  iwicof  tfcem  (your  father)  n  Company'B  officer,  and 
he  li  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye,  ami  as  an  inirudcr  !  But  the  Com- 
pQTiy'a  oHicCT*  deserve  all  this  for  Iheir  iupine  conduct  and  want  of 
iiiiion  to  petition,  prgperly  for  (heir  rights,  esptcifllly  for  one  of  their 
own  body  being  Command'er-in-Chifff ;  if  (hey  ■would,  oji«  and  nil,  (Hke 
my  adifice,  they  would  gsir;  tliis,  arid  more,  by  eendiog  home  five  re- 
spectful linca  on  a  clean  sheet  of  foolscap  paper.' 

'  Cttm/f,  Dadttr,  Mnrch  16- — This  place  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Bolan 
Pns9,  nnd  the  head  column  entered  the  Ptiaa  thia.  maming  under  Sir 
Willoughby  Cotton-  The  Puss  eitenda  for  81  miles,  from  Uadnr  to 
Shawl,  and  we  ^hall  he  Bcvcn  daya  getting  ihroiigh  it  ;  hut  any  tin- 
foreaeen  ohstacle  may  make  us  many  dnys  more.  I  haVe  tto  time 
at  present  to  te|l  you  of  the  miserftble  coHiilry  we  huvc  ptias^^d  through 
during  the  last  ten  days,  ond  whtit  we  h«ve  suffered;  na  a  snmple — 
on  the  evening  of  the  Ith  iTist.  I  jmt  my  column  in  motion  to  cfobb 
tlic  desert  of  Pdhot  at  64  r,M.,  mtirched  all  night,  itnd  urrived  «t  our 
encamping  ground  at  b  vn  the  mcirniug  of  Ihc  8th — eleven  honra.  Not 
a  blude  uf  grasa  or  a  tree  to  be  aecn,  nothing  hut  aend;  niid  tlmsit  has 
been  to  this  place  with  ihe  thermometer  genernlly  M  96%  yet  at  times 
extremely  colfl  for  a  few  hours.  Our  pT&viaiona  arc  getting  very  scarce, 
and  I  mucli  fear  the  troops  tvil!  Buffer  gtoatly  for  want  of  food ;  and  as 
the  ciimela  are  dying  d^^ily  hy  fifties  and  by  humdreda,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  leave  our  tents  and  c«r  trunks  on  the  liighwny  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bel;oochees.  Wc  eipcct  Sir  John  Kenne  in  this  "camp  to-day,  when 
Sir  Willoughby  falls  back  to  the  cominflnd  of  the  divipioi].  and  I  to  the 
2nd  brigade  ;  but  where  I  am  to  lind  the  brignde  I  kiiuw  not,  as,  siiicc 
I  left  it,  it  has  been  sent  in  every  direction  in  small  parties;  iit  short, 
everything  has  been  dotie,  and  ia  doing,  to  fftTour  the  Queen'a  officers, 
to  the  injury  and  ciclufiion  of  (he  Company's." 

We  shall  quolc  little  from  General  Nott's  description  qf  the 
inarcli  through  the  Dulan  Pass,  for  several  able  nurratives  have 
already  been  very  extensively  circulated.*  We  must,  however, 
afford  our  readers  s"me  tas.te  of  the  case  and  vigour  of  the 
Gcnerars  style,  ami  nt  the  same  time  beg  attention  to  his  cnrc  nf 
the  con]mtssari!i.t,  whicli  department  hc  alwttys  looked  to  with  the 
watchfulness  of  a  VVel]ing"t(in, 

'  Camp,  •'^rriulf,  Mrcrr/i  21. — Our  la&t  mnrch  through  the  Bolun 
Pass  was  very  inlerestnig.  and  bo  Btrong  by  ninure  that  3U00  or  4(KNJ 
men  could  well  dispute  it  against  an  army  of  50,000,  Just  before  wc 
emerged  from  the  Pass,  aiict  before  wfl  hid  it  nxlieii  (I  hope  for  ever), 
vre  came  to  a  very  sleep  and  dIfEcuU  ascent.  1  sat  upon  a  rock, 
from  whetjce  I  had  a  most  lovely  vieft,  vu.  ciTie  aide  the  Bolan  Moun- 
Irtina,  on  the  other  a  wicEc  extendurd  plain,  which  loiter  we  were  about 
to  enter:    moutttfi-in*  all  around  in  the  diftiance  covered  with  snow. 


"  As  to  lliia  maich,  ani]  Jill  oliipr  seiricM  in  wliicti  Sir  H.  Snle  liad  n  »liat?,  we  amy 
Tefer  Im  Mr.  OIcIk'^  luciinet  mid  pictuiMijue  vulunie  eniUled  '  Sidt's  Hfi){ail<!  m 
An'slianiatHn,' — one  of  the  wry  twflt  uf  tliis  wiiler'i  Military  Natarlivn,  ^kilCuSIy  •com- 
piled from  tbe  nolei  and  oral  anecdotes  of  eyMvitaeiM* 
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HefG  I  BBt  to  Bee  the  coliimn,  &c.,  puss  into  llie  plain;  all  at  once 
a  cry  Tvaa  henrJ  from  the  camp-foliiowera  of  raHraudera  carrying  uff 
caraelB,  even  close  to  ua.  I  immcdialely  called  to  four  troopers,  who 
were  my  orderliesj  mounted  my  bay  hoTBc,  and  I,  Duuglaa,  and  Ham- 
mereley  set  off  at  Tall  epeed  acrusB  the  ]ilam  in  pursuit  of  these 
frentlemen;  and  althoiiigh  they  had  the  slurt  considerably,  after  a 
haid  gallop  of  three  miles  we  headed  them,  wheii  down  they  dropped 
at  ray  feet  for  mercy.  My  horse  behaved  wcli,  and  soon  outstripped  the 
troopers.  I  ctm  aaiurc  you,  afrcr  our  weary  and  slow  march  for  so 
many  days  through  the  Paea,  this  race  was  moat  esciting:  my  horse  i« 
AS  fleet  B9  the  mountain  wind.  A  day  before  we  left  the  Pass  we  came 
to  n  place  where  there  waa  the  finest  apring  of  water  I  have  seen  for 
many  a  long  year,  gushing  out  of  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  a  very  large 
body,  and  with  great  force ;  delicious  water,  clear  as  crvatal ,  aud  cloic  to  our 
camp.  What  a  treat,  after  the  quantity  of  muddy  water  we  had  lately  Bwal- 
lowed!  I  know  not  how  you  are  to  read  what  I  have  been  scribbling, 
as  my  fingers  are  really  too  cold  to  write  leg^ihly^  and  it  now  looks  like 
anuther  fall  of  snow  before  night.  You  would  have  laughed  had  yon 
seen  the  officers  a  night  or  two  ago  at  (he  mcBs-tahle,  amusing  them- 
Eelvee  with  a  basket  of  enuw,  and  seeing  who  could  hear  the  cold  hegt. 
Ficniy  of  ice  this  marning;  everything  frozen,  and  yet  this  ia  evidently 
Sprirtff  Aerc,  as  trees  and  flowers  are  buddingj  and  the  larks  soar  and  aing 
delightfully,  and  in  great  numbers.  1  ought  la  tell  you  that  1  am  thought 
Ycry  fortunate  in  not  having  thrown  away  or  lost  any  of  my  baggage  or 
tents :  hut  I  went  to  an  cnormoiia  expense  in  carrying  fornge  for  my 
camels  and  in  feeding  them  with  grain.  I  a]?o  purchased  a  large  qunn- 
lity  of  Ghcc  from  some  Atfghan  mercbanta  whom  I  met  on  the  road,  and 
gave  a  quaniity  of  it  to  my  camels,  which  kept  them  alive.  Yesterday  my 
eervAniB  looked  cold  and  comfort! ees,  and  as  they  arc  on  short  nllowance 
of  nitnh  and  rice,  and  aa  there  is  none  for  sale,  I  asked  how  many  of 
them  would  eat  mutton  if  they  could  get  it ;  tbey  Bsid,  "  Every  one  of 
us  ;"  Fu  I  hnught  them  mutton  and  wood  to  cook  it  with;  and  all  did 
cat,  Hindoo  as  well  as  Mabometan,  palanquin  bearers  and  all — bo  much 
for  caste.' 

Hitherto  Nott,  whatever  misery  he  ilescnbes,  Jiad  been  on 
the  whole  SUBlained  hy  the  feeling  that  he  hodi  a  leading  part  in 
this  great  military  movement.  But  hardly  had  the  difficullics 
of  the  Bolan  Pass  been  overcome,  ere  he  was  subjected  to  a 
sudden  alid  most  Unexpected  disComfitiire,  The  following;  pas- 
sages are  from  a  letter  dated  Quetta/i^  9lb  April,  and  aJdressctl 
to  his  brolhcFf  a  barrister  at  Calcutta,  under  whose  roof  bis 
Jaugblers  had  now  found  repose  r — 

'  The  first  act  of  Sir  John  Keane  on  joining  the  Bengal  armyt  has 
been  to  remove  me  out  of  the  way  of  the  Queen's  officers^  under  the 
plea  of  giving  me  (he  command  of  the  province  of  Shawl,  which  place 
you  will  find  visible  enough  on  the  map.  Quettah  is  the  chief  town. 
Aa  this  act  of  Sir  John's  is  a  deadly  hit  at  the  officers  of  the  Company "b 
army,  I  dare  eay  there  will  be  some  Ultle  sensation  B-mongst  the  red- 
coats. 
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coats,  in  spite  of  that  a|)iLthy  wliich  has  ever  bLic;hted  their  hoppi  and 
their  rtg;tiC8  ;  and  tbe  affutr  may  puatlU'ly  liud  iti  wny  Into  public  papers^ 
and  in  b.  variicity  ofefaapes. 

*On  the  (ith  itiat,  Sir  John  joined  the  Bengal  culumn.  I  imme^J 
dJMtelv  waited  on  his  Escelleiicy,  when  he  informed  me  cltQt  hs 
"bad  it  in  contemplation  to  place  Sir  W.  Cotttm  iu  cummuiid  of  the 
Ut  DiviBioii  of  Hengul  Infantry,  and  that  I  was  to  fall  back  to  the  2iid 
Brt^ndc."  [  *tAv\  that  as  fur  b»  I  was  individually  concerned,  I  did 
Hot  care  about  the  commund  ;  th^t  my  ooly  wiaii  was  to  proceed  wiiU  the 
army  ;  and  that  aa  I  was  senior  t«  nil  pr^eiit,  exceptiug  Sir  Wilkughljy, 
1  aliould  feci  the  liardship  and  iiijuatice  of  heiiig  left  behind,  when  aa 
niAny  of  my  juniE^rs  were  going  forward.  He  said  he  "could  not  lielp 
it.'  "  Your  Excellency  is  aware  llml  tbe  column  about  to  advance  is 
cora)K)aed  nlmost  entirtrty  of  licngnl  Iruops ;  that  in  this  column  there 
will  be  no  lea*  than  four  of  H-MV  General  OtEcers,  but  not  one  Com- 
pany's, unless  I  BT11  pcrtnitied  tii  go."  He  then  said  that  he  had  "  re- 
ceived the  otdera  of  the  Government  to  kave  a  whole  brigade  Jn  Shawl, 
and  that  the  2ud  was  to  be  tliat  brigade,  and  Avas  coming  up  from 
Shikatpure."  I  said  that  one  regiment  of  my  brigade  was  present  iii 
his  camp,  and  thut  I  trusted  he  would  cdlow  mc  to  proceed  with  that 
corps.  He  said,  "  Your  condiirt  for  on  ofiicei-  of  your  rank  is  very  ex- 
traordinary— the  mo3t  estinordinary  1  have  ever  henrd  of.  You  cannot 
know  the  orders  ire  have  received.  You  will  be  left  in  a  more  rcBponeibli 
aituation  than  thut  of  those  going  on.  Yuur  brigade  is  coming  up,  and 
how  do  you  know  the  hour  yon  may  be  ordered  to  take  Khclaui?  ! "  I 
thought  this  too  much,  and  I  ie.b.t  tliat  my  latigh  at  fiuch  liuimbug  ex- 
pressed my  feelings.  I  said,  "Well,  your  Encellencyj  as  you  are  deter- 
mined to  take  the  division  from  me,  and  equally  determined  not  to  allow 
me  to  proceed  with  the  army,  in  command  of  thai  portion  of  my  brigade 
now  here — I  beg  to  tender  my  reai^inalion  of  the  command  of  (he  2nd 
brigade.''  He  eaid,  ''  You  had  belter  conault  your  friiiide  hcf'jre  you 
do  so."  I  told  him  tliat  1  hud  lived  long  enough  to  have  a  judgment  of 
my  own,  and  that  no  man's  opinion  wua  \q  be  a  rule  of  cimduct  for 
me."  I  see,  and  have  long  Gcen,  through  (.he  whole  afi'air.  AAer  Bome 
pause  he  said,  '*  1  can  only  take  your  reGignation  in  one  ahape,  that  is, 
to  forward  it  to  Governnienl.  I  euppose,  sir,  you  will  obey  my  orders 
in  the  mean  lime?"  "I  mtist  obey  your  orders,  whatever  they  may 
be;  hut  my  reai^iation  being  sent  to  Government  can  be  of  no  use  to 
me,  as  my  object,  pending  such  a  reference,  would  be  completely  defeated 
— that  of  accompanying  the  army  to-morrow  as  a  private  geiitlemwi." 
He  then  again  eaid,  '  Your  conduct  ia  very  extraordinary  iti  an  officer 
of  your  rank.  Sir  Willo«gbby  Cotton  does  not  feel  aggrieved;  why- 
should  you  ?"  "I  am  no  judge  of  hie  feelings  ;  bceidea,  net*  lyOfWjf  on  J 
— Well,  your  Excellency,  as  I  find  it  to  be  determined  thut  I  flm  no  longer 
to  proceed  with  tlie  army,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  on  that  subject. 
Your  Excellency  is  aware  that  I  hold  the  Queen's  commiBsioo  of  Major- 
General  ?"  "^  Yes."  "  I  am  tberefuie,  by  General  Orders  uf  Govcrnor- 
Geocral,  9th  March,  1S38,  publishing  Court  of  Directois'  letter,  dated 
19th  December,  1837,  entitkd  to  the  cumraaod  of  a  division,  in  pre- 
voi..  Lxxvin.  NO.  ccvi.  21  fercnce 
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—  :  and  y«t  \ou  have 
jtUced  General  Willshire  id  comindnd  oi"  n  divMJOii  I"  He  said  he  9iacl 
received  ihe  jiaTlicukr  orders  of  ihc  Gox-ernor-GenerEil  to  place  that 
officer  in  command  of  a  diviaioii ;  mid  nddtd,  *'  If  you  thinli  yourself 
flggTievcd,  you  cun  appcitl  lo  the  Court  of  Directors  \  General  Nott,  I  see 
clearly  ihflt  nothing  that  I  cart  say  will  convince  you."  "  No,ycniT  Ex- 
cellency ;  Dolbing  that  yoii  have  »aid  cm  thi*  subject  can  convince  me." 
"  Yoii  insult  my  ftiithority."  "  1  am  not  ft«are  that  I  Iiiive:  whut  I 
hftse  gflift  IB  my  deltberale  judgment,  which  nothing  con  chatige." 
After  much  more  dehalo,  warm  on  his  part,  <-ooi  on  mine,  I  said  (riciing 
to  Tetire),  "Well,  your  Excelleticv,  I  tiust  that  I  have  left  no  ill  im- 
prwaion  upon  tout  mind.  I  see  the  whole  nfFair:  I  am  to  be  Bacrifiecil 
bccnuae  I  happen  to  he  senior  to  the  Queen's  officers."  "  111  impres- 
lioii,  Sir  1  r  will  never  forget  your  conduct  as  long  as  I  live."  **  Ob  ! 
your  Escellency  ;  since  that  is  ihe  case,  I  have  only  (o  wish  yon  &  very 
good  ecening.**' 

It  is  impossible  that  we  sBnuId  hoW  onrselves  in  any  measure 
qu&Tined  to  comment  on  |be  d^tnils  of  the  preceding  letter.  We 
quote  it  simply  as  the  authentic  record  of  General  Nott's  own 
feelings,  convielions,  an  J  conduct  at  the  nicmient  when,  whether 
or  tiol  General  Keane  a^cted  under  cjcpres^  orders,  wLicU  left  hmi 
nu  discretion  in  the  mailer,  the  ahlcst  otBccr  in  the  army  of  lUe 
Indus  was  dissevered  from  the  main  boily  of  tbfit  army  at  iLe 
*?act  moirfent  when  its  most  important  operatioEis  were  1">  begin. 
Nfuff  when  Khelnut  was  lo  be  as&iulcd,  did  Nolt  find  biniself  in- 
frusled  with  that  service,  the  binled  compensntiort  for  bis  grand 
disappointment.  No  doubt,  however,  bat  it  pr»ved  creiitually  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  that  General  Nott  was  left  in  Shawl. 
WbatcTCT  the  motive  of  that  destination,  and  however  mortifying 
to  himself  its  iinmedialo  results,  but  for  this  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  he  should  ultimately  hai'c  found  himself  enabled  to  enforce 
the  p«dic^  n  hich  retrieved  our  honour,  and  head  the  glorioU*  Inareli 
from  Lower  Affghanistan  to  Cabool.  He  submilled  meantime — 
but  forwarded  a  ruemorial  to  the  Goverrot- General. 

Varifnij  subsequent  letters  bear  the  same  date,  that  of  <juettah 
in  Sbawl : — 

'  Wth  April. — ThiB  is  the  most  delightful  climate  I  have  ever  expe- 
rienced ;  nothing  lite  it  in  nny  part  of  the  world.  Thermometer  abnut 
55°,  morning  and  evening,  irnd  liees  rluring  the  day  lo  GG".  I  am  en- 
camped in  a  rich  and  hcaiiuful  Vftlley,  wliich  ia  about  20  miles  in 
breadth,  and  48  in  lenglh,  eainniencing  at  the  outlet  of  the  BoTan  Piiss 
and  running  up  tu  this  place.  The  pkfn  on  which  we  are  encamped  is 
intersected  hy  rivulcla  of  the  finest  water;  the  gardens  filled  with  fmit- 
Irees,  ankong  which  are  the  apple,  plum,  apricot,  &c,;  ihe  roEe-trce  and 
sweet-briar  abouiid.  I  cannot  walk  in  any  direction  from  my  ttnt  with- 
out paaaing  over  a  variety  of  floncrs,  and  as  this  is  the  spring  ia  Aff- 
ghanisCun,  tliey  are  iu  full  bloom.     Tliia  rich  valley  is  surrounded  by 
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lofiy  mountBinP,  the  tops  of  which  are  coTereil  with  vaov.  The  wind 
IB  at  this  mumtnt  gentlv  blowing  from  a  hi^h  mDuntnm  on  mjr  right 
hand  ;  thi«  breeze  qualJlies  the  heat  of  ibe  valley  at  mid-day,  and  rendere 
it  moBC  (ieligbtful ;  but  opprCBeion,  and  cmt;liy,  and  plunder  having  for 
agCfl  borne  swayt  the  counlry  is  Almost  depojiulated,  vilk^s  are  few, 
and  the  mbabitnnta  appear  tu  cultivate  just  enough  to  eiist  on.  Tbe 
mountains  are  filled  with  wild  and  savage  marauder*,  whose  ancestore 
were  probably  driven  liy  tyranny  and  oppresBton  frum  this  lovely  vale. 

'  Sir  Juhn  has  left  me  here  without  a  single  guo ;  iior  did  he  leave 
any  inaCructionH,  eiibtr  writleti  or  -veibal.' 

During  the  summer  and  auttimq  Ibc  smflll  force  at  Qucttali  Imtl 
In  sustain  a  constant  series  of  aisauUa  from  Iht^  neighbouring 
mountains.  After  one  of  the  first  of  these  scenes  {May,  I8y9j 
the  Geneiol  ivrites  : — 

'  Those  mouDtain-chapa  never  miss  j  however,  many  of  ihera  bit  the 
dual  on  tliis  occasiuu.  The  UilU  (I  have  aEcertaincd)  are  full  of  people ; 
and  if  the  CQlumn^  in  frout  aliuuLd  receive  the  Itiaat  chuck  (wtiich  I  can- 
not bctieve  po'ssibl'^),  I  shall  bai'o  a  regular  nisli  upon  my  cump.  I 
have  only  tbe  -iSrdj  u  troop  fnf  the  4lh  Local  Ilorse,  His  Majesty  Shah 
Socjuli^B  Iflt  Hegiment  of  Infantry,  apd  oiie  Troop  of  Cavalry.  I  can 
depend  upon  the  43(d  and  the  4lb  Local  Hgree,  but  1  cantiot  say  as 
much  for  the  Shah 'a  men;  however,  the  fellows  may  possibly  behave 
well.'      If  I  could  gut  my  brig;ide  togetlier,  I  should  be  able  to  snore  ill 

Suicl,  while  xhijive  Qticen's  Gcne-rah  arc  gathering-  Ifturcls  ftt  Can- 
ahat;  but  what  hap  h  Cora]>8ny'ft  Officer  to  do  f"it.  lo  snore  t"     What 
rij>ht  can  forty  jear*'  service  give  fn'm  to  command? 

'  Oh  !  I  Eiiive  Yt  ilnesacd  such  scenes  un  this  grntid  e:)(pedition — by  Hea- 
vens- 2000  disciplined  troops  would  L;u'e  sent  this  army  back  in  disgrace;  i 
but  good  fortune,  backed  by  many  tacB  of  Jack  Company's  rupeesi  patci 
the  Way,  and  pnts  ciown  opposition.  During  a  long  llFe  I  have  read  tnoeli, 
and  have  observed  Tmich ;  but  I  bave  never  seen,  heard,  or  read  of  such 
a  shameful  and  entirely  uuneceasiiry  waste  ofpublic  money.  A*  to  ihe 
Commisaariat,  no  laugunge  can  describe  it,  iior  give  any  idea  uf  the  ras- 
cality of  its  native  agents.  This  department  has,  moreover,  proved 
itself  tn  be  totally  inemcient ;  there  is  not  a  native  understrapper  altucbcd 
to  it  who  has  not  plundered  a  fortune  on  this  expedilion,  while  the  poor 
fiuballcin  officer  hasi  been  involved  in  debt,  and  half  starved  into  the 
bargain.  When  the  accuunta  come  under  the  observation  of  our  wise 
Govemnient,  will  that  Government  resort  to  niiothcr  hulf-batta  measure 
lo  replace  the  sums  ihufl  plundered  ? ' 

Xhf  nest  letter  refer*  lo  tho  iiitelligenice  of  aiiother  heavy 
donipstic  calamity — one  uf  his  ilaug'btcrs  bad  left  India  in  attcml- 

"  It  lifirl  li«ii  tlxiU^'Ul  pnnicf  111  ^iie  lli«  Sbah  Die  Djippufaiiee  af  piilrriMK  AIT^Iibik 
i<taii  H'lUi  ■oinetliiog  like  ;iiii  Btmy  af  liia  uvrn.  Stime  rc'i^iiix^iita  acconliiigLj  had  li^vrn 
IvcTUJlcil  for  Inm  wliullj  at  uuT  OX|*Lis*';  l;ul  lln-y  tnnipil  uii1  «#  liftilly  ai  [XJiailil*, 
niid  were  iicv^r  cflicifiil  f-sceitL  at  inariiudersiiiiil  in  ilie  .Dp^irvMimi  at  ilie  AITjilinii  vjl' 
lajT^ri,  until  Ui  Hie  lallci  i^a^e  of  die  builiieu  Dicir  iwotcli  *tn  c]ii|i!oyeft  egeitut  dlit- 
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anrif  on  a  sicli  oflicer,  her  husband,  and  \>y  tbe  lime  Lhey  reachei) 
Malta  the  case  was  evidently  Lopeleaa.  General  NoU  LiinsKlf 
had  just  recovered  from  a  very  severe  attack  of  fever,  when  tliis 
news  reached  him  in  his  anxious  encamyimetil. 

*Camp,  QiiitiiiJi,  }2thJme,  1839. 

'Poor  Bnrlow,  I  am  eure,  wuuld  have  beeti  gkd  la  have  received  my 
letter.  God's  will  be  done.  1  have, had  many  raiscriep■^  miBfartunes, 
and  sad  difiUppuintiTicnts  duritig  the  lust  dftcen  years.  This  of  dear 
Maria's  outweighs  all,  ond  it  preasea  upon  me  b«  heavily,  that  1  am 
almost  too  confused  to  write  to  you.  Dear  child  !  bo  very  young — to  be 
deprived  of  the  hw^baiid  of  her  choice:  and  bo  kind,  bo  good  a  man. 
This  world  can  give  her  ng  conwlalion.  She  saya,  "  Ad  Iiope  is  over. 
t  ahall  suun  be  a  widgw,  and  my  children  fatherkss."  She  goca  on  to 
any,  that  the  doctors  tell  her  she  must  not  reckon  on  a  daj/  i  though  it 
is  po9flible  iluU  he  may  linger  on  for  months,  1  am  happy  to  perceive 
that  ^'ne  haa  called  religion  to  her  aid,  and  is  resigned  tu  tlie  will  of 
Prpvitlencej  and  to  her  melflnoholy  fate-  Poor  dear  child  I  what  will 
become  of  her?  If  I  couM  manage  to  have  a  little  tnuney  over  by  De- 
cember or  Junuury  next,  I  should  like  to  make  a  run  to  En^'lntid,  if  I 
oidy  remained  tlnire  a  monlh  ;  but  thiiCspediliuii  haa  been  bo  wretchedly 
managed,  that  ihcrC  3s  no  aflying  when  wc  *hall  return  tu  India.  I  Gin 
more  unxioua  thim  e*er  to  get  either  William  or  Robert  into  the  Com- 
|iany'a  serviie.  "Where  there  are  »istere  unprovidccl  for,  ami  a  father 
without  ft  shilliug  to  leave  them,  it  is  desirable  indeed  to  get  into  the 
Service.  Poor  Maria !  she  h  now,  I  dare  aay,  a  widow  in  England,  witli 
BOarcdy  ft  relation  of  her  own  to  look  to  for  advice,  or  consolation,  or 
protection  !  and,  if  aiiyching  happens  to  me,  I  shudder  to  think  of  your 
fate,  and  I  am  deeply  miseralile*  The  cleatli  of  your  dear  mother  was  n 
sm!  txtaX.  Thant  God,  I  am  fjuite  well  again  ;  yet  I  iear  mine  is  hut 
a  frail  body,  with  a  mind  and  spirit  too  strong  and  reatless  to  allow  of  its 
continuing  in  a  healthful  Btate.  When  I  was  out  itiie  morning,  bound- 
ing across  this  lovely  volley,  and  enjoying  the  cool,  cool  breeze  of  its 
fine  climate,  1  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  had  so  recently  been  veiy 
unwell,  and  that  death  for  bo  many  days  etarcd  me  hard  in  the  face. 
Indeed,  dear  childrcij,  1  think  of  ^o«,  and  dnily  thank  Providence  for 
my  ])rei;ervaliiin.  I  wflnder  whether  your  mother  knows  my  thoughts 
and  feelings?     I  have  never  yet  heard  where  her  picture  ia.' 

About  this  time  Nntt  veceiveJ  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Ghuznee — but  the  particulars  that  reached  him  were  not  exactly 
fiucli  as  tnig^ht  have  been  anticipated  by  the  readers  of  Sir  John 
Kcane's  triuinplmiit  tlesjialch — nor  was  Noll's  charily  heightened 
by  the  consider.ilion  of  the  distressing  duties  that  daily  ]vres.sed  im 
LimselJ,  m  Consef|Uence  of  certain  considerable  deducljons  already 
made  by  the  General- in-cbiel  fruin  bis  never- tufficieni  force  at 
Q  ueltah : — - 

'  Qiu;iiah,  2Bfk  June,  1839- 
'  My  bKAR  Ciiii.baeN — I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  2Ist  and 

altli    of   May.     On   the   day  I  received    your    letters   I    jj.ot    a    letter 
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from  CflplBiii  M from  Dadiir,  who  is  on  hta  wRy  to  ihc  nrrny. 

He  Bairlf  "A  niimljer  of  letters  were  brought  in  here,  fyunil  [n  the 
jungle,  among  them  one  for  you,  which  \  enclose."  Tliis  Luriietl  out  t» 
be  Churloile's  letter  of  the  2ath  of  FebruRry.  The  seul  hnd  not  been 
brolicn  eior  the  paper  injured  !     The  eanie  dn.w'k  also  liruiight  rae  a  long 

letter  of  three  eheils  utid  n.-half  from  Y uf  the  3Sth,  who  was,  ut 

the  time  of  writing  it,  wp  at  Musfiooric,  with  (aur  other  officers  of  thc- 
corps.  I  hail  writCi^n  to  him,  thinking  he  was  gtill  at  Delhi,  about.! 
having  a  small  wall  huilt  round  your  dear  mother's  tomb.  If  you  recol- 
lect, the  gjite  lending  tu  the  ground  used  to  be  conCtnually  thrown  down, 
or  stoleik,  antl  cattle  were  always  getting  in.  I*  it  not  fiurpriBitig  that 
the  officers  of  the  38th  regiment  should  be  so  peTseveringly  kind  to  us  ? 
I  (le/er  did  anything- for  them^  not  even  what  moat  CotnniiLnding  OflicerB 

do.     Now,  I  will  insert  from  Y "a  letter  one  act  of  theirs,  which  hua 

laiiched  me  to  the  heart,  and  of  which  I  woa  quite  ignorant  uaiil  now. 
"When  I  left  Delhi,  I  sent  a  note,  heggitig  that  some  of  them  would  occa- 
fiionally  look  at  her  grave,  until  the  building  was  erected,  as  the  gate  wai 
often  thrown  down^     Now,  only  read  their  kindneas,  withoiit  their  even 
giving  me  the  least  liint  of  {t>  *'  Wc  (36ih)  did  all  we  rnuld  to  shnmc  the 
aiilhoriticB  into  keeping  a  Chokadtr  [watoiimnn]  fur  the.  buryitig-grouiid,] 
at  Delhi.     I  even  went  the  length  of  writing  in  the  newajjaperB  about  it, 
but  seemingfy  with  no  effect;  bo  we  (uf  chc  39ih)  put  one  thetB  iit  our 
own  espense.     Some  time  after,  oue  wu-a  placed  in  charge  of  the  ground, 
by  Mr.  Everest,  by  ordtr  of  the  Bishop,  we  heard  ;  utid  rk  the  man  w<! 
put  there  wils  then  of  no  use,  we  diechiirged  him."     Indeed,  my  deEiE 
children,  there  is   no   end   to  their  kinJn<:s3,  and    I   could  fill   tIiiB;J 
sheet  ill  telling  the  many  things  they  have  said  and  done  since  I  Icffcjl 
ihcm.     Again,  I  Bay,  is  it  nut  Birnnge?     You  know  I  was  Ecarcely  ever 
wliiit  I  would  call  familiar  with  them.     It  is  nearly  the  »ame  with  the 
officers  here;  I  Jim  almost  afraid  tu  open  my  mouth,  or  c.\prcBs  tiJiy 
wish,  for,  onthefoLlowiugday,  where  it  is  at  aU  poseihle,  I  find  Ihc  thing. 
done  ;  eo  yuu  bcc,  my  deaichddren,  the  world  vi  better  than  Eome  peoj^Eo, ' 
■will  admit  it  to  be.     If  I  could  receive  rb  much  justice  from,  people  in 
power  as  I  do  kindneea  and  attention  from  the  officer*  under  my  com-,  i 
mand,  I  should  iiirdccd  be  fortuncitc }  but  this  I  know  I  Ehall  never  have, 
nor  do  1  now  care. 

'  I  have  not  written  regarding  a  cadetship  for  Robert;   I  do  not 
ibJuk    my   writing  a  hundred    letters   would   be  of  any  avail,   yet  I 
ought  to  write.     How  deeply  do  1  regret  lhnt  \  did  not  in   1S23,  in- 
Eteud  of  going  to    Engljind,  collect   nil  my  Little   family,  and  with 
the   niuncy   I  then   hail,  purchase    land   In  eome  part  uf  Australia! 
Y(ju  would  all  have  been  rich  and  well  off,  and  wgidd  hnvc  known' 
nothing  of  Englsud,  and  very  littk  of  India,  mid  never  hiivc  looked  toi! 
either  for  comfort  or  for  happiness;  but  it  wiis  the  will  of  Providenca'l 
that  it  should  be  oUienvise,  nnd  therefore  we  onghl  to  be  content.    I  still f 
think  tliiit  iheie  is  Utile  clioiice  of  my  being  i)i  Hindo^tHn  for  two  of! 
three  years-^pcriiia]i&  never.     I  am  therefore  very  ftnxiouB  about  you  oil,' 
1  have  some  idea  of  taking  ed^nntngc  of  the  Government  nnsiver  lo  my 
memorial  (which,  right  or  wrong,  they  will  give  ftgainal  me)  to  beg  per' 
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miftBlan  to  Tcturn  hy  the  first  opportunUy.  They  cannot  now,  even  if 
tliey  were  inelinect,  rectify  tdt  iujufltlce  done  me — they  cmiTiot  cornpch- 
Bnte  mii  fur  not  liikViDg  been  atGliuznce!  Howtvcr,  nil  I  want  i>  in 
FRlire  ftltogethef  from  the  ni'my,  and  forget  n\y  dreams— prof rjnionai 
oqes  I  mean.  1  funcy  Sir  John  Kcaoc  fuund  out  TiiHt  the  Govcrnmflcil 
inlcndeil  to  have  sent  ine  against  Khclaut,  and  he  thcrefure  c^uickly  ]>re- 
Tfintcd  thi«  by  breaking  up  tny  force,  and  HGndiiig  one  half  of  it  out  of 
Sliawl.  I  fetl  ivre,  or  [  -couUl  writo  you  a  gtttA  deail  about  tnihtary 
ulfiiira;  hqt  without  entering  into  particulars,  1  will  tell  yon  that  had  it 
not  l>een  for  the  dcciaion  of  Captuin  Tliomson  wnci  hi»  hrotlier  ctigineers, 
Ghuxnee  would  not  have  becii  taken  ;  and  as  our  wise  Generals  tpji  tlicit 
battering-gum  at  Candalinr,  th<^  army,  but  for  Tht)Tnsoii'8  advice,  ruiist 
have  fallen  back  fur  them,  wlicn  the  whole  of  A%hanibtati  would  have 
been  down  upun  them,  nncl,  believe  me,  nut  u  man  of  thiu  army  would 
liavc  been  left  l«  tell  tba  slory.  I5,0U0  men  from  Kbelaut^  and  3000 
Bcluuchce*  from  tlic  eastern  side  of  tliis  Juvcly  valley,  were  ready  lo  fall 
oil  my  camp,  Viad  liiQy  failed  at  Ghuznee.  I  could,  thanks  to  Sir  John, 
have  shown  800  men  ! 

'  I  have  jubt  paid  103  rupees  for  the  little  Queen's  eommisiion.  I 
filinH  feel  inclined  lo  rcturii  it  lo  her  if<hey  will  not  do  uicjUBttce  here™- 
justice !— How  can  they?  Tiicy  cunuot  compensate  me  for  not  being 
present  at  GhuKuee  !  As  they  have  lielnivcd  bo  ill  to  me  merely  because  I 
am  6.  Corapftiiy*B  officer,  I  really  wish  myeplf  from  thie.  Had  I  remained 
a  Colonel,  this  would  tint  have  happened.  Never  mind  ;  if  I  live,  I  wdl, 
as  Ndson  said,  "  have  a  Gazette  of  my  own  Bomc  day."  Bless  you,  my 
ever  dear  children  ;  wt  must  trust  in  Providence.  I  put  up  my  prayers 
for  you  momtng  and  eveoitiff.  *  Your«, 

*  W.  NOTT.* 

The  fiiUowing  extract  is  iVom  a.  letter  to  a  military  friend  at 
Calcutta  :— 

'  IQth  SfpfcmbeTf  1839. — I  am  itill  encamped  iu  Shawl,  without 

having  received  uny  orders,  nor  indeed  hiive  I  received  a  line  of  any  kind 
fruni  dear  Sjr  John  K«ime  fur  the  last  ihree  aionlhv.  it  was  lucky  fur 
hi'o.x  th^t  he  had  Thoiiieuii  with  him  at  Ghuzncc,  You  knuw  ThiunS'un's 
austere  and  decisive  manner,  and  it  had  its  weight  with  a  iimn  like  Sir 
Juhu  ;  yut  jjrctly  sturicB  will,  1  hnve  iiu  doubt,  transpire^  and  I  bUbpcct 
t{tat  many  who  were  preiciit  will  disaect  that  long  and  must  prcpoateroTi& 
despatch  on  the  fall  of  Ghuznee.  He  says,  "  We  were  ill  prepared  for 
breaching  tlie  place,"  When  writing  this,  he  fcU  thai  he  !iad  been 
jqiky  of  the  most  unaoldierlikc  and  erosa  neglect.  He  left  the  fine 
battering  train  which  Government  had,  with  enormoua  expense,  pro- 
vided, behind  him  at  Candnhar!  He  proposed  two  laughable  methoiLs 
of  taking  the  fort,  which  Thomson  bluntly  told  him  were  absurd  1 
There  were  eighteen  officers  wounded,  and  eleven  out  of  the  eighteen 
were  Company's  ulhcers;  luid  yet  »  man  reading  the  despatch  in  London 
would  acar-cf-ly  suppose  thwt  the  Company'a  troope  had  been  engaged  ! 

'I  have  during  the  k^t  mouth  written  to  this  man  three  jjublic 
letters  regarding  the  tro[>p3  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  will,  if 
he  has  any  feelings  make  him  bite  his  fijigcrs.     I  have  no  doubt  he 
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broke  up  my  force  liccauec  he  wai  avruv  thftt  the  Governor-General 
wishfdme  to  proceed  ogAiDBt  Kheku.t.  Ikni>w  it  was  the  wjsh  of  Govern- 
ment, because  1  have  tltcir  jiublic  letters  neking  me  my  opiuLoti,  &c.  &c. ; 
but  I  Buppuae  Sir  Jolin  was  determined  tKac  Bome  Quccn'a  officer  ghoalct 
Jiavt  it,  and  I  have  heard  that  WDlshire  is  to  be  the  man4  If  her 
Mujestj  will  give  us  Commiswoua,  niid  if  the  Court  of  DJrcctora  and  the 
Suprtmc  GovefntiiCnl  will  iaeue  rules  autl  onlerB  to  their  army,  and  then 
fail  to  ina-iat  upon  their  being  complied  with,  they  are  guilty  of  cruelty 
to  their  offictre — -they  mielead  them,  and  are  the  cause  wf  all  doubts  flnd 
di»putee.  That  this  aRoir  of  the  Majot-GeiieraU'  BUperceaeion  has 
fallen  iiprtu  me  is  my  misfortutie,  but  not  my  crime  ;  the  fact  is  (hat  the 
old  Qu>ccn*B  officers  knew  timt  upon  a  furnicr  caie  of  Bnpen^essiun  of 
forty  Company's  Lieut.- Colonels  by  four  King's,  I  raemonalised  the 
Court,  and  ffauted  them  their  riglits.  I  muet  therefore  expect  every 
kind  of  annoyance. 

'  A>  there  is  no  dawk  (|;<^iQg  from  tliis,  I  bend  my  letter  hy  a  Bdnochct 
A9  far  as  Sbikarpoie;  &o  yOu  eee  ihiit  I  trust  tlieae  ])Cople,  though  do 
one  else  will;  but  then  I  talk  to  their  children,  and  never  pass  any  of 
their  iKuplc  without  raying  something  to  tbem.* 

General  Nolt's  criticism  on  tlie  famous  Ohuznee  Dejjiolch  » 
bitterly  espresBetl;  but  we  believe  Captain  Neil!  speaks  the  ulti- 
mate opiTiiun  of  the  world  on  tlmt  Gubject.  '  It  has  frequenlly 
been  ohaUens:eil/  he  eays.  '  on  acrciunl  of  ils  extreme  pro- 
li^ily  nnd  vcrbusity  ;  and  the  opt;ninf(  paragraph,  at  least — how- 
cvor  flntlering:  it  may  be  to  those  who  aha.re(l  in  the  exploit — muct 
apjienr  ovcrcharg-ed,,  ejnailatitlg  as  it  tlitl  from  one  wbo,  dJurulg  4 
service  of  forty-five  years  in  every  quarterof  the  globe,  had  shared 
in  the  {i^lorics  of  Bome  of  the  inoftt  brilliant  fetita  of  arms  of  this  or 
apy  other  age'  (p.  57)- 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  eucccsi  was  mainly  due  to  the  pro- 
foisinnal  resources  of  Major  Tliomso^n  and  his  brother-engineer 
Captain  Peal — nor  that  the  Sepoys  in  every  stago  of  the  bu»inoH 
covered  themselves  with  the  highest  honour.  But  let  it  nut  be 
aupposed  that  Her  Majesty's  [Curopean  soldiers  ^vere  nr>t  on  Ihit 
nccaaiun  as  true  ae.  ever  to  their  chHracter  and  ihelr  duty.  '  It 
was  found  impossible,''  snvB  Major  Hougrh,  '  lo  keep  the  men  in 
hospital — they  all  desirod  tf>  ^o-' — ^arratiiv,  p.  176.  '  On 
vi&iting-  the  huspitaU  of  Her  Majesty's  '2nd  and  17th  regiments/ 
Bays  Dr.  Kennetly,  •  I  was  Burprised  to  find  them  cleared  of  sick — 
the  e^rtllatit  fellows  had  nil  but  risen  in  mutiny  on  their  surgeons.' 
^^Narrative,  vol.  ii,,  p.  46.  Ar<!  nothing  certainly  cuuld  have 
been  nobler  than  the  whole  conduct  of  Sale  and  Dennie,  who 
were  erjually  appreciated  by  European  and  Sepoy. 

The  relations  of  Sir  John  Keane  and  General  Nott,  from  the 
first  miplcasant,  had  been  constantly  becoming  more  *o.  It  is 
nut  for  US  to  judge  between  them — our  business  at  present  is  little 
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more  than  to  mark  Ihe  fcclinf^a  of  the  latler  as  events  were  in  pro- 
gress. He  atlribuleil,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  of  his  gricvanfes 
lo  the  one  original  sin  "f  his  being  a  Company's  Major-Gcneral, 
and  asserting  as  such  Lis  rig'ht  to  rank  before  Queen's  officers 
who  belli  the  local  ^rade  of  Mnjor-Gcncral  on  ibe  ap[>oint- 
ment  of  the  Commandcr-in-Cbief  in  India.  He  conceived  him- 
self to  have  been  kept  from  advancinE;  to  Gbuzncc,  in  order  that 
junior  officers  in  the  Queen's  army  might  do  so.  Hc  had  put  no 
failh  in  Keanc's  original  btiuihat  his  detention  in  Shawl  might  b^vc 
hrrn  settled  with  a  view  to  employing  him  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Chief  of  Klielaut — though  afterwards,  as  ne  see,  be  sltofigly  sus- 
pected that  such  had  been  ihe  intentions  of  the  Govcrnor-Generat, 
and  lliat  they  were  thwarted  and  merruled  by  Gensral  Keane. 
However,  not  long  after  the  fall  of  Gbuznee,  the  march  on  Khe- 
]aut  was  intrusteiL  to  Major-General  Willshire — one  of  the  'I^aiw 
Major'Generats.'  Notl  heard  of  this  apparently  about  the  same 
time  that  be,  in  reply  to  an  urjrenl  statement  of  his  necessilies, 
received  an  order  direct  from  the  Supreme  Government  lo  move 
from  Quellnh  to  Candahar.  He  had  not  bad  lime  to  act  upon  this 
order  before  he  was  instructed  by  Sir  John  Keane  not  to  make  any 
rhange  in  his  arrangements,  not  even  to  proceed  to  Candaliar,  un- 
less hc  should  be  audiorized  to  do  ho  by  General  JVilhhin^  This 
mandate  of  Sir  John's  »as  neglected  by  Nott,  whose  lesources 
at  Quellah  were  utterly  exhausted,  his  wounded  witbonl  tolerable 
shelter  and  wholly  without  medicines,  and  ibe  severity  of  winter 
nl  hand.  He  therefore  did  move  to  Candahar  a  lew  days  before 
Willshire  could  come  into  communication  with  him.  This  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Governor-General,  who  bad  Lad  Notts 
appeal  as  to  the  Major-General  question  for  nine  months  before 
bim,  could  no  longer  withhold  bis  decision,  and  that  decision  was 
against  Nolt.  His  spirit  could  not  digest  a  decision  by  wliieh  he 
considered  the  Company's  army  dishonoured  in  his  person — he 
resolved  instantly  to  throw  up  his  command,  make  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Calcutta,  and  there  abide  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  lUe  Di- 
rectors in  London.  But  fortunately  for  Noti,  still  more  so  for  his 
country,  that  was  not  the  only  unwelcome  tidings  he  received. 
Wilhin  a  few  days  he  wns  surprised  by  an  oHicial  rei|uisiliun  lo 
refund  a — for  bim — serious  sum  of  money  (about  1000/,),  which 
had  been  disbursed  to  him  ns  Commander  of  the  lirst  division  of 
the  Bengal  Column  during  the  four  months' march  from  Feroze- 
pore  to  Quettab.     This  blow  controlled  the  father. 

*  Ah  if  I  wna  not  entitled,  on  artuni  und  remote  service,  to  drnw  the 
some  sum  m  rimwn  by  Major-  Gmeral  Cotton  for  the  very  same  c&m- 
mandl  No;  he  is  a  Queen's  and  I  am  a  Company's  oiBcer.  You 
du  not  know  ligw  shamefully  I  have  beeu  treated;  the  world  dnca  not 
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Jcijow,  an^  I  revet  mCnlioned  lo  J'oUi  lliftt  I,  «nil  I  alinie,  yirevCtiteil 
(he  men  from  refuBing  to  erose  the  Indue;  but  the  story  ia  long,  t 
wtolie  lo  llie  Govenitnftut,  then  fortunately  nt  Feroxcpore ;  1  tuld  iheio 
ID  Btrouk^  kngunge  whet  they  must  do — eiikicr  give  tbe  men  extra  bnlta, 
0rBCDd  aulhurity  to  commanders  to  put  iIowd  discontent  ivith  a  high 
and  decisiTc  hand.  They  got  Qlarmed,  and  hy  relum  o( efamk  llie  order 
came,  not  to  put  down  niutiny,  l>iit  to  give  the  batta,  and  they  even 
quoted  toy  leuer  hy  saving  "llii!  hntta  to  ha  Riven  from  the  day  the 
jifmy  should  cnenmp  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus"  Thus  much  for 
the  licpovs ;  but  the  i>o»')r  European  soldier,  not  having  mutinies:!,  did  not 
get  the  balta  !  Sir  Willonghby  Cotton  does  not  to  this  moment  know 
that  I  wrote  to  Government  and  HCttled  this  awkward  affair,  in  which 
every  native  regiment  in  the  army  was  coiicemed  and  pledged  to  each 
other.  * 

*  Had  it  not  been,  for  this  heavy  retrenchment^  which  I  have  not  the 
means  of  p&jing  but  hy  monthly  deduetions  from  my  pay,  I  Ghould 
have  heen  on  my  way  to  you,  in  spite  of  the  season,  and  of  deep 
euow  in  the  province  of  Shawl  through  which  I  muEt.  have  passed  ; 
but  this  unexpected  call  lo  "  refund  "  hns  left  me  hclplesB,  imd  without 
a  rupee  in  the  world.  I  wak  busy  Becing  my  tent?,  &c.,  put  in  order, 
nnd  thinkiug  how  soon  I  ehuuld  be  with  you^  when  the  dawk-man  put 
the  letter  into  my  hand. 

'  Candahar,  Jan.  21,  1841.' — I  frequently /ffn^^  that  if  it  had  been 
my  fortune  to  have  received  a  proper  education,  I  should  have  been 
exalted  and  consphtiMis  among  the  John  Bulls ;  but  I  never  received 
any  schooling  hot  what  my  owtl  lieC  koocked  into  my  own  dull  hcisd 
after  1  left  our  fathctlund,  ao  that  my  ignorance,  and  a  «tern  and 
haughty  but  foulish  independence  of  spirit,  and  a  deadly  hatred  of 
injuaiicc  and  oppressioiv,  have  ever  kept  me  in  the  bacti ^^round.  It 
is  now  too  late  to  aiter  this  dispusitian,  or  to  eradicate  whitt  the  world 
looks  upon  as  an  unpardonable  fault.  As  fitT  ae  I  am  myself  con- 
cerned, I  am  ealisfiiul  with  the  unbending  mind  which  Providence 
has  been  pleased  to  give  me ;  but  I  fear  it  has  done  no  good  to  my 
children.  I  constajilly  pray  to  that  Providence  lo  protect  and  waichover 
you.  I  have  told  you  that  Government  has  called  upon  me  to  refund 
all  the  pay  I  drew  for  commanding  the  wlwie  of  the  infantry  of  the 
army  iorfnur  months.  Had  I  hent  to  every  breeze  that  blew,  I  have 
reason  ro  think  that  this  would  not  have  occurred.  I  euiife&s  that  this 
rclrcnchmcni  has  annoyed  me  a  IJule,  as  1  bad  made  up  my  mind  to 
make  my  batla  donation  the  foundation  of  a  Utile  purse  for  yoii.  It 
mnat  now  be  otherwise  disposed  of.' 

We  are  happy  in  having  to  slate  that  tbe  order  to  refund  was 
subsequcnUy  rescinded.  Lord  AucklanJj  M  hen  the  matter  readied 
UiB  ears,  perceived  at  once  the  justice  of  Noll's  claim ;  but  this 
decision  came  long  after  Cnndabar  was  the  scene  of  imminenl 
danger,  and  no  true  soldier  cuuld  have  dreaiiit  of  leaving:  such  a 
post.  The  reversal  iiad  iherefure  no  ioflutitice  un  the  General's 
pruceedings. 

A  letter. 
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A  lcUi?r,  doled  at  Candaliar  in  the  fullowlng  Marcli,  and  od- 
(hnsaed  tu  a  gentleman  at  Calcutta,  must  be  (quoted  moro  freely. 
We  nncc  nioro  waive  commenUry  on  tUc  niatlers  persnnal  to 
General  Null ;  but  our  readers  will  sec  wjlh  grf^at  interest  huw 
clearly  lie  already  understood  iIip  feelings  of  the  Affgbnns  towards 
our  illustrious  allyShali  Sotyah-ool-Muiilk. 

'  Aliliougit  I  had  failed  during  kin£  uionthe  in  getting  any  dcdsion 
from  Governinenl,  I  v^as  at  bngth  told,  in  reply  lo  my  Inst  officitil  dc- 
claintiuii,  that  I  must  cither  obey  all  F«iic  Major- Generals,  or  give  up 
aU  idea  of  a  commaud.  Tliis  was  u  bitter  alternative;  but  as  my 
memotial  and  all  the  papers  connected  with  it  had  been  transmitted  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  my  poverty  and  (be  btde  zeal  and  iove  of4)rofe8- 
siuM  etdl  left  ip  my  miiid  have  inductd  me  to  reraoin  here  on  the  temis 
dictated  to  me  until  an  answer  shall  be  received  from  the  home  authori' 
ties.  My  cQic  is  clear.  Sir  Henry  Fane  had  no  authority  whatever 
tQ  supersede  Her  Majesty's  ccmniissions  of  Major-Gcuerals ;  had  lie 
been  [nrnislied  with  fiuch  authority,  he  would  have  becu  ready  enough  to 
Imve  published  it  to  tbe  army.  It  is  as  lamentable  as  it  is  laughable  to 
find  lliat  Sir  H.  Fane  should,  at  the  lustigatiun  of  some  dozen  interested 
persons,  have  placed  hie  ppwer  of  dealing  out  honours  above  that  of  his 
Queen!  It  is  equally  to  be  lamented  that  a  weak  but  good-natured 
OoverHor-General  should  for  a  motnent  have  allowed  of  this  paljiBble 
piece  oi  iujuBtice-  The  much-abused  Lord  W,  Bentinck  would  at  uny 
rate  have  acted  with  (^renter  decieion,  and  ^'ould  either  9iave  done  the 
Comjjiiny's  ijlEcers  justice,  or  at  once  have  imperatively  ordered  them  to 
obey  their  jum^rs  petidmg  a  reference  to  England.  The  talented,  tiie 
mild,  the  dignified  Hastings  would  have  settled  it  eatisiuctonly  and 
honourably  for  all  pitftle* ;  but  my  memorials,  my  letters,  for  nine 
months  could  get  no  kind  oi  decision,  until  I  was  at  last  goadad  by  Sir 
Jolm  K*ane  lo  declare  that  I  couM  not  obey  General  Wdlahire,  The 
story  it  loo  Jong  for  a  letter,  but  it  "hall  flome  day  be  known.  Sir  John 
Iveiane'i  atxiived  plea,  for  leaving  me  in  Shawl  was  that  my  force  was 
to  iviitch  the  motiotiR  of  the  Chief  of  Kheluul  and  the  Kakur  tribes, 
and  eventually  to  act  against  Merab  Khan.  At  the  moment,  or  rather 
three  days  afierwarde,  1  became  aware  that  tbig  aervice  wna  to  be  kept 
open  for  hia  friend  WlllEhire;  it  mattered  tiot  what  diatresp,  what 
wide-spread  depredalaone,  what  murders  the  Chief  of  Khelaut  in  the  mean 
time  inflicted  upon  our  soldiers,  our  numerous  camp-followers,  our 
baggage,  our  cuivow,  and  the  vital  resources  of  the  army — -Mernb 
Khan  was  adowed  to  do  all  these  things  with  impunity  ruihtr  thau 
General  NoLt  «l>ould  have  h^d  tha  honour  of  putting  an  eiid  (o  auch 
alrucities.  Fling  tiie  good  of  the  service  and  the  lives  and  property  of 
individuals  to  the  mountain-winda,  in  order  to  reserve  the  conquest  of 
KheUutfor  a  Queen's  General !  This  incompetent  Comniander-in-Chief| 
in  spite  of  his  power,  still  trembled  for  fear  any  circunietance  might 
ariije  (o  bring  me  into  contact  with  the  Chief  of  Khelaut,  and  thus  open 
my  road  to  his  capital  ;  and  therefore  he.  Sir  John  Keune,  had  no 
sooner  entered  Candahar  than  he  commenced  breaking  up  my  force, 
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ami  >)y  degree!  reduced  mc  to  two  weak  and  eicltiy  reginifiiitfl  of  tepoyE, 
plumed  upon  a  moBt  unheHUhy  epot ;  and  do  repreaentutwiis  of  mine, 
cuiitinued  sud  reiteratfid  fur  bjk  monthst  could  induce  any  clmrgc  or 
pruvLiil  upon  him  to  st;ud  mcdicincB  for  the  tino)]i',  iiltiiuugii  my  lettere 
am]  the  returns  ehowed  upwards  of  400  men  in  hoepital  out  of  two 
corps,  and  the  rcmmnder  ia  a  cuTivsle&cent  state;  and  thoug^li  it  was 
■Utcd  by  iLiu  and  llie  medical  oflicPTs  that  we  Imd  7iut  a.  duse  of  fever 
medicine  left  in  camp.  Finding  thnt  I  could  get  no  jn&tructiona, 
and  teeing  th;it  frost  und  tnow  would  be  quickly  upon  my  sickly 
cunnp,  and  the  men  uithoiit  cover  ur  warm  clutiiiuc;,  1  wue  ohligud 
to  Pummunicate  direct  with  QuvenimcEit,  and  the  troops  were  then 
directed  to  be  removed,  or  many  of  ihiem  must  have  perished.  Sir 
Juiin  Keo-ne  waa  itill  fearful  of  my  acting,  and  therefore  1  received 
a  Joint  dejipaUh  from  him  and  M'NiiglHen,  plating  me  and  the  few 
acpoys  I  had  left  at  the  dieposul  of  General  Willbhirc ;  and  in  a  aepa- 
rvte  letter  Sir  Joiin  Keane  ordered  me  not  to  move  in  any  directiuii, 
nut  even  to  Csiidahar,  the  destination  aKaigacd  me  in  genereil  orders, 
withmd  first  askinrj  General  WUhhire's  permu»iofi,  Tlins  this  ninn, 
in  spite  of  the  injury  which  would  have  occurred  to  the  public  service, 
w«9  fully  determined  to  bring  me  into  angry  c<iHJei(>n  witli  a  Fane 
Major^General,  without  having  in  view  any  good  rcauk  whatever-  But 
I  disappointed  him  and  hie  deep-laid  plnn,  nnd  at  all  riska  mored  to 
Candahar  three  days  before  Willfihire  arrived  at  Quettah.  Tije  last 
tiling  Sir  John  Kean^  said  Ip  mc,  nt  \he  only  iiittrvicw  I  'Cvcr  hud  with 
liim,  was,  '''  1  never  will  forget  you,  eir,  to  tha  latest  day  1  have  to 
live:"  und  lie  liaa  kept  his  wurd,  and  enc'ceedcd  \a  ruining  my  worldly 
proHpccts.  True,  1  have  lust  aU  those  glittering  bituhkg  which  so  adorn 
the  Koldier's  brciast,  and  which  bi>  many  (if  my  jnuiors  have  Qhtaincd 
without  half  the  toil  and  rcBponsibility  which  fi'll  tu  my  lot ;  but,  in 
spite  of  ignoriint  Sir  Julm  Keane,  honour  and  integrity  of  iiitentinn 
are  still  mine  ;  mid  I  trust  1  have  fully  performed  my  duty  to  the 
olficera  of  the  Indian  army,  however  mnch  1  may  hove  injured  my  own 
prospects-  AVhen  I  sa^  you  at  Kuruunl  iny  hopea  were  buoyant,  my 
anticipationB  proud  and  delightful;  1  thought  (lint  my  zeal,  my  deep 
and  long-cherished  love  of  profeassion,  wuuld  h&vc  piven  mc  some 
op]]ortu[iity  of  becoming  Iiononrably  conspicuous;  hut  this  wag  mere 
vatitLy,  atLcL  I  have  indeed  deeply  paid  the  penalty.  It  is  now  only  fur 
mc  tu  endeavour  to  fut^et  aa  aoon  aa  ]wsaible  uU  Jden-B  of  tliat  prwfes- 
aion,  every  brinich  of  which  1  hud  so  fondly  studied  for  upwardg  of  thirty 
yirnm — still  my  pfin  ia  running  on  self. 

'  VVtiiLt  an  erroncuug  upictiuii  peuple  in  England  apptar  to  have 
entertained  rejjaiding  the  cuiidnct  of  the  campaign  ju  AifghAuiaCan  ! 
You  saw  our  lieiiutiful  troops  at  Ferozepore ;  in  fact  the  Govcmment 
spared  no  expense  or  paina  to  send  into  the  field  fine  of  the  must 
efficient  and  best-ef[uipped  armies  ever  nsacnibled  in  llindostnn,  amply 
Bupplied  with  every  requisite.  Such  an  army  properly  managed  would 
have  walked  cheerfully  and  sUCcessfoUy  over  the  ground  to  Cabool  in 
half  the  time  it  really  look  them;  bind  were  fnily  able  to  have  planted 
the  Britiflh    bancier  on  the  palace  walla  of  the  Peraiau   king.       The 
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GoTcrnmcnt  only  committed  one  blunder.  On  that  fine  soldier,  Sir 
Henry  Fane,  giving  up  the  command,  they  omitted  giving  this  benu- 
tiftil  force  a  competent  commander.  There  was  no  arrangement,  no 
furesiglit,  a  tnoit  wuful  want  of  niilitary  knowledge  and  informution, 
B  will!  cxpendilufe  of  tlie  public  moiicv,  and  yet  a  reckkaa  nc^Uct  nnd 
diaregiird  of  the  comfort  and  even  ilie  exiBteiice  of  tlic  troopa.  Well 
miplit  the  officers  iiud  men  deulare  that  ihc  hiind  uf  ProTidence  alone 
lirotecLcd  them — there  was  no  foreihonghtv  no  prccHutiou,  no  military 
arrangement;  ami  sure  I  am  that  a  tsiIeiUeil  suldier  at  Ilie  head  of 
2000  men  would  have  sent  our  troe>]jB  back  in  disgrQcc,  in  spite  of  ihcir 
unequalled  hravery.  But  fortunately  there  was  no  ojipcsiliuu,  no 
defence  of  this  stru'ng^  country,  no  uniun  among  ilg  iieople;  even  ib^ir 
deadly  hatred  to  Shuh  Soojali  eould  not  induce  them  to  lorget  the  quar- 
rels amuug  thcinsclves.  Aa  to  the  political  authorities,  their  ^vcak  and 
undecided  conduct  renders  them  umiortliy  of  notice.  If  the  Government 
will  employ  their  civ^iL  aervaiila  u])on  auch  occasions,  ttiey  ought  to  ]ire- 
ccilc  or  follow  the  army  at  n  dittanicc,  but  never  be  present  i<'r  interfcic 
in  any  way  with  its  niovcmcutB. 

'  We  have  a.  report  juBt  now  tlmt  ihe  troopa  are  to  he  withdrawn 
from  this  country  during  the  presi-nt  yeur;  if  so,  the  Phah'a  power  will 
not  be  worth  six  montha'  purchase.' 

Shah  Suojah  havings  been  at  lenglli  deposited  on  bis  throne  at 
Cabool,  it  was  procliiimed  lo  the  \wn]d  ll:it  a  masterly  series  uf 
military  operalions  had  been  crowned  wilii  a  inagiiifirenl  pnlitical 
siicfpss — iliat  all  the  grand  tibjetis  of  the  British  Govfriiitienl 
bad  been  attained,  Russia  rebuked,  Persia  overawed,  tbe  inllu- 
cnce  Iff  Dust  Mohammed  for  ever  abolished,  a  friendly  puvern- 
incnt,  our  own  creature^  in  safe  pnsiession  of  the  keys  of  Hin- 
dosl?i|i-  III  vain  did  Nnii  and  a  few  other  $brewd  observers  indi- 
cate their  apprehensions  that  ihe  stability  nf  the  new  order  ol' 
things  niijiht  not  he  answerable  let  the  rapidity  of  SiKijab's  reslo- 
latiun.  Sir  John  Kcane,  created  Lfird  K^'ajie,  and  laden  with 
wealth  as  well  as  decorations,  retired  from  his  command,  and  re- 
turned to  England  by  tbe  Indus  and  Bombay.  The  army  of  tbe 
Indus  was  dissolved — iberc  remained  only  one  division  under  Sir  W. 
Coltun,  which  had  its  headquarters  at  Cabool,  and  tliat  of  Nottat 
Caiidabar;  while  the  KtiVciy,  now- Sir  William  M'Najrl'lcn,  thoyght 
hiinself  more  than  ever  entitled  lo  act  the  viceroy  over  both  thcni 
nnd  his  Sliah,  During-  the  first  part  of  the  year  thing's  remained 
tolerably  tranquil,  but  aa  BUUldiei-  advanced  General  JJoll  became 
more  and  mure  convinced  that  the  general  haired  and  conlemjit 
for  Shall  Soojah,  and  the  mismanagement  of  onr  politicnh,  would. 
nyw  tbe  main  British  forte  was.  wiihdraWn,  brin-r  malteis  nt  no 
distant  period  to  some  iierilous  crisis.  Meantime  it  was  his  im- 
mediate concern  to  restore  orderly  babils  and  honest  industry 
among  the  peojfle  of  Lower  Aflghanislan^  and  In  labuuriug  to 
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thls^  end  his  letters  Eltonr  that  he  cl<?rivcd  no  small   help   from  his 

]>erson£il  acquaintance  with  tLe  details  of  husbandry — the  fruit  of 
the  early  lessons  and  esporicncc  fimong-  the  WeUh  hills.  He 
had,  honever,  ^real  and  constant  ditficulties  to  contend  agntnst, 
in  consequence  of  the  restlessness  of  various  mountain  chiefs 
attached  Ik  the  cause  tif  Do*t  Mohammed  by  ties  of  blood 
or  gratitude — hostile  to  Shah  Soojah  and  Uis  dynasty — doubly 
hostile  to  them  as  intruded  by  the  Feringhees — -detcstino^  every 
novelty  identified  ujlh  the  predominance  «f  the  infidel — darkly 
brfxxliqg  over  the  LumiUalion  of  themselves  and  their  fierce 
clansmen  in  the  inteiruption  of  predatory  Imbils  inherited  from 
antiquity — and  watcliin^  only  for  the  first  opportunity  to  rise  on 
every  band  in  n  revolt  nf  national  pride  whetted  by  religious 
enthusiasm.  Under  such  circumstances  the  mingled  firmness 
and  kindliness  of  Nott's  a^lniiniBtratiun  were  such  05  to  deserve 
success  ;  and  well  had  it  been  if  all  AfTghauistan  had  been  under 
the  same  ciwiduct  as  Candahar. 

^  Candaitar,  June,  1840.— I  like  the  people,  in  spile  of  B.U  that  has 
been  sbilI  cf  them.  Tnie,  tiie  pooreBt  man  you  meet  places  hinriBetf  per- 
fectly on  u  pur  with  rutk,  hot  though  free  and  huld  tn  tlitir  rcmnrkv,  dicrc 
IB  iiu  wunt  of  rtspcct ;  I  gy  into  tlieJr  village*  and  their  garden^  for  ten 
raile§  around,  and  I  aNays  find  the  people  very  ciTil-  Last  evening  I 
passed  through  live  or  Hx  villages,  and  people  came  running  up  to  me 
with  biiiiehes  of  flowers,  aud  if  I  merely  took  them  into  my  huiid  they 
appeared  to  be  gratilleil ;  they  are  a  narni  and  pasaionate  people,  but 
then  they  are  so  thoroughly  r/OQil-tempereil,  and  ahvavs  clieerfid.  X 
ruusl  say  that  I  like  them;  und  if  I  wery  some  jenrs  younger,  aud 
without  the  family  motives  for  returning  which  I  have,  1  ehoiitd  fed 
noohjeclion  to  taking  up  my  abode  among  them  for  good.  I  caimenC 
btlicve  that  (hey  bav<:  ever  behaved  ill  to  cjur  otficere  or  to  any  of  our 
people,  unless  where  ihey  wcrC  Jlrst  injureil  or  iiiBullcd.  1  have  «t 
this  jnoment  near  5000  troops,  uctd  I  dare  my  double  that  number 
of  HinrJoBtanee  camp-followers,  in  the  garriaon  and  city  of  Candahar ; 
and  of  course  among  eo  many  (there  are  full  70,000  iidiabilauts  in  tlie 
city)  there  must  be  daily  disputes  end  frequent  compluinls;  but  on 
investjgutiun  1  have  never  ouce  found  the  AOghan  in  the  wrong,  not 
liuve  I  CVLT  yet  found  an  Afljjbaii  (ulliiig  au  untruth.' 

In  every  narrative  thai  we  have  had  from  ofiiccrs  serving  in 
Affghanislan,  one  leading  step  of  the  English  autliorilies  at 
Cnbonl  is  dwelt  upon  with  unmixed  regret — in  most  with  un- 
mixed condemnation.  Even  in  the  calm  and  impartial  summary 
which  does  so  much  credit  to  Mr.  Tbnrntrin  {IJistor)/  oj  JiritLik 
India,  vol.  vi,),  we  find  but  a  slender  attempt  to  palliate  either 
the  fnlly  or  the  injustice  of  diminishing,  as  soon  as  it  was 
thought  at  all  safe  lo  do  so,  the  alhiwance^  on  the  failh  of  which 
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ccrlain  Mountain  Cliiefs  liml  pleilg-cd  tLcDiselves  to  maintain  tlie 
safely  of  ihr  prenl  pnases  inwiirtls  our  provinces.  This  transac- 
tion, Mllich  Mr.  Gleiff  calls  'a  ahabbj-  biggling  lo  pay  4000/. 
a-ycnr  instend  c»f  8000/.,'  belong*  to  t!ie  autumn  of  1840:  but  it 
hnd  been  preceJod  by  thing^s  of  Ihe  same  coinplcxinn  in  various 
quarltrs  ;  atld  to  these  Nott  ascribed  mainly  whatever  occutr(*(|  irt 
the  aunimer  to  disturb  the  distrit-ls  under  his  oicn  immediate 
command.  He  interfered  as  fnr  as  he  c^JuId  ;  find  many  a  toil- 
some  Jcrarney  did  it  cosL  him  to  rountcract  the  insulent  arrognnce 
of  our  young  Poiiticalit,  the  illei»nl  exarlions  of  Shah  Sonjah's 
sons,  nnd  the  wanton  outrages  of  his  M:ijeslv's  soldiery.  Noit 
acknowledges  that  he  was  well  supported  by  Sir  Willinjghby 
Coltnn  so  long-  as  that  high-minded  officer  remained  nX  Cabool ; 
but  hisdrpartureivas  folhiwed  by  various  disappointnicrilft.  Nolt, 
in  the  first  place,  conceived  himself  by  rnnk  and  standiiijj^-iind 
ntjw  surely  hy  prorcd  qualllles  for  command  —  entitled  lo  succeed 
Sir  WdloLigiiby  ill  llic  fureiiiDsl  post.  Tbal  be  bail  ever  Imped  lo 
do  so,  however,  we  see  no  evidence.  But  the  successor,  General 
Klphinslone,  weak  in  health  and  otherwise  ill  prepared  for  such  a 
ilaty  as  had  now  dcrcjlved  on  hitn,  iva$  iittle  more  iban  a  helpless 
tool  in  the  hands  of  'the  Poliiicals," — of  ivhose  unhappy  errors 
from  fiKSt  to  last,  one  of  the  very  greatest  was  that  they  never  did, 
as  is  too  evident,  appreciate  in  the  remotest  degree  either  the 
spirit  or  the  genius  of  General  Nolt- 

In  November  the  Ijrutal  oppressions,  of  the  Shah's  son.  Prince 
Timour,  whom  our  Politicals  could  nwt,  or  did  not,  control — pro- 
duced an  insurrection  at  Khelaut — it  fell — and  now  at  last  Koti 
was  called  on  to  act  in  that  t^uarler.  He  recaptured  the  place — 
nnd  he  did  more — he  restored,  by  his  gentleness,  the  good  feeling 
of  the  district.  The  Ghil^ees  inainlaincd  that  not!iing  but  cruel 
iM-usagc  hnd  alirred  them  to  revolt  r  he  re-garrisoned  ibe  place, 
and  left  it  amidst  the  blessings  of  its  people.  Jtulwemust  hii9tc>n 
on  to  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  fatal  1841. 

Tbc  following  extracts  from  his  tetters  will  he  suflieicntTy 
inlelhgible  to  those  who  have  read  with  due  attention  the  compnt'l 
narrative  of  this  period  in  Mr.  Thornton's  w^ork: — 

*  When  we  arrived  liere  the  natives  had  an  idea  that  an  Euglisli- 
man'6  word,  oucr  giien,  was  Sarnif,  Hever  lo  be  broken.  That 
beautiful  charm  ib  gone,  and  every  pk-dge  and  eyety  giiBrantee  trampled 
under  foot.  The  day  of  retribution  and  deep  revenge  tcill  i-mrie. 
Come  did  I  fsyJ-^il  is  in  some  measure  here — already  the  sword 
ifl  sliurpeiied .  ami  the  wikl  Affgliau  song  echoes  upon  the  luoun- 
taiiis  aud  iii  the  vdlagi's — the  forerunner  of  moFEacre  and  btuud.  I 
like  these  people,  and  would  trust  myself  ulune  in  their  wildest  moun- 
tniua.      When  I  wuB  in  Ghikve  they  soun  found  out  who  jirotcclcd 
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[liem  from  plunder  and  oppreBsion,  ond  who  did  no*.  My  tent  waa 
nEwfiya  crowded  H-iih  these  peoplp,  begc;iH^  lo  do  *>mrt/iin(/^fiBking 
v'liat-  1  waiiictl— thai  ihey  were  rendv  Id  do  whatever  I  ordered  them ; 
jet  not  a  man  cuuld  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  near  the  prince  or  ihe 
pdlitical  agent  J  and  when  a  few  workpe&[>le  were  required  for  n  jrablic 
purpose  not  one  could  be  had.  A  chief  carrte  (o  my  tent  HTid  boldly 
eaid,  "  After  the  frucl  irealment  we  eipericrced  before  vou  arriTsd 
here,  how  cnn  it  he  expected  thnt  thf  pcoplti  will  fiaaiat  in  Irailding 
bdrrackfl  ?  You  have  heen  just  lo  lis  5  eay  whnt  you  waiil  for  your  own 
Comfort,  and  we  will  fiy  lo  perform  if."' 

'  If  a.  nirm  is  too  Btupitl  or  too  luzy  to  drill  his  company,  he  often 
luTiis  gycophiHit,  cringes  to  the  heads  of  departmcntf,  and  U  ofitii  mndr 
a  Puliiiciil,  aud  of  course  puts  the  Quveriiment  to  an  enormous  entwnsc, 
mid  diEgrncea  the  chnraeler  of  liis  country  j  ihia  haa  Uccn  the  scfno 
before  my  evefl  mnny  limes  aince  I  left  HirtdoBtan.  The  trmjps  I  sent 
out  to-day  will  pwi  the  GoTernment  to  a  great  enpenae,  and  ]he  poor 
ofltcera  and  men  will  have  the  thermomeler  at  (08  in  thfir  (ttitit,  nnd 
if  exposed  {q  the  lun,  120°  and  130°,  and  atl  berpmne  a  fooliBli  Pdiltcnl 
destroyed  a  amall  village  cflntaining  lief^ily-thn'tf  inhabilants^  And 
wjiy,  thiid{  you?  BecouselicfAowjAf — tinni'jht,  mmd  ifoii  —  he  ikimght 
that  [hey  lodked  inBuliingly  at  liim,  as  he  passed  whh  his  5:00  tavrtlry 
as  an  escort  I  H4id  I  been  on  the  spot,  lie  should  huve  had  eight 
trnopets  for  his  prnleciion  ;  he  would  have  /Afn  been  civil  lu  ihc  inhtitri- 
(anta,  or  perhaps  tioi  cruel.  Funvij  a  yonnij  Puliticnl,  witli  2(10  trogpera 
at  bin  hoela— why.  I  am  in  llie  hnbit  of  lidmg  eight  and  ten  miles  inl<i 
the  counlry,  often  without  a  single  orderly,  or  even  my  syce  [jjroorn]  j  I 
enter  their  gardcnsnndilicir  villiigea,  iind  meetwith  nothing  but  civility/ 

*  Again,  I  say  thnt  I  am  ashamed  uf  my  coiintiytucn,  and  I  prefer 
the  mnch-abused  Beloochee.  Thia  very  moniiiig,  «n  the  march,  I 
heard  two  EngUe^hmcn,  chilling  them'selvea  honourablo  men  and  gentle- 
men, dcclarLny  ihut  they  ihoiight  every  native  of  the  country  ehotild 
have  hie  throat  cut  t  And  why  ?  Because  ihes-e  poor,  wretclied  pey[i]c 
sometimes  shoot  our  people  in  defence  of  their  wires,  children,  and 
projierty,' 

'  I  haTB  a  letter  from  Lord  A to  Sir  William  M'N — -^. 

He  csprpBses  his  ffond'natured  din/iiFttsuie  at  my  having  punished  the 
camp  fulbiwers  of  Prince  Timijur,  Had  Timonr  heeu  the  empeior  of 
ail  Europe  and  Asia,  1  wouUl  have  dune  soj  bnl  look  at  the  wise  eoii- 
sifleikcy  of  his  Lordship  ;  he  goea  on  in  the  came  letter  to  tlic  minister, 
"'i'fie  Governor-Gen ernl  must  view  the  airociouB  conduct  of  these 
niai'Audcrs  with  jmin  and  tif'horrt-uci'."  Then  '*  hy,  geotle  Ixird,  ^xpresB 
thy  displcasiLrc  wiili  Inc?  Hs  concludes  Iiia  letter  from  the  Ouuneil 
Chamher  by  desiring  the  envoy  to  point  out  to  the  Affghan  forces,  that 
by  iheir  relraining  from  aucb  ^ti-ociCies  they  euh  alone  be  duservin^  of 
British  co-operatkuu  and  support.  Tikcu,  dear  Lord,  1  again  ask,  wliy 
blame  me  ? 

'When  the  great  people  were  disjniling  and  arranging  nt  Simla  re- 
garding the  Indica  expedition,  what  olBctrs  ahuidd  or  slionld  not  go,  / 
was  objected  to  by  Lord  A-  ,  when  General  Fane  BOld  with  great 
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[*ftrmth,  "  He  ia  ihe  beat  officer  you  hnve,  and  I  muat  tnkettim  whli 
me."  This  is  tact,  as  I  heard  it  from  unc  of  Fane'a  Et&fT;  ao  yuu  eee 
"what  I  lost  by  his  giving  up  the  cominaiiid.  1  have  befnrc  told  you  Lhat 
le  behaved  in  the  most  kind  aiid  marked  maiiiier  lo  me,  to  tlie  very 
moment  he  left  ua  Bt  Sukkur.  I  fouiid  him  a  noi/e  fcUow;  ami,  na 
Wellington  often  Asid  of  liim,  a  real  Boldier.  Had  he  not  retired^  I 
•hnuld  now  have  been  very  differently  sitiiritetl. 

*  The  sooner  Sir  William  M'Naghten  returns  to  Calcutta  to  ait  and 
Bmoke  in  a  public  oiSce,  with  clerks  to  bring  him  popern  merely  for 
signature,  and  to  be  H»ttered  by  poor  iieuily  candiibites  fur  [ilace  aud 
preferment,  the  better  for  this  country,  where  he  bus  ehnwii  bimself 
quite  unlit.  I  ilarc  eay  the  G»vernment  begins  to  lind  this  out,  wbun  the 
great  mischief  bria  been  done  and  has  taken  deep  root.' 

*  Any.  1841. — ^The  conduct  of  the  thomand  and  one  politicala  lias 
rtiLned  our  cause,  and  bared  the  throat  of  every  Eurupeiin  in  tkie 
country  to  the  sword  and  knife  of  the  revengeful  Affghan  and  bloody 
Belooch  ;  and  unless  several  regiments  be  quickly  sent,  not  a  man  will 
be  left  to  note  the  fate  of  hia  comrades.  Nothing  but  force  will  ever 
make  them  submit  (o  the  hated  Shah  Soojah,  who  is  moet  certoiiily  as 
great  a  scoundrel  as  ever  lived.' 

*  Sept.  1841- — The  high  auihoriues  at  Cabool  are  alarmed  beyond 
mCiiBure,  and  I  have  had  occupation  Bufficienl  in  answering  their  luiig 
and  fuoLisb  iettera-  They  arc  like  small  birds  I  have  seen  frightened 
in  a  Btorm,  ready  to  perch  upon  any  thing,  nnd  to  Hy  into  the  urms  of 
the  first  man  they  meet  for  protccliou.  Poor  men  1  what  will  they  do 
when  Toai  danger  comei  ?  ^nd  I  think  it  la  possibly  at  hand,  owing 
to  their  faUe  mensureK.' 

Our  c^lrucls  have  shown  lliat  with  whatever  astonishment  the 
granil  calamity  nf  October,  1841,  may  have  been  heard  of  hy 
others.  General  Nott's  mind  hnd  liHen  prepared  for  some  prieyous 
rntaslruphe.  Nor  do  the  tidings  ajipearj  fmm  Captain  Nfill's 
account,  to  have  much  surprised  either  him  or  his  cimirades  in  the 
Candahiir  gnrrisuti.      lie  sais  ; — ■ 

'  The  Client  of  the  dislike  to  the  presence  &f  the  Feringhce?  in  their 
country  WHS  daily  becoming  more  evident  among  the  Affi^hana;  and 
there  were  but  feiv  who  doubted  the  existence  of  a  gcnerni  and  wcll- 
orgHiiiacd  plan  of  opcraCiuits  ihrougJiout  the  whole  country — a  plan 
Imviog  for  its  object  the  espulsion  of  the  British  from  Afl'i^haiiiBtun ; 
nnd  which,  if  not  origiiialingwilh,  was  certainly  acquiesiCtd  in  and  enCou- 
niged  hy  Shah  Soajab,  who,  now  conSLderiiig  himseU'  secure  on  the 
thrime,  hnd  become  tired  o'  the  restraint  which  our  presence  itupu»ed 
upon  him. 

'  The  dttaiU  of  the  disaatera  at  Cubool  are  familiar  to  every  one — the 
hitler  remembrance  of  them  can  never  be  etfaced  from  the  hearts  of 
Eiiglisbmen.  In  rctlcctiugupon  them,  or  on  theeveiils  which  preceded 
them,  there  ta  not  one  bright  spot  to  which  it  ia  pusaibtc  1o  rtfcr.  The 
fact  thfil  thoftc  diaasiers  were  not  brought  about  by  the  mutiuv,  defec- 
tion, or  other  misconduct  of  our  soldiers,  muy  indeed  be  some  consola- 
tion : 


tion ;  biu  it  litiglitetiB  iiie  regret  lliat  troik|i3,  jno^e^sicii;  tlintsc  xiah\e 
r[uulil;ktiitinus  ot'fii^liliijrs  which  LhiidcvuLedurinyuf  Cahnul  cviiico'l  to  tlii; 
Laai,iihi)ulLl  liii;-e  been  sacrificed  by  miiimitiiageinenC,  or  liavc  became  tliL> 
viciliiia  <i{  Jill  itifutuatiun,  tike  moiistruus  excesa  of  whiciL  it  is  hardly 
jiussililc  iideijuately  to  conceive. 

'There  are  no  terma  harah  enough  to  exiiresa  our  abhorrence  of  tlie 
fuul  miLssacre  of  the  Cahool  annyj  nor  cud  aiiytliing  icxieiiuiiti!  tliJ!  j>cr- 
lidiuua  conduct  of  tb«  AHghiuis.;  biiC  in  coudcrnnin^^,  howe\'er  justly, 
the  actions  vt'  others,  we  niiwt  ulao  conaidcr  how  fiip  we  ttiuy  have  drawn 
on  ourselves  the  ilrcudfiil  culaiiiitiea  Itl'l  ua  to  deplore.  Does  the  rcviuw 
v(  the  paHt  111  Ad'ghnriii^tiiEi  justify  iis  in  niiLLutuitiing  tbiit  our  conduct 
t]jerc  WU8  without  reprjuch:'  Ilsid  all  our  urrauijeiucnta  and  ciigugc- 
meutij  with  the  natives  of  that  country  been  Etricily  und  hjviolubly 
ubatrved?  Was  there  no  breach  of  faith,  uo  disregard  of  praRtiee&i  V) 
cauae  douhtd  of  our  integrity,  or  of  our  intentions,  ehouLii  furtuitous 
events  have  iiluced  the  uriny,  which  wiis  aftcrwurdd  destroyed^  in  ii 
|>OBittan  where  might  would  liave  eiiipuvvureil,  if  a  aeiue  of  right  wonhl 
nut  have  juatifiiid,  our  non-observance  of  those  ubUgatiuiis  ?  1  fear  to 
these  questions  no  sMiafactory  answer  can  be  given  ;  it  therefore  becomes 
tin  uddiiionul  suurte  of  humiliation,  thut  wc  ctinnoC  assert  that  our 
(Lclions  wc^re  irr<!^>[roachuhle-  It  must  ever  be  liorne  in  muni,  llmt  (lie 
rights  of  the  A%iians,  as  tt  nation,  had  been  cuusele&sSy  assailed — tbeir 
feelin^H  wantonly  insulted  ;  that  ihey  felt  de;^raclt;J  by  our  .twrt'eillttmv, 
and  wtre  anxious  to  throw  olf  our  yolte.  They  had  grounds  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  revengeful  passions ;  and  liad  their  Courac  not  hccn  9Uin<;d 
by  Uie  coiDniission  of  tlio»e  acts  of  treachery  by  which  our  diims<ers 
were  completed,  they  must  have  claimed  the  admiration  which  would 
have  beeti  due  to  a  people  combating  W  the  death  for  their  assaulted 
freedom.'— iV^'W,  pp.  15-^-1^4. 

Into  the  immettiate  stinsulants,  any  more  than  the  atrociuus 
circumstacices  ui  the  fatal  outbreak,  it  is  not  nccusdary  for  us  tii 
enter  iriany  Jctall.  As  to  both,  llic  result  of  an  equally  IjiLoriiJUs 
and  candid  examination  »f  oil  the  eviiiencc  of  English  witncaaes  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Thorntuii's  History  ;  and  we  may  refer  fur  some 
intcrestiii^  iiuj>p]e]neiitary  particulars  io  the  curitius  performance 
of  Mohan  LaL*  This  wurthy  Mussulman,  attaclicd  for  many 
yeara  tu  the  laic  8ir  Alexander  Burnes  in  all  tbat  nUle  ollicer's 
ilivcrsifted  socvices  and  labours,  ascrib^es  much  of  iLke  niisclnff 
|{>  a  certain  Jealousy  arising  out  uf  the  false  pusiliun  occupied 
by  Humes  nc  the  Court  of  Sbah  Suojab,  as  ibe  suliurdinate  of 
bir  W.  M'Nao-htenj  who  was  far  inferior  Xn  hint,  if  nut  in 
general  capacity,  certainly  in  knynledgc  and  experience  <jf  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  Af%h[i.n  people.  Muhati  Lnl.  how- 
ever, aiaiid-i  up,  ^viih  generous  stcadfaiStness,  fur  the  purity  of 
the    Envoy's  intentiuna  throughout;  and    Mr.  Thornton,  we  ari> 

°  See  iitji^ially  liii  occoudI  vf  tlie  lie^Ui  of  Sir  A.  Burun,     lie  ii|>peara  li>  liare  met 
liu  laU  with  3.  laial  tttuuiui  diniiity  (vt»L.  li.  t>|i.  'Itl i — U). 

VOL.  L\xvLii.  tio.  CLVi.  'A  K  convmccd. 
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convinced,  does  his  memory  noRiore  th^ci  j ufitic^  m  dS&prttng  thftl 
wljalever  may  liave  Ih-cii  Lis  previous  delusions  and  errors— how- 
ever blindly  he  may  ha.ve  miscalculated,  bnwever  wetiJily  vncillated. 
however  indefensibly  he  may  have  alltmed  considerations  of 
Immeilialeronvpnienceto  seduce  him  into  ibeiafringementof  what 
tljc  tude  AfTghan  Chiefs  at  all  events  had  accepted  for  arrange- 
ments of  iiermnijciit  efficacy — when  llie  abyss  of  danger  at  last 
di&i^Uised  ilsi^lf.  Sir  William  showed  nn  want  of  inanhiHKl :  on  the 
)ntrnry,  *vbnlcver  energy  c;in  be  said  tt>  have  been  displayed  in 
a«  c'H&ie  ttaclfj  wa&  displayed  by  this  unriirtunale  dipiouiaUsl- 
Molmn  Lai  alsu  undertnkes  to  defend  nurnes*  and  some  others 
of  the  Ptililirnl  tirderj  from  charges  in  which  nu  whisper  ever 
involved  M'Nagblen.  The  zealous  Moban  admits  freely  that 
several  of  the  English  officers,  civilians  as  well  as  mililnry, 
ongiigcd  in  ])rivate  ad  ventures  'abborrfnl'  to  (beir  Oripiil-->l  neigU- 
huurs.  Tlio  icinptalions,  he  confcsseis,  were  abunduul — the  in- 
mates of  the  AfTghaii  harem  were  extremely  liable  to  aniurous 
seixures,  and  it  was  no  easy  mailer  to  keep  them  from  clamhering 
over  roofs  and  gardens  to  the  quarters  of  any  handsome  Fe- 
ringhec.  But  in  none  of  these  inlrigues,  says  Mohan  Lai,  had 
Burnes  any  share — neither  he  nor  any  of  the  genlleciien  imme- 
diately attached  lo  him:— how  I'ould  ihev,  he  asks,  have  ever 
been  suspected  of  such  liespnsses,  setting  that,  as  'no  jusl  man 
can  deny,'  llioy  were  all  provided  with  Casluncrian  females  of 
their  own?  (vol.  ii.  p.  3'.)i),)  However  pitiable  Mohan  I^al's 
advocacy  may  appear,  it  would  he  unjust  nut  tu  notice  his 
evidence,* 

It  was  on  the  night  of  ClirigtmaS'day  that  the  whole  extent  of 
ihc  disaster  hccaine  public  nl  Caaidaliar — and  ihal  same  niglit 
there  were  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  immediate  iieigh- 
hourhood.  'i"he  strong  man  was  not  frightened  at  the  bursting  of 
the  storm,  as  the  '  small  birds*  nt  Cabool  bad  been  by  the  firh.1 
of  its  muitcrings.  He  instantly  called  in  all  hia  dclachmenis 
that  were  within  reach,  secured  all  bis  artillery  within  the  walls, 
laboured  iudefaligably  on  his  fortificaliona,  despatched  foraging 
parties  in  every  direcllon,  and  ha\'ing  fully  stored  the  place,  and 
rid  it  of  Such  of  the  native  population  as  were  either  anxious  to 
depart,  or  had  given  grounds  for  suspecting  their  fidelity,  he 
calmly  rtinfrontcd  what  he  well  l<new  was  lo  ho  a  long  Alpine 

*  Miilian  Lid,  ICgtf.,  Matrs,  in  liii  [iicrace,  lliat  Ijis  I>iiii1>  wuswrittmt-nlirely  liy  l>iu]«plr, 
BJiil  ]iiiiiteiL  wilLoiit  liuviii^  Iteci)  rcvi^><l  lij  nity  Kdijlii'ti  rrifiid.  Tliu  Ikiii^  bi>,  ll>e 
bonk  ii  ti'iily  n  curinai')',  Nijilliiii^  civn  ht  imut  )Ll:>«iiril  lli.in  tJip  Vnittnul  Ih.'Iwi'iji'i  iiiu 
*XD:i'11(-iit  mlmiri-y  «if  John  Ijiill  |iliraBra1w|(y-  '&>■''  ''"*  lliiimiijlily  A«inlie  jituiUi  ul' 
lliiiikiiig'  rinil  fivliiitj  wlili^li  licLVp-  HU?ivcil  al]  li»  Fi'iiii|tliL'F  Iruiniuy.  Hi*  trivict-s  in 
AllitliaitUlaii  linve  U'^^ll  3«WflTt3tnl  liy  ll-  ]ieniiu'l  nl'lOOOf,  H-ypivrfrom  tliB  V.asl  Imiia 
Cunipaiiy. 
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winler  of  uninlerrupted  wau^hinir  and  fighling-.  Most  animated 
nre  Neill's  descriptions,  of  ihe  midnight  otialaugliU  on  llic  ciiy, 
of  lEie  ^alluiit  snriies  JiPiidcd  ouniiionly  in  pfiEon  by  tbe  veteran 
chief,  ol'  liis  todsoine  innrrhes  lo  ireel  aJvjinciiig-  borcU's  and  irriish 
ihem  before  they  could  combine.  Oyerwhglmijig^  ob  ibe  numbors 
of  the  insurgents  were^  and  joined  as  they  soon  were  by  one  of 
Shah  Sunjah's  own  sons  with  all  bis  dynasty's  adherents  in  the 
lower  |ir(iviiicps,  the  defence  was  mn-intnineJ  wiUi  undnrm  swccpss 
^— there  wna  nut  one  (U^romfituro.  In  every  sKirniii&b  and  in  mpry 
battle  Nott  wiLnessed  the  unfalieriiig^  devotion  of  bis  '  bcnuliful 
reglmetita' — three  of  which,  «s  it  fortunately  t•h.^ncet^,  hud  beeti 
of  old  attached  to  hia  person  in  the  cluseal  manner — regiments 
each  of  wliich  had  formerly  bad  bim  for  its  commandant,*  More 
than  ibis^-before  the  end  of  December,  1841,  General  Noii  fell 
so  confident  id  bis  small  army  that  he  wrote  lo  the  Govertiov- 
Gederal,  lje»ccclung  bim  not  fi>r  a  niulilcnt  lo  be  di&bcarlciiL>d 
noLwjlh&tiindiiig'  all  thai  had  occurred>  fur  that  he  would  tUecr- 
fullj  undertake  to  march  from  Candabar  to  Cabuol  as  soon  as 
the  roods  werC  paasablE^  and  General  Kngland'&  outlying  biiffaJe 
ojuld  JLiia  him  fioui  Quottab-  Such  were  his  aciicms — and  such 
from  the  very  hour  <if  llie  calamity  was  his  strenuous,  unwavering 
fldvicL'.  During  six  month*  he  reiterated  Lis  advice  and  hi«  offiirs 
— in  bpite  of  ordera  lo  retreat,  at  fust  peremptory  and  afterwarcls 
shutllingand  evasive,  he  slid  maintained  that  there  was  no  honour, 
no  s.afely  even,  in  any  C(>urs«  hut  tlie  bold  one— and  'catching at 
nn  IF.'  lie  kept  hia  ptisl.  Ylv  *  nei^er,'  as  lie  saya,  '  Junl  rontem- 
phth'ci  fullimj  hack.'  It  can  detract  nothing  from  his  credit  thai, 
Jronn  perhaps  n$  eaiiv  a  perii»d,  bis  Lraye  compepr  General 
Pollock,  Bt  Peftbawur,  aih>ple<l  views  not  less  worihy  of  a  llritisb 
soldier.  It  was  Nott'»  proud  position  as  llie  man  who  bad  kept 
an  army  together  in  consummate  discipline,  and  orgatiised  in 
constjtnlly  auctressful  energy,  in  the  heart  of  Afff/htmistan — it  was 
llus  and  lhi»  alone  that  enabled  him  lo  speak  with  that  authority 
which  compelled  a  pause — untU  at  length  it  found  everything  to 
plead  for  in  the  native  impulses  oC  the  new  Governor- General  of 
1842. 

'  The  deapatcUes  of  General  Nott,'  Bays  Capt.  Ncill,  'nolwilL- 
standiiig  the  many  faults  wliicli  have  been  ailribHtctl  lo  them, 
will  be  generally  confessed,  from  their  aioguhir  clearness  and 
coiH'is«ness,  lo  be  the  inosl  soldicr-Uke  productions  with  which  of 

•  Vii.  tbp  Ifiili,  Ihc  aaili,  ami  eliP  43t4l.  CnirfFiiti  Ncill  nvs  ;  —  ' *H"  llie  «i.lei.fliij 
r(-^iniciilB  of  Bviigal  j^qnjl  ilrtlione^L  willi  iia  jit  C'liiidaliiLr,  vii.  lh«  3il>l,  l'>llr,3Mh, 
4^>i],  Biiil  43nl  ll.  N,  ],.  it  would  liavv  U'l^ti  '|i])ii;ulii(>  my  wItEHi  hu'l  tlic  Hijietiiitiif . 
I  lliiiik.  huwrViTi  lliut  Mriilioiii  beiii|[  Acr.im'il  (it  niBliiiiL;  miy  imi  lilumi  diiiicictiiiji,  I 
may  ]iailli.-u]l^iu;   lliie    IGlli  as  iKuiy  iii'  Jinrtt  iM/airtrtf  ra/iauut  I  Uavc  titr  urn.— 
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late  years  wo  have  been  favouretl."   (p.  229.)     Tbe  ilcspalchcs 

deserve  this  eulogy — to  iLcin,  tbcrefori,-,  and  Captain  Nt'ill^s  own 
Journal,  we  may  safely  refer  fur  ilie  military'  bislory  of  llie  sequel. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  Iwo  passages  in  the  Captahrs  buuk 
wUicb  vve  mu&t  insert  here — for  reasims  that  will  be  cbvious. 
After  narrating  the  splendid  feats  of  Jamiar)'  12,  1842 — tbe  first 
of  tbe  battles  properly  so  called — in  which  Nolt  ovcnhrew  the 
united  force  of  ibe  rebel  Prince  Suflur  Junn^,  and  the  great 
Gliiiziec  chief.  Atta  Jlohammied  Kban — Captain  Ncill  says  wilU 
btmcst  ivnrinlh : — 

*  Thus  eiii^cd  ttjc  Brtttle  nf  Urghundflub, /^j(?  ,/c>*?  «/w/'sj  «/?rr  0H7* 
rccetii  disasters  at  Cabool,  altliotigh  that  liotUiur  had  Ijcen  nwiiriled  to 
aiHiilier  diatinguisbeil  furoc,  the  Guvernor-Genend  haviiiy,  in  nniitifi- 
('utii)u  ditlcti  Uennrbs,  the  '22nA  uf  A[9rLl,  1843,  comnittnii^aLiiig  the 
defeat  of  Alibar  Khan  by  llie  "  idLLatriuits  g&rriauti  at  JcUalubad,"  i:on- 
gmtuhited  the  army  on  llie  retuvn  ofvulorif  to  tfs  ranks. 

'  Tfie  BncccES  at  Ciuidahar  an  the  12th  of  Jujiuary  was  most  com^ 
]ilcic,  ami  in  iLs  reaiilis  most  important.  The  victory  haviuij  been  ob- 
iiiicicJ  over  a  force  so  immenBely  superior  to  tliat  ^rhich  was  opposed  to 
it  by  [lie  British,  moat  effectually  damped  rhe  Bpirit  of  our  enemii?s  in 
iMb  part  of  die  country,  and  destroyed  the  preeii^  prevailing,  that  ivitli 
thn  (iisaslers  of  Caboul  the  c;lory  of  uur  arms  had  depnrti'd. 

'  A  dcapuLtch  detailiny;  the  events  cif  the  12ih  was  forwarded  to  Go- 
veriiniGnt.  hut  no  nouhcmiou  proclaimed  them  to  the  world.  The 
cjtpUiitB  of  *'  that  army  whicli  waa  for  so  lonij  a  time  neglected,"  were 
then  unnoticed,  if  not  disregarded.' — A'ei7/,  p.  H5-i. 

Tliere  could  be  no  use,  certainly  no  pleasure,  in  following' 
minutely  the  vexing  scries  of  weak  and  contradictory  orders  that 
reached  Genej&l  Nott,  One,  dated  us  late  as  March,  parltcularly 
:inni:iyeJ  him;  it  was  sia;ned  by  Lord  EUenborougb  :  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  had  only  just  reached  Calcutta: — 

'  What  are  tlie  people  in  Calcutta  making  such  a  foolish  noiac?  ahoiit  ? 
Stupiil  blunders  caused  cltsaatcrs  at  Caboul.  Is  th*t  a  reason  fur  die 
■  Icspair  uf  u  mighty  empire?  I  ^o  greatly  wonder  at  euch  deep  lolly. 
/  ttm  ordered  by  Government  to  wiitbilraw  the  gurnson  fruni  Khelaut-i- 
(jhilzie ;  I  aupposC  I  shall  be  abiiaed  by  the  press  for  tliiis,  though  it  is  not 
Tuy  actl  That  fort  was  attacked  on  the  2l»t  inatiiiit  by  40r)O  GhazecH, 
liiit  they  were  gallaudy  repplsed  with  great  Iobb.  I  have  sent  Wymcr 
with  four  of  my  beautiful  rcgLinetita  and  eight  guns  to.  bring  o£f  the  garrisori 
of  Khclaut-i'Glulzie.  The  people  here  have  heard  by  some  means  tUiit  we 
arc  to  retire,  and  therefore  they  are  raising  the  whule  country  \o  phtuder 
and  destroy  die  Feriughees  ou  their  retreat*  Do  not  you  be  alarmed ;  I  will 
tick  them  asIuHg  aa  I  live;  if /die  it  ahaU  he  with  honour,  tlitrefure  do 
you  rest  content.  I  had  nearly  trauquillixed  thU  part  of  the  country 
iind  restored  confidence;  hot  this  determiuution  of  Government  came 
upon  me  like Well,  well,  perhaps  I  am  no  juclfjcof  the  honour 


ijf  nations — it  is  mine  to  ohey.' 
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The  attempt  to  witlidraw  the  garrison  nl  KhcIaut-i-Gbilzie 
fniled,  ihe  country  beinjr  as  yet  irapractirablip  ;  anti  not  lung  after 
Noltj  instffld  of  withJrfiwing  it,  relipved  and  strenglbcnetl  it : — 
for  among^  ihe  eartiest  acts  i>f  the  new  Gfivermir- General  bad 
been  one  that,  at  all  events,  enabled  him  to  follow  much  mora 
freely  than  hitherto  the  dictates  of  hia  own  judgment.  Captain. 
Neill  says: — 

'  Tlic  nnivFil  of  T^rd  Ellcnborough  hnil  long  been  Inoltef!  forward  to 
with  the  greateftt  anxiety;  that  event  had  at  lenglh  triken  plnce;  and 
daily  we  nnficipnled  receiving  Bomc  intelligence  from  which  we  migbc 
foim  an  idea  of  the  line  of  iwHcy  his  Excellency  would  pursue  fur 
the  redemption  of  our  nmional  honour.  The  worse  than  want  of  all 
information  which  might  enable  Lord  Ellcnboraiigh,  on  his  arrival  in 
IndiBj  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  actual  extent  of  our  diaasiers,  the 
correct  pobitinn  of  our  troops  in  AffghaniEtan^  and  (he  means  at  Ihc 
diBposuI  of  our  Genemh  there  In  cnrry  out  Kuch  operations  ns  he 
shanhl  think  conducive  to  the  intereeis  of  the  empire, — ia  well  known. 
nolwiihslttiidinj!  the  unworthy  endeavours  to  throw  a  ehade  over  every 
act  of  hi»  Lordship's  government,  and  to  deprive  him  of  tlie  Lnirels  he 
won  so  nobly  ;  and  to  this  cniisc  must  be  attributed  the  delays  and  aeein- 
ing  indecision  which  at  first  marked  his  coun^ela, 

'Among  the  first  nets  of  his  Lordship's  jidministration  Mas  the 
plactii:ff  in  the  hands  of  the  General  ollicera  in  Affghanietan  the  cliief 
polittcul  power.  Of  the  wisdom  of  this  bold  step  tlie  strongeet  proof 
that  can  he  adduced  is,  the  new  and  better  spirit  wliich  dlatingnishcd 
our  0]ierationB  aflcr  the  power  of  acting  for  theraaclvea  had  been  con-.j 
ferred  on  the  Generals.  No  longer  were  the  proceedings  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men  cramped  by  the  interference  of  juniors  wlio,  however 
talented,  however  conscientioiiB,  however  well  versed  in  tbe  history  of 
the  country,  and  in  a  knowleJge  of  iiB  languagip,  were  frequently  t<>i> 
deficient  in  experience  to  understand  aright  the  rcaporiBibility  of,  or  to 
wield  circumspectly,  ihe  power  which  their  false  posiuon  gave  tliem.'— '  | 
p.  191. 

The  fall  of  Gliuzn&e  was  heard  of  at  Candalinr  in  the  last  Jays  oCj 
May,  and  soon  nfter  the  misfortune  of  General  England  in  bis 
first  nlltnipt  to  move  from  Quotlah.   Rut  these  new  disasters  made  I 
nil  change  in  Noll's  opinion  ^  Lc  gave  General  England  peremptory  ' 
<jrders  to  move  again,  and  sent  a  strong  dctncbmcnt  to  meet  and 
support  liiiD — and  ineanlime  beliimsell  foughtnnolbcrtrlunqibnnt 
battle  close  to  his  walls.     Well  rnay  Captain  Noil!  sny,   '  Forlu- 
natelv.  in    General    Nolt   there  was  a  man  at  the  bead  of  affairs 
form eil  for  the  emergencies  of  Ibe  limes:  the  tmly  ibouglit  that 
actuated  bim  was  a  desire  to  mainlain  the  rbnractrr  of  his  country 
— to  wipe  off  the  stsins  tbat  had  larnistiej  nttr  arins;   and  in   ibis 
one  sacred  hopcj  every  other  consideration  was  absorbed.' 

*  Condaiiary  ]s(  June,  l842. 
*>Tt  prati  CBri.PiftiN,'— Since  writing  to  you  on  the  25th  ylt-  we 
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liftve  Uad  a  lialile  cIobb  to  the  cisy.  Tlie  funiuu*  chief  of  Zsminila-vrar, 
wlio  liaa  been  lighting  for  ihc  last  llirce  years,  bvit  wlio  Unt  ysar  ufter 
the  hdlllc  of  Secuiulrabail  reiired  to  Iluaat,  has  reappeareil.  He  fi»- 
semblciL  3000  men,  croBacil  th«  Helmond,  aiiJ  joined  the  rebft  sirmy 
under  Prince  Siiftur  Jinig  and  Atta  M»htmiecl»  on  the  right  baulk  uf  the 
Urghunilaub.  A  large  ]K>rlion  of  our  force  bad  been  detached  into  the 
Ghilzie  pnnince  under  Brigadier  Wymer.  The  chin-fs,  vindtir  an  im- 
jiresaiori  that  the  IriJops  left  at  Catitlahiir  were  nnt  euirKLeiu  to  hold  (he 
city  and  attnck  iheni  in  the  held,  br<mght  forward  un  the  2[lih  uU.  nbout 
10,000  men,  placed  SUOO  in  poaitiou  \i\iaT\  tome  steep  and  rocky  hdls, 
iibrnit  n  mile  iVmm  the  rity  wnlls,  and  had  StRK)  giinrdiii^  a  [>(v8B  and 
nmda  lemling  tn  th^iMr  camp.  I  immedialely  nioTed  out  w]th  150*.)  men 
of  alS  arms.  Our  troopa  curried  nil  their  poBitions  in  the  nioet  gallant 
Btyle ;  I  never  aaw  tinylhinp;  so  fine.  The  bravery  of  our  men  was  euch 
that  in  BBcendini^  the  hills  there  was  not  a  momeut'e  uaiise — to  which, 
and  a  liUi*'  management,  I  altribute  our  trilling  lues.  The  Affghana, 
SB  I  have  often  told  yuu,  cuiiiiol  stand  before  the  iJcttgal  Sepoys,  who, 
properly  niimagcd,  are  I  he  tineal  auhliere  in  the  workl,  Our  loss,  coii' 
sidtring  the  heavy  fire,  was  eertainly  very  IriHing.  I  have  remarked 
that  the  .iffghnns  always  fire  high.  I  am  r[uite  well,  (jive  >in  old 
oian'a  ihnnkB  to  Mrs.  Hume  for  her  kiiidneGa  to  dear  Leiitla.  1  am 
very  tired. 

'  Youra  ever, 

'  W.  NOTT. 
*P.S. — I  received  an  nnli-r  from  t1ie  Supreme  Government  monllis 
ago  to  fall  back  ;  I  did  nntdnso,  nnd  Inid  hold  of  an  "•/'"  in  ihelHler  iiB 
my  eicuac  ;  hot  iiott,  -what  now?  Wtit,  never  mind,  mtirdcr  ttiII  out. 
The  keen  wind  blowing  over  ihin  Ideacbed  hones  of  our  cumradi?*,  n<tv 
in  heapa  on  the  rng^ed  Affghan  mciuntairiB,  will  whistle  the  imhecilily 
of  some  high  fimctionariea  over  Asia ;  and  the  thouannd  petty  Rtates 
(h)it  difl  tremble  even  at  the  noble  lion's  breathing,  will  m  future  crow 
in  derision  if  he  attempt  to  roar.  And  now,  just  like  Eni^li^hmen, 
the  cry  «,  "  Sepoys  cannot  atnncl  AITtihans."  Not  aCnnd  AtFj^hans,  in- 
deed I  One  ihonsimd  Sepoys,  projierly  manaised,  will  tilways  beftt  ten 
thousand  AtT^hans.     \  fenw  them  do  this  on  the  29th.' 

General  Nctt's  rpprcsentaliorjs  were  now  at  lust  to  Ikja'c  their 
ilue  effect  at  hetid- (quarters.  In  ihf  beginninj;  of  .July  Lnrd  KI' 
lenbufougSi  assented  ti>  his  long^-urged  propoSiil  for  an  advance 
on  the  srene  of  our  disastrous  liuinslialinn.  The  assent  wnsj  bow- 
ever,  so  piprcssetl  as  to  have  occaaioneil  a  controversy,  im  wliich 
our  readers  would  willi«|;Iy  bavo  the  opinion  of  Captain  Neil]  ;— 

'  The  eravcn  portion  of  the  press  of  India  bad  Ion};  been  urging  the 
policy  mnd  propriety  of  withdrawing  our  armiea  from  Affghuniman  ;  it« 
columns  tccnieJ  with  letters,  purporting  to  be  from  offiterB  of  our  di- 
vision, proclaiming  the  foid  fulseliood  thftt  our  army  desired  to  return 
miavenyed.  For  the  bonnwr  of  the  ctoih  it  is  to  be  hoped  thut  thow 
li-tters  acvKT  were  wrilten  by  yfFicers  ;  from  whomswever  ihey  emainiled, 
they  Were  the  productioos  of  heartu  in  which  the  fluirit  of  u  soldier 
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had  never  exissteil ;  and  tlkC  general  entimiiasm  witii  whicb  the  iirospecl 
of  our  ailvaijce  on  Cabool  waa  haUed,  gave  the  lie  to  tbcdaBLurtllj  asaer- 
tiona  they  conlainet]. 

*  Our  galknl  chief  had  "  not  coHlvmphtied  falling  bairk  ;"  he  huil 
aucceedeil  by  liis  reprcsentntiniis  tn  Guvcnimei.it  in  pruviiig  that  all  thiil 
waa  requiteil  to  enable  him  ta  arlvancc,  aiiJ  atrike  the  yrand  Mow,  for 
the  honour  of  "  dear  Old  Eiigluiid,"  waa  carriage;  that  he  had  now 
procured  ;  and  die  Biitiction  of  Government  to  his  forward  movemeut 
luul  Ucii  ohlahud.  "  i  defy  any  ram\  if  Nutt  had  foiled  in  his  ad- 
vance, to  attribute  fthy  hlanie  to  Lord  Ellenbgrough  ;  and,  if  na  blame 
could  rtttnch  W  him  lU  fnilure,  snrqly  no  merit  should  accrue  to  him 
fioni  Biicccss."  Such  is  the  sjMjciouB  argimicnt  fyrmed  fur  this  event. 
Bui  woulti  such  reasoBitig  have  been  adopted  or  fidmittcd,  hail  failure, 
inatead  of  succCM,  attended  the  operatioiiB  of  Oenerat  NoU?' — NeiH, 
J).  315. 

The  question  as  to  which  we  hare  tjtldtnd  Capt.  Neill'i  deci- 
sion is,  hnwevKr,  one  on  which  our  readers  are  entitled  to  decide 
for  themsptves.  We  consider  it  as  our  duty  to  plnce  here  the 
letter  w!iicli  paTc  Nfitt  permission  to  march  on  Cdboolj,  nltd  the 
Generar$  answer  : — 

*  TTie  Governor- General  nf  Iiirfia  to  Major- Gctteral  /Vort. 

'Allahabad,  Jalff  4,  1842. 
'  GeiiRRAr,, — You  will  linve  Ifiariit  from  Mr,  Miiddock's  letters  of  the 
13lh  Mny  Eitid  lat  wf  June,  that  it  was  not  eipdcted  that  your  raovcin^nt 
towards  Ihc  Inclua  could  he  made  till  October,  regard  being  hud  to  the 
heidth  tad  efticieticy  of  your  army. 

*  Vuu  appear  to  have  been  able  Co  give  a  aufficieut  equipment  to  the 
fi»ree  you  recently  despatched  toKhriaut-i-Ghilzie^uutlerColoHelWymer; 
and,  since  hia  return,  50U  will  have  receivetl,  iia  I  infer  from  a  private 
letter  addresaed  by  Major  Outran)  to  Captain  Uurand,  ray  private  secre- 
tary, B  further  supply  of  3000  camels. 

'  I  have  now,  thereforet  reawn  in  suppose,  fur  the  first  time,  that  yoit 
hn?e  the  means  of  moving  a  very  large  proportion  of  yonr  army,  with 
ample  e(|iiipment  for  any  service. 

'  Tiiere  hne  been  no  deCciency  of  pTOvisionA  at  CAndahar  at  any  Ifme ; 
and  immediately  after  the  harvest  you  will  have  an  abundant  supply. 

'  NoiliJDg  has  occuiTfd  to  induce  me  to  change  my  first  opiniou,  that 
the  meaBure  commanded  by  cunaiderationa  at  political  and  military 
prudence,  is  to  bring  hack  the  armies  now  in  AH'^hanintan,  at  the  earlieiit 
period  tit  which  their  retirement  can  he  etTeclcd,  cnnsisiendy  with  the 
health  and  efTicicncy  of  the  troopa,  into  poaitioiia  wherein  they  may  have 
enRV  and  certain  communication  with  India;  and  to  thie  extent  the  in- 
BtructiuaB  vou  have  received  remain  unaltered.  But  the  imprirved  pusi- 
tion  of  your  army,  with  aufQcient  means  of  carriage  for  ae  large  a  force 
AS  it  is  necessary  to  move  in  Afghanistan,  induces  me  now  to  leave  to 
your  option  the  !inc  hy  which  you  ahaji  withdraw  yourlroo[ia  from  that 
country. 

'  I  must 
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*  I  Tnii£t  flctiTf,  however,  ihnt  in  fArtntug  ymir  dcdoinn  upon  tliis 
most  important  queBtiou,  ytat  will  ^lUnd  to  the  followitig  confilder- 
iitione  :■ — 

'  In  the  direclinn  ftf  Qiirltnh  nnd  Sitkl^tir  (licrt  i«  no  tnfjny  (aojijwbc 
you:  nt  each  jilnce  occi)|)ictl  liy  detBchineiits  ynii  will  linei  prtivieiuns ; 
jind  prolmWy,  us  \ou  dcsrentl  the  peisFCB,  van  will  have  iticrt-'sscd  mcnjis 
iif  carrijiRe.  The  opcrsilioci  is  one  admitting  of  no  doubt  as  to  its  suc- 
cess. 

'  If  ToU  deiettnine  upon  moving  on  Ghilzrct,  Cabool,  and  Jelln- 
ffiliad,  you  ■will  require,  fof  the  tninspflrt  of  proviBions,  a  much  larger 
iiiTionnt  uf  cnrriage;  and  yoiiwill  be  prActicaliv  without  cfimTnunienlioTis 
from  the  limcofyouf  leaving  Cundahar.  Dc^jcndcnt  entirely  upon  thfi 
<!uuragc  of  your  artnv,  and  tipon  your  own  nhiliiy  in  directing  it,  I 
should  not  have  any  doubt  na  to  the  euccesi  of  the  opcrfttion ;  hot  whc- 
llicr  you  will  l>e  able  to  obtain  provisiona  for  your  troops  during  the 
iihole  miireli,  nnd  forH|[e  for  your  animala^  may  be  a  mutter  of  reHsoiiaUe 
iluubl.      Yi-L  ilpon  thiiH  your  huCcPsS  will  turn. 

'  You  muHt  remember  that  il  waa  not  the  HUperior  courage  of  the 
AfTLrhana,  hut  want,  And  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  which  led  to  the 
desiruclio]!  of  the  army  at  Gahool ;  and  you  imist  feel  as  1  do,  thftt  llie 
h«8  of  tmoiher  army,  from  whatever  cnuec  il  might  ariae,  might  be  fatal 
to  oiir  Govcmmctit  in  India. 

'  1  do  not  itndervahie  the  aid  wliich  out  Government  in  India  would 
receive  from  the  eucceuful  execution  by  your  army  of  a  march  throuph 
GhuznCE!  and  Cftbooli,  over  the  Bceuca  of  out  late  di«aBleti.  I  know  nil 
ihe  effect  which  it  would  have  upon  the  minds  of  our  aoldierB,  of  our 
[iljitp,  of  our  enemies  in  Asia,  and,  of  our  countrymen,  nnd  of  all  foreign 
niitioiiB  in  Europe.  It  is  an  object  of  just  ambition,  -which  no  one  more 
than  myself  would  Tcjoice  to  see  effected  ;  but  1  see  that  failure  in  llic 
jittcmpt'is  certain  and  irretrievable  ruin  ;  and  I  would  endeavour  to  in- 
spire you  with  the  necessary  caution,  and  make  yon  feel  that,  greitt  ns 
arc  the  nhjects  lo  he  obtained  by  ■shcci-sb,  the  risk  is  great  also. 

*  If  you  determine  upon  moving  by  Ghuzuce,  and  entirely  give  up 
your  commuuirations  by  Queltah,  I  should  euggeet  that  you  should  take 
with  you  only  the  most  elTicient  troops  and  men  you  have,  securing  the 
retreat  of  the  remuinder  ii[inn  Killa-Abdoolla  and  Qiipltnh. 

'  You  will,  in  such  case,  consider  it  lo  be  entirely  a  question  lo  he 
decided  by  yourself,  according  lo  cfrcumEianccB,  whether  you  shnll  de- 
ftroy  or  not  the  forlificalions  of  Cnndnhar ;  but  before  you  set  out  upon 
ynnr  advenlurouB  march,  do  rot  fail  to  make  the  retirement  of  the  force 
you  leave  behind  you  perfectly  eecurc,  and  give  such  instructions  uit 
you  dei-m  neccesary  for  the  ultimate  retirement  of  the  troops  in  Scinde, 
upon  Sukkur. 

'  Yuu  win  recollect  (hut  what  ycu  will  have  lo  make  is  a  succeEEfid 
march  ;  that  ihat  ronreh  must  not  be  delayed  l»y  uny  liBxardoiis  opera- 
lions  sii^nat  Ghuznee  or  Cahool ;  that  you  should  CBrefmily  calculate 
the  time  re(|uired  to  enahle  you  to  reach  Jellalabnd  in  the  first  -Beek  in 
Octoher,  so  as  to  fonn  ihe  rctir-guard  of  M njor-G rn em!  PoIIoek'B  rimy. 
|r  you  ehould  be  enabled  by  a  covp-dt'inuin  to  get  pofEeeEioii  of  Ghua- 
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nee  nnd  Cwliool,  you  will  net  bb  vou  ace  fil,  and  leave  dcciiiivc  proofs  of 
llie  pcncr  of  Itic  Brilisih  arniy,  witlioiit  imjueachinij  ils  hiimanily.  Ymi 
tt  ill  liring  awny  frum  the  tomb  of  M»hmootl  of  Glinznce,  his  cluli,  wliii-li 
liangH  ovm  it ;  and  you  will  'bring  Hwayllicg&tcs  of  lits  ttmili,  Mliirit  arc 
tlic  gates  of  ihe  Temple  of  Somnaut.  Tliese  will  he  the  JubI  tr»phi«8  of 
yyursuccWRfu]  ninrch. 

*  You  will  notfsil  to  disguise  your  intentioiiof  moving,  and  to  acqunint 
Major -General  rollock  wiih  ynur  plane,  as  poon  «.»  yo"  !mve  fornncd 
lliem.  A  copy  of  this  letter  nil!  be  forwarded  to  Mnjor-Generid  Pol- 
lock to-day ;  and  he  will  be  instructed,  liy  n  forward  n1ovcmell^  to  faci- 
EitHlc  your  a.dvance;  but  he  will  proliahlv  not  deem  it  nc»:c»Enry  to 
ninvc  any  troops  nctiially  (o  Cnhool>  where  yowr  force  will  be  nmply 
eudicient  to  beat  nny  thing  the  Affghnua  can  oppose  to  it.  The  opera!  iotif, 
however,  of  the  two  iinnicB  mwat  be  combined  iijion  Ibfir  npjjroach,  *fi 
Hs  to  efTcct,  with  the  least  posEiblc  loee,  the  occui'ntion  of  C'aboul,  niid 
^cc|>  (tficn  the  communic&lions  l>etweeii  Caboul  find  Peahawur, 

'  One  apprehension  v\io\\  njy  mind  is,  tb«l  in  the  event  of  your  decid- 
ing upon  moviTig  on  JellttlBbad,  by  Ghu^nee  and  Cnbool,  the  acruniu- 
liition  nf  go  great  n  force  as  t]iat  of  your  nrmy,  combined  with  Mnjor' 
General  Pollock'»,in  the  narrow  vftllcy  oftlieCabool  river, may  proilutc 
mftterlfti  (iiiricnltics  in  the  matter  of  provieiona  and  fomf^e ;  but  every 
effort  will  be  made  from  India  lodimiuiBli  that  dtfiiculty,  uhould  you 
adopt  that  line  of  retirement. 

*  Thia  letter  rcmnina  abHolutcIy  eeeret. 

'  I  hgve,  5:c., 

Major- Gtmeral  Nott  to  the  Governor- General  of  India. 

'  Cnndakar,  July  gff,  1S42. 

*  Mt  IjOrd, — Havfng  well  considered  the  subject  of  your  LordEhiji'a 
letter  of  the  4lh  inetant ;  (mviiig  looked  at  the  difficulties  in  every  point 
of  view,  and  reflected  on  the  advantages  which  would  elteud  a  BueccBarul 
nrcoTn]ilishinentof  Euch  a  move,  and  the  moral  inHueiicc  it  would  have 
throughout  Asia  ;  I  have  come  to  a  determination  to  retire  a  portion  of 
the  army  under  my  command,,  viA  Ghuznce  and  Cahool.  I  thall  tekc 
with  me  not  a  Ifirgc,  hiit  a  coiiJpftct  and  well-tried  force,  on  which  I  can 
rely,  Your  Irftrdahip  may  rest  asBnrtd  that  all  priidcncc  and  every 
militnry  piceaulion  shall  be  observtd  :  there  shall  be  no  unncceBpfiry 
risk;  and  if  expedient,  I  Tv^ill  wimV  Ghuznee,  and  even  Cnhool.  Hiit 
if  an  opportunity  ehould  offer,  I  will  endeavour  to  etrike  a  dcciBiTebltiw 
fnr  the  honour  of  onr  armB. 

'  The  greatest  dithculty  T  nm  lil<ely  io  experience  will  be  the  want  of 
forage  in  the  neifirhbourhood  of  Cabool,  and  thence  to  Jellalabad.,  in  coa- 
lequence  of  the  large  bodies  of  horse  which  have  so  longconeunicd.  and 
still  continue  to  conaume  it.  I  ihcrefoic  ho]ie  tliiit  nieasureK  will  be 
taken  to  have  &up]d]ee  of  furagc  and  a  few  {:i>mf(Frts  for  the  £uio[ieD» 
troops  stared  at  Jcllaliibad,  which  place  T  shall  endeavour  to  regulate 
my  march  po  as  In  reach  in  the  first  week  of  October. 

*  1  have  commenced  arrangements  for  the  rcmntniler  of  the  force 
retmn^  upon  Sukfcur,  under  the  comniaiid  of  Mnjor-GenerBlEngliind, 
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who  will  receiTC  Ihe  neceseaiy  liistructwiie  for  his  ^idunce  in  with- 
(Iriiwiiit;  tUc  troopB  from  Caudahar  and  the  different  posts  between  this 
and  Shikiiqiorc. 

'  1  um  most  anxious,  utitwUhBt^milinig  the  conduct  of  the  ACTghan 
cliiufa,  ihaC  our  army  should  leave  a  ckcp  impression  on  the  jiuople  uf 
this  couDtry,  of  our  character  fur  furhcumni^e  iinil  humanity. 

*  All  our  guuB,  also  six  hmss  piitces  belunging  to  the  lute  Shuh 
SoDJuh-iioi-Molk.  shall  he  tiikeu  to  Sukkiu.  All  unsernceable  urticlea 
«ot  -wortli  the  ciirriagt  wiJil  be  deetmyeil. 

'  Uaviug  now  ncquniTii^d  your  Lonlahiii  with  tnj  determination,  I  shall 
not  fail  to  keep  your  Lordihip  cnuBtautly  informed  of  my  proceedings. 

*  I  have,  &c. 

■W.MOTT.' 

Mr.  Thornton  (vol.  vi.  p.  36S),  after  quoting  the  most  iDijxtr- 
lant  passnges  of  llipse  two  letters,  proceetlB  thus; — '  Lord  Ellen- 
bnrouwh,  writing  to  General  Pollock  a  few  days  aflerwarils,  wlieO, 
113  bis  Lordship  stated,  he  expected  Genpral  Nott  wiis  in  possession 
of  bis  letter  *jf  the  4tL,  says,  Mif  e-cj>ectatr'on  is  that  General  Nott 
u-i/IJ'ccl  himseff  sir^cr.ent(j/  sironff,  and  be  str^cietitii/  provided  with 
carriage,  to  march  upon  Ghiiznee  and  CabooL  Believing,  therefore, 
that  Nutt  Was  suflicieotly  strong  to  take  this  step,  the  Governor - 
General  liad  notwithstanding  used  language  calculated  to  make 
the  cominander  doubt  its  success ;  and  whicb^  if  addressed  to  many 
men,  wonld  certainly  have  led  to  its  aSandonraent.*  This  is  one 
of  the  few  occasions  on  which  we  are  forced  to  impute  sophistry  ta 
Mr.  Thornton:  be  desires  here  to  impute  to  Lord  Ellenborough  a 
bit  of  double -dealing  ;  we  see  not  the  shadow  of  ;i  reason  for  suck 
an  imputation.  Lord  Ellenborough  knew  well  that  during  six 
months  Nott  bad  been  constantly  urging  the  march  from  Catida- 
bar  on  Ghuznee  and  Cabool— that  he  had  from  December  to  June 
held  precisely  the  same  language — /  have  perfect  conJidetJce  in  mi/ 
army  ;  only  help  me  to  the  nccessarif  camels,  and  the  moment  the  har- 
vest is  over  lam  7-eady  and  eager  for  the  march.  Lonl  Ellen- 
borough  bad  been,  ever  since  he  rcacheil'lbe  LJpper  Provinces,  ex- 
erting all  his  powers  to  supply  Nott  with  sufficient  means  of  car- 
riage— he  knew  thfil  Nott  mustnow,  by  the  firstdaysof  July,  bein 
possession  of  those  means^ — and  he  knew  that  the  Candahar  harvest 
would  soon  be  over.  He  knew  his  man,  too,  by  this  time  thoroughly. 
He  no  more  doubted  that  now  Notts  conditions  were  fulfilled, 
Nott  would  stick  to  and  execute  his  purpose,  than  that  Pollock 
would  he  delight-ed  to  co-operate  with  Nott.  The  Governor- 
General,  in  writing  to  Noll  on  ihc  9ih,  dwelt  on  the  difficuliies 
Nott  would  have  to  encounter  in  a  march  on  Cabool,  not  with 
the  remotest  idea  of  diverting  Nott  from  that  march,  but  simply 
because  be  thought  it  was  much  more  likely  that  Noll  should 
march  in  spile  of  some   deficiencies  in  his  equipment  (such  as 
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migtt  Bill!  after  ali  exist)  tlian  that  Nott  slioulti  pause  wilU 
the  Govcrnrtr.  General's  permissum,  howevev  cautiously  worded, 
onre  in  his  bands.  Perhaps  Lord  EllcnlinroiiglL  needed  not  lo 
hare  harbnurcrcl  anv  dimbt  of  Nott's  pnidetirean}'  more  ihiin  of  Lts 
enterprise;  but  ussuredly  he  neither  wrote  ihiit  letter  with  any 
apprehension  that  Nott  Wimld  avail  himself  of  it  to  shelter  re-' I 
tractalion,  lior  wilh  nay  sh;ihhy  an-ili-e  jnmsr^'v  ihnt,  in  cas-o  NottJ 
inarchc-d  and  failc-d,  the  Ictle-r  of  the  4th  of  ,Tidy  wimUl  sUcItsr  ih^  j 
Governor-Generiil  fmm  all  blame  in  that  Failure. 

Though  the  force,  at  the  head  nf  which  Nalt  wished  to  stnrt, 
conslslRilof  at  most  tJOOO  sukliers,   sucK  ivcrc  the  necessities  of 
such  an  ex]iedition  in  such  a  country,  that  he;  rGCjuired  to  have  a' 
retinue  of  full  lOjOOOcamels,  besides  other  heasis  of  burthen.     He 
now  hail  the  rerjuired  supply.      lie  answcrsd,  therefore,  the  per-' 
missive  despatch  on  the  2Glh  of  Jaly — the  day  that  it  reacheil 
him— and  on  the  8lh  of  August,  while  General  England  moved 
towards  Quettah  with  the  troops  Uiat  Nolt  did  not  consider  it  nc-  j 
cpssary  to  lake  wilU  himself,  the  latter  finally  broke  up  from  hisj 
cantonmenta  and  began  what  Neill  may  well  call  '  the  illustrious 
march  ! ' 

The  languag^e  of  the  Governor- General  had  not  overstated  its 
difficulties  or  its  dangers ;  and  the  skill  and  energy  on  whieh  he 
at  iast  was  coiilent  to  rely  proved  adequate  for  the  trying  occa- 
sion.     We  have  said  that  We  should  leave  thedelail  to  the  graphic 
pa^ee  of  Nedl  uod  the  General's  own.  despalcbes.     Were  wo  am- 
bitious of  atteimpting  a  sitmmaryj  wc  might  well  bo  checked  hy.\ 
rcperusifi^,  as  we  have  just  done,  the  speeches  of  the  Cliairmaq 
»nd  other  leading  uicn  of  the  India  Company,  when  the  Court  of] 
Directors  were  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to  mark  theiitj 
sense  of  General  Nott's  unsurpassed  merits  by  the  g^iant  of  a  lif^ 
pension  of  1000/.  per  annum.     On  that  day  Mr.  Shepherd,  Sit| 
Henry  Willock,  and  Mr,  Weeding',  reviewed  and  put  together  Lho' 
whole  series  of  his  military  and  Civil  services,  wilh  a  fulness  and 
an  effect  worthy  of  their  animating  subject.     The  march  was  au 
uninterrupted  series  nf  success  ;   but  the  success  was  achieved  byi 
as  consummate  ]naua|reuic>nl  and,  at  many  a  step,  as  indoinilable 
gallantry  as  ever  illustrated  the  pag'e  of  our  Indian  history. 

The  g'rand  reception  at  Ferozepore  and  the  subseqU'Ciit  fes- 
tivals of  Agra,  with  all  the  honours  showered  on  Nott  and  his 
companions,  fill  a  lively  page  in  tbfe  record  of  Captain  Neill.  We 
sh^ll  only  quote  a  short  note  of  the  General  to  hi&  children  ; — 

*■  Affra,  March  1*7,  IS43. 
'  My  CEAit  Children,' — I  am  still  detaitied  1ut«.     Pullixrk  arrived 
ycBterday,   hut   the   grand  preparatians   have  not  yet  heen  ccmijileted- 
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IIowcTeri  Itie  ceMmony  is  lo  tnke  p!nce  ot  Eunripe  on  MonHaVi '"  'lie 
palace  of  the  fort  of  Agrn.  Then  »c  nre  lo  hnvc  n  lireakfuBt ;  in  the 
evening  n  dinner;  tiifn  a  ball  siiid  mipjicr;  mid  so  Ihis  gorgeoun  affair 
is  to  end.  All  wry  fine  and  delightful  fur  (he  mere  ajiccldlnrB,  but  nui 
eo  very  jilcnsani  ftir  the  actors,  capecta.lly  for  a  mcideel  fallow  like  me,  I 
hnvc  a  cold  this,  momint;,  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  I  go  four  miles  every 
day  lo  dine  with  Ijord  Ellcuhorough,  and  have  to  return  at  night  after 
sitting  in  a  hot  room-  J3ut  ivhat  can  ]  do?  He  ie  so  kincl„  and  iTcnts 
me  with  eo  much  warm  friendBhip,  that  I  cannot  deny  him  any  rccjuei^t 
lie  makes.  I  have  much  to  tell  you  when  we  meet  ahotil  this  noble 
gentleman.* 

His  Lordship  conclutledtlicse  rcjtiiirinEsbjnnininRtin;^  Genpral 
Noll  io  he  Ke^id^nt  at  the  Cciurt  of  Outlc  ;  and  \vC  miist  cop^  liis 
fiucwell  to  Ills  army; — 

*  MRJuT-Gcncral  NoCt  cannot  leave  the  Cnndahar  force  without  rc- 
Hiniiiif,'  hia  beet  thanks  to  the  officers  and  men  conipoeiug  ir,  for  the 
a«eistancc  he  haa  Cimetantly  received  from  them,  which  eunhled  him 
upon  all  nccanions  to  uphold  tlie  honour  of  uur  country  and  the  ri)- 
jiuintion  of  Britifth  nrmn. 

'  It  IB  with  feelinps  of  deep  regret  and  ntlmiration  thnt  ihe  Mnjur- 
Gencral  now  bida  farewell  to  hie  brave  and  giallaiit  comrades  of  the 
Candahar  army. ' 

With  the  announcement  of  tSieEe  Imrd-won  tionniirs,  somo 
drops  of  the  bitter  (■Ifmcnl  were  mingled.  Ilnrdlv  hnd  llir 
vitidieators  of  the  national  fiiiot%  the  saviours  of  the  Indian 
empire,  renossed  the  Indus,  before  certain  conductors  of  the 
press  liegan  once  more  lo  fill  ibeir  columns  with  nrnli^naiir 
liiiel!,  under  the  impudent  disgui&e  of  'Letters  from  Officers," 
and  the  like,  nbich  bcincr  trnnslaled  into  the  various  native 
dinlects,  nnd  grpedily  cirrulated  by  all  the  inlernal  enemies  of  our 
fidminislralion,  seeined  lo  be  prifdorinp  an  effect  soseriouslh.it 
Lord  EllenborouEli  judped  it  riplit  to  counternci  Ibe  poison  by 
the  direclesl  nntidole.  By  bis  Lordship's  command,  iberrfoTC, 
the  implied  or  insinuated  charg^es  were  reduced  to  ihe  sLnpe  of 
!i  aeries  of  rjueslionsj  nnd  the  victorious  lenders  were  invited  In 
answer  these,  each  in  his  own  manner.  'I'lie  indig:nation  willi 
which  General  Nott  set  :ibout  such  a  task  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived ;  indeed  it  flashes  out  in  mery  sentence  of  bis  reply ; — 

*  Luchnow,  AffTil  A.  IS'IS. 

'  Sir, — ^I  have  lhe  honour  to  acl(nowled&:e  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
cttlbng  upon  me,  by  directione  of  lhe  Rislil  Hon,  lhe  Governor -General 
of  Iiidfe,  to  report  upon  certain  excesses  eaid  to  have  l^en  cdtnmiitcd 
by  the  Biitisb  troops  in  retiring  from  AffphanislDn.  I  will  eontine  my 
remailiE  to  that  veteran,  and  iiichlY-diECi]ilined  army  which  I  \mA  the 
bonoiir  to  comniBiid  for  eo  loni^  a  ptriid,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  my 
iiallant  comrade,  Sir  Geoige  PoIIocJl,  G.C^p,,  lo  Ocfeud  lii«  litmyur  uf 
llic  troops  he  cotnmancFcd^ 
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'  1.  I  um  cuUctt  upon  to  stute  *'  ujiun  what  privuTe  prujicrty,  and 
upon  ivliat  jirtvaic  Iiuildings,  injury  was  intlicteJ  by  my  orders,  or  iiiuler 
my  toleruLiun,  at  Gliaznee."     1  uiiawtr,  hijoh  none. 

*  2.  I  am  deiiired  Co  alute  "  wlietJicr  uiiresiBCing  iiiJividuala  were  tlc- 
Btroyed  in  cold  blood,  for  mere  veugeance,  or  wlietliCr  women  were 
either  violateil  or  munlered  for  llieir  omameTits  ?*'  I  will  eiiJcavour  tv> 
tuppreBB  my  segin  and  indiifimCion  while  I  sUurlly  reply  to  ctkt»  charge^ 
or  sUApiciui),  ur  whatever  it  niny  he  culled  by  the  pcmons  frotii  whom  it 
pnmnated.  And  thie  is  the  return  made  by  the  pc^J^>le  ul' Eiiglaiulf  or 
rtiLlier  [  would  believe  by  a  few  iiidividuuls,  to  line  gulhiut  Caudiihiir 
Jinny — that  army  which  woa  f(>r  so  loiii^  u  time  ncglcctedj  but  wlucli 
lU'vcrthclcsa  nohiy  upbeld  uur  national  hcjikour]  and  diiriuji;  ii  period  nf 
fuur  years  acted  witb  the  greatest  forbearance  and  humanity  lo  the 
penple  of  Affglianistan  ! 

'  GkuziiPe. — Colonel  Pulmer,  at  the  head  of  a  brave  garrison,  bhf- 
rcndcred  Cihiizuee  to  varioua  tribes  of  Alfghana.  The  city  was  occu- 
pied by  tlieae  people  for  months  ;  it  wna  evacuated  by  the  enemy  mi  the 
arrival  uf  the  army  under  my  command.  On  its  being  entered  by  the 
BriCiEh  troo^kg,  it  wua  found  that  not  a  single  person  was  in  llic  city — 
neither  mnn^  nor  wo'nian,  nor  cliild.  There  waa  no  property,  and  I  do 
nut  believe  there  was  u  houae  left  coniplelely  standing  in  the  town  ;  the 
whole  hod  been  unrotifed  and  destroyed  by  the  contending  AtTifliuna,  for 
tlie  sake  uf  tlie  Limber,  &o.  I  hare  said  tlicrc  were  no  inhaliiianta  in 
Ghuznee,  and  therefore  "uur^KiGting  ijidj^idua):!.  "  could  not  have  been 
destroyed  in  cold  blood ;  women  could  not  have  been '*  murdered  and 
violated  for  their  ornameniB."  These,  I  boldly  say,  are  groKS  and  vil- 
luinnus  fulaehoods,  wlionisucvcr  they  emanate  front. 

'  1  ordered  the  furtific-atior.s  ftnd  citadel  of  Ghuznee  lo  be  destroyed ; 
it  had  been  the  scene  uf  treachery,  mutilatiooj  turlure,  etarvation,  and 
cruel  murder  to  our  unresisting  and  imprisoned  countrymen.  Look  at 
the  contruBt;  see  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Briciah  soldier;  and  arc 
calumny  nud  gross  falsehood  to  rob  liiui  of  the  honour?  They  shall 
nut,  while  I  have  life  to  defend  hii  fame. 

'  ^oFUr-^Tlie  extensive  village  or  town  of  Rosa  is  situate  about  two 
miles  from  Ghuznee,  and  la  lovely  to  behold.  When  thia  city  was  taken 
by  the  force  under  my  command,  Roga  waa  full  of  inhabitants,  men, 
wonkcn,  and  children:  my  troops  were  cncaiu^ied  cIokc  to  its  walls:  iia 
gardens  and  its  houses  were  full  of  property,  it:!  burns  and  furrn-yanh 
were  well  etoied,  its  orcbarda  ivere  Waded  with  fruit,  its  vineyurda  bent 
beneath  a  rich  and  ripe  viutage ;  the  property  taken  from  our  murdered 
auldicriof  the  Ghuznee  garrison  was  seen  piled  in  its  dwellings.  Were 
not  these  teniptictg  objects  to  the  euldicr  who  had  uiiderE^rune  four  ycfira 
of  fatigue  and  privation  ?  Some  of  tbcae  soidicrsi  had  teen,  and  all  had 
liEord  of,  ihe  Ireachcroua  murder  of  their  relaliona  and  comrade*  by 
these  very  people;  but  why  should  I  enlarge?  Four  days  the  vicioTious 
Candiibar  army  rgninincd  encamped  close  to  thia  Village,  with  all  thesx! 
temptaliooa  before  it,  and  at  ita  mercy;  but  not  a  particle  of  »iiydiin^ 
was.  takcti  from  the  Affghnu  :  the  fruit  brought  fur  sule  w&s  paid  for  at  a 
Cftte  far  above  its  value;  no  Eiiau,  uo  living  tliing,  wua  injured.     Much 
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foore  I  cnuM  eay ;  but  to  raucli  for  the  noble  Brilieli  soldier,  for  Ghuzn«> 
Htiil  for  the  beaiitifu!,  rich,  find  templing  lown  cff  Robb. 

*  I  did  nut  cummand  nL  Ciiboyl.     I  iJicl  not  iiiterfcTe  in  ke  concerna. 

I  never  whb  in  its  bazars.  My  division  waa  eiicain|)ecl  at  a  distance, 
with  the  excepiion  of  one  regiment,  iiguinal  m  tiich  c/irpa  !  never  received 

II  complaint.  My  division  wax  not  In  Cahoul  after  Sir  George  Polliick's 
troups  li'ft;  Gentiral  Ptdiock'B  army  and  my  troops  marched  the  same 
diiv.  No  mnn  under  my  comniiind  was  ever  detected  in  plundering 
without  being  immediately  punifihed.  How  am  I  to  have  patience  to 
reply  to  '*  Whether  Affghans  were  pcrmiHcd  to  be  wantonly  treated  or 
innrdered  V'  la  tliia  a  proper  questinn  to  put  (o  u  Briiish  general 
(ifljcer,  whn  hna  ever  had  the  honour  uf  his  country  upjicrTnoBt  in  hia 
mind,  and  deeply  imprcased  ujioii  his  heart''  "Permitted!"  indeed. 
Is  it  supposed  that  1  nin  void  of  religion — that  I  am  ignornni  of  whfit  in 
due  to  that  God  wlioni  I  have  worshipped  from  my  childhood*  Am  1 
thna  to  Kave  my  feeling*  outraged  hecnuac  a  few  peo]de  iti  India  and  in 
England  have  Benl  forth  villainoua  fidaehoods  lo  the  -woTld  ?  I  have 
confined  jny  reply  dtr  the  prceent  as  much  iia  ponaiblc  to  the  queatione  In 
yotir  letter-  I  will  only  further  say  that  never  did  an  army  march 
through  n  country  willi  less  maraudiuy  and  Il^bs  violence  than  that  which 
I  commanded. 

'  In  Lower  Afighanistan  I  put  down  rebellion,  and  q^uelled  all  resistance 
to  the  British  puwer  —  in  spite  of  the  fears  and  wcakiK-ssca  of  niy 
ftui>criiirfl.  By  mild  persuaflive  mcaaures  I  induced  the  whole  population 
to  return  to  the  cnllivation  of  their  lands,  anil  tu  live  in  pf  ai'e.  f  left. 
them  as  friends,  and  on  friendly  terms.  On  my  leaviiig  Candaliar  no 
tuau  vaa  icijuired  or  muleated ;  no  man  was  deprived  of  hia  properly ; 
and  my  soldien  aiLtt  the  citizens  were  eecn  emhrneing.  It  ia  on  record 
that  I  informed  the  Indian  covernnicnt  that  I  cnuM  liuld  the  country 
for  liny  time;  it  is  on  record  that  T  informed  Lord  Aucklaud,  as  far 
liack  as  December,  1S41,  that  IwuuUwiih  pcrmisBion  re-occiipy Caboul 
with  the  force  under  my  command:  there  was  ntithing  to  prevent  it  but 
thiit  unuerountublc  panic  which  prevailed  at  the  ecat  of  government. 
And  now  I  am  rewarded  liy  a  certain  set  of  ]ici>ple  in  England  taxing 
nic  with  tliul  which  would  be  diagracefnl  in  mc  aa  n  Tcli)^ioiia  man,  m 
an  honourable  gentleniun,  and  as  a  Uiitish  officer. 

*  1  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

'  W.  NoTT,  Majut'Oeneral. 
'  7h  Mnjor- General  J,  R.  Ltimln/, 
A  rljufant  -  Geiieral  of  ikn  A  rtii^J 

He  sftys  on  the  same  subject  in  b  letter  to  Ills  brother  of 
Alaj  Stb:— 

*  A  dreadful  puiiic  hud  aeized  every  man,  and  lur  atx  long  monUiB  tdl 

I  euuld  do  failed  Lu  make  them  act  aa  Kii^lishmtn  ou^lit  tu  du.  I  was 
Euxnetinicb  obliged  lo  bi:  severe  and  harth.  and  there  are  men  who  will 
nut  furuet  or  fjif^ive,  and  1  have,  tiicicfore,  l^etn  niisiepTC&viilcd  and 
nbubcd  in  the  |>ublic  pre^e.  If  there  is  anything  pialecwoilh)'  iu  baviiig 
nsacrted  the  honour   of  dear  old   England    in  AfT^bunislao,   aud   iu 
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TnaViEig  the  Briti^b  arms  aud  clmractcr  fearec!  &u(]  respected  througlioul 
central  Asia,  the  crnJit  is  mine,  and  uiJBe  alone:  and  history  will  ilo 
me  justice.  Had  I  not  rcniiiined  sternly  deterniEned,  there  wciuki  Imve 
been  no  udvuncc  oq  Ghuznee  trnd  Culioul,  and  we  should  liave  left 
Afigbanist^n  in  disgrace,  laughed  ut  by  llie  whole  world,  and  all  Indiii 
would  have  been  up  in  arms.  I  uag  uhliged  more  than  once  ta  tell 
even  my  own  officers  (Imt  I  would  save  their  honour  uud  Ihcii  Hvee  in 
spite  yf  themsdvea.  Our  eejioys  alwaj'a  acted  nobly,  mid  I  couLd  have 
done  nnything  with  them ;  and  »t  ihe  very  time  that  the  proes  iihnscd 
and  calumjiiatcil  tlicae  brave  men,  I  would  in  perfect  confidecii'e  have  led 
5000  aopaye  against  50,'XX)  Affghnus.  But  when  nnmnn^  our  own  ^OUH" 
Irymen  alt  wna  panic  and  infFituatiun,  from  ix)rd  AvckUnd  down  to  the 
drum-buy,  what  could  have  been  expected  but  disaster  and  disgrace  T 
When  I  endeavoured  to  upheld  ihc  honour  of  my  country  and  to  9Ui'C 
it  from  dingrace,  I  was  told — ninrk  this — it  is  un  ofBciiil  recurd— I  wiis 
toll),  "  Vuur  conduct  lm»  been  injudicious,  and  shows  thut  yuu  are  unlit 
for  any  commimd,"  ' 

It  is  })ni|)i'r  to  extract  in  this  place  the  concluding  senleaces 
of  Captain  Nelll's  Nnrralire  : — 

'A  writer  in  a  Review  Buma  up  aTi  article  on  Lord  Ellen  borough 'e 
adminifilnition  in  these  words: — "  To  lenve  behind  him  no  aionumcnt 
of  his  grciitiiesB  imt  it  few  capturtrtt  cannfm,  u  vulunie  of  proclumBtiuns, 
«fl(/  MM  inftniie  qauntit^  of yarti-cofottrtd  rihhoii,  is.  but  a  |io»rLiLhievc- 
meiit  after  nil  ;  and,  when  years  hence  we  inc|uirc  what  greftl  works 
are  [isaocialed  with  the  name  nf  Ellenliorgiigh,  we  ntay  point  tu  aJfUf 
iajstiuai  f^un-carriage,  a  new  roHJ  ta  Govemtnciit  Huuse,  u»»i  un  itw 
iiffiisc  number  of  /jalf-crowii  pieces pi-iideHt  from  inunltf  breastt  in  erertf 
liuil'ioo/n  in  the  am/itr^  I " 

'  We  live  iii  mi  ugc  v(  faction  ;  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the 
ncta  of  Lord  Ellcnborough's  adailnistrutLon  can  be  viewed  ctJmily  und 
dispik£sionuteEy :  but  when  the  veil  is  withdrawn,  whicli  is  now  ihruMn 
ftver  them  by  the  prejudice  or  bitter  iicrimnny  of  jmrty,  they  will  elicit 
that  iinivcTEHl  iidminitinn  which  Iheir  wisdom  and  beneficial  results  eo 
justly  merit ;  and  Lord  El  leu  borough,  tite  Tfifertpralor  of  fwiiir,  will 
he  cUised  amon^  those  diEttuguiahed  men  whose  names  are  inseparably 
aBBociated  with  the  glory  uf  our  Eastern  Empire.' — p.  317. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  fur  the  sequel  o(  General  Noll's 
pprsonal  histoTV-  The  suchlen  release  "f  a  Dlan  of  the  energetic 
temjieramcnt  from,  a  situation  involving  the  continual  ex<nji?ment 
of  ur^rcnt  duties  nml  hi^h  responsibililics,  is  always  a  buztirtl^nis 
pjcpeTimcnt.  The  Oencral  hatl  pnmpresscd  into  four  years  lb<; 
toils  npd  the  anxiciti^es  that  would  liav«  been  more  lijnn  sufH- 
cifnt  for  a  lonj^pr  spare  in  the  life  of  a  younf^er  man.  In  the  first 
huoyancy  nf  his  gralitipd  feelings  be  fancied  bitnself  youn^  again, 
and  ho  re-married  :  a  step  wliich  may  perhaps  starllc  the  younger 
reiiiliTB  of  some  ofthpprpfcditig'  letters,  but  diil  iiui  surprise  those 
wh<j,  ill  daily  intercourse,  Latl  measured  the  nature  of  the  mail,  the 
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I  ready  warmth  of  his  afTcclions,  and  that  vivid  imag-inaliinii  whJcli, 
Bis  our  readers  have  seen,  animates  his  uiilabiturcd  style.  With 
*new  dicains  of  happiness  be  sat  duwn  at  Lucknovv;  but  ibc 
[illusions  snun  began  to  fade,  and  the  budily  fabric  g-nvc  way  m 
'tapidly,  He  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Oude  in  December, 
land  India  soon  after. 

On  returning  t<)  this  country,  he  sought  shelter  in  his  native 
disiricl,    and  was    received    at    Carmanben    with  raptures  tbil 
[Iciiiiiled  Ills  cUecli,  tboij<^h  tears  ran  from  bis  eyes  ns  the  people 
dragged  bis   carriage  Ly  the  cburchyard,  at    the    thought    that 
ihisJaiher  ".Ttuld  not  witness  such  an  hour — but  lUe  excitement 
"of  the  whole  scene  is  supi)o&cd  to  have   had  a  g^reat  inlluenec 
I  in   hastening  on  his  malady.     The  heart  had  been  enlarged — 
trial  was  Loo  much  for  it.      He  Hvcd  to  repurebase  Job's 
^L>I1,  and  to   see  ibe    foundations  hud    for   a  ni?w   and   better 
huu^c;   but  (he  house  appointed  for  Liin  wnS  that  in  which    liis 
['Worthy  father  had  fumiid  rest  many  years  sooner ;  and  by   bis 
TliiLle  he  was  intL'rred  in  January,  'S-15,     We   liave  alreaiiy  al- 
luded to  the  |M;n^i:od  which  he  received  in    18-^4  at  the  bands 
>f  the    liast  India  Company.     VVc  also,  by  the  way,  extracted 
I  various  letters  in  which  he  expressed  his  anxiety  about  a  cadet- 
sbip    for  one  of  bis  sons,  aod   his   fear  that,  according  to  the 
isual   bestowal  of  the  Directors'  patronage,  be  had  httle  chance 
'  obtainuig  a  nomination.     If  it  ever  Las  been  a  difficult  thing 
rio  procure  a  cudctship   for  the  son,    in   hiinaelf  unobjectionable, 
such    a    Company's  officer    as   Colonel  ^ott  of  the  38/A — 
much  the  worse  fur  British  India.     We  very  much  doubt 
over    having     been    sti — that    )$    to    say,    provided   the   case 
ywere    properly   stated    in    Lcadenhall-sLrect — which    the    caacs 
tof  proud  or  shy  veterans  arc  very  apt  not   to  be^     But,  at  all 
ViCveiits,  there  was  no  diflliculty  as  to  the  sun  of  the  Nolt  of  Caniln- 
rliar.      IJefurc    his    march    on   Caboul    began,   Ue    bad    Itad    not 
^iifialy  one  cadctsbip,    bat  two  at  once,  placed  at  bis  disposal  liy 
members  of  the  Direction,  who  knew  nothing  of  him  but  the  worth 
ftf  bis  services.     'I'o  conclude.  Her  Majesty  had  given  him  llio 
bigheat  military  distinction  in  her  po»ver — the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
and  since  his  death  both  Sir  Hubert  Feel  and  Lortl  John 
LuBsell  have  gratifiinl  alike,  we  are  sure,  their  own  fee  Hugs  and 
ibo&c  of  the  nation  by  ministering  in  diB'erent  ways  to  the  comfurl 
Laud  a>(lvancenie[it  oi  ibe  cbildreo  of  a  g^reat   man  who  died  ptior, 
[becjiusc  his  life  had  been  upright  aad  merciful. 

We  hope,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  that  the  public  may  be  ad- 
milLed  to  see  the  greater  part  of  Sir  V\'d]iaMi  iSoct's  Letters  during 
(he  Afljgban  campaigns,  which  might  be  advantageously  in- 
terwoven with  hiiS  military  despatches  and  political  docutneniB; 
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but  such  a  worlt  wnuM  ref|uirc  a  careful  editor — one  well  ac- 
fjUalntcii  Willi  Icidia,  and  (illy  impressed  wUli  ibc  Cnnditiocis  under 
which  alane  a  man  like  Nott  would  have  countenanced  the  pub- 
lication, either  of  a  private  corresjumdence  or  of  unicial  com- 
municalioiis  of  a  conlidential  nLiture.  Such  caulion  will  be 
especially  needful  in  this  case,  for  the  General  thought  slroagly 
and  felt  keenly,  and  there  id  a  acorchuig  vehemence  in  his 
language  whenever  his  hile  had  been  stirred.  But,  under  pro- 
per revision,  the  mitterials  ore  here  for  a  hraik  of  must  lively 
interest,  and  of  no  transitory  Value ;  for  here  arc  the  details  of  a 
great  national  lesson.  Hts  history  is  one  that  in\v  well  ruusa 
deep  rejection — almost  as  deep  as  had  been  vousetll  in  Prus&ia 
before  she  Could  Ifwk  hack  from  the  hcio^hts  of  Monlmarlre  to  the 
defiles  of  Jena,  It  carries  the  game  lesson  that  we  ourselves  were 
taught  at  Waleheren  in  1809;  and  which  we  ought  to  have  been 
taught  by  the  Burrard  moniiorship  of  180S  ; — the  lesson  ibat  no 
slate  can  afford  lo  entrust  her  armlc:  lo  incompetent  men  merely 
because  they  arc  men  of  rank  and  influence,  but,  least  of  all, 
when  she  has  a  competent  miiin  on  the  spot,  to  permit  his  being- 
thwarted,  trammelled,  and  superseded  by  imbeciles,  however 
splendidly  his  superiors  in  everything  save  the  knowledge  of 
their  calling  and  the  sense  of  their  duty.  British  India  needed 
that  le&si}n,  and  she  has  largely  profited  by  it  already.  She 
needed  also  a  lesson  which  is  enforced  by  every  line  ai  Noit's 
history  —  the  folly  of  undernaluing  any  rank  or  class  of  the 
Company's  armed  iKKiie,  the  upper  oiricers,  of  which  are  proved 
and  examined  before  they  arc  trusted  with  any  work  of  import- 
ance— and  are  compelled,  if  they  have  either  brains  or  hearts, 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the  men  v.bnm  they 
command,  and  lo  tre.it  them  with  the  courtesy  to  ^hich  they 
are  in  every  woy  entitled;  for  the  brave  Sepoy  is  the  son, 
generally  speaking-,  of  the  respectable  landholder  and  cultivator, 
holding  a  station  quite  on  a  par  with  our  own  excellent  yeomanry, 
and  he  will  endure  as  well  as  dare  everything  when  he  is  treated 
and  led  as  he  deserves  to  be;  he  will  shrink  neither  from  the 
Alpine  winter  nor  from  the  desert  march — he  wiil  brave  thirst, 
hunger,  watching,  and  die  where  he  stands  with  an  English  huzza 
on  his  lips,  whenever  he  knows  that  he  is  under  the  guidance  of 
a  Kott  or  a  Pollock,  a  Suittb  of  a  Hardinge. 

There  is  another  great  lesson  still,  which  the  whole  history  of 
our  Affi^han-'Stan  intfrference  might  at  least  have  heen  e?cpecieil 
to  stomp  in  ineffaceable  characters.  We  fire,  neverthelesi,  afraid 
it  will  he  very  difficult  lo  satisfy  ihe  ivinld  that  we  have  ciHne 
clean-handed  out  of  the  subsequent  transactions  with  the  Princes 
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I  of  Scintle.  There  is  no  question  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  higTi 
[iniiitary  qualities;  bul  his  on-n  lellerst  nntl  liespalches  leave  ihe 
apolitical  and  diplomatic  preliminapies  under  n  dense  rloud  of 
suspicion.  We  expect  with  attsiety  hts  answer  to  the  work  of 
Colonel  Outram ;  but  neither  will  ihe  tticLuous  manceurrcs  Uj 
which  he  al  li?ast  profiled,  nor  the  flimsy  evidence  on  which  he 
^tatfs  bimsflf  to  have  finally  proceeded,  be  approved  of  in  the 
Hi§:h  Court  of  British  Justice,  unless  he  can  brin^  with  him  to 
the  Bar,  at  which  he  stands  arraiefnedi  facts  very  different  from 
■what  our  Blue  Book*  as  yet  furnish,  and  logic  somewhat  more 
athletic  ihim  that  of  his  vociferous  advocate  in  the  *  Conquest  uf 
Scinde — a  History.' 


Art.   VTTT, —  |.  JLtrkeht^a ;    or^    Kjif/Ia)td    in    the  Nete    Worm. 

Kdiled   by  ESint  W.irburtdn,  Esq.,  Audiur  of   'The  Crescent 

and  the  Cross.'     2  vols.     London.    IS^G. 
9.    The  Emiffrant.      By  Sir  F,  B.  Head,  Bart.      London.    1846. 

'  TTOCHF.LAGA '  ptizzled  us  as  much  as  '  Eothen'  did 
-'--'-  many  fair  readers  of  book-atlverliaententB,  We  guessed  it 
was  a  name  affixed  by  the  Scandinavian  forenmners  of  Columbus 
to  the  coast  of  North  America,  or  the  part  of  it  where  ihey  dis- 
embarked—and  as  all  youn}»  ladies  are  now  German  scholars, 
they  will  understand  our  inlerprelalion  of  its  meaning:  but  it 
turns  out  that  Hochdat/a  is  art  ahorigirtal  Indian  name  for  Canada, 
The  name,  however,  is  sonorous,  and  looks  tfrand  on  the  title- 
page  of  a  book  which  might  have  dispensed  with  anvthing  liable 
to  be  classed  in  llie  category  of  claptrap.  The  eilitor  in  a  very 
modest  preface  intimates  that  the  author  is  a  friend  of  his.  who 
could  not  personally  superintend  the  printiuia;,  and  who,  thongh 
unwillinfi  to  blazon  his  own  name,  felt  that  the  public  were  enti- 
tled to  some  guariinlee  for  the  character  of  one  whose  work 
included  many  statements  of  a  snnaewhal  siariUng  description. 
We  See  no  reason  tp  doubt  that  the  nameless  writer  is  worthy  of 
Mr.  Warburlon's  friendship,  and  therefore  of  our  full  confi- 
dence. We  infer  that  he  is  a  regrimenlal  officer,  cnnplojed 
during  several  years  past  in  Canada.  His  compnsiliun  is  not  to 
be  ranked  with  that  of  'The  Cre3cent  and  the  Cross,'  but  it  is 
still  very  meritorious;  and  his  principles  and  feel inp:s  appear  to 
be  in  every  respect  those  of  an  enlightened  Ensrlish  gentleman. 
Without  any  regular  arrangement  of  his  materials,  he  has  con- 
tnied  to   include  In  these  two  little  Tolumes  a  very  entertaining 
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view  of  the  scenery  and  the  manners  of  our  Canadian  provinces, 

not  a  few  striking^  sketches  of  their  past  history,  and  a  sober 
estimate  of  the  results  of  recent  leg'islation — down  to  the  period 
at  which  he  wrote.  We  are  sorty  that  he  dismissed  his  MS. 
before  the  great  measures  of  last  session  had  reached  our  fellow- 
subjeets  in  Hnchelaga  ;  but,  from  his  bright  picture  of  iheir  anti- 
cipations as  to  the  working  of  some  not  old  arrangements  then 
obrupLly  overturned,  we  taji  hardly  doubt  that  he  has  entered 
warmly  into  their  present  feelings  of  alarm  and  despondency. 

Mr.  Warburton's  ftlend,  thuugb  a  hcariy  Conservative  and 
Churchman,  and  of  course  anything  but  an  admirer  of  the  poli- 
tical institutions  uf  the  United  Slates,  or  ripprorcr  of  the  motives, 
any  more  than  of  the  proceedings,  of  the  late  Canadian  rebels, 
■wTiles  on  the  transactions  of  the  insurgent  period  and  of  their 
conseq^uenecs,  as  far  as  developed  under  bis  ubgcri'ation^  with  the 
calmness  of  ii  bystander — willi  perfect  temper — sorry  evidently  for 
much  that  had  been  done  under  British  authority,  but  mQileslty 
willing  to  hope  that  what  vexed  him  might  have  really  been  con- 
sidered matter  of  unavoidable  aecessity  by  the  responsible  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown.  Far  different,  it  will  readily  be  supposed, 
is  the  tone  in  which  Sir  Francis  Head  once  more  recurs  to  the 
incidents  of  that  short  period  to  which  he  looks  back  as  the 
marking  epoch  of  bis  own  life — the  two  years  during  which  he 
represented  his  Sovereign  in  one  of  our  noblest  dependencies — 
witnessed  an  unprovoked  invasion  of  Her  Majesty's  territory  by 
I^epubiicanSympathisers.  acting  in  combination  uith  her  rebellious 
subjects — appealed  lo  the  loyally  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada. — 
saw  his  appeal  enthusiastically  received  and  seconded  by  them— 
suppressed  insurrection — repelled  invasion,  and  vindicated  and 
maintained  the  rights  and  the  honour  of  the  flag  committed  to 
his  trust ;  returning,  with  iinmlnenl  hazard  of  his  life,  through 
the  native  State  of  ibo  '  SympaLhisers/  and  greeted  on  his  arrival 
in  England  by  the  astounding  intelligence  of  the  beginning  of  a, 
series  of  measures  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govcrrimenl,  the 
obvious  intention  of  which  was,  as  their  cJlect  has  been,  to  rebuke 
and  sadden  the  loyal  spirit  of  Canada,  and  to  instal  not  only  in 
the  tranqudlity  of  amnesty,  but  in  the  triumph  of  legalized  pre- 
dominance, the  provincial  faction  by  whom  the  Queen's  authority 
had  been  insulted,  her  faithful  servants  massacred,  every  effort 
mnde  to  dissever  from  ber  Crown  the  magnificent  possessions  so 
well  entitled  to  the  n;ime  of  '  England  in  the  New  World.'  He 
assuredly,  if  he  should  live  for  thirty  yents  lo  come,  would  be  as 
incapable  then  as  he  is  now  of  writing  coolly  on  these  subjects; 
and  far,  very  far,  he  it  from  us  to  quarrel  with  his  warmth.      In 
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ihatsliort  period  was  condenseJ  Tor  him  ihe  I'^oelry  of  a  lifelime 
— every  feeling  and  every  energy  strained  lu  ibe  topmost  pitch—' 
iiope,    zeal,    g;allant    devotion,    generous    confidence,   ilie    magic 
of  loyal   broltieihood,   (lie  csullaiion  of  conscJous  heroism   and 
of  complele  success — Co   be   followed  and   darkly  relieved   by  a 
most  dishenrtcning  scries  of  reversals.      Suddenly,  without  soli- 
ritatinn  or  exjiedaUon — wilhoul   ever  havings  drca.int   of  such   a, 
llun}r  nny  more  tban  of  the  Mitre  of  Canlctbury — be  bad  been 
R|>iu>inl^d  to  a  Vicernyalty  in  British  America.     Repairing  thilUer, 
he  1i;m1  been  called  on  to  encniinler  diffifullicB  as  unforeseen  as  his 
ovin  elevatiun  ;    but  aa  be  had  fortunately  been  ip  bis  earlier  life 
trnined  and  exercised  in  arms  under   the    great  Captain,  these 
fUfiicuhies  were   not  found  too  severe  fur  his  resources.     As  the 
im])arliat    author    of  'liochelaga'    says,  'the  daring    policy  of 
Sir   Francis  Head  was  eminently  successful.'     As  suddenly,  his 
Work  done,  be  w^s  dismissed   frum  bis   bij;h  position.     A  title  of 
hereillLiry    honour    bad   been  given   to    him  :    to    withhold    thai 
would    have    outraged   the    universal  sentiment   of  the    country, 
as   well   as  the   gra.|ieful   bes-Tt   of  the   Sovereign   he   had  so  well 
served.     B  ut  from  that  moment  the  chill  of  official  discountenance 
enveloped  bim  :  and  how  could  it  be  odierwise.  since  be  had  made 
himself  the  very  type  and   symbol    to  all   the  Rrilisb  colonies  of 
the  principles  which  were  now  lo  he  put  under  ban?     Since  then 
six  yenrs  have  passed  over  his  head  in  private  obscurity  ;  hut  he 
IS  ilill    looked   to   with   undiminished    regret  and   respect    by  the 
eld  frienils  of  Kngland  in  the  'England  of  the  New  World;' 
and  his  heart  beats  in  unison  with  theirs,  while  the  features  of 
his  personal  intercourse  with  them,  and  of  their  adojitcd  country, 
remain  stamped  in    ineHaceable  vividness  on    the    memory  and 
imagination  (usually  commensurate)  of  a  man  of  genius^ — a  man 
whose  powers  4if  description  and  declamation  are  answerable  to 
the  keenness  of  his  eye  and  ihe  glow  of  his  seniimcnts,  and  which. 
we  most  at  once  say,  have  never  been  displayed  more  brilliantly 
than  in  '  The  Emigrant.' 

We  read  with  gratification  and  beneiit  eveiy  year  many  new 
boolts,  Avell  worthy  of  all  that  their  authors  aspire  to — the  popu- 
larity of  a  season  or  two.  We  are  pleased  and  ihanKful  ;  wesoon 
road,  and  we  perhaps  too  soon  forget  lliem  ;  hut  with  what  different 
feelings  do  we  turn  the  leaves  of  a  qcw  hook  when,  after  advancing 
a  few  pages  or  chaplprs,  it  is,  as  the  IMediodisls  say,  'borne  In 
upon  us'  ibat  we  hold  In  our  bands  a  document  which  is  certain 
to  bo  opened  with  onfadcd  interest  long  after  we  as  xvell  as  the 
author  shall  have  'joined  the  majority' — a  record  which  must  fis 
itself  into  the  abiding  literature  of  our  language,  and  be  studied 
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1)^  whoever  shall  attempt  in  future  limM  to  master  the  hislopy 
of  ihis  wonilcrlful  a^e  of  ihe  Brilish  empire !  Such,  we  venture 
Id  snj'j  is  ihe  charncler  which  every  malure  render  will  at  «nce 
perceive  tn  be  that  of  this  *  Emigrant,'  From  lliis  the  future 
Mahon  will  gather  the  ineans  of  enlivening  the  delail  oi  our 
aimais — from  this  the  Macauluy  of  another  day  will  draw  the 
minule  circumslaiicea  which  preserve  the  very  form  and  image  of 
the  past. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  In  write  a  political  article  on 
«  Hochela^  '  nnd  'The  Emigrant.'  Weave  cnnlcnttorccfimmend 
the  former  work  most  heartily,  in  case  any  of  our  reader?  may  at 
yet  be  unacquninlcd  with  it,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enrich  our  own  pages  with  some  specimens  of  the  other, 
which,  from  accidental  circumstances,  as  wc  are  told,  cannot  he 
published  for  some  weeks  to  come.  And,  in  selecting  these  speci- 
mens, we  shall  adhere  for  die  most  part  to  the  purely  dcscrlplive 
chapters  of  the  book — leaving  the  properly  political  ones  to  pro- 
duce their  own  just  impression  upim  those  who  peruse  them  hye- 
and-bye  in  the  ;iutlior's  own  arrangement,  as  constituting  tn  them' 
selves  a  complete  portraiture  of  a  most  remarkable  episode  in 
British  history — one  to  be  linked  on,  no  question>  to  great  coming 
events. 

We  begin  with  the  beginning — Sir  Francis  Head's  chapter 
entitled  '  A  New  Sky  ' — being  his  hold  and  rapid  summary  of 
the  to  him  novel  aspects  of  nature  under  lUe  climate  of  Uic 
Canadas.  This  chapter  is  an  excellent  specimen,  not  only  of  his 
very  peculiar  lalcnt  for  pninting-  with  the  pen,  but  of  his  skill  in 
bringing  science  down  to  the  humblosl  capacity — a  skill  in  which 
he  has  not  been  surpassed  by  even  the  very  reverend  cancrologrst 
of  Westminster.  What  a  lecturer  he  would  have  made  for  a 
inerry  tiffining  of  the  British  Association  ! 

'  However  deeply  prejudiced  an  Englishman  nmy  he  in  favour  of  hi» 
o\Tii  couiilry,  yet  I  think  it  la  impoasiblc  for  him  to  cross  ihe  Atlantic 
without  admitting  tlitit  in  both  the  northcni  nnd  wiutherci  hemssphcreB 
of  the  new  world  Nature  hna  not  tsnly  outlined  her  works  on  a  larger 
KCalc,  hut  has  painted  llie  whoJe  piclnre  with  brighter  and  more  costly 
coluura  ilian  i^he  used  in  detincDiing  and  in  bcauiifving  the  old  world. 
The  heavens  of  America  appear  in5nile1y  higher — (He  fky  is  bluer — 
the  clouds  are  whiter— the  air  is  fi'csher — the  cold  is  intenser — the 
moon  looks  larger — the  etitrs  are  brighter — the  thunder  is  louder— the 
lightuing  is  vivider — the  wind  is  stronger — the  rain  is  heiiiiier^ — the 
niuuntiiinB  are  higher — Ihe  fivers  larger — the  foreBts  bigger — the  pliiiins 
hrouder;  in  short,  the  gigantic  nnd  heautifid  fefttures  of  tbe  new  world 
teem  lo  correspond  very  wonderfully  with  the  increased  locomotive 
powers  sod  other  brilliant  discoveries  which  have  lately  been  develo^ied 
to  mankind. 
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'  The  difference  of  climitte  in  winter  between  the  old  a-od  new  world 
amouTiU,  it  Haa  been  L'stimated,  to  about  thirltcn  d^gTees  of  latitiideL 
Accordingly,  ihe  region  of  Nortb  America  which  baaks  under  the  Eamc 
8V>n  or  latiitudc  ns  Florence,  is  Tiaited  tn  winter  with  a  told  eqtia3  to  tboBC 
of  St.  Peteisburg  or  of  Mnseow  ;  and  th"s,  whilf  the  inhabttsnl  of  the 
Mediterrnneaci  is  weiiring  cotton  or  other  light  clothing,  the  inhubitaTit 
of  th«  very  »«me  latitude  in  the  mew  world  ia  to  he  found  cither  huddled 
close  to  a,  etove  hot  enough  to  burn  his  eyes  out,  or  mulfled  uj>  in  furs, 
wilh  hU  sorts  qf  contrivances  to  preaerve  the  very  nose  on  his  face,  aiLd 
the  ears  on  his  head,  from  being  fryzen, 

'  This  extra  allowance  nf  cold  is  the  eScct  of  various  cauacs-^one  of 
which  I  will  endeavour  shortly  to  describe.  It  is  well  known  that  ao  far 
as  temppralure  is  concerned,  300  feet  of  allltude  arc  about  equal  to  a 
degree  of  Utitude  j  (iccnrding[y,lhat  by  ascending  a  sleep  mountain — the 
FfifnalayaSf  far  inatiLtice — one  way  obtain,  with  gciircely  any  altcra- 
tion  of  iBtiludc,  uiA  in  a  few  hours,  the  same  change  of  ternporalure 
which  would  rei^uire  a  long  journey  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
reach;  and  thus  it  ap]>cara  thsit  m  the  hottest  regions  of  the  globe 
there  exist  impending  stralificalions  of  cold  proportionate  in  intensity 
to  their  respective  altitudes.  Now,  as  loon  as  moiaturc  or  vap-our 
enters  thc«e  rcgiouft,  in  soulhtm  countries  it  is  condensed  inlo  rain, 
and  in  the  winter  of  northern  ones  it  is  frozen  into  siiow,  which* 
from  Its  specific  gravity,  continues  its  feathery  descent  until  it  ]&  de- 
posited upon  the  snrfaceof  the  ground,  nn  emblem  of  the  cold  regiou 
from  which  it  hna  proceeded.  But  from  the  mere  showing  of  the  case, 
it  is  evident  that  this  suow  is  as  much  a  stranger  in  the  land  on  which 
it  is  reposing,  as  a  I^plauder  is  who  lands  at  Lisbon,  or  as  in  England 
a  pauper  is  who  enters  n  piiriali  in  which  he  la  not  entitled  to  settlement ; 
and,  therefore,  just  as  the  piiriah  officars,  under  the  nuthority  of  the 
law,  vigorously  proceed  to  eject  the  pauper,  so  docs  Nature  proceed  to 
eject  the  icold  that  has  talten  temporary  possession  of  land  to  wliich  it 
does  not  owe  its  birth;  and  the  procci-a  of  ejectment  ie  as  follows: 
The  superincumbent  atmosphere,  warmed  by  the  sun,  raella  the  siirfiM^c 
of  the  snow ;  and  us  soon  as  the  former  has  taken  to  itself  a  portion 
of  the  cold,  the  wind  bringing  with  it  anew  ntmosphere,  rcpeaie.  the 
operntion ;  and  thl^5  on,  until  the  mass  of  snow  is  either  efl'ectually 
ejected,  or  materittlly  diminished. 

'  But  while  the  combined  action  of  Biin  and  wind  are  producing  this 
aimple  effect  in  the  old  world,  there  eiists  in  the  northern  regions  of  the 
new  world  a  physical  obstruction  to  the  operation.  I  allude  to  the  in- 
terminable forest,  through  the  boughs  and  branches  of  which  the  de- 
scending snow  falls,  until  reaching  the  ground  it  remains  hidden  from 
the  Fun  and  protected  from  the  wind  ;  and  thus,  every  day's  snow  adds 
to  the  nccumulniion,  until  the  whole  region  is  converted  into  an  almost 
boundlens  ice-house,  from  which  there  slowly  but  continuously  arises, 
like  a  mist  from  the  ground,  a  atratutn  of  eold  air,  which  ihe  north-west 
prevailing  wind  wafts  over  the  south,  and  which  freezes  everything  in 
its  way.  The  effect  of  air  passing  over  ice  is  curiously  e!tem|ilified  on 
the  Atkntic,  where,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  till  of  n  sudden,  and 
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often  during  the  night,  there  suddenly  comes  over  every  passenger  a  cold 
mysterious  chill,  like  the  hand  uf  death  itself,  caused  by  the  vkinity 
of  a  floatipj^  iceberg.  In  South  America  I  remember  a  triilitig  instance 
of  Uic  same  effect.  I  was  walking  rn  the  mBin  street  of  San  Jego  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  summer,  and,  like  every  human  gr  living  being  in 
the  city,  was  exhausted  by  extreme  heat,  whciii  I  suddeulv  felt  ns  if  cume 
one  was  breathing  U[joii  my  face  with  frozen  lungs.  1  Btopjiedl,  and 
turning  ruundi  perceived  s,t  n  little  distaiice  &  line  uf  mules  laden  with 
snvw,  wUicb  they  bad  just  bruuglit  down  front  the  Andes-  And  if  this 
iuBigiiificant  cargo — if  the  presence  of  a  aolilary  little  iceberg  in  thfl 
ocean  can  produce  the  sensatiuti  I  have  described,  it  surely  need  hardly 
be  observed  how  great  must  be  the  freezing  effects  on  the  contiuent  of 
North  America,  of  the  north-west  wind  blowing  over  an  uncovcicd  i<!e- 
hou*e,  composed  of  masses  of  accumululed  snow  several  feet  iu  tliiclt- 
nesi),  and  mauy  hutidreda  of  miles  hoih  in  length  and  breadth- 

'  Now  it  is  curioua  to  reHect  that— while  every  back  wood  snuin  in  Ame- 
rica h  occupying  hiraself,  as  he  ihiuks,  *olely  for  his  own  intcreal,  in 
cUaring  his  locaiiun — every  tree  winch,  falling  under  his  hxc,  udniits  a 
patch  of  aunahine  to  the  earth,  in  »n  infiniLesimh!:  degree  softens  and 
ameliorates  the  climate  of  the  vntt  contiiient  Eiroucid  litnii ;  and  yet,,  us 
the  portion  of  cleared  land  in  North  America,  compared  with  ihatwliich 
remains  uncleared,  has  been  said  scarcely  to  exceed  that  which  the 
seams  of  a  coat  bear  to  ihc  whole  garment,  it  is  evident,  that  although 
the  assiiluily  of  the  Angio-Saxon  race  has  no  doubt  affected  the  climate 
of  North  America,  the  axe  is  too  weak  an  inBtrunient  to  produce  any 
imporlant  change. 

'  B(it  one  uf  the  mo^E  wonder^l  characteristicB  of  Nature  is  the 
manner  in  which  she  often  iinohaervcdly  produces  great  effects  from 
causes  BO  minute  as  to  be  aEmost  invieihle ;  and  accordingly  while  the 
human  race— BO  far  as  an  alleration  of  climate  is.  concerned  — are  labour- 
ing iklmost  iit  vain  it)  the  regions  lit  question,  ftwarms  of  little  flics, 
atrange  as  it  may  sound,  are,  and  for  many  years  have  been,  moat  ma- 
terially altering  the  climate  of  the  great  coEtincot  of  North  America. 

•The  manner  in  which  they  uuconflcioualy  perform  this  important 
duly  ia  as  follows: — They  sling,  bite,  aud  tutment  the  wild  atumals  to 
»oeh  a  degree,  that,  especially  lu  summer,  the  poor  creatures,  like  those  in 
Abyssinia,  described  by  Bmcc,  become  almost  in  a  stute  of  distraction, 
tind  to  get  rid  of  their  UBsailuntg,  wherever  the  forCst  happened  to  he  on 
fire,  they  rushed  to  the  smoke,  instinctively  knowing  qiliie  well  that  th^ , 
flica  would  be  unable  to  follow  them  there.  The  wily  Indian  obficrving; 
ihflse  movemenlBr  shrewdly  perceived  that  by  setting  Hrc  to  the  fDreat  the , 
Hies  would  drive  to  him  liis  game,  instead  of  hia  being  obliged  to  trail  in, 
search  uf  it;  and  the  experiment  having  proved  eminejitly  Buccesaful, 
the  Indians  for  many  years  have  been,  and  still  are,  ni  the  habit  ol  ^ 
burning  tracts  of  wood  so  immenec,  that  from  very  high  and  ecieiiititic 
authority  [  have  been  iuformed,  that  the  amount  of  land  thus  buruBd 
under  the  influence  of  the  flics  has  exceeded  many  millions  of  acres,  and 
that  it  has  beeu,  and  still  ie,  materially  chauging  the  vlimiUe  of  Nortl^ 
iVmerica.' 

But 
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Cut,  bcsiJejs  llie  effect  ihat  tliis  sinnll  tnacliinery  is  producing; 
on  ihe  thermometer,  it  is  si[nultB.ncuusly  ivoiking  out  aoullier 
great  operation  of  Nature, 

•  Allhougli  the  gflTii^,  to  avoid  the  itings  of  their  tiny  mssBilmitB,  come 
from  distant  regions  lo  tlie  smok&^  and  llierein  full  from  the  arrowa  and 
rifles  of  tlitir  humnn  fwes,  yet  tins  burning  of  the  foresL  deEtroya  the 
raliljitB  and  emftl]  game,  as  well  as  the  yuiing  of  tlie  larger  game  ;  and 
therefore.  Just  as  brandy  and  wliisky  fur  a  fihorC  time  raise  the  spiriia 
of  the  drunkard,  hut  eventually  leftve  him  pale,  melancholvi  and  de- 
jected, BO  di>es  this  vicious,  improvident  mcHle  of  poaehing  game  for  a 
short  time  fatten,  hu(  eventually  afflict  wiih  famine  all  thoic  wliu  have  en- 
gaged in  it;  ami  thua,  for  instance,  the  Beaver  Indians,  whu  fjrly  ycara 
ago  were  a  powerful  and  numcroua  tribe,  are  now  reduced  lo  less 
than  one  hundred  men,  whu  can  scarcely  Und  wild  animals  enotigh  to 
keep  themaelvea  alive.  In  short,  the  red  population  19  diminisbing  in 
the  iame  ratio  ns  the  deatruetion  of  the  moose  and  wood  bnffab^  on 
which  their  forefathera  had  subsisted :  and  as  every  travdlcr,  aa  well  aa 
tfiidcr,  in  those  varioua  regions  confirmB  these  statements,  liow  wonderful 
ia  the  diF^pcn^ation  of  the  Almighty,  under  which,  by  the  simple  agency 
of  little  flies,  not  only  is  the  A.mericDn  Continent  gradually  undergoing 
a  process  which,  with  other  taus'Cs,  will  afsimilale  ila  climale  to  ihiit 
of  Europe,  but  that  the  Indians  thmtselves  are  denting  and  preparing 
their  own  country  for  the  recepiion  of  another  mce,  who  will  hereafter 
gaze  at  the  remains  of  the  ellr,  ihe  bear,  and  (he  beaver,  with  ihe  iaame 
fcchiigs  of  antonifihnicnt  with  which  similar  vestiges  are  discovered  in 
Korope — the  monuments  of  a  state  of  existence  that  has  passed  away  1' 

After  some  more  <li3Serlation  on  the  climate  generally  «f  Ntnlh 
America,  ns  constituting  the  most  extraoniinary  fealurc  in  its 
physical  clinracter — and  especially  on  the  contrast  between  its  West 
Indinn  summers  anil  its  Norwegian  winters — he  coHlc?  to  iho 
Christinas  scenery  of  Canada  in  pnrlicubir. 

•  Even  wnder  bright  sunshine,  mid  in  a  most  exhilarating  air,  the 
hiting  etfect  of  the  cuM  upou  the  face  lesenibleB  ibc  application  of  a 
EtTong  ncid  \.  anj  Ihe  heiiltby  grin  which  the  countenance  aetumes,  re- 
quires— aa  I  often  observed  on  those  who  for  many  minuleE  had  been 
in  B  warm  room  waiting  to  see  me — a  considcmblc  lime  to  relax.  In  a 
Cidni  almuBt  any  degree  of  cold  is  bearable,  but  the  application  uf  Eiicces- 
eive  doses  of  it  to  the  face,  by  wind,  becoroea  cccaBlonally  almust  tin- 
hearuble;  indeed  I  remember  seeing  the  left  check  of  nearly  twenty  of 
our  Boltliera  simultaneouBly  frgst-bittcn  in  nmichiiig  about  a  Inindrcd 
yards  across  a  l>Leak  open  space,  completely  exposed  to  a  strong  and 
bitterly  cold  north-west  wind  that  was  blowing  upon  ns  all.' 

•  Of  late  yeara,  Engliii,h  fireplaces  have  been  introduced  into  many 
houses ;  and  though  mine  at  Toronto  was  warmed  with  hot  air  from  a 
large  oven,  with  fires  in  all  our  sittiug-roomB,  nevertheless  the  wood  for 
my  grate,  which  was  piled  close  to  the  fire,  often  femained  till  iiijiht 
covered  with  the  bdow  which  was  on  it  wheu  first  deposited  there  in  the 
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ijiorntDg.  And  «B  a  ftirlher  bstatice  of  Uie  climate  T  may  add,  thut  ec- 
vcihI  limes  while  my  mind  was  very  wnrmly  occiiified  in  writing  my  dis- 
pulclies,  I  found  tny  pen  full  of  a  lunn)  of  stiiffthat  pppearfd  to  be  honey, 
Ijut  which  proved  \q  be  frozen  ink  ;  agnin,  after  Haaiiiog  in  tlie  morning, 
"whea  [  took  up  some  mouey  thnt  liad  lain  nil  niglit  on  tny  tnljlc,,  I  at 
first  fancied  it  liad  become  sticky,  until  1  diijcovered  that  tlie  sensation 
WHS  cauEicd  by  its  freeziug  to  my  Gngcre,  which,  in  cotiaequeucc  of  my 
ablutions,  were  not  perfectly  dry.' 

In  spile  of  ibis  intensity  of  cold,  the  powerful  circulation  of 
the  larger  quadrupeds  keeps  the  blood  in  iLeir  vein*,  as  ihe 
movement  of  the  waters  does  the  g^rcat  lakes,  from  freezing;  but 
ihc  human  frame  not  being  ^fted  with  equal  vigour,  many  t^verv 
winter  lose  their  limbs,  and  some  their  lives,  from  sbet^r  culd. 

'  I  one  dny  inquired  of  a  fine  ruddy  honeet-looking  man  ivho  called 
upon  mc,  and  wboHC  Iocs  and  insteps  qf  each  foot  had  been  truncated, 
hgw  the  accident  hoppened?  He  to!d  me  that  the  first  winter  he  came 
from  England  hc  loBt  his  way  in  the  foresl,  and  thiit  ttf^cr  WEiUing  for 
some  haura,  feeling  puin  in  his  feet  he  (unk  off  his  boots,  and  frpm  the 
flesh  immediately  SAvelltn^,  he  was  unable  to  pnt  (hem  on  Hj^ain.  Hfa 
■tockiLLgs,  which  were  very  old  ones,  toOn  wore  into  holes,  aiLi]  as  rising 
On  his  iuGteps  he  waa  hurriedly  proceeding  he  knew  not  where,  he  saw 
with  Hlorni,  but  without  feeling  the  sJightest  pain,  first  one  toe  and  then 
another  break  00"  as  if  they  had  been  pieces  of  brittle  stiek,  and  in  thia 
muiiltited  state  h«  Continued  to  advance  till  he  reached  n  path  which 
led  him  to  an  inhabited  log-Jiouae,  where  he  remained  euflcrcng  great 
pain  till  his  cure  was  efTected. 

*  On  another  occasion,  while  an  Englishman  waa  driving  one  bright 
Theautiful  day  in  a  sleigh  on  the  icc,  £iia  horae  suddenly  Ton  away,  and 
fancying  he  could  stop  him  better  W]thoat  his  cumbersome  fur  gloves 
than  with  them,  he  unfortunately  took  them  off.  Aa  the  infuriBlcd  ani- 
mal at  his  utmost  speed  proceeded,  the  man,  who  was  facing  a  keen 
notth-west  wind,  fell  himself  gradually  aa  it  were  turning  into  mturble, 
atid  by  the  lime  he  stopped^  both  his  hands  were  bo  completdv  and  eo 
irrecoverably  frozen  that  he  waa  obliged  to  have  them  amputated. 

'  Although  the  sun,  from  the  latitude,  has  Considcroble  power,  it  ap- 
peara  only  to  illuminate  the  sparkling  snow,  wliich,  bke  the  sugar  on  a 
bridal  cake,  conceals  the  whale  surface.  The  instant  however  the  fire 
of  hcaren  sinks  below  the  horizon,  the  cold  descends  from  the  upper 
regions,  of  the  atmospliece  with  a  feeling  aii  if  it  were  poured  down  upon 
the  head  and  shoulders  from  a  jug.' 

If  any  Canadian  artist  aspires  to  rival  the  famnus  sign-posts 
of  '  Les  Quatre  Saisons  '  at  VVicsbadenj  he  will  find  bis  materia.ls 
ready  to  his  hand  in  what  fnllows: — 

*  In  the  Summer,  the  excessive  heat — the  violent  paroxysms  of  thun- 
der— the  parching  drought^ — the  occasional  deluges  of  rain — the  sight 
of  bri^ht'Tcd,  bright-blue,  and  other  k and y -plum aged  birds — of  the 
brilliant  humming-bird,  and  of  innumerable  lire-flics  that  at  night  ap' 
pear  like  the  retlectioD  upsa  earth  of  the  stars  ahiuing  above  them  in 
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the  heavens,  woutd  almost  |]ersuade  the  emigranl  that  be  was  living 
within  tiie  trtipica. 

*  As  Autitmn  appruachea,  the  various  trees  of  the  furcat  aEsume  huev^. 
of  every  phmia  ofreili  yellow,  and  brown,  of  the  moet  vi\id  ilcBcripttonL 
The  Liir  gmditnlly  becoRics  a  healthy  and  delighifiil  mixiure  of  &iiiishine] 
aai)  frost,  »ni1  the  golden  Biinsela  are  so  many  gloriouH  nsscinblages  at 
dumb — some  like  momitaina  of  white  wool,  otheie  of  the  diirhest  hue* — -] 
and  of  hroad  rajB  of  yell'OW.  of  crimson,  and  of  golden  light,  whidv] 
without  intermixing  radiaic  upwards  to  a  great  height  fnani  U*c  point  ofl 
the  horizon  at  which  th-c  deep  red  lumiiiriry  ia  iibnut  lo  disappear. 

*  As  the  Winler  nppruaclicB  ihe  cold  daily  gtrenglhcus,  and  before  the 
hranches  of  the  trees  and  the  aurfaee  of  the  coumry  become  white,  every  i 
living  being  seema  to  be  sensible  of  the  temperature  that  is  about  toJ 
arrive.     The  gaudy  birds,  humming-birds,  and  fire-flies,  depart  firHt;j 
then  follow  the  pigeons;  the  wild-fowl  inVe  refuge  in  the  lakes — until 
acarcely  a  bird  r<.>ioaiii&  to  be  seen  in  the  forest.     Several  of  the  auimals 
seek  refuge  in  warmer  regiona ;  and  even  the  shaggy  bear,  whose  coat , 
Bcems.  warm  enough  lo  resist  ony  degree  of  cold,  iimiuctivcly  looks  out  j 
ill  time  for  a  hollow  tree  into  which  he  may  leisurely  climb,  to  hang  in  iK  r 
during  the  winler  aa  inanimute  as  a  Sitcb  of  bacon  from  the  ceiling  of  I 
an  i^ngliBh  farni-bouBe;  und  even  many  of  tlie  iishea  make  their  deep- 
water  errangenients  for  nol  comjiig  t-o  the  surface  uf  the  rivers  and 
harbtiura  during  the  period  they  are  covered  with  jce. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  cheerful  brighinesa  of  the  winter's  bud.  I 
atnnys  felt  that  there  was  something  mdescribably  awful  and  appalling  | 
in  all  these  beetial,  birdal,,  and  pi&cal  precuucioua ;  uud  yet  it  is  with 
pride  that  one  observes  that  ^hile  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  one  after  another,  are  seen  retreating  before  the  approaching 
winter  like  women  and  children  before  an  advancing  army,  the  Anglu- 
Siis.on  race  stand  firm : — and  indeed  they  are  quite  rjght  lu  do  so,  inas- 
much ah  the  wiiUer,  when  it  does  arrive,  turns  out  to  be  a  seofoii  of  hi- 
larity and  uf  healthy  enjoyment.  Not  only  ia  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground,  including  roads  and  paths  of  every  description,  beautifully 
DiHcadamiscd  wiith  a  covcriag  of  snow,  ever  which  every  man's  horse, 
with  tinkling  bell»,  can  dniw  him  and  his  family  in  a  sleigh  ;  but  every 
harbour  becomes  a  national  playground  to  ride  on,  and  every  nver  an 
arterial  road  to  travel  on, 

*  In  all  directions  running  water  gradually  conge&le-  The  miU-whcel 
becomes  covered  with  r  frozen  torrent,  in  which  it  remains  »«  in  a  glass 
case;  and  1  have  even  seen  small  waterfalls  begin  to  freeze  on  buth 
sides,  until  the  cataract,  arrested  in  its  fall  by  Ihe  power  of  heaven,  ia 
converted  fur  the  season  into  a  eolid  mirror-  Although  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  great  lakes  i*  infinitely  below  fiees^ing,  jet  the  restless 
rise  and  fait  of  the  waves  prevent  their  congelation.  As  a  triitling 
instance,  however,  of  their  diapoBition  to  do  bo,  I  may  mention  that 
during  Ihe  two  winters  I  was  at  Toronto,  1  made  a  rule  from  which  I 
never  departed,  to  walk  every  morning  to  the  end  of  a  long  wooden  pier 
that  ran  out  into  the  unfrozen  waters  of  the  lake-  In  windy  weather] 
and  during  ex,tre]ne  cold  the  water,  in  dashing  against  this  work,  rose  in 
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llieair;  but  before  it  could  reach  me  it  often  froze,  and  thua,  without 
wetiin?  my  cloak,  the  ulrops  of  ice  used  to  full  barmlcEa  at  my  Feet^ 
But  although  the  great  lal^e,  for  vant  of  a  moment's  liaiiquIUity. 
canuot  congcu],  yet  tor  hundreds  of  miles  along  its  shores  the  wavea,  as 
they  break  on  the  ground,  inatitntly  freeze — and  this  operation  continu- 
ing by  night  as  uell  as  hy  day,  the  quiet  shing-led  heach  is  converted 
tliroughout  its  whole  length  into  high,  shaip,  jagged  rocks  of  ice,  over 
whteh  it  i&  occaiioniilly  difficult  to  climb,  i  w«s  one  day  riding  with  it 
snaffle- bridle  on  the  glare  ice  of  the  great  bay  of  Torontu,  on  a  horse  f 
hail  jnat  imrchnsed,  without  having  been  made  aware  of  his  vice,  which 
I  afierwartls  learneil  had  been  the  cause  of  a  lerioLiB  accident  to  his  Ute 
master,  when  he  Buddenlj'^  unasked^  explained  it  to  me  hy  ruuuing 
sway.  On  une  side  of  me  was  the  open  water  of  llie  lake,  iiilo  which 
if  I  had  ridden,  I  Bhould  uliiiosl  instantly  have  been  covered  witli  a 
coating  of  ice  as  white  as  (hat  on  a  candle  that  lias  just  received  ita 
first  dip ;  while  on  every  other  aide  1  was  aiiri oiinded  by  these  jagged 
rocks  of  ice,  the  narrow  pas&ea  throiiyh  which  I  was  going  much  too  mst 
to  be  able  to  investigate.  My  only  course,  therefore,  waa  to  force  my 
horse  round  and  roviiid  within  the  circumference  at  the  little  truuhles 
that  enviruneLl  nic,  and  this  I  maoageii  to  do,  every  time  diminisbiug  the 
circle^  until,  before  I  was  what  Sydney  Smith  termed  "  et^uirrel-minded," 
the  nnimul  became  Eufliciently  tired  lu  ttop. 

'  The  pccnc  on  these  frozen  barbotirs  and  hays  in  winter  it  very  inte- 
resting. SLeighs,  in  which  at  least  one  young  representative  of  the  softer 
ees  IB  generally  seatedj  are  to  he  seen  and  heard  driving  and  tinkling 
acroBB  in  various  directions,  or  occaeionally  etanding  etill  to  witiiesa  a 
trutting-maich  or  some  other  umuaetnent  on  the  lee.  In  the  midst  of 
this  scene  here  and  there  are  a  few  dark  spots  on  the  surface  which  it 
is  diJhcuU  to  analyze  oven  when  approached,  until  from  beneath  the 
confused  mass  there  gradually  arises,  with  a  mild  "  Why-disluTb-me  ?" 
eiprrasion  of  couiiteiiancc,  the  red  face  and  thaggy  head  of  an  Indian, 
who  for  hours  hnn  been  lying  on  his  stomach  to  spear  fish  through  a 
Bmatl  hole  which,  for  that  purpoae,  he  hits  cut  through  the  ice.  In 
utlier  parts  are  to  be  seen  groups  of  men  occupied  in  sowing  out  for  aale 
large  cubical  blocks  of  ice  of  a  beautiful  bluish  appearance,  pili^d  upon 
each  other  like  dressed  Bath-etones  fur  building.  The  water  of  which 
this  ice  is  composed  is  us  clear  as  crystal,  reBembUng  that  which  has 
lately  been  imported  to  England  aa  well  a»  to  India,  and  which  has 
become  a  new  luxury  of  general  use.' 

We  have  now  a  charming  bit  of  lecturfi  on  the  most  deligUll'ul 

novelty  of  our  own  London  Bummer^the  iVeiiham  ice  ; — 

*  1  have  often  been  amused  at  observing  how  imperfcetly  the  theory 
of  ice  ia,  practically  speaking,  under»t(fod  in  England.  People  talk  of 
its  being  "as  hot  an  fire,"  and  "as  cold  as  ice,'*  juhI  as  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  each  were  a  fixed  tjuantity,  wherena  there  are  as  many  tem- 
peratures of  fire,  and  as  many  temperntnreB  of  ice,  as  there  are  chmaics 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  heat  of  boiling  water  is  a  fixed  quantity, 
and  any  attempt  to  make  water  hotter  thin  *'  boiling"  only  creates 
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stcanif  which  flies  off  from  the  top  exactly  as  fast  ii»,  and  emclly  in  the 
proponion  to,  the  omount  of  heat,  be  it  great  or  small,  that  is  a]iplie(l  at 
the  bottom. 

'  Now,  fur  want  of  hnlf  a  moment's  reflection,  peojilc  io  Eiiglancl  arc 
very  prone  to  believe  that  water  cannot  be  made  colder  than  ice;  Bnd 
accordln^lv  if  a  good-humourerl  man  Biicceeils  in  filling  his  ice-hoiiae,  he 
feels  ajiiiiificil  th^it  hie  ace  is  as  good  as  any  other  niaii'a  ice ;  in  short, 
that  ice  k  iec,  and  ihut  fiiere  is  no  use  in  any  hoily  aJterapliiig  Io  deny 
ft.  Bill  the  truth  if,  that  the  temperature  of  thirty-two  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  that  at  -which  water  frei!2Cfl,  is  only  the  commciicEinent  of 
an  ctpcration  that  is  almo.at  inAuite ;  fur  after  its  eongelatiun  water  i»  ai 
cumpetcnC  to  continui!  to  receive  cold  as  it  wa&  when  it  was  fluid.  The 
appEictitlon  of  cold  to  n  block  of  ice  docs  not  llierefoTe,  aa  in  the  case  of 
lied  applied  heiicath  boiling  water,  cause  what  is  added  at  one  end  Io 
fly  out  at  the  ollirr;  but  on  the  coiitTary,  tlie  extra  cold  is  added  (o  and 
retained  by  the  mas?,  and  thus  the  temperature  of  the  ice  falls  with  the 
temperature  of  the  air,,  until  in  Lower  Canada  it  occasionally  Binks  to 
forty  degrees  belaw  zero,  or  to  seventy-two  drgreca  below  the  tcnipera- 
lure  of  ice  jttel  conirealed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  two  ice- 
hoaaes  were  to  be  fjllEiJ,  the  one  with  (he  former,  say  Canada  icsr  and 
the  other  with  the  lutler,  £tiy  English  ice,  the  diflereoce  between  the 
quantity  of  cold  stored  up  in  each  would  be  as  appreciable  as  the  dif" 
ference  between  a  cellar  full  uf  gold  and  a  cdlnr  fullof  copper;  in  short, 
the  intrinsic  value  of  ici?,  like  that  of  mculE,  depends  on  the  Unvcsii^ 
gbtion  of  a.rL  assayer — that  is  to  aay,  a.  cubic  foot  of  Ijower  Canada  ice 
is  itifluitely  niuie  valuabte>  or  in  other  words,  it  contains  infinitely  more 
cold  than  a  cubic  foot  of  Upper  Canada  tee,  which  regain  conlaing  more 
cold  than  a  cubic  foot  of  Weiiham  ice,  which  contains  in5tiitely  more 
cold  than  a  cubic  foot  of  English  ice;  and  thus,  a]tlioiigh  each  of  these 
four  cubic  feel  of  ice  bus  precisely  the  same  shape,  ihey  each,  as  Humirier 
Hpproachcs,  dituinish  in  value,  ihat  is  to  say,  they  each  gradually  loaa 
a  poniun  of  iheir  cold— until  long  before  the  Lower  Canada  ice  has 
melted,  the  English  ice  has  been  couverted  into  lukewaini  water.  The 
above  iheoi^  is  so  clearly  understood  in  North  America,  that  the  inhabi- 
latitB  of  Boston,  who  aimually  glorc  for  espnrliUion  immense  quuiitiiiea 
of  Wenhnm  ice,  and  who  know  (|uiLi>  well  that  cold  ice  will  meet  the 
niQTkets  in  India,  while  the  warmer  article  melts  on  ihe  pasenge,  talk  of 
their  "  crops  of  ice"  just  as  an  English  f&rmerialkauf  his  crop  ofwheut.' 

On  seeing  for  the  heading  of  a  chfipter  'The  Eirigrnnt'a  Lark,' 
we  confess  we  nnticjjialpcl  the  details  of  some  spiriied  eiiisndc  in 
the  personal  Listurj^  \yi  Lieutenant-Governor  Sir  F.  B.  HcaJ  ; 
but  no — it  is  a  simple  humble  story  about  a  poor  emigrant  cobbler 
— lold  with  all  Sir  Francis's  qudinincss  of  humour,  and  that,  as 
is  sn  oflfo  (Le  fasc  with  him,  delightfully  mellowed  with  a  sub- 
dued and  amiable  pathos: — 

'  Henry  Patterson  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  sailect  from  the  Tower  in 
the  year  1634,  bs  cmigrnnts  on  board  a  yesetl  heavily  hidcii  with 
passfnger?,  and  bound  to  Quebec, 
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"  Palterto]]  was  an  iniimftle  Triend  of  a  notied  bird -catcher  in  London 
caltcd  Charley  Nttsh.  Nuw  Nash  had  determined  to  in*kc  bis  friend 
&  preaent  of  r  good  alty-lark  tg  take  to  Canada  with  him;  but  iiqit 
having  wliat  \\c  called  ^'  a  real  ggucl  uii  "  among;  \\\n  coUcctia'n,  he  ncnt 
imo  the  cniintrj  on  purpose  to  trap  one.  Id  this  eSbrt  he  succeeded, 
but  when  he  returned  to  London  he  foutid  that  hia  friend  Putterson  had 
emlmrked,  and  that  the  vessel  hud  sailed  d,  few  hours  before  he  reaciiied 
the  Tower  Stairs.  He  therefore  jumped  on  board  n  EtcRiiier  that  wa? 
BCurting,  and  overlook  the  ship  just  na  she  reached  Gravestnd,  where 
lie  hirtd  a  email  boat,  mid  then  HCuUing  iklong^-Eide,  he  ^'&a  euun 
recognised  by  Patterson  anil  his  wife,  ■who,  with  a  crowd  of  other  male 
and  remulc  emigrants,  of  all  ages,  were  talcing  a  laat  farewell  of  the 
variniia  objects  fthich  the  veaael  Wiia  alowly  paasLng.  "Here's  a  bird 
for  yoUf  Harry/'  said  Nash  lo  Palieraon,  as,  atuiiding  iip  in  the  akilT.  he 
took  the  frightened  captive  otit  of  his  hnt,  "  and  if  it  Bjngs  as  well  in  4 
C«ge  Hi  it  did  juat  now  in  the  air,  it  will  be  the  best  you  have  ever 
heard,"  Patterson,  descending  a  few  steps  from  the  gang-way,  stretched 
out  hi*  hand  and  received  the  bird,  which  he  immediately  called  CkarUy 
in  rcTTiembranee  of  liis  ftiiihtkl  friend  Naeh. 

'  In  the  Gulf  of  Si.  Lawrence  the  veaael  was  wrecked :  almost  every 
thitiig  was  lost  except  the  lives  of  the  crew  atird  pasEcngers;  and  ac- 
cordingly when  Patte^son^  with  his  wife  hanging  heavily  on  his  arm, 
landed  in  Canada,  he  wna  destitute  of  everything  he  had  owned  utt 
board  excepting  Charley,  whom  he  bad  preserved  and  afieiwarda  kept 
for  three  dava  in  the  foot  of  an  old  etockiiig. 

'  Afrer  some  few  Borrows,  and  after  some  little  time,  PattevFon  sPttled 
himaeir  at  Toronto,  in  the  lower  part  of  a  small  house  in  King  Street, 
the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  town,  where  he  worked  as  a  ahoe- 
maker.  His  shop  had  a  aoiithcrn  aspect;  he  drove  a  nail  into  the 
outside  of  hia  window,  and  regularly  every  muraing,  just  before  he  sac 
upon  hia  stool  Co  commence  lua  daily  work,  he  carefully  hung  upon  this 
nail  a  common  tky-lark'a  cage,  which  had  a  eolid  back  of  dark  wood, 
with  a  bow  or  snjiill  wire  orchestra  in  front,  upon  the  botlom  of  wliicfii 
there  waa  lo  b(-  seen,  whenever  it  could  be  procured,  a  fresh  5od  of 
green  turf. 

*  As  Charlej's  wings  were  of  no  use  to  him  in  this  prison,  the  only 
wholesome  exercise  he  could  take  waa  by  hopping  on  and  off  his  Utile 
Btajje;  and  this  sometimes  he  would  eoniiniie  m  do  most  cheerfully  for 
buura,  slopping  only  oecaaionally   to  dip  his  bill  into  h  email  square  tin 
box  uf  water  suspended  on  one  side,  and   then  to  raise  it   for  a  second 
or  two  towards  the  sky.     As  soon,  however,  as  (and  only  when)  hi»j 
spirit  moved  him,  this  feathered  captive  again  liopped  upon  bis  »tage,;' 
and  there,  standing  on  a  bit  of  British  eoil,  with  his  hilie  neck  ex- 
tended, bi»  sniall  heiid   slightly    turned,    his  droi-'ping   wings   gently 
fluttering,  his  brisht   black  eyes  intently  (txv.A   upon  the  distant  decp^l 
dark  blue  Canada  sky,  he   commenced   his  unpremeditated  mOrning:t 
sonLT,  his  cstenipore  matin  prayer! 

*Tlie  effect  of  hia  thrilling  notes,  of  his  &hrill  joyous  aong,  of  hiB-! 
pure,  unadulterated  Enjjlish  vuice  upon  the  people  of  Canadit  can  pro*  1 
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bably  he  iniBgined  by  iIiObe  only  who  either  by  adversity  liave  been 
prematurely  ■tfeaiied  from  their  mother  country,  or  who,  from  long  cori' 
tinqcd  absence  find  from  hope  deferred,  have  learoed  in  a  foreign  land 
to  ap|)rccioie  the  inestiniable  blesBings  of  their  father-land,  of  their 
pBreut  home.  All  sorts  of  men,  riding,  driving,  walking,  propelled  by 
urgeut  buBineaB,  or  sauntering  for  appetite  or  amusement)  as  if  by  worfl 
of  command,  stopped,  epcll-bound  to  listen,  for  more  or  less  limt,  lo 
the  inspired  warhliiig,  to  the  joyful  hallelujahs  of  a.  comnioii  homely'- 
dressed  English  lark!  Reformers,  as  lhe\  leaned  towards  him,  heard 
nothing  in  hiA  enchanting  melody  which  even  they  could  desire  to  im- 
prove. I  behcve  that  in  the  hearts  &f  the  most  oiWurate  Radicals  he 
reniiimated  feelings  of  youthful  attachment  to  their  nmtjiier  country  j  and 
that  even  the  trading  Yfinliee,  in  whose  country  birds  of  the  must  gorgeous 
ptumAge  snuffle  rather  than  eiiigj  must  hare  acknowledged  timt  tlie 
heuven-born  talent  of  this,  little  bird  mJeCcountubly  warmed  the  Anglo- 
Saxou  blo'iid  that  flowed  in  hie  v^ins.  I  muat  own  that,  although  I 
alwayt  refrained  from  joining  Charley's  motley  audience,  yet,  while  he 
was  arnging,  I  never  rwle  by  him  without  acknowledging,  aa  he  atood 
with  his  outstretched  neck  looking  to  heaven,  that  he  was  (at  all  events, 
for  his  size)  tlic  moat  powerful  advocate  of  Church  and  State  in  Ilct 
Majesty's  dominions  ;  and  that  his  eloquence  was  aa  strongly  appre- 
ciated by  others,  PtitteraO'n  received  many  convincing  proofs. 

'TliTce  times  as  he  sat  beneath  the  cage,  proud  as  Ltieifer,  yet 
hnmmeriii^  away  at  a  Blioe-eole  lying  in  purgatory  on  his  lap-stone, 
and  then,  wi til  a  waxed  thread  in  each  hanii,  KuJdenly  extending  his 
elhowB  like  a  acaramouch,  three  times  was  he  irterrupled  in  his  work 
by  people  who  each  separately  offered  him  one  hundred  dollars  for  his 
lark  ;  an  old  farmer  repeatedly  offered  him  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
for  him  ;  and  a  poor  Sussex  carter  who  had  imprudently  eloiiped  to 
hear  him  sing  was  so  completely  overwhelmed  with  affection  and  ma- 
ladie  itu  pa^Sf  that,  walking  into  the  shop,  he  offered  for  him  all  he 
posaesaed  in  the  w&rld,  his  horse  and  cart ;  but  Patterson  would  sell 
him  to  no  one.' 

AVe  infer  that  Henry  PaltcTson  turned  out,  like  maoy  others 
of  bis  class,  %vben  Sir  F.  Head  called  on  the  liegemen  of  the 
Crown  to  withs.l3n<:l  and  chastise  the  '  Sympathizers,"  and  thai  the 
pour  CL>bbl«r  was  slain  in  his  humble  efTurl  to  discharge  what  he 
was  so  unenlightened  as  to  reganl  aa  his  dmy.  The  historians 
inethfMl  of  a.Hudiing  to  the  fact  is  highly  characteristic,  it  must  be 
allowed — as  inucb  so  as  his  Excellency's  Dwn  procedure  in  con- 
sequence thereof. 

•Onacertain  evening  of  October,  1&37,  the  shittters  of  Patterson's 
ahop-windowe  were  half  closed,  un  account  of  his  having  that  morning 
been  accidentally  shot  deud.  The  widow's  prospects,  were  thus  sud- 
denly ruined,  her  hopes  hla&tedf  her  goods  sold,  and  I  need  hardly  say 
that  1  made  myself  the  owner — the  lord  and  tlie  master  of  jujor  Patter- 
aoti'a  Urk. 

'  It  was  my  camest  desire,  if  poseible,  to  better  bi»  condition,  and 
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I  certainly  felt  very  pioud  to  poiiesfl  him ;  but  Eomchow  or  other  iLis 
"Charlcy-is-my-darliiig '' Hort  of  feeling  evidently  was  not  reciprocul. 
Whether  it  was  (hiil  i»  the  coiiaervatoify  of  Goverument  House  at 
Tofonto  Chnrley  misBcd  the  sky — wheLhcr  it  waa  that  he  dihlikcd  the 
movement,  or  rather  want  of  movement,  in  my  elbows^-or  wliettitr 
firnm  some  myBterious  feelinga,  some  atrange  fancy  or  misgiving,  the 
chamber  of  hia  Htllt  mind  wa*  hung  with  blacky  I  cim  only  say  that 
during  ttie  three  months  he  renmned  m  my  service  I  could  neve^, 
induce  him  to  open  hit  mouth,  and  llmt  up  to  the  la.M  hour  of  my  de-' 
■parture  he  would  never  sing  to  me. 

'  Oil  leaving  CannHa  I  gavtf  him  to  Daniel  Orris,  an  honeet,  faithful^  i 
loynl  friend,  who  had  acpotnpatiied  mc  tu  the  province.     His  station  in  , 
liife  was  about  cqunl  to  thiit  of  poor  Patterson ;  and  accordingly,  so  soon  ai 
the  bird  was  hung  by  him  on  the  outside  of  hla  humble  dwelling,  hchcgQrt 
to  sing  ngnin  aa  e:squisite1y  as  ever.     He  continued  to  do  fto  all  ihrougH 
Sir  CJeorge  Arthur's  ndministintion.     He  sang  all  the  time  Lord  Dur- 
ham was  at  work — he  Bang  rtfter  the  LegiaUtivc  Council — the  Execii'i 
tive  Council — the  Houae  of  Assembly  of  the  province  had  ceased  fai\ 
ever  to  exist — he  aang   all  the  while  the  Imperial    Parliament  wertt ' 
framing  and  agreeing  to  an  Act  by  which  even  the  name  of  Upjief 
Cana<iii  was  to  ceate  toexifit — he  sang  all  the  while  Lords  John  Russell 
and  Sydenham  were  arranging,  directing,  and  perpalualing  upun  the 
United  Provinces  of  Canada  the  baneful  domination  of  what  they  called 
"  reBpoiiEiljle  goveminent;"    and  then,  feeling  that   the  voice  of  ua 
Bnglteh  Inrk  could  no  longtr  be  of  any  service  to  tb&C  naUe  portion  of  j 
Her  MajesHy's  dominions — he  died. 

*  Orris  sent  nie  bis  skin,  hi3  skulE,  and  his  legs.  I  took  thtm  to  the 
very  best  artiBt  in  London — the  gentleman  who  stuff's  for  the  British. 
Museum — who  told  rae,  to  my  great  joy,  that  thuBC  remains  were  pei^ 
fecLliv  uninjured.  After  listening  with  great  profeseional  interest  to  the 
en  Be,  be  promised  me  that  he  would  exert  bis  utmost  taletU ;  and  iit 
about  a  month  Charley  returned  to  me  with  unruffled  plumage,  standing 
agtin  on  the  little  orchestra  of  his  cage,  with  bis  mouth  open,  loukijig 
upwards— in  short,  in  the  attitude  ofaini^ing^  just  as.  I  have  described  him. 

'  I  have  had  the  whole  covered  with  a  large  glass  case,  and  upon  lliB 
dark  wooden  back  of  the  cage  there  is  pneted  a  piece  of  white  paper.] 
upon  which  1  have  written  tlie  following  words: — 'Tftw  Lark,  taken  to 
Canada  (ty  a  poor  ^migraiit,  tens  shipvyreched  tn  the  AV.  JL.owr^tff'^ 
and  after  singing  at  YotohIo  Jbrnine  t/ears,  died  there  on  the  \Atk  of 
March,  1843,  uiiiversaiiif  reffretlcil.  —  Home  I  Home',  sweei  Home!' 

This  little  stoiy  has  templ'^d  us  into  the  bordcr-luntl  of  politics 
—but  not  surely  ao  as  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  bird- fan cyin^l 
EKaltado.     We  are  afraid  we  cannot  promise  quite  aa  itiuch  (at 
our  next  quotation.       Nevertheless,  we    fancy  even  Sir  FranciftH 
Head's  stifTest  poliliral  opponents  will  (nmv  that  bis  days  of  go- 
vernorship are   so  well   nver)    bear  with  his,  however  %venk   and 
feverish,  entbusiasm  about  what  ivas  to  him  the  sacied  symbol  of 
a  creed  that  liiey  vrould  consign  to  the  same  department  of  tbe 
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Sritiali  Museum  wliieh  cnntaiins  the  skin  of  Pharaoh  and  (Ijc  wig 
of  Poliphar.  We  arc  about  to  nluntler  a.  chapter  called  '  The 
British  Flag;' —  ^ 

'  On  my  arrival  at  Toronto,  people  from  all  paila  i>(  the  Ptovirtce, 
prupell«d  by  a  variety  of  feelings  which  they  could  not  control,  were 
Been  ceiitripedally  riding,  driving,  or  walking  towards  Government  KouBe. 
One,  in  pure  English,  OcEcribcd  to  me  the  astoniehing  luxuriiknce  uf  the 
western  district;  another,  in  a  eHrong  !ri«h  brogue,  the  native  beauty 
of  Lake  Simcoe ;  sMother,  i"  broM  Scotch,  explained  to  me  the  value 
of  thft  limber  trade  on  the  Ottawa;  one  confidently  usEurCd  me  that  in 
his  district  tlieic  were  veins  cif  coal — aanCher  hinted  at  indications  of 
copper — one  raved  alwnt  a  fishery — another  was  in  raiUures  about  the 
college — some  described  to  me  Lakes  finron,  Erie,  and  Ontario — seve- 
ral the  Falls  of  Ningarw^&ll  praised  the  climate;  "  and  yet,"  said  I 
to  ftiyaeir,  b»  absorbed  in  deep  melanchuly  1  imperfectly  listened  to  their 
descriptions  in  detail,  *'  and  yet  how  is  it  that  in  the  foreground  of  this 
splendid  picture  I  can  nowhere  sec  the  British  Fla};'':'  Except  by  its 
powerful  inflnence,  liow  run  I,  inexperienced  atid  unsupported,  expect 
to  stand  against  the  diiScoltics  which  ore  about  to  assail  roe  ?  Escept 
by  its  eloquence,  how  can  I  advocate  the  g-lorious  inetitutionB  of  our 
cduniry?  Except  under  its  blessing',  how  can  I  eren  hoj>e  to  prosper? 
With  nothing  to  look  U])  to,  and  nothing  to  die  under,  an  admiral  might 
aa  well  attempt  to  fight  a  Bhip  wilhniit  a  pennant,  or  to  go  to  bch  in  n 
ship  without  a  bottom,  aa  thai  I  ahoiild  vuiinly  undertake  to  govern 
Canada  from  a  house  with  miihing  on  its  roof  to  greet  the  winds  of 
heaven  but  stacks  of  reeking  chimnevs." 

*  In  hiiilding,  I  knuw  quite  well  that  it  ifl  usual  to  com'mence  by 
laying'  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  foundation  stone  ;  however,  I  delet' 
mined  that  I  woidd  be(i;in  La  huild  my  political  edilice  ftom  tlie  lop,  and 
accordingly  in  due  time  there  appeared  on  the  roof  of  Government 
House,  first,  half  n  dozen  workmen  mysieriouslv  harmncring  nway,  as 
if  at  their  own  skina,  ihen  a  tall  strait  staif  wearing  a  email  foraj^ing 
cup  on  ita  head  appearcil,  as  if  it  had  started  up  by  magiCf  or  like  a 
mualiroom  had  risen  in  the  ni^ht;  and  Instly,  en  artilleryman,  in  liia 
blue  jiichet  nnd  red  cutfa,  was  teen)  with  c:ttendied  arme,  lo  haul  up» 
hnnd  over  liead,  and  to  leave  behind  him,  joyfully  Ouitering  in  the 
wind,  the  British  Flag;. 

*  Wliut  were  my  own  feelings  when  I  first  beheld  thia  guardian  auge! 
hoverimgovcr  my  head  I  had  ratlicr  not  divulge,  hut  the  seusalion  it 
created  thri]ui;huut  the  Province  I  need  not  fear  to  describe.  "  There  'a 
no  mistaking  what  that  means!"  exclaimed  an  old  C^inadian  colonel  of 
militia  who  happened  to  he  standing  with  a  group  of  his  comradep,  at 
the  mumeiit  the  iiriillerymau  finished  his  job.  ''  Now  what's  the  use 
of  that,  [  should  just  like  to  know?  "  muttered  a  well-known  EUpporter 
of  republican  pnnciplea.  However,  the  latter  observation  was  but  an 
exception  lo  the  mle,  for  the  truth  is,  that  the  eight  of  tlie  British  Flag 
eitlini^uiehed  rtither  than  excited  all  narrow  jealousies,  all  angry  feeUnga, 
all  puty  diaiiucuuns,  uU  piovinctal  animosities.     Its  glorious  lubtory 
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rushed  through  t!ie  niiiiij  nnJ  rnemflry  to  tlie  Lean  of  almost  every  one 
wlio  bthelJ  il.  Tlie  Irisli  Cathulic,  tlie  Orangeman,  ihe  Scotch  FreB- 
byteritkii,  the  IVtoLKodistt  (lie  English  relormer,  the  votera  for  biillot,  fur 
uiiirer,^aL  euirrage,  for  reftfwmaiWe  goTcnnnent,  or,  iit  olhcir  ct^rma,  for 
'*  No  Gofemor,"  fur  liberty  nnJ  eqsiulity,  ani]  for  other  theoretical 
iioneeiiBC  which  they  did  not  clearly  unJerBtaiiil,  na  if  by  mutual  eon- 
ECTit,  fi>rgrt:  their  clifferenct's  as  they  gazcJ  together  u^iun  wiiat  nil 
tilike  claimed  n3  ihcir  conimoii  propcrtv,  their  common  wetLltli,  their 
coinnion  par.iit;  atid  while,  »b  if  rejuiciiis  at  the  si^ht  of  its  coii^re- 
gatiuii,  the  httUowcd  emljlein  fliUtered  over  their  heads — it  told  tlierii 
^h^!y  wtre  the  chililren  of  one  ftLmily — it  admoiiiBhed  them  la  lowe  one 
iinoiher— it  bade  thcni  J'enr  nothing  but  God^  honour  their  sovereign,  and 
obey  their  owti  laws.  From  sunriae  till  auiifiet  tliia  *'  bit  of  buiuin|;  " 
wua  constantly,  oa  from  a  puEpit,  addressitig  itself  to  the  good  feelitignof 
all  who  beheld  it — and  especially  lo  the  menibtrs  of  bmli  brandies  of 
i\vi  legiflatLire,  who,  in  ibeir  way  to,  mid  return  from,  Parliament-build- 
ings, hiid  to  wiilk  almoat  nnderiieath  it  twice  a  day  during  llie  leasion. 
In  all  weatherB  it  wiia  there  to  welcome  thecci^  na  well  as  all  coiidilioiia 
of  meu  f  EomeUniea,  in  th'e  burning  lieat  of  siminier,  it  hung  molionk'sa 
agsLinet  the  atatf,  aa  if  it  had  juat  fainted  away  from  the  dull,  EiiLCry 
iiiua;[^iocaa  of  ib&  atmosphere  ;  iLt  ulher  timea  it  was  occaecoiially  almo&t 
veik-tj  by  the  white  stiowalorm,  termed  "  poudrfe,"  that  was  drifting 
acrusa  it.  Sjme  one  truly  enough  declared  that  "the  harder  it  blew 
the  smaller  it  i;rew;"  fur,  as  there  W(.-re* flirg's  of  several  siziis,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  lo  eelcct  one  suited  to  the  force  of  the  f^ale.  until,  during 
the  hurriiCi>]]ea  that  occasionttlly  occur,  it  wna  reduced  from  iia  BinidleBt 
eize  to  a  "  British  Jack  "  scarcely  bigger  thou  a  common  pocket  hand- 
kerchief; iieverthcless,  large  or  small,  blow  hij^U  or  blow  low,  thia 
faitliful  aentiuel  waa  a,lwv\8  at  his  post. 

'  Fur  many  yeara  tlie  Knglistt,  Iriah,  and  Scotch  Inhabitants  of  Upper 
Canada  had  been  in  ihc  h&bit»  uii  the  days  of  their  reapective  patron 
EflintB,  of  meeting,  and  (very  prudently  before  dinner)  of  mnrching  to- 
ijeihcr  arm-in-urm,  hand-in-hund.  or  "  Elioitlder  to  shoulder,"  in  jito- 
cesaion  down  King-street  lo  Government  Huuae,  which  forms  the 
M'e&leni  extremity  of  that  handsome  thoroiigbiare  of  the  city.  These 
uas^cmbliigCB  were  naturally  productive  of  glorioua  recollectioiiB  and  of 
nohle  Ecniinients;  and,  a^  I  have  already  stated,  they  allayed  rather 
than  excited  uU  ^irovincial  ditipules.  It  waa  highly  dcEiriihlu  lo  cncou- 
rigc  them  ;  and  as  for  Eome  time  there  liad  been  carefully  preecrvcd  in 
the  gtjvemmeti:  &tore  an  ijnniensesilk  standard,  aiml  from  England,  and 
which  had  been  hoisted  on  a  ihig-'sian'  op^^osiie  I'urliamunt-buildings  on 
the  opening  of  the  ProuincJiil  I^jji^latnrc,  on  the  birUi-duy  of  the  So- 
vereign, and  on  other  State  occftsiotfcs,  I  directed  that  on  the  three  days 
alluded  lo  the  Rrtille:rymiin  who  hud  fhdrge  of  the  rtiig'Stiiff  03i  Govern- 
iiient  House  should  lower  Ihe  ordinary  Hug  bo  soon  as  the  he^id  of  the 
]jroces)«ioi),  iircceded  hy  its  band,  mude  ita  appearance ;  and  then,  as  it 
approached,  (o  haul  up  thi?  gruat  Imperial  Standard. 

'  It  wuuld  be  difbualt  to  clcBcribc  to  thuae  who  have  never  been  long 

fcoin  England,  and  iqnitc  ini uc'Cirsftary  lo  esplaia  to  thuac  wlio  have,  the 
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feetitigK  witli  wbich  Uic  fuUowerB  of  each  of  thitt  tlirce  processioni 
i&crivcd  tLe  CDnipliiuent,  so  justly  due  to  i]ie  diatiugui^licd  day  oti  which 
thej  had  respectively  useemhled,  Every  iimn  as  lie  inarched  luwards  Ilie 
Iijjljeriiil  Standard,  which  he  saw  majCBtJcallj'  rising  m  the  eky  to  rL-teivc 
him,  ftilt  CDiivinctd  iliat  his  stature  was  increating,  tlmt  his  cliesl  wd& 
cxjjHildiiig.  tliat  the  inusclea  yf  his  legs  were  growing  fitroiiger,  and  (liiU 
his  foot  was  lieHcendiiij;  tirmef  and  heavier  to  thcgruuud.  The  iniisk'iuiia' 
lunus  gtew'  cvidejitly  tti:utt.T,  the  druiunigTs'  i^rms  iuqy^  cjuici£.er;  the 
imtiujjul  aira  of  "  tJud  suve  llic  QuetWj"  "  St.  I'ntrick's  Day  in  tlie 
Morning,"  and  "  Scots  Vilai  hae  wi'  Walkue  bled,"  resounded  liuder  Jiii'l 
tuuder ',  Liiid  us  the  Eacred  object  ii^iuu  which  every  eye  was  fixed  in  its 
ascenfiigii  slu^vly  lloated  und  undukted  acroES  the  pure  d<;ep  bhie  &ky,  it 
grududlly  revetikd  to  view  a  j^Ji i U'rittg  iijaea  of  hierogl-jphiu  out  of  which 
every  iiiau  rftvenonely  selected  tljose  which  he  conceived  ti*  be  especialiy 
hie  own- 

'  "  Ifliat  animals  are  thme?"  said  a  mwi  throu^di  hig  nose,  on  St. 
George'n  Day,  elb  he  pointed  (o  the  congregation  of  Linns  with  fi^ts 
detiched  ready  to  bos,  »iid  of  Uiiitonis  cimit  as  eager  io  bull,  thut  were 
wiiviii^  over  his  heud.  '*  /*  i(  aiiiniaU  you  Ve  eimking  after  ?  "  &har[>lv 
replied  a  yuutJi^  Iridiman,  vthn  Uke  Llie  qutiiist  hud  been  statidin^^  iji  liic 
crowd,  wuitinij  to  ete  the  iJroceBtion  uf  JiiigliBliniirn  arrive:  "one  of 
tliiiii  iiiiitn'ih  I  till  »/e  is  THE  Ikish  Harp  ;  and  so  s^-t  pvC  o'  thai,  ye 

Yuniiee,  or  I'tl  bate  i/ie  soicl  out  o'  j/e!"     Now  it  80  happened 

that  by  die  time  the  last  words  were  ejiitulatei^,  the  young  IrjsliiiiHii's 
whitti  tet'tli  had  ahuoBt  reiiched  the  middiu-aged  <"jiierist^B  tjebrowB  ;  uiid 
as  tbfy  were  evidently  advaaciiig,  aiitl  as  the  tiirgical  npcnuiun  -[iropoeed 
strongly  reaciiibled  thiit  o(  tukiiijic  tite  kernel  out  of  a  nul,  or  an  oyster 
out  ol  ilE  shell,  the  republican  niiturali^t  deenicd  it  prudent  liielantly  to 
decamp,  or,  ns  it  i«  termed  by  im  fellow-countrymen,  to  absqwmtilate. 

'  A  iiiijnbcr  of  instanccBj  tnore  or  less  amnsLng,  were  mentioned  to  me 
exemplifying  the  ttrong  fceLiuge  of  aitacliBieiut  tu  the  mudier  country 
elicited  by  the  parental  prceence  of  tho  Briiieli  Flag.  A  compliment, 
however,  was  paid  tu  it  by  one  of  ita  moat  bitter  eucmke,  which,  as  it 
forms  part  of  an  inipurLiuit  subject,  aud  elucidutea  a  BLTiuna  mora],  I 
will  venture  to  relate.' 

Sir  Francis  nmv  mentions  wimt  occurred  to  iiim  on  his  arrival 
in  Toronto  after  the  suppression  of  th<?  M'KenzIe  outbreak  : — 

'  On  entering  the  room  vUiicL  to  me,  as  well  us  to  my  prcdecessois, 
liftd,  by  day  and  hy  nigtit,  been  die  scene  of  »ntiiiy  an  Hnxious  hour, 
and  hi  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  transacting  the  wliolt;  of  aiy 
public  hnsintss,  my  firat  feeling  w«s,  naturally  enough,  one  of  humble 
gratitude  to  tlmt  Supreme  Power  whit-h  had  giv^u  victory  to  our  causc; 
and  1  was  in  the  plca&iiig  enjoyuient  of  reHections  of  tliits  nature  when 
one  of  my  ationdnnta  cBtcTing  the  room  delivered  to  nie  a  card,  aiid  in- 
formed liic  ihiit  Mr.  BidwcU  was  in  the  waiting-room,  and  that  lie  ap- 
peftT^d  cxlremely  desirous  to  BeC  me. 

'  When  I  first  arrived  in  iht  iirgvincc  lliis  Mr.  Bidwell  was  Speaker 
of  the  Commone'  House  ofAssLmbly,  in  wUicli  he  Ciimmnnded  a  rcpiih- 
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licwii  mujurity.  Williout,  lioweverj  repeating  Jelails  which  are  now 
matlerB  of  hiatOTV,  I  ivill  briefly  remind  the  reader,  tiiat  after  I  had  dia- 
Bolved  llic  House  nf  Aseembly,  find  had  ajipcded  tu  the  jieuijle  to  aasist 
nie  in  resisting  ihe  principle  ol'  "respnnsiUle  govetuDieiit  "  which  Mr. 
Bidwell  awd  Mr.Baldwin  had  endeavoured  to  force  ujion  lue,  iheformcr 
iitit  only  ceased  lo  he  Speaker,  but  he  and  almost  eweiy  oilier  rnemher  of 
his  repulilican  majority  ]o&t  iheir  eleclion,  and  were  replaced  by  iiieni- 
bera  firmSy  otLached  to  British  institutions. 

*  The  iiiBignilieimt  gangol'  cnnapiTatora  whose  declamations  had  caused 
BO  mueh  sejisation  in  England,  seeing  that  ihcy  had  irrecoverably  lost 
all  power  in  the  legislature  of  Upper  Oaiuidji,  \itrt.  iiiduted  i^  a  secret' 
injiuence,  n-hick  I  shall  shortly  htivc  occasion  to  expose,  to  endeavour  to 
attain  by  force  of  arms  that  eystem  of  "  responsible  govertiment "  whicli. 
by  argument  they  had  failed  ta  ubtain.  In  this  conspiracy,  as  ttpU  as  in 
tlie  rebellion  which  had  jiist  lieeii  BupprcBsed,  Mr.  Bidwell  had  been 
deeply  implicated  ;  and,  indeed,  up  lo  the  very  moment  of  tlie  outbreak 
he  Iiad  bepn  in  communication  with  Dr.  lloilph,  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  imd 
other  leader^  of  the  rebellion.  Although,  hcwevei*,  he  had  acted  with 
extreme  caution,  and  idthoughj  being  whut  is  commonly  called  "  a  man 
of  peace,"  he  had  prudently  relrained  from  taking  armsj  ye!  in  conse- 
quence of  the  political  part  he  had  acted  niid  tlie  Bentiuieuts  he  waa 
known  In  entertain,  a  number  of  people  in  the  United  Stales,  as  well 
aa  in  different  parts  of  Upper  atid  Lo\ver  Canadii,  addressed  to  Idin 
letters  which  arrived  in  such  numbers,  that  on  and  from  llie  moment  oF 
the  rebellion  the  Post-office  nuthorities  deemed  it  their  duly  to  sei^c 
them,  and  then  to  foiward  them  to  me  utiopentd.  Aa  soon  as  Air- 
Bidwell,  on  inquiring  fur  his  letters,  ascertained  ihi*  fact,  as  also  that 
M'Kenzie  har!  irtscribeii  his  [Bidwell's]  name  ahtic  on  the  rthel  fhg 
which  the  militia  hwd  just  captured  at  GuUows  FMl,  heft:U  that  hia 
nwn  caution  was  no  longer  of  any  avail  lo  him,  for  that  hy  the  incau^ 
tion  of  others  he  wan  no  doubt  already  betrayed.  Hia  only  hope  had 
been  that  the  rebels  might  succeed  in  niaEsacieing  the  loyu!,  and  iu 
thus  deposing  the  power  and  nuthurity  of  ihc  CVowii ;  but  so  soon  as  he 
lesmt  that  llie  former  had  not  only  been  completely  defeated,  hut  that 
M'Kenzie,  Dr.  Rolph,  end  their  other  leaders  had  ahseonded  to  the 
United  States;.  Mr,  BiiiwcU  felt  that  hia  life,  that  his  existence,  hung 
Upon  a  thread.  His  obrioiis  course  was  to  fly  to  the  United  States  j 
hot  the  coast  was  ulreaiJy  guarded— and  besidiSs,  as  he  was  no  horseman, 
he  had  not  coiimge  to  Bttenj[>t  10  esciipe ;  and  yet  hig  conscience  told 
him  that  the  hand  of  any  loyid  man  might,  in  Tetributire  justice,  now  be 
raised  against  him:  and  as  he  knew  how  eiflS]ierttleil  the  militia  had 
been  by  the  hitrbarous  nuirdcr  of  the  brfivfe  Colonel  Moodie,  lie  had 
TCfiaoti  not  only  to  fear  the  vengeance  of  the  Crown,  but  that  any  one  of 
the  niilitia-meu  he  met  might  become  his  executioner;  in  ehoit,  he 
knew  not  what  to  do,  where  to  go,  or  how  to  hide  lumseir. 

'In  this  agony  of  mind  his  acquaintaiice  with  the  vnagiiaoimity  of 
British  institulLona,  hia  knowldge  of  British  law,  British  juaticj  and 
British  mercy,  admonished  him  lo  seek  proleclion  from  the  sovereign 
anlhority  he  i'lad  betrayfil^from  the  executive  power  he  had  endeavoured 
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lo  depose;   find  uccoidingly  with   faltering  steps  lie  walked  townrdi 
Quvi-niment  Ilcmse;  and  entering  the  wftitiug-rown  lie  tliereluok  refuf^' 
under  ihc  very  IJttirisu  ki-ag  whicb  it  hm)  been  ibe  vbjett  of  tlic  whulej 
of  Ills  {Militicul  life  lu  d(.'eecrale. 

'  Oil  the  ilfiy  bcrore  tlie  uutUrealt  I  had  had  the  windows  of  the  room 
in  which  1  wua  Biitirig  when  I  received  Mr.  BidwcU'a  card,  blocked  up.i 
willi  niujih  limber,  iind  loop-litiktl ;  (Likcl  nn  his  opeuiiig  rtiy  dogr,  iheN 
insiiitU  tliia  Btriiii|;e  mid  uneiiiiecti'il  a.irttiiu:ement  irutiglit  Mr-  IliJwdL'a 
em,  he  remained  uL  the  threshuld  fui  sumi:  moicieiits,  and  al  last  sluwly 
nilviinceil  until  he  atou'i  elu^c  befurc  me.  lie  neitlier  bowed  tn  ntc  nor 
eiiukc;  hut  lixiiig  his  eyes  on  thi;  tied-up  bundle  of  hi  $  scaled  leUcra 
which  I  lielU  in  my  hiuid,  he  Btood  for  some  time  broken  duwn  in  sjiiril, 
and  overwhelmed  wilh  feelmga  tu  which  it  was  evident  he  bad  not  jiower 
to  give  ult^nineL-. 

'  Aa  I  ]jnd  iiol  sent  fur  him,  I  of  course  waited  to  hear  what  he  de- 
eircd  to  eay;  hul  aa  he  said  nolhinir,  and  njipeared  to  ba  speecbleM,  I 
mvielf  broke  lite  soleino  silence  (but  prevailed  hy  saying  to  him,  m  I 
jHiLntvd  with  hi«  ktteis  tu  the  loop-liOL>lcd  windows  ut  my  side,  "  WclU 
Mr.  Uidwcll,  ^ou  see-  Lbe  «late  tt>  which  you  have  brought  us  T'     He 
mnde  no  n-p1y,  and  oa  it  wus  iuipoesildc  tu  iielp  pilyiiiglhe  abject,  fulleti 
position  in  which  be  etood,  I  very  cidmly  poinled  out  lo  him  ibe  iinpru-: 
prieiy  of  ibe  cuuree  he  had  pursued  i  nnd  tben  observing  to  him,  whaUl 
he  well  enongh  knew,  that  were  1  to  ojicn  hi8  letters  his  Ufe  would  pro»i 
hably  be  in  my  bmid»,  I  reminded  him  of  the  mercy  hb  well  as  ibc  powcl 
of  Ibe  British  crown ;  and  1  ended  by  tellini;  bini  that,  as  its  hmuhle  rC 
presentative,  1  would  restore  to  him  his  letters  unopened,  if  be  woiil 
give  tnc  in  writing  a  promise  that  he  would  Irare  the  Queen's  territoi^l 
for  ever, 

'  Mr-  Bidwell  had  concealed  in  his  heart  some  good  feelings  ai  weU 
at  nmny  bi^d  ones;  and  as  soon  as  his  fears  were  removed,  the  former 
prompted  him  tn  exprces  himself  in  terniB  winch  I  wdl  not  undertake  lo 
rej^eat.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  say,  that  he  retired  lo  the  wailing- ruora, 
wrule  out  the  promise  1  had  dictated,  and  returning  with  it  I  received  it 
wiili  one  band,  and  with  the  other,  according  lo  my  proimife,  I  delivered 
to  him  the  wiiole  of  his  letters  unopened. 

'The  sentence  which  Mr,  iiidwell  deliberately  passed  upon  hiniself 
he  faitbridly  esecuted.  He  instantly  e^iiled  himself  from  the  Quccu'a 
duniiiuone,  nnd  reimiring  to  the  state  of  New  York,  he  very  consiBtently 
took  then;  tlie  ou(!i  of  wSlegiante  tu  the  United  Stitles,  and  oiieiiky  and 
piibbcly  abjured  allegiance  to  nil  other  aulhoritica,  and  '^  esfteciatly  la 
the  CrOwH  oj  Great  IJritiiiH !"'  In  return,  he  instaiitlv  received  nil 
the  honours  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  ItepuMicanB  tu  bcetuw ;  and 
BUcb  nn»  Ibe  fechng  in  his  favour,  that,  coJitrary  tu  cuBlom,  precedent, 
and  I  believe  Cmitrary  even  tO  law,  he  was  elected  by  accUlQalion  ■ 
member  of  the  American  bar. 

'  The  Bet|nel  oT  iIjc  story  is  an  odd  ohc. 

*  Al  t'le  very  moment  tlia(  Mr.  Bidwell,  with  the  bsrred  light  from 
my  lodp-hidcd  windows  shining  on  and  shiidowing  hii  pnlhd  counte- 
nfince,  was  Btnnding  before  me,  tendering  with  the  hand  tbnt  wrote  it 
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hiB  own  aentence  of  condemnation,  (he  Qucen'a  Guvcrnraetil  wrre  re- 
lieving me  frflm  the  relanv'E  njosition  in  which  I  stood,  becaiise  I  liad 
refused  to  prumole  (his  Mr.  IJiiliveU  lo  the  bench  over  ihe  hcaila  of 
Archibald  Maclean,  Jdnas  Jonc?,  Henry  Sherwooil,  Sir  Allan  Mm-Niih, 
und  other  Canadian-horn  memhcra  of  the  hnr,  who  thronglioiil  their 
lives  had  distinguished  thcniBelves,  in  ihe  field  na  well  as  in  the  senate, 
by  their  nttaclimenl  to  the  Briti?.h  throne.  I  hart  told  the  Queen's 
Government-  (ride  my  de? [latt'Hics  [irinted  by  order  of  Her  Majesty,  iind 
laid  before  Pflrliarnent)  that  Mr.  Bidwell's  "  object  had  been  to  Be[ni- 
rate  Canuda  from  the  parent  stule,  lo  ereate  disiifFcctiDn  for  the  p^ilerniil 
Government  of  the  Kin^,  and  by  forming  an  alLitince  wiih  M.  Pii[une;n]''a 
party,  to  exchange  the  Britiah  ciinBtilution  for  the  low  provdlinj-  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  j"  and  "that  for  these  renaoiiB  publicly  to  elevnte 
Mr.  Bidwcll  to  the  bench,  would  deprive  me  of  Ihe  respect  and  cun- 
fidcnre  of  the  country." 

'  But  the  picture  I  here  drew  of  Mr.  Bidwell's  prin(!iplea  and  of  the 
objects  he  had  all  his  life  had  in  view  was  liighly  attrnctive  rather  ihflrt 
repulsive: — and  accordingly,  in  reply  lo  my  sketch,  I  was  boldly  infornied 
that  Her  Muje&ty's  Goverumcnt  ""cuuld  not  regard  the  part  which  Mr. 
Bidwell  formerly  took  in  local  politics  as  rm  iiisupirraljle  barrivr  to  hia 
future  advancement  in  liia  professinn,  and  that  on  the  conirarrf,  ad- 
verting (0  the  gcneni]  catimate  of  Mr.  Bidwell's  qualiiicalionG  fur  a  ie<it 
on  the  bench,  it  ap|>earcd  that  the  public  service  ()■  c.  lyird  John 
Rueecira  object)  would  be  promo/erf  by  Eecuring  his  service."  I  was 
Ihcrefoie  ordered,  in  ease  of  another  vacnncy,  to  offer  the  ttppointment 
to  Mr.  Bidwell:  thia,  rightly  or  wiongly  it  now  mnitera  uot,  I  refused 
to  do;  and  thus  wtiilc  Mr.  Bidwell,  in  coneequence  of  having  abjured 
hia  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  was  receiving  in  ibe  United  Statca 
compliments  and  congralulationB  on  hia  apprvititment  to  the  Amcricnn 
bar,  it  appeared  from  ibe  London  Gcizctie  that  the  Qtietii'e  Govern- 
ment had  advised  Her  Wujesty  to  relieve  his  opponent  from.  Ihe  ndmi- 
ntstratioa  of  the  Government  of  Upper  CunAda  ;  in  short, 

"  The  man  recovered  frnm  the  bite, 
Tliie  ring  it  wns  that  died  !" 

*  The  above  epitaph  so  graphically  describes  my  decease,  that  [  linvc 
not  a  word  lo  add  to  it.' 

Althoufrh  we  have  transcribed  Sir  Francis'a  ollicial  ('jiit.njib, 
wc  would  ftiin  indulge  ourselves  villi  tliti  detail  of  Lis  piTsoiLjl 
escape  fniin  the  rebels  and  their  synipalhisers.  We  have  not 
riMjui,  however,  for  llic  inimitable  tli.ipler  E(initl-huin<iuredl>  criti- 
iSed  '  The  Hniiled  Hare,"  Our  readers  ivill  reculluet  that  ilie  dis- 
missed GovLTiiar  Lad  received  many  Linls  and  waniinn^s  that  iliere 
was  an  organised  cnnspiracy  In  iTiLirilcF  bim  if  he  passed  by  lt>e 
puule  of  Halifiix.  Tbesc  lie  disregardrd  until  tlie  very  day  be- 
fore his  sucfcavtr  was  lo  be  sworn  in.  wLcn  a  coiifideniial  disjiiilcli 
from  Sir  Joho  Colboriie,  in  Lower  Candida,  pave  bim  s.uch  dia- 
lincl  information  uf  the  fact,  ttiat  il  would  have  been  niadiipss  lo 
persist.     Hcj  iLerrfore,  look  the  bolJ  course  of  passing  tlirougb 
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the  tr-rritories  of  the  United  Slalcs ;  mid  ofler  a  sharp  run  bi-rurc 
all  iirdent  puck  of  '  svmpatlnscrs,*  he  nL  last  ilislancPrl  Uiem^  aiiJ 
rpnchcil  in  safety  lUe  Albany  stcain-bont,  just  starling  for  ihe 
civiliaod  city  of  New  York, 

*  On  our  arrival  at  New  York,  1  was  qiiilo  aWiirC  that  I  wns  not  <m\y 
out  uf  leitch  uf  borJer-eXciteiUtnt,  but  thttl  I  was  umoug  H  lii{;1ily-irltel« 
lif-ent  prople,  nnil  llial  [  Imi!  only  to  ewiiforin  to  ihcir  liabits  ti>  ensure 
gencrmis  ircFitmeiit  dufing  the  week  I  Imd  to  rcm«in  atnoiig  tKein,  until 
the  sHiliiig  «1'  the  paclict.  IiistciMl,  therefore,  of  liviui^  in  any  way  tbul 
mi^lii  offensively  BJiVuur  of  "  excliisi/eiicss,'"  I  resulvoJ  to  go  to  une  of 
(he  hirgcst  liotcla  in.  [he  eil)\  ond  while  there,  like  cTCfybiKly  else,  t& 
(line  ill  luililic  at  the  laUr  d  hate. 

'  I  nccnrdtngly  drove  up  to  the  American  hotel ;  but,  chinJjing  it  only 
fair  to  the  inndlord  that  he  ghciuW  hnve  the  opponunity  of  (if  he  wished 
it)  refuai»x  mc  fldmissiini,  I  told  him  »vho  I  was,  find  what  1  wanted. 
Williout  the  smaHJest  aSteratioii  of  ctmntenanee,  he  replied  by  grarely 
naking  me  (o  follow  him.  I  did  so,  until  he  led  m&  into  his  tivm  littli: 
sitting-room,  and  1  was  wondering  what  might  be  about  to  happen, 
when,  raising  one  of  his  hanJa,  he  certainly  ilifl  natoniah  nie  beyond 
(iescriinion  by  polniinj?  to  my  own  picture,  which,  nmong  some  other 
frumeil  cngriitiugs,  vn&s,  hnaging  on  the  wall ! 

'  When  the  dinner  hr>ur  iirrived,  my  worthy  companion  and  I  pro- 
ceeded at  the  usuiil  pace  to  the  room,  but  every  btidy  else^  as  ii  the  cus- 
tom, hiid  gone  there  eo  very  much  faster,  that  we  found  the  chaits 
iippoinied  lor  iia  the  only  ones  vacant.  There  wa»  evidently  a  slight 
BeiiBation  an  we  &at  down;  hut  of  mere  curioailv-  A  number  of  sharp 
glittering  eyes  were  for  eome  little  time  liied  upon  us,  but  hunger  soon 
conquered  eurioeity,  ami  in  due  time  both  were  aalintcd. 

'  During  the  week  I  remnined  at  New  Yorkj  I  had  reason  not  only 
tn  be  Batinliedf  but  to  he  grateful  for  the  Hbcnil  reception  I  met  with. 
Alihouirh  as  I  walked  through  the  street  I  saw  in  several  fihop-wiiidows 
piciureB  uf  the  *' Caroline"  goinR  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  detailing 
many  ininginary,  and  consequently  to  my  mind  amusing  liorrors»  yet 
ni'ithcr  at  the  llieairc  which  [  attended,  nor  elsewhere,  did  I  receive 
Pilhcr  byword  or  gesture  the  slightest  insult.  Several  American  citizens 
of  the  blithest  character  in  the  country  called  upon  me,  on'J  I  certiiiiily 
was  gratified  at  observing  how  thoroughly  moat  of  ihcni  in  their  licarta, 
iidmired  British  institittions, 

'  On  the  morning  uf  my  departure  I  was  informed  that  an  immense 
crowd  had  Bssembleil  to  sec  me  embiLrk.  Mr  Buchananj  the  British 
ConBiil,  also  gave  me  intimation  of  this  eirciimaLance ;  and  as  among  a 
large  aascmbiape  it  is  imposgible  to  answer  fnr  the  cnndiict  of  every  in- 
divichial,  Mr.  Buchanan  kindly  recommondi:d  md^  instead  of  ^oing  in  n 
ctrriagc,  to  walk  through  the  streets  Id  tlie  pier  arm  la  arm  with  him.  I 
did  Bn;  end  thutigb  f  pargcd  through  several  thousand  people,  maiLy  of 
whom  proased  tiiwiirds  us  wiili  some  little  cagernesR,  yet  not  a  word  or 
a  EE>und,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  was  uttered.  I  took  a  sfaE  on  the 
deck  oi'  the  pncket,  ami  when  almost  immediaLcly  aflerwards  the 
moorings  of  the  vessel  were  cost  adrift,  I  felt  tbikt  the  mute  silence 
jb'itli  which  I  had  been  allo^ved  to  depart  waa  a  Buppressiuin  of  feeling 
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highly  creilllnble,  and  wlikh,  in  justice  to  the  American  people,  it  «sb 
njy  duty  ever  to  njiprEciate  uiid  avow.' 

The  chapter  on  his  arriv;il  in  'the  old  country'  must  be  ilrawn 
ujinii  for  one  paragraph  inf>re:— 

'  Duiing,  my  restdencii  in  Cnnndii  I  hnd  rtnd  so  milch,  hud  hc-ard  so 
much,  and  had  nrcHthtd  bu  much  About  "  The  Oiil  CW/i/ri/,"  tliaL  hb 
tiic  pmck'Ct  in  wnicli  I  wits  rt^tutJiing  iippraachcd  its  shores,  [  quiic  made 
lip  my  miiKl  to  *ee  in  the  vi^ncraUu  coiiiiLenatice  of  "my  uuld  rcspeckit 
milhet"  UiB  rnvagi'9  -of  time  iitid  the  wrinkles  of  old  age.  NcvcrtheW*, 
■whiiifvcr  might  prove  lo  be  her  inlirmitics,  I  ye^riied  for  the  moment  in 
which  I  might  exclaim — "  Thia  is  my  own,  my  niitivc  land  !" 

*  I  di^emhftTked  at  Liverpool  cm  ihe  22iij  oi  Aprilj  183S,  and,  with  bb 
Jitlle  clehy  as  possibk,  atartcil  for  L-mdlon  on  the  riilway,  which  httii 
been  complclcdi  during  my  ahaencc. 

'  Nfin-,  it'  a  very  ahort-sighted  young  tnan,  intending  to  tnkc  one  mure 
rcapeclful  look  at  ihe  picture  ut'  his  grnndmother,  ^vere  to  find  nilhin  the 
frame,  instead  ufcanvae, 

"  A  blooming  Easlern  bride, 
In  flower  of  youth  and  heauty^a  pride," 
he  cuidd  not  be  more  complclely,  und,  na  he  might  [losHibly  irreverenlly 
term  it,  irr/rprnhh/  surjiriscil  ihun  I  was  when,  an  the  wings  of  h  lovely 
spring  muming.  I  Hew  over  the  aurfnee  uf  "  Old  Eitijland," 

*  Everything  looked  new!  The  tirasB  in  the  meadows  woe  new — the 
"leaves  <m  the  trcet  and  hedges  were  new — the  flowers  were  ]iew — the 
bloesqmE  of  the  orchwrds  were  new  —  the  taniliswere  new — the  yyurig 
birds  were  new — the  crops  were  new  — the  railway  waB  new.  As  we 
whisked  alon^  it,  the  eight,  per  minute^  of  an  ercL't  man,  in  bollle-greeii 
unifoim,  EtEitulirii^hke  a  liiretition^pust,  stock  still,  with  nn  tirm  extended, 
was  new  ;  the  idea,  whatever  it  might  he  iutended  to  represeLit,  was  i|uite 
new.  All  of  a  Budden  plunging  euuse  jntoutlcr  dtirkne^t!,  and  t]ieiiii[^ain 
into  bright  dazzling  $un  shine,  whs  new.  Every  sJativn  at  which  we  flopped 
.Whb  new.    The  bells  which  affeciitmately  greeted  Mur  arrival,  und  winch, 

•otnetinies  almost  befvrc  we  even  cnuld  *tgp.  bade  us  depnrl,  were  new. 

*  Duritig  one  uf  the  longeet  of  Lbe^e  intcrvnle,  the  sudden  iip|iiarrince 
uf  a  liiLcnf  young  Indies  behind  a.  counter,  eJchihiimg  to  hungry  travellers 
tea,  toast,  scalding-hot  soop,  eixpenny  ]>urk  pies,  aud  everytliingcUi:  that 
huDjan  nature  could  ium^ci-niily  desire  lo  enjoy — uttd  then,  uhiiost  belure 
we  cuwld  g¥t  to  theBedelicacics.beingsnmmardy  ordeiedtu  depart; — the 
sight  of  a  crowd  of  sturdy  English  Hi's  n,  in  caps  of  ever*  shape,  hnrrving 
(u  their  respective  carriiiges,  with  their  muuthsfuU— wjis  new.  In  short, 
it  Wns  to  ni;w  Kitd  merry  Enghilid  that  nSlcr  a  weary  obseiice  1  had  appa- 
tSntly  returned;  nnd  it  was  not  until  I  reached  Uowning-^treet  I  cuuld 
belitvc  thiiL  1  really  whs  once  again  in  '*  Thf  Old  Coiintrt/  ;"  but  there 
I  fnund  everything  old : — old  men,  old  women,  old  notions,  old  preju- 
dices, old  stufl",  and  old  nonsense;  &[Ld  wh&t  was  infinitely  worke,  uld 
principles.' 

'  Old  principles  1 '  We  presume  Sir  Francis  Hcfltl  rem,embered 
'  who  was  the  first  Whig  ?' 

We  must  nut  refuse  ourselves  the  sad  pleasure  of  appending 
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lo  llicse  frapmcnts  of  Sir  Francis  Mend's  Canadinn  hin™rn]>l,)y  a 
brief  parJigrnph  from  •  Horliclag-n.'  Il  is  ibe  stttry  of  one  mf  llic 
vary  few  who  sulTercil  dcalh  for  lln?ir  tMincorn  ia  Ihe  reliellJun  of 
1H37 — almost  nil  of  tbcm  far  crupl  murtlers  perpclraled  in  cold 
blood,  but  nol  so  in  ihe  case  to  be  t[uo1cd.     The  auibor  snys;- — 

'  Six  of  ihc  Preflcolt  brigade,  and  three  of  the  REansaiiis  of  \)t.  Hume, 
wereexecinal.  The  lender  nf  ihe  formrrwriBihe  first  tried,  and  harn^ed  ; 
\\VA  iinme  was  Vnn  Schoultz,  n  Pole  hy  birib,  and  merely  a  mtlilnry 
ndvenlurer.  He  bnd  fwiiiht  with  fkiil  and  couriigc;  and  he  died  bravely 
muS  wiiliout  coni]ilniiit,  cxce]il  of  the  false  rc^jTcacntaliona  which  \\m\ 
cnused  liis  ruin,  by  indiifing  him  to  join  ibc  g;iidleFs  cniise.  Daitig  all 
that  lay  in  hia  jinwer  to  rejiair  bis  error,  h«  left  his  lilllc  (iropcrly, about 
eight  hundred  pounds,  hnlf  to  the  linman  Caibulic  Culkee  al  Kingston, 
and  the  remninder  lo  the  wiiiuwa  niidorphaiiEof  the  English  soldiers  and 
militiftwliuhad  fallen  in  the  combat  Tvbero  he  was  taken.' — Hocheiaifti^ 
vol.  i.,  p,  TS. 

We  have  filled  so  manj  pn^es  from  '  Tbe  Emieranl,*  Ihnt  wta 
cannot  affurd  to  copy  much  from  the  'Horhclajra.'  It  is  due  lo 
such  a  wriler,  bowever.  that  we  should  give  otic;  sufficient  specimen 
of  bis  performance,  niul  ive  sclocl  tbe  very  striking  bistory  nfone 
nf  those  nondescript  adventurers  so  aboundin"^  in  the  New  World, 
both  soutb  and  norlb.  Our  readers  will  tml,  however,  be  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  ivc  lixeil  on  ttic  following  chapter  im 
account  partly  of  ihe  spccinl  interest  atlached  at  this  moment  to 

tbe  name  of  CALlFORNtA, 

'  In  one  &f  my  Trans stlnnli*^  voyages  in  tbe  steamer,  I  met  with  a 
very  BiDgwlar  man,  a  GeTman  by  hirili,  who  was  on  h(B  return  from 
Europe  to  America.  He  was  ubout  thirty  yeara  of  iige,  of  a  rnlher  email 
bnt  active  ntid  wiry  frwrne,  bis  fenUirce  very  hajidsume,  of  a  chiHelied  and 
distinct  oulbne;  his  brigbt  black  e\e  never  met  ynyrs,  bnt  watched  as 
you  looked  away,  with  penetralingkccnneKs;  the  expression  of  hi?  month 
Wfla  frild  and  Bomewhnt  eciisunb  with  two  perfect  row?  of  large  teeth, 
white  as  ivory  ;  his  h^irwaa  black,  worn  long  behitid  ;  cnrnplexioti  frfsh 
and  ruddy,  but  swarthed  over  by  sun  nntl  wind.  (le  was  never  still,  bnt 
kept  perpetually  moving  to  and  fro,  even  when  seateri,  with  the  reslless- 
neas  Cff  a  stivaES  animal,  alwaj's  glancing  round  niid  behind,  as  IJiongh  he 
eipcclc:!^  but  did  not  fear,  some  biddeti  foe.  Ilia  voice  was  soft  and 
rather  pleasing,  very  low,  but  as  if  suppt^iFed  with  effort. 

'This  strange  being  had  been  educated  in  a.  German  University,  flud 
was  Very  well  informed ;  ihe  Europeiifi  Iaiiguas;e8  -norc  all  equally  fami- 
liftr  to  hira ;  he  spoke  them  all  well,  but  none  perfectly,  not  even  Ger- 
man; in  several  Indian  tongues  he  «aa  more  at  home.  When  slill 
youHg  he  had  left  bis  country;  strufrgtiiig  out  from  awonc;  the  down- 
trampled  masses  of  the  north  of  Europij,  lie  went  lo  seek  liherty  in 
AmcnciL.  Put  even  there;  the  icrlrainla  of  law  wore  too  severe;  to  he 
went  away  fur  tbe  Far  West,  where  his  pns^inn  for  freedom  might  find 
full  vent,  under  no  loid  but  th-c  Lord  on  High.  Hunting  and  irajiping 
for  some  months  on  the  upper  branches  of  tliC  Misaouri,   he  ftc<|uired 
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Bionev  and  influence  gtioukIi  lo  collect  a  few  Indians  niid  mvlcEf  end 
(iTtvc  Fi  dan^frouB  btit  prnfitable  trade  with  the  savage  Iribca  round  nbout. 
In  couTfG  ol'  time  tiix  commerce  proBpered  BiiflicLe-iiLly  to  en&bLc  him  lo 
afsrmble  twentv-foiir  men — hunters,  Canadinn  voytigera,  and  Indiana — 
well  armed  with  riflen,  with  mimy  mulea  and  waggons  laden  wilh  the 
handiwork  of  ihe  older  sinte*. 

'  He  alarled  with  his  comiiany,  in  the  beginning  nf  April,  for  ihe 
ItoL'ky  MoiHitaiits,  from  Independence — the  last  wcatcrn  town,  originally 
fettled  by  the  Mormona,  fmir  niika  fro™  the  MiFeoiiTt  River.  They  tra- 
velled from  twdve  to  fifieen  milca  aday  through  the  "  Biieli  "  and  over 
Ihe  Pmiries,  and  were  aoon  beyond  the  landfi  of  friendly  or  even  nflntrul 
tribes,  amoti^  the  d&ngeruus  haunts  of  the  tTcacliemus  nnd  warlike 
Bkckfcet.  By  day  nnd  niehl  the  parly  was  ever  on  the  waltih  j  thnujjh 
ihey  rarely  SBw  them,  ihcy  knew  thnt  rnemieswcre  rII  ntoiind.  The 
munient  there  was  any  nppnrent  eRrcle=sneaB  or  irrcciihiriiy  in  their 
march,  they  \Yere  attacked,  with  horrible  whoop  mid  yell  ;  if  ihere  was 
FulEcient  time,  ihey  ranf^ed  their  w!igi;ons  round,  and  used  ihcm  an  resis 
for  their  rilke,  aud  for  protection  from  the  bullets  and  nrrowa  uf  the 
Indinns. 

'  Occasionally  these  udventureiB  had  lack  of  water;  but  when  (hey 
got  five  hundred  miles  on,  and  into  the  Rocky  Monntains,  thpy  found 
itbundance,  with  many  mineral  springs,  some  of  ihem  of  rare  virlues, 
ancE  afewcalt  fakca.  The  peaks  of  this  grim  range  are  here  ten  thou&und 
fcct  high,  aJwaya  white  with  snow;  but  tiic  company,  keeping  in  ihe 
gorges  and  llie  valltys,  felt  no  great  cold  at  any  time.  They  ateercd 
ilieir  cour&e  by  the  cninpsss  through  llic  witderncs!'. 

*  For  five  hundred  miles  more,  their  way  lay  through  tliese  Hocky 
Mountains;  for  Bix  hundred  beyond  ihem,  they  still  veered  for  the  nurth- 
weet,  till  they  struck  on  the  upper  forks  of  the  Columbia  River.  Here 
tliey  met  with  more  friendly  nnlives,  and  tome  of  a  rare  mised  wiih 
French-Canodian  blood,  besides  a  few  lonely  hunters  and  trappers. 
Here,  and  farther  on,  they  traded  nnd  got  ^eai  qouniiiies  of  rich  nnd 
Valuable  furs,  in  eachiinge  for  their  bVukcts,  knives,  guns,  and  other 
prorhicls  of  civihzslion, 

*  California,  to  the  sonth  of  these  regions,  has  a  soil  of  exuberant 
fertilitif ;  the  ctimate  is  ^eniai,  rich  woods  cover  it,  lakes  and  Tiv^rt 
niiffd  to  the  uf^s  ofmcin  intertfct  it.  Snn  Frwtcisco  lias  a  nohle  har- 
bnnr,  Amrrican  emigrants  arc  rrowdinrf  »h  nrert/  fluy ;  they  are 
alreiiffij  jiearlff  strong  enoutfh  to  seek  anncjiation  to  the  Giant  Rrpublir, 
and  to  drive  out  the  ferhle  Mrxicons  :  hut  the  jtowers  of  Europe  will 
he  more  cautious  in  aUoici/tg  the  gixme  of  Texas  to  l<e  played  a  second 
time,  and  on  this  will  arise  a  question  hctivecn  England  and  Ataerica 
far  more  difficult  of  adjustment  ihnn  ihfit  of  Oregon. 

'  The  iidventurcr  prospered  very  much  in  his  traffic ;  the  ntit  fe>v  yrara' 
goinciinbled  him  Co  LoLrcaeebiB  party  of  traders  to  the  tiurth-wfst  to  sixty 
oE-KCVcnCy  men,  with  three  or  four  hundred  mules;  while  he,  with  n  em  nil 
body,  crossed  tbeRogky  Muunluiiifi  Co  the  suiilh-wCat  from  Independence, 
nod  jijurneycd  nearly  a  thuiiHand  mites,  entering  the  province  of  Santa 
¥h,  :iud  bartering  his  E;otida  with  grtat  advantiige  for  the  guld  and  Eilver 
uf  the  rich  Mexican  mines. 
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'  Tlip  Itiirn'iTi^  of  ihe  Fniiries  is  one  of  tlic  daugers  and  hnixlshiiis  to 
wlii(!h  ilicse  trailerB  (ire  pxpoEfcI.  In  the  nutiinin  ilie  tall  licli  t-rfisfes 
dry  mi  and  wither;  llie  ali;^lile&t  epnrk  nf  fira  eiilliccs  loset  tlicin  alight, 
and  ihen,  whichever  way  ilie  wind  inny  carry  it,  the  flume  uiily  ciida 
willi  the  mouTilain,  ihe  lake,  or  the  river.  Tlic  heat  is  but  Jbr  a  few 
■mumcnlB,  as  the  blnze  Hiveeps  by*  but  iUcnvcs  no  living  thing  behind 
it,  mid  the  smoke  ia  deiisti  und  acrid.  When  the  fire  apprfnichea,  no 
niiiu  nurants  his  hwac  tiiul  tniBts  to  Jia  speed  ;  ihat  woulil  be  vnin ;  but 
(lipy  (ire  ihe  piairic  to  leeward  and  follow  the  course  of  the  burning-,  liil 
enough  dceulaiBMn  IJos  between  ihcni  and  iJieir  ravpiioim  iniisuer  to 
starve  it  inin  tameneaB.  The  (rcrniitn  once  fuiind  (he  bhickfiied  track 
of  the  fire  fur  nine  hiindrod  miles,  and  aiuM  only  nbinin  ecnnty  grazing 
for  his.  (^little  by  the  TjordL-rs  cf  the  lakea  nnd  rivers  on  his  mute. 

"In  lEie  yenr  IS44  he  wfts  delayed  much  beyond  his  iwual  time  in 
cfillceting  tnitlrs  sufficicnl  for  his  cspedition,  and  coutd  not  eturt  far 
SanlnFt^  till  the  middle  of  Septrtnber.  There  is  a  Inw,  hollow  cotiniry, 
many  mileB  in  cjtteni,  iibuiil  fifty  day*'  juiirney  on  their  road  j  it  is 
covered  wilh  t^rnTcl,  simd,  itnd  Elone;  there  ib  no  hill,  rock,  or  shelter 
uf  any  kind;  it  supports  no  animul  ur  V'Cgc:ta.ble  bfe,  fur  u  strong, 
withering  wind  Bweepa  over  it,  eummer  and  wtnter.  The  advcntnrera 
hiivc  nnmcd  this  hideouB  place — ]iTo1«ildy  Crotn  the  win<!— the  SiiniKim. 
IJreat  raiitiinn  ie  always  ttikcn  to  jiiisfi  it  bef"re  the  winler  brains;  this 
Tenr  ihcy  were  Intp,  and  Ihe  rigour  of  the  Eeasim  set  in  very  early  j  and 
when  tlipy  were  well  advanced  into  the  danger,  a  ihi^k  sntiw-etorm 
fell.  There  was  no  Imck  ;  the  caltle  moved  jminrully  ;  tliey  were  with- 
out fuel,  and  the  stock  of  furnge  vitu  soon  exhuuEicd.  Many  iinimals 
dropped  hyth'swity;  and,  ia  one  night,  a  hundred  and  BJsty  mulea 
died  frotn  cold,  wcRrincsB,  nnd  hunger. 

'  Thf n  the  hunters,  who  had  faced  many  great  diinger»  and  hiird- 
ships  before,  became  aii{ialkdi  for  the  snow  Btill  fell  heavily,  nnd  the 
way  wna  far  and  dark  before  them,  The  next  moriiin[{  they  consulted 
tog<?ther,  nnd  agreed  to  abnndon  the  convoy  luid  hasten  buck  to  save 
their  liveE,  An  old  Imntcr,  who  had  served  Eorg  and  faithfully,  and  was 
known  to  be  much  esteemed  by  their  leader,  wu'S  chosen  to  Btale  (his 
cIcterininEilion  to  him.  The  tlele^ate  came  forward,  and,  in  a  quiet  but 
determined  way,  declared  the  mutiny.  As  he  epoke,  the  German  eliot 
him  dead  :  the  rest  returned  to  their  duty.  Leaving  orders  to  his  com- 
pany to  remaiii  where  they  were,  the  leader,  CBCOited  by  two  Indiana, 
rode  back  to  the  settlements;  they  had  btit  liitle  food  with  ihem  ;  the 
journey  was  seven  hundred  miles,  and  they  hod  to  croes  mauy  rapid, 
ewollen  sirenma — but  he  airived  eufely,  procured  supplies,  returned  to 
his  people,  and,  after  a  proBperoiu  expedition,  they  sU  came  back  iu 
safety. 

'  HiB  narralive  of  these  events  was  ns  free  froin  hravndo  aa  it  "was 
from  the  eipTe^siun  of  humnn  feeling  or  remorse- 

*■  The  adTeiitnrer,  being  now  wcnlihy,  went  to  Europe,  with  the  iTjIen- 
tion  of  eettling,  or  at  least  of  spending  some  time  with  hie  frieTids  in 
Germany.  He  remained  in  I^ndon  for  a  month,  where  ha  met  some 
eunnexions  who  treated  him  wiih  kiudncis,  flnt  Ihe  bonds  of  society 
proved  intwlemble  to  him ;  be  gave  up  his  plan  of  going  home,  and  once 
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AG^nin  liirncd  to  «tck  t1i>c  wild  hut  ffii^cinsting  Ufe  of  the  Pmtrie.  This 
BlrAni^c  mail  was  tlmrougliU  well  informeil  nn  nil  pulilicut  ntid  socifd 
coiKhnon-sof  the  natinns  tt\  ihc  earth,  in  their  puetry^  ]]1iLlD»0]ihy,  titul 
€vcii  their  nuy-rlH.  ITe  Imd  read  and  iKought  i»i)cb:  niih  an  anxipUA 
eHort  to  overcome  lliJs  love  of  aavnge  life,  he  felt  deeply  the  evil  of  yicid- 
i[ig  to  its  influence,  but  siiccniiibcd.  lly  this  time,  lie  Is  again  in  Ihe 
.dccj)  gorgCH  oi  llie  Ilucl<y  MoMjitains,  or  clinsing  the  buffalo  on  the 
Prairies  of  ihe  Wc8t,'^//f>cAWrtjf/,  vul.  fi.  ]i.  IGI. 


Art.  IX.—].  Sj[)ecck  of  the  Riyhl  Ihm.  Sir  Rol/ert  Peel  iu  t/w 
Ilunse  (if  Commons,  on  iVcthiesda}/  ihe  9fA  trf  F^hrtutftf,  1842, 
ontfio  Corn-Laws.     Londuii.    I8II2. 

2.  Lcf/er  id  the  Bithop  of  Winc-hestpr  on  Free  Trtide.  From 
ITciirv  Diuminone!.      London,    I&4C. 

YI^E  presume  that  ihe  jcreat  majoritj^  of  thnse  who  honour  this 
"'  Journnl  whh  their  countenfincennd  nny  share  of  cfinfidcnce. 
Will  cxjiecl  Q  continltntiort  of  our  record  nf  the  prn^ipssivc  stnirt-s 
of  the  liiiauciiLl.  aimmprcial,  nml,  ns  we  (ear,  politiciil  rcviiluLiun 
in  which  the  iislo  tin  ding  proceedinsra  of  ihc  !alp  ailminisirnlinn — ■ 
or.  t<)  Kpcak  more  justly^  of  Sjr  Koljcrt  Peel — have  ini"<)Ue(|  ihn 
country- 

We  shall  not  Waste  our  readers'  time  or  palicncc  in  nb^trnrt 
ilisquisitloDS  or  conjectural  speculaticrn  on  the  irenernl  pidicy  or 
prnbfible  cnnsequenrcs  of  the  repeal  of  the  Cnrii-Laws.  The 
theorem  is  now  become  n  problem — it  is  no  lon^iT  a  queatinn,  but 
an  experimRiit — nml  an  esperiiTicul  of  which  we  cannot  for  three 
j'fiira  at  lenst  arrive  nt  anything  like  a  solution.  1  lie  daily  dis- 
cussions to  which  present  prices  anil  passing-  nrcumslaoces  eivc 
rise  are.  as  to  its  ul;imate  eilecls,  premature  ;ind  idle.  Neiilier 
the  English  nor  the  foreipn  aprrii-uSiurial  was  prepared  for  this 
Budden  change,  and  it  will  lake  some  years  to  develop  fully  iU 
operation  on  either.  Cftrn-Iaiid  is  not  bronchi  inin  nor  lliroivn 
out  of  3  course  of  cultivation  as  cisdy  ''inil  rapidly  as  poliliciiins 
shift  their  opinions;  nnd  the  (|Uan(ili«5  of  whc-it  piown  at  home 
and  abroad  this  yefir  con  have  been  in  no  deirree  affrrtcd  by  tb« 
new  law,  nor  probably  will  they  be  to  any  considerable  extent  for  ■ 
tlie  next  year  or  twt),  I 

Thi;re  arc  also  other  causes  lliat  may  for  ihis  year,  and  perhaps 
long^er,  affect  the  proisress  of  the  experiment.  'J'he  renewed  and 
more  extensive  failure  of  the  pt)t<Un-ci"op,  and  n  very  roiiBidcrahle 
defiriencv,  as  we  are  told,  of  barley,  onis,  beans,  antt  all  sprinj^eropt, 
will  naturally  incretise  the  consumption  and  enhance  in  cortoin 
stales  of  the  market  the  price  of  wlical.  The  contiupntal  barvcMB 
have   been   generally  short,  and  as  the  foreign   farmers  have   not 
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bad  tiiR'e  for  any  exlension  tif  cultivntion,  I  Ley  will  have  liule  tu 
export.  Biitf  above  alK  it  must  be  remembered  ibat  the  Bnlish 
farmer  has  now,  and  ivill  for  three  years  have,  a  IOj«.  protection 
ngainst  very  low  prices,  and  a  4-?.  proiecliim  afjainst  any  price — in 
f;ict,  tnorc  prutection  \har%  under  eitber  ni  llie  former  coin-liUVS, 
by  which  the  minimum  lUtty — now  4a. — wm  only  la.  It  is  an  ad- 
ilitional  proof  ftf  the  inconsislenry  and  hpcdlessness  wilh  which. 
ibis  measure  nas  patched  up,  ibal,  professing  [d  (ipcraio  a  reduc- 
tion iif  duly  to  meet  an  ex]>cctcd  scarcity,  it  has — if  corn  shuuld 
really  rise  to  scavcitv  prlcts- — qnadniphd  the  duty  ihat  would 
have  been  payable  under  (hcfyrmer  Act.  The  effect  of  ihis  will 
bo  exemplified  by  the  fact  ihnt  of  15,000,000  quarters  of  wheat 
impirlptl  belwecn  1828  and  1842  under  what  was  thought  ihc 
big-b  prolpclion  corn-law,  above  6.0C0,O0C  quarters  came  in  at  ia., 
and  near  4.000,000  more  at  '2s.  Hrf.  per  quarter  (Q.  Rrv..  Sept., 
liS4'2,  p.  526)  ;  and  though  fnim  four  plentiful  harvests  ibc  duty 
under  the  Uie  law  had  not  fallen  so  low,  it  would  certainly  on  any 
real  pressure  have  done  so.  The  new  scale  of  corn-duiifs  will 
ihereforCj  we  expect,  be  found  to  afford  a  considerable  degree  of 
protection  ;  and  it  was  for  lliis  reason  that  in  our  last  Number 
we  urged  ihc  Proleclioni&t  party,  in  both  the  Commons  and  iho 
Lords,  to  direct  tbcir  most  strenuous  cfTurts  to  throwing  out  the 
limilation  of  the  Act  to  three  years.  This  was  attempted  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  lost  cbicflv,  we  presume,  frtim  an  incnn- 
sidcrate  statement  made  by  some  zeahms  protectionists,  and 
readilv  seized  on  by  many  lukewFirm  Con serva lives,  that  the  prn- 
pojicd  scale  was.  a  mere  ■  remnant  eif  prnteclion'  not  worth  con- 
tending for — nbich  wc  cannot  hut  think  wns  in  reasoning  a  jHH)r 
excuse  nnd,  in  fact  an  evident  mistake,  it  is,  we  must  ndmit, 
inadequate,  but  in  our  present  Condition  it  would  be  Wetl  wottU 
conlcnditig  for.  We  do  not  venture  to  anticipate  experience,  nor 
to  say  hijw  at  the  end  of  three  years  it  will  he  most  prudent  to 
deal  with  this  niallor.  Many  most  ioijjorlant  elements  "f  judjj- 
meiit  will  grow  up  in,  the  interval.  Wc  must  watch  their  pro- 
gress, and  weigh  ihe  results  as  thev  arise.  The  new  measure 
may  fa.«!  to  fulfd,  even  as  \o  the  foreign  supply,  the  prumiscs  of 
its  jirfniioLcrs ;  or  if  it  should  really  cheapen  bread,  cheap  bread 
must  inevitably  produce  low  wage^s.  We  have  already  seen  that  a 
recent  temporary  f:ill  in  the  price  of  bread — not  in  the  sli^hlcsl 
dpfrree  pruduced  hy  the  new  C4irn-law — prompted  some  of  the 
master  manufacturers  to  speculate,  if  nr>E  actually  to  resolve,  on  a 
reduction  of  wages;  and  it  is  hy  no  means  impossible,  or  even 
improbablcj  that  at  no  di:siunt  day  a  pfencrnl  stagnation  and  dis- 
tress m  the  manufacturing;  di&triclsi  may  make  the  repi'^al  of  the 
corn-laws,  and  what  is  called  l^'ree  Traik,  as  unpopular  in  Man- 
chester as  in  Chichcsten 
.   .1  Wb 
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We  acrept,  fi»r  brevity':!  sake,  ihe  term  Free  Trade,  tljnu«-b 
It  IS  a  vei'V  UI9ile<|Unte  designrklinn  xif  this  ne^v  line  uf  policy, 
wliich  also,  ftir  breviiy's  sake,  we  call  Sir  Kiibcrl  Peci's — lliougli 
Le  is  but  a  recent  convert  lo  its  (li)Ctrincs,  and  we  arc  sure  no 
jiartjr'  lo  its  uUeriur  ilcsion — wliicli  we  believe  lo  be  a  scheme  of 
revtilulionary  innovation,  of  which  llie  commercial  pnrt  is  really  of 
ibe  least  im  porta  nee. 

VVe  will  not  at»p  to  debate  whelher  there  can  be,  uniler  any 
circumstances,  such  a  thino-  as  Free  Trade  in  the  abitviict ;  it  is 
oiiijug^h  for  our  immeiliate  purpose  to  say  ilial,  iii  the  present 
coinJilion  of  mankinilj  it  is  utterly  unattainable  as  rfpaids  the 
intercourse  of  indepemJent  states.  In  countries  unlled  tinder 
the  same  sr>verei(>:n  and  identified  in  national  fcelin"-  and  coui' 
mercial  and  finaucial  iiHerests,  it  maybe  possible  indeed,  but  it 
Is  rarely  airriftl  out.  Hetwcen  England,  Scotland,  Irebuid,  and 
the  Channel  Islands  you  miijlit  havu  peilecl  free  Irmk-  — but 
you  have  not  ;  you  mi^ht  collect  in  each  a  like  rale  and  species 
of  revenue — Wt  you  do  not ; — which  imghl  be  applied — though 
it  is  not — without  distinction  of  local  intercslSj  to  tbe  common 
expenses  of  ihc  empire.  In  such  a  case,  we  say,  a  very  near 
approach  tu  free  trade  is  possible,  and  may  perhaps  (ibnugU  with 
many  exrejitions)  be  said  praclically  to  exist.  Hut  hoiv  can  any 
such  fommunily  of  inleri'Sts  or  concert  of  measures  be  eipocted 
frotn  independent  countries?  Ia  iht^ie  any  man  so  Utopian  as  lr> 
believe  that  the  nations  of  the  world  can  ever  concur  in  a  general 
abrogation  of  all  custoin>dulies?  &)nic  countries,  jiarticularly 
America,  have  hardly  any  other  permanent  source  of  revenue, 
and  as  long  as  there  are  custom  duties  there  can  be  no  free 
trade,  even  in  Ihe  loosest  menninit  ol  the  term.  Each  nation 
will  lay  on  such  duties  as;  will  be  most  prnfilable  to  its  ex- 
chequer with  the  least  diisadvantagie  lo  its  own  subjects,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  will  ensure  the  jE^rcatesL  favour  to  its  native  in- 
dustry and  the  greatest  discourag'emcnt  of  foreiiin  rivalry.  This 
is  common  sense,  and  the  first  and  most  obvious  duty  of  a  states- 
man ;  nnd  it  would  be  thought  the  silliest,  il  it  were  not  the  most 
mischievous,  of  delusions  to  expert  that,  because  lee  are  maJ 
emiugb  to  sacrificG  our  national  exchecguer  or  our  native  industries. 
other  nations  will  follow  the  suicidal  example.  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  act  on  the  actively  anUi;^onisl  principle.  France  now 
levies  a  duty  on  the  exjxjrt  of  corn,  vvliich  was  orig^innlly  ao  pnidu* 
aled  as  practically  tu  meet  and  counteract  any  reiluction  of  our 
duties.  On  the  3ist  August  Insl  the  I'rencli  export  duly  on  wht-ai, 
as  ag^ainst  Knghind,  was  no  less  than  15*.  Ad-  per  c^uarier;  and  wc? 
have  no  expectation,  but  indeed  fjuile  the  reverse,  that  she  will 
now  ahcr  her  policy.      When,   a  few  years  since,  wc  removed 
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llie  *\u\y  on  tiiR  export  of  coals,  the  French  govei  nnienl  luinif  ■ 
diatcW  imposcil  a  rorrc'Sprinclio^  inipuri  duty,  and  (raiisfcricil 
1ti  tlicir  exchequer  the  revenue  lost  to  uura.  We  tin  not  quarrel 
with  ihtfr  reduction  ul  our  dul^'  on  cotvls  (whitli  was  tifii-'iwiirds 
rc-iinposed  by  ^^'i'  Utibcvt  Peel  himself,  and  again  bj  biiii  aban- 
Uq'Ii^I),  but  we  niiduce  it  as  a  practical  instance  of  wli9l  we  linv^ 
to  csjiecl  ol'  Ilie  prtimUed  reciprocity  of  foreigners.  Ttiey  will 
be  guided  bj  &  campromise  and  halaiiCG  bcttveen  llieir  own 
fiimncial  utiJ  dmnestic  iniercits.  mid  not  by  our  ci>siiiupoliliiti 
tUcnrics. 

We  licar  just  nuiv  a  g^renl  deal  i)f  Uic  vast  advance  made  Ul 
fiL'e-tradc  piincijdi.'s  by  ibe  American  lunfT:  but  liii*  is,  ^v^ 
belicrc,  a  gruss  iiiisrepreaentalitHi.  'J'he  new  American  iniifT 
h;i8  substituted  a  ffeueia!  system  oi  jirr  ceuio^c  on  the  vuhiv,  gra- 
duiilcd  by  u  cprlain  dassij'imtion,  instead  of  specific  dulies  i>n 
pminienited  articles.  It  js  obvious  that  «ne  of  ihe  elYecis  of  lliis 
substltutiua  must  be  Xo  reduce  tbe  priflccliun  uliicb  some  arlidts 
cnjii)ed  Lkiid^r  ibe  old  speufic  rates,  while  iu  other  articles  it  may 
increase  it;  aiLd  of  cuurse  the  details  of  tlic  aigument  in  Cungrt'ss 
turned  a  gcjod  deal  on  the  claims  to  prutectiun  of  the  cln^es  that 
ViGte  nbout  to  he  deprln'd  of  it ;  but.  whether  in  individual  items 
the  rales  be  iritroaicd  or  diioinnhed,  it  is  obvious  that  the-  genei'al 
printipk'  of  an  atl  valorem  duly,  varving  from  iU  ?o  lOD  per  cent., 
and  whicli  may  he  taken  at  the  average  (rts  far  fis  an  average;  can 
be  ninjcclureti)  of  some  30  per  ceuU,  contains  in  its  very  cssearc 
A  dilTerentinl  principle  wholly  irreconcilable  with  any  theory  ol 
free  trade.  The  American  lavifTdoes  not  in  terms  recognise  pro- 
lectiun,  and  it  is  doubtful  wlieltier  under  their  cunstitulion,  and 
considering  the  diversity  of  interests  in  the  several  Stales,  pntttx- 
ttOH.  as  siieii,  could  ur  would  be  avowedly  given  to  any  class  of 
iiiitcrc£ts;  but  it  is  in  AniterLca  as,  wc  repeat,  it  must  be  in  every 
uiunlry  in  the  world,  and  as,  in  defiance  of  all  modem  tariffs,  it 
still  is  amongst  ourselves — any  system  of  custom-dulios,  but  esjie- 
cially  if  classified  and  gT-aduated,  must  incviiably  be,  in  fact  and 
Bubilance,  pruleciiye  of  domestic  indusliy  ;  atid.  if  we  arc  nglitly 
infi^rmed  of  the  stale  of  the  public  mind  in  America,  it  seems 
very  probable  that  the  next  Congress  mav  give  W  their  larifl  a 
siill  greater  proLeclional  influence — though  rates  averaging  pro- 
bably '30  per  cent,  on  the  value,  are  alreatly  a  lolerobly  efliciciU 
protection. 

On  ihc  whole,  iheil.  We  are  more  and  more  convinced  by  all 
wc  road,  and  see,  and  hear  iVnm  all  quarters,  lliat  the  pnjniisc 
that  our  free-trade  tnnnia  is  likely  to  meet  with  anuhing  liKe 
rrciprocily  fium  any  fmeign  ponors  of  the  New  World  oi'  llit^ 
Uid,  will  luTii  (lul  tu  be  n  lamentable  ilrceptiiin.     It  may,  indeed, 
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he  Eibkcd  why,  if  wise  men,  or  men  reputed  v/i&e  amongst  us^  adopt 
lliesc  dijctrinesj  sbuulil  not  the  ministers  of  i>llier  countries  fall 
into  the  same  course?  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  appears,  expecls 
VhiiL  tbej-  will,  ^^'e  should  silll  bave,  as  wc  so  long  hwl,  great 
roiifiiicnce  in  Sir  Hubert  Peel's  unbiassed  juilgmeut;  but,  un- 
luc-kily,  he  Is  here  beiome  a  party  in  the  cause  ;  and  we  question 
tbc  value  i>f  his  evidence.  We  arc  cunvinced  tbey  will  itot  ;  for 
Iwi)  reasons^  e<|ua1ly  obvious,  and  neithi^r  of  ihciii  very  creditable 
to  our  [Mility  or  uur  good  faith.  The  first  is,  that  our  roiices 
sion  has  beeu  made  not  lo  convicliuti  or  principle,  but,  as  we  are 
forced  to  believe,  In  a  panic  created  by  a  league  of  awilators — 
fal&ely  imagiiieiJ  lo  be  more  powerful  than  it  vvaa^aiid  to  con- 
ciliate certain  formidable  classes  of  the  people — still  mure  f.Llsely 
supposed  to  be  very  anxious  for  this  change;  while  in  foreiR-ii 
tuunti'ios  tliere  is  more  community  of  fGoling  ainoiig^sl  the  people, 
and  inure  of  power  and  independence  ia  tlu'  govern oieuts,  ibun  to 
submit  the  national  destinies  to  ilic  aecldcnts  of  a  season,  or  the 
rEaniour  and  menace  uf  jpreedy  ag^itat<irs,  But  the  second  answer 
is  still  more  conclusive.  Foreigners  see  through  our  frce-lradc  pre- 
tences. Tliey  believe  that  neither  in  the  desi|^n  nor  in  the  execu- 
tion has  there  beenany  real  adoption  of  free- trade  pringiples.  Tlipy 
think  the  scheme,  as  we  do^  as  ila^rant  an  instance  of  mere  clasH 
leifislatioii  as  ever  was  allemptcd — lej^fislation  in  favour  of  maslev 
manufacturers,  and  specifically  against  the  landed  interest.  We 
do  not  say  that  other  interests  wi^l  not  he  incidenlally  damaged-" 
lliey  aasurodly  wdl,  and  to  a  wide  o::tent;  it  is  a  strong  pninl  of 
our  argument— but  the  measure  has  been  in  principle  faivuJated 
for  the  benefit  of  one  manufaclurinp  class;  and  foreisfn  guvorn- 
mcnls,  without  any  great  exertion  oi  cither  obs^ervation  or  ar^u- 
mentj  see  in  these  measures  nut  a  bond  Jlde  approach  to  Ircc 
trade,  but,  on  the  conirar}*,  a  wulf  in  sheep's  clothing — a  scheme 
■which,  under  the  guise  of  liberality,  is  in  a  peculiar  decree  nnrrnw 
and  partial,  and  intended,  we  say,  lo  g-ive  the  cotlon-manufatnure 
of  Lancashire  a  preference  to  all  the  other  industry  of  England, 
and  a  monopoly  of  aH  the  cotton- markets  of  the  world.  Cnn 
we  believe  that  forcignerft  will  be  disposed  lo  help  diis.  gigantic 
monopoly,  lo  the  early  and  certain  ruin  of  such  of  iheir  own 
innuufacturing  interests  as  may  directly  or  remotely  stand  in 
any  Itind  of  competition  with  oura?  They  will  not  be  the  dupes 
of  such  a  juggle — they  will  send  us  their  coin,  first  laiinfj  on 
il,  for  iheir  own  use,  the  duties  which  we  have  saciificed.  and — 
awai^eued  still  more  sharply  lo  their  own  interest  by  this  gross 
attempt  lo  decetve  ihem — tbey  will,  with  greater  vigilance  tllim 
ever,  recur  to  the  old  Continental  text, —  ' 

'limeo  UniiaoR  cl  iloiia  fcrcutea,' — 
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ami  will  refuse  to  admit  within  ibeir  waiU  the  monstrous  impo- 
sition callini  iLaelf  Free  TradB,  but  which  ia  really  pregnant 
with  hostility  and  ruin. 

We  think  it.  ihcreforp,  highly  iinprdhable  ihfit  Sir  Ruhert 
I'ee],  or  any  other  man  of  nul  morely  cominftn  sense  but  high 
tnlenl  and  experience  in  public  affiiirs,  should  have  been  really 
iriQuenci;d  by  any  itlle  speculation  of  a  reciprocity  which  seems 
absolutely  in)p<j.ssibli>. 

lluC  ihc  only  oiher  excuses  for  ihp  ministerial  measure  were, 
first,  ami  inilped  the  imly  nae  onijinally  prnduceJ,  tlie  certainty 
of  a  famine  in  Ireland;  and  subsequetilly,  some  very  loose  and 
desultory  tmii plaints  of  tlie  bad  working  of  the  coni-laiv  ol* 
1S42,  and  ilie  consequent  don^jur  of  doiirotfsj  and  scarcity  of 
food  in  Great  Britain.  !t  were  idle  lo  enter  into  lon^  refutation* 
uf  a  no^v-acknowledgetl  delusion ;  but  th&i'e  are  a  few  sliort  and 
pithy  facia,  furnished  by  Parliamentary  dncuments  since  our 
former  article,  wlitch  are  worth  selecting,  to  mark  hislorically 
the  futility  of  the  pretences  on  ivhich  this  advanced  step  of  revo- 
lution lias  been  made.  Let  us  then  bring  these  pretences  to  the 
unerring  test  i>f  fact  and  fig'ures;   and  first,  the  Irish  case  ; 

Wfi  ueuj  repeat  no  more  of  our  foimcr  explanations  of  the 
causes  of  Irish  famines  than  to  say  there  is  icucry  year  a  partial 
dcarih  of  potatoes  in  spring;  every  tlurtl  or  fourth  year  it  amounts 
to  scarcity  ;  once  in  ei^ht  or  ten  years  there  is  a  mort  general 
failure.  On  thesc  occasions  the  chief  rctnedy  bad  been  an  in- 
crcised  consumption  of  oatmeal — at  all  times  a  great  portion  of 
the  fiMid  of  the  people. 

Now,  mark !  We  find  by  the  Parliamentary  papers  of  the 
Sesiiiim,  that  during  four  months  of  the  season  of  famine  tlicre 
had  been  kxpoktkd  from  the  starving  country  into  England,  thu 
followlng^ 

Q/M/iJities  of  Grain  anrl  Flour  hnpnrtrd  into  Great  Britain  Jrom 
Irdtmd  i/t  tltejirtt  four  Mtiiitiig  of  1 84(3. 


Muiillti. 

Wl«iit. 

Dnrlrif. 

Oiiti.            Fluiir. 

Dalmful. 

Jnnuary    .   •    ■    ■ 

fcyeliiuury  .    .    *    . 

Ori- 

2i,773 
14,310 

33,:J72 
OK. 478 

On. 

I7,bia 

1«.417 

OL05t 

811,  K«3 

2J5,9a7 

C*I. 

M,739 

107,tiiO 

sy,ois 

3tl,35l 

HJ.HSt 

69.103 

i^s.ait 

P              Tololl   .    . 

173,3,11 

6a, 731 

Gii,,nt> 

ta6,a;32 

4-LU^AJI 

ParL  rap..  Com,  1-i,  21\  5Sij  Ltrdi,  \i3. 
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During  the  six  months  of  the  §:realest  pressure  of  that  alleged 
famine  there  were  exported  8.J'2,478  quarters  of  corn,  add 
1.077,146  cwt.  of  flour  and  tneal ;  and  more  especiaSly,  614,370 
quarters  of  ooi*,  and  440,554  cwl.  of  oatmeal — the  natural  and 
UEual  food  of  a  lar^e  portion  of  that  people  at  all  times,  and  the 
Hiktural,  frequeni,  and  best  resource  of  the  whole  Irish  population 
in  any  difficulty. 

There  had  been — it  was  so  hinted,  and  we  believe  truly,  in 
Lord  John  Russell'?  letter  from  Edinburgh — some  talk  in  the 
cabinet,  and  there  was  some  discussion  in  the  Press,  about  opening 
the  Irish  ports  by  proclamation.  Opening  the  Irish  ports  f  Why, 
the  real  fpuiedy,  had  any  interference  with  the  law  been  necessary, 
would  have  been  to  close  them — the  torrent  of  food  was  running 
oithcardx. 

And  this  was  the  practical  result  in  1846,  even  qfier  the  alarm. 
Bwl  let  us  Bee  how  the  facls  were  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  the 
period  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  have  been  planning  his 
measure. 

In  the  last  half-year  of  1345  there  were  exported  from  that 
starving  country  into  Great  Britain  : — 
Qnarten. 


Wheat 
fiuley 
Oals 


223,116 

66,863 

■103, 3H 


Flour 
Oatmeal 


Owt. 

605,917 
452,144 


Total      .  l,058,0GI 


Total      .  993,393 

It  was  while  this  remarkable  superfluity  of  Iriah  produce  was 
pouring  into  Kn^land,  and  exciting  Eome  surprise  and  dissatis- 
faction in  llic  British  producer  who  was  overwhelmed  and  under- 
sold in  his  own  market,  that  it  was  discovered  that  Ireland  was  nu 
the  point  of  starvation  for  want  of  corn,  and  could  only  be  saved 
by  a  measure  which,  if  ever  so  successful,  could  have  no  other  pre- 
sent effect  than  additional  distress  lo  the  poorer  classes  of  Irish 
farmers. 

Allbnugh  the  apprehension  of  danger  last  year  turned  out  for- 
tunately to  be  greater  than  the  reidity,  no  one  can  disspprove  Ihe 
measures  taken  hy  the  Government  for  the  introduction  of  Indian 
corn,  which,  though  it  was  a  food  unknown  lo  ihc  people,  and,  at 
first  at  least,  so  dislastclul  that  there  were  riotous  attempts  to 
prevent  its  distribution,  had  the  advantage  of  being  cheap  and 
plentiful,  and  thus  very  useful  on  such  an  emergency;  but  we 
must  think  that  it  would  have  been  still  beUer  if  more  active 
measures  had  been  taken  to  supply  the  people  with  oatmeal,  a 
food  of  their  own  growth,  and  the  use  of  which  would  have  had 
the  double  advantage  of  feeding  the  dealitute  poor  and  benefiting 
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^fifanntf — himsilf  almajt  as  po&r  and  destitute.  Tbe  Govoro- 
ment  did  make  some  attempt  (lhoui:h  it  seems  rather  tardily)  in 
this  direction  ;  for  we  have  heard  that  oatmeal,  which  had  been 
exported  to  England  at  the  price  of  15ff,  the  cwl,,  was  r^-pur- 
4?hase<l  here  and  gent  back  to  Ireland  nt  19.?.  It  was  swin  proved, 
as  we  had  stated  in  our  article  of  last  December,  and  as  every  one 
knew  wh"  knew  anylbing  of  Ireland,  that  the  want  was  not  of  corn- 
food,  which  never  had  been  in  greater  abundance,  but  of  means 
in  an  unemployed  and  moneyless  population  to  buy  it;  and  ibis 
latter  want  would  be  rather  increased  (ban  rbminished  by  the  pre- 
ference g-ivcn  to  the  produce  of  the  Ameriran  aver  that  of  the 
Irish  farmer.  The  use,  however,  limitetl  and  occasional  as  il  waa, 
of  this  American  corn  was  asserted  with  great  solemnity  and 
triumph  by  the  Minister  to  bo  tho  first  stpp  of  a  great  moral 
revolution,  which  was  to  rpgenerale  Ireland.  We  believe,  with 
him,  that  if  the  people  could  be  persuaded  (which  would  not 
be  difficult),  and  enabled  (which  is  not  quite  so  easy),  to  eat 
bread  instead  of  depending  so  exclusively  on  the  potato  crop, 
it  would  have  a  considerable  moral  cfTect — but  does  not  tliai 
arguinenl  applv  with  at  least  equal  force  to  their  own  flour  and 
oaimeal,  as  well  as  to  the  produce  ol'  Araericfi?  It  may  be  said 
that  the  American  com  is  cheaper  :  perhaps  so — nominally  and  for 
the  moment !  But  is  il  really  cheaper  for  a  people  to  buy,  even 
at  a  SUmewhal  lower  price,  the  pnfduce  of  Carobna  or  Georg^ia 
rather  than  that  of  tUeir  own  soil,  which  their  own  labour  has 
contnbutcd  to  raise,  and  the  whole  value  of  which  is  dislribuled 
amongst  themselves  and  their  neiehbours?  We  have  beatd  much 
of  the  misery  of  Ireland  attributed  to  absenteeism,  hut  this  is  tbe 
most  gigantic  scheme  of  absenteeism  that  ever  entered  the  mind 
of  man — to  remove  all  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  to  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi;  and  that  without  g'ivJng  us  a  hiul  how  a  country 
essentially  pastoral  and  agriruUural,  wiihnut  mines  or  manU' 
fnctures,  and  whose  only  industry  you  are  about  to  transfer  to 
the  Mississippi^  is  to  pay  for  this  regenerating  food,  Uut,  admit- 
ting that  this  nominal  choHpnesv  were  real,  how  long  will  it 
coiilinue?  And  what  if  that  new  commerce  were  to  be  suddenly 
blighted,  as  the  Minister  at  one  lime  threatened,  by  an  American 
ivar? — or,  if  not  interrupted,  can  we  expect  that  the  new  demand 
will  not  enhance  the  price? — or,  which  is  the  most  serious  ob- 
jection of  ail — if  the  general  measure  deprives  Ireland  of  the 
stimulus  to  grow  and  export  the  two  Tnillioiis  of  Quarters  of  covn 
and  (he  two  millions  and  a  haifcwt.  of  flour  and  meal  which  she 
sends  annually  to  England — where  will  sbe  obtain  the  means  of 
buying,  be  it  ever  so  cheap,  ao  article  which  has  supplanted  and 
destroyed  the  staple   of  her  natire  industry?     It  seems  to  be 
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always  forgotten  by  those  thecrisls  ibat  to  a  people  the  question 
of  dear  or  clieap  defends  &3  much  on  the  capacity  to  buy  as  on 
the  price  of  the  article. 

These  observations  are  rendered  important  by  the  recurrence 
this  year,  in  a  slill  more  serious  frjrjii,  of  the  p^/lnlo  bli^rbt, — 
which  warns  us  ihat  we  must  consider  the  subsistence  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  not  as  a  matter  of  lempinrary  expediency  or  commercial 
experiment,  but  on  some  broad,  &afe,  permanent,  and  seif-aHirtg 
principle;  and  in  this  view  we  think  any  dependence  on  foreign 
supplies  highly  dangerous,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  moral  rege- 
neration of  Ireland  by  the  medium  of  Indian  cofn  is  absolutely 
ridiculous,  What  is  the  objecli(m  of  the  political  economists  lo 
the  potato?  It  is,  they  say,  a  low  kind  of  food,  too  cheap^  too 
easily  obtained.  Very  well' — but  then  what  heconacs  of  ail  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  cheap  food?  The  new  moral  theory 
in  Ireland,  it  seems,  is  tn  force  the  people  on  dear  food. 
But  the  potato,  moreover,  is  a  precaritous  crop :  this  is  true  ; 
but  though  somewhat  more  precarious  than  corn  crops,  and 
liable  to  local  and,  as  it  s^ems,  capricious  failures,  there  has 
generally  been  an  averag^e  supply,  and  tbes.e  occasional  failures 
have,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  mitigated  the  former  and  more 
ancient  objection  of  their  being  loo  cheap  and  too  easily  ob- 
tained, But  these  are  discrepancies  which  wc  leave  to  the 
economists  to  settle — we  at  once  admit  that  potatoes  are  too  pre- 
carious in  produce,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  hardly  less  import- 
ance, loo  perishable  in  their  best  condition  (for  they  will  hardly 
keep  from  one  season  to  another)  for  the  sustenance  of  a  great 
people.  But  is  Indian  corn  much  better  in  these  respects? 
First,  is  it  not  in  a  considerable  degree  precarious?  It  is,  as 
we  read,  more  sensitive  than  ordinary  grain  to  the  accidents  of 
seasons;  but  it  is  also  liable  to  political  interruptions.  If  Ireland 
should  become  habitually  dependent  on  the  United  Stales  for 
Indian  com,  she  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  even  a  more  formidable 
and  perhaps  more  capricious  enemy  than  the  polalO-rot.  Nor 
bus  it  the  advantage  of  storing:  well;  it  does  not,  we  believe,  keep 
beyond  the  second  year,  and  even  at  best  it  will  not  make  what 
we  call  bread,  at  least  not  without  large  admixture  of  other  kinds 
of  flour.  And  this  tropica)  curiosity,  grown  above  3C00  miles  off, 
which,  sweet  and  agreeable  as  it  may  be  in  cakes  and  pastry, 
cannot  be  made  into  bread,  is  nevertheless  to  supply  the  staff  of 
life  by  which  Ireland  is  to  be  regeneratctl!  It  is  certainly  tho 
Strangest  anomaly  in  the  history  of  nations  to  see  an  attempt 
seriously  made  and  gravely  boasted  of,  to  force  the  most  over- 
crowded populatioo  in  the  world  to  depend  for  daily  subsistence 
on  an  exotic  plant.     This  is  indeed  a  reliance  on  the  powers  of 
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[lee  trade,  at  wbicli  we  sbould  bave  tkougbt  the  wildest  ibeorist 
■ttouhl  have  hesitated.  And  on  what  country  would  our  depend- 
ence be?  It  has  been  considered  sufficienLly  alarming  that  our 
chief  manu fact u res  may  be  paralyzed  by  the  supply  of  cotton 
from  ihc  United  States  being  withheld  :  how  much  more  alarming 
would  be  Qur  condition  if  the  food  nf  juillions  were  liable  to  be 
thus  arrested  ?  This  double  dependence  would  greatly  increase 
the  chances  of  Its  being  hoslilely  interrupted.  If  Ireland  is  to  be 
regenerated  by  any  cereal  process,  it  will  be  by  stimulating  her 
native  industry,  and,  above  all,  her  agriculture — by  encourag-lii|r 
her  peiiple  to  sow  the  natural  grain  of  their  climate — by  enabling 
them  lo  eat  their  share  of  il-^by  ensuring  them  the  markets  of 
Great  Britain  for  their  surplus,  and  thus  helping  thetn  to  assimilate 
their  food,  habits,  and  condition  to  ours.  It  is  not  by  encouraging 
thc^  American  farmer  and  the  Polish  serf  that  Ireland  is  to  be 
■  jegenerated  3  Sit  Robert  Peel's  recent  legislation,  if  it  should 
fulfil  its  promise,  would  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  severest  blows 
ever  made  a|  the  improvement  and  tranquillizatioQ.  of  Ireland. 

Such  is  the  Irish  case,  on  which  we  have  dwell  longer  than 
we  intended,  because  the  new  calamity  which  has  befallen  the 
potato  crop  has  been  insisted  upon  as  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  wisdom  of  Sir  Rubert  Peel's  policy,  with  which  it  has  no 
other  relation  than  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures,  as  far  as 
iLey  could  have  any  effect  whatsoever  upon  it,  would  aggravate 
the  evil. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  English  case— the  operation  of  the 
corn-law  of  J842 — in  Great  Britain,  Here  are  the  quantities  of 
wheal  sold  in  the  English  markets,*  and  the  average  prices  for 
each  year  since  the  passing  of  that  law : — ■ 

1842  .  .  4,091,234 

184S  ,  .  5,822,279 

1844  .  .  5,556,306 

1845  .  .  6,666,240 

So  that  the  quantity  of  corn  (brought  to  the  markets  which  fuT' 
nish  the  returns)  in  the  year  of  alarm,  was  above  two  miUiors 
and  a  half  greater  than  in  the  year  in  which  the  law  was  passed, 
and  the  price  was  near  20  pep  cent,  lower. 

Let  us  nest  look  at  the  foreign  importation  for  home  consump- 
tion in  the  same  period,  prefixing  as  a  termmus  a  qvo  the  year 
before  the  late  law  which  came  into  operation  on  the  29Lh  of 
April,  1842 :— 

TliCM  r^liiDi*  i>r  lli<-  ittipecCor*  do  nol  of  cotirK  include  \he  wliolc  quBJiIilirt  Mid 
ill  Grfcst  Biifain,  liut  cfhIj  (lie  Uiiincu  of  cwliiin  grrat  pmiiketp,  wibith,  ImweTtr, 
indicate  i)TiiportiDiuibly  (.tic  ptoducr  of  i|ie  cuunirr  at  Jaigv. 

1841 
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Ymti. 

Qunrtta. 

1S4I     . 

,     g,3&l,732 

1842     . 

.     2,704,222 

1843     . 

847,381 

1644     . 

787,984 

164^     . 

89,819  r 

So  that  in  Bcveti  months  of  the  year  in  which  Sir  Rrtbert  Peel 

ihought  bis  corn-law  necessary,  2>700,000  quarlers  of  rom  were 
imported,  while  only  90,000  were  required  in  llie  whole  of  the 
year  in  which  famine  terrified  Sir  R<jbert  Peel  to  murder,  like 
^Medea,  bin  own  promising'  infant  scarce  four  vcars  ohi. 

If  it  could  be  for  a  moment  suspected  that  this  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  foreign  imporlalion  was  owing  to  the  high  duties 
rather  than  to  our  increased  production  at  home,  we  have  luckily 
a  most  conclusive  and  very  remarkable  un$wer  to  such  a  supposi- 
tion. The  duty  on  Canadian  corn  bad  been  reduced  from  6s.  to 
Is,  Yet  the  quantilie3  of  Canadian  corn  shipped  at  that  merely 
nominal  duty  in  the  yearn  ending  1845  and  I84G  respectively 

were  as  fujlows  :^ 

■WTwial,  Qtf.  Fluar,  Cwt. 

1845  .  .  .     442,228  .  .     396,252 

1846  .  .  .     310,665  .  .     306,313 


Decrease  in  1846    .     iai,563     .  89,313 

Hfp&rt  of  the  Board  of  Tradt;  Montreal. 

Tliia  isf  we  think,  a  crowning  proof  that  there  existed  last  lear 
an  abundant  and  increasirig  domestic  supply,  and  no  colour  or 
pretext  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  precipitate  f»roccediiig:s.  We  carry 
this  arg^ument  no  further,  being"  well  cunviDced  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  foreign  and  colonial  farmers  can  undersell  the  Bri- 
tish farmer  even  to  ruin ;  but  as  against  the  pretended  appre- 
hension under  which  the  new  system  was  proposed,  the  answer  is 
complete.  We  inust  add,  that  we  see  With  more  sorrow  than 
surprise  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Montreal  from 
which  we  have  cKiracted  the  above  table,  unmistakeable  evidence 
that  the  first  fruits  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  new  policy  are  likely  to 
be  the  loss  of  that  important  colony;  but  that  must  g^rave  aSair 
will  demand  a  separate  discussion. 

A  main  object  in  alt  corn-laws  is  to  prevent  violent  fluctuations 
of  price.  No  human  power  can  prevent  the  vicissitudes  of  sea- 
sons, but  the  best  system  is  tliat  which  tends  utijst  to  redress  the 
inequality;  and  this  is  not  only  a  merit  in  itself,  but  a  test  of 
other  merits  in  the  working-  of  the  law.  In  this  most  important 
point  the  corn- law  of  1842  was  eminently  successful.  The 
tinctuation  of  prices,  which  ou  an  average  of  twenty  years  had 

been 
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been  about  80  per  cent.  Under  tbc  previous  corn-law,  had  been 
reduced  for  the  jeara  1843-4-5  to  less  than  33  per  cent. 

Our  readers  will  also  remark  that  the  home  supply  had  been 
increasing;,  even  more  rapidly  than  the  importation  diiminished,  or, 
in  oii)ier  wordsj  that  under  the  confidence  of  accurity  which  the 
late  law  inspired,  ajrricuUure  made  a  great,  yet  gradual,  advance, 
und  ibat  ive  were  suppl;y'iiig;  ourselves  instead  of  buying  fi^m  the 
foreigner,  or  even  from  Canada,  and,  we  believe,  as  cheaply. 
This  is  shown,  not  merely  by  the  g^eneral  averages,  but  by  the 
detuiU  which  we  find  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns. 

At  Chelsea  Hospital  the  whole  ration  was. 


In  1843     . 
And  in  1S45  a  frEiClion  less 


7|rf.  ptr  diem. 


The  Greenwich  Hospital  return  is  made  in  a  different  form, 
and  gives  the  following-  prices  of  bread  per  lb.  :— 


1S43 
1844 
1B45 


an 

U+1 


So  that  bread  was  as  cheap  in  the  year  of  alarm  as  it  bad  been 
55  years  ago,  and  cheaper  than  it  had  been  in  1842  when  Sir 
Hubert  Peel  pas&ed  hrs  corn-law,  oT  any  nf  the  succeeding  years 
in  which  he  defended  it  against  thi?  annual  assault  of  Mr.  Villiers 
and  the  constant  attacks  of  the  League. 

But  while  the  jnanufocturJng  interests  bad,  no  doubt,  been 
benefited  by  the  steady  and  moderate  prices  of  food,  had  lUey 
been  cramped  in  (heir  exports  by  the  diminished  importation  of 
foreign  cttrn  ?  The  following  return  of  the  exports  of  nianu/iic- 
iiired  ffoods  for  five  ycar^  will  best  answer: — 

Ytan.  OfiLcinl  Value*  ,  Declared  V^luc. 

1B42        .  99,906,288         .         47,3SI,OS3 

1843         .         1 1 7,574,044         .         62,279,709 

1S44         .  I3],3S5,8o4  ,  68,684,292 

1646         .         134,385,£92         .         60,lU,0»a 

Part,  Paper,  Nq»-  yi  aud  202. 

And  to  show  in  the  most  convincing  manner  how  little  neces- 
sary is  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  to  our  mnnufacturlng  pros- 
perity, and  how  fallacious  is  the  promise  that  esporiaLion  of 
gnoda  to  foreign  countries  is  to  be  proportionable  to  the  importa- 
tion of  their  corn,  we  abstract  from  the  latest  return  of  the  '  Sta- 


*   '  OJUfitil  valiif,'  our  rcadrn   know,   la  only  n  meaiutf   of  quanlitia  ;  and  Ih* 
'  Jnlared  vulu« '  sji  appruumatiou  I0  lb«  rtai  vaint. 
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listical   department  of  the  Board   of   Tratle'   the  following;  most 

curious  aud  concLustve 

'  Account  fif  the  value  o^Britisb  and  Ibtsh  Manufacturkb  exported 
to  the  countries  /rom  which  the  princijiaJ  Sirp/iiirs  o/" Wheat  have 
been  hn/forted,  and  the  quantities  iStermf  imported  from  ihme 
cQuulriES  in  the  corrcspondiity  years. 


B«FW*IIK— 
Ooodi  i-ipuiled  to  .     .     £       143,732 

Wh«i  inysritd  rrom  [*».     1W,P8S 
Huuit — 
Gi-ifHlmwHFil  M  .     .     £  l.TT&iiW 
Wl»u  impoeud  bvai  [Qn.     372,^21) 

Onnds  npi^rted  to  .     .     '       B0II,BE4 
V'beu  irnportod  (ron  LQi*'      TG7,7iia 

OVPHAKV 

Ooudi  Tiinrti-rl  to  y     .     C  4.988.901) 


1839. 


]840. 


SD1.4G2 

»g,349 


1841.      1842. 


1011, 

1,0)7, 
9*, 

3t13, 


876, S5I 

738,151 

•.■(12,^19 


1S43.     tS44. 


aa.ivs 

69.853 
SA.eef 

l£«,fiS<l 


286,0:* 

2,128, KIP 

Sn5,3M 
Ml, 015 

B.  131 .52(1 
I(i4,1f;i2 


This  document  pro\*e3,  if  there  be  any  faith  in  statistics,  a  fact 
of  which  we  had  already  baJ  some  indication  in  the  comparison 
of  our  German  and  Prussian  trade,  but  of  which  we  had  not  such 
detailed  proof  as  this  account  affords,  namely,  that  llie  eDiport  of 
our  manufactures  to  foreign,  countrLe'S  does  not  only  not  increase 
wilh  the  import  of  their  corn,  but  seems  tJ)  have  an  opposite  move- 
mellL — and  this  not  with  regard  to  one  country  in  one  year,  but,  as 
if  by  a  general  rule  and  ivitliuut  exception,  to  all  countries,  and 
during  a  series  of  years.  This  is  really  so  curiouSf  that  we  think 
our  readers  viiW  be  glad  to  see  the  restiltB  of  the  above  account  in 
a  still  more  striking  form  : — 

Denmabk— between  1839  and  1844^ 

/ric/'eiuegf  British  manufBclureBeiported  to,    £l42,927 
Decrease  of  cum  imported  from,  qra.    1 13,488 

HussiA — 

Increase  of  British  manufactiircB.  exported  to,    £352t50O 
-OfcrffoiFfl  of  corn  imported  from,  qta.  268,294 

Phossia — 

Increase  of  British  mnnufiic  lures  exported  to,    £208,524 
Decrease  of  corn  imported  from,  qra.   216,720 

QcitMAM¥-^ 

Increase  of  British  mauufactures  exported  lut   £336.373 
Deereaie  tif  corn  imported  from,  qrs.  3i9,448 

We  know  very  well  that  in  the  countries  where  wheat  is  cheapest, 
and  nbicb  of  course  export  the  most,  the  population  are  poorly 
clad  as  well  as  poorly  fed,  and  of  course  very  bad  cuiloraers  to 
Mnnchentcr  and  Leeds;  but  we  confess  we  were  not  prepared  to 
fiiid  this  principle  wortdjig'  in  su  re^lar  and  continuous  a  tnanner 
as  to  indicate,  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  more  corn  trc  import 

from 
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from  hxiy  countrjf,  t!ic  li^ss  of  our  manufactures  ihat  country 
frumcB.  Tbi&  seems  at  Erst  si^ht  a  strange  result  from  a  docu- 
ment furnished  by  the  Statistical  departmeiil  of  the  Board 
Xradej  the  indLviduaU  of  which  so  alrc-nuousSj  advocate  a  fr 
irode  m  corn  as  the  best  mode  of  extending  our  manufactures; 
but  OtiiiTe  are  the  indisputable  facts  and  figures !  and  the  result, 
considfratioi],  is  easilj^  explained  on  the  obvious  principle  we  h* 
before  alluded  to — tliat  as  lb?  interiur  districts  of  those  countries 
advance  in  civilization,  and  use  a  larger  proportion  of  manufaciured 
necessaries  or  lusuries,  there  must  also  be  a  general  improvement 
of  tbeir  own  domestic  habits  and  diet ;  they  consume  more  of  thei: 
own  produce,  and  have  lestt  to  spare  to  Us,  and  contrive  to  balanci 
Iheir  accounts  with  us  by  some  other  medium  than  cora. 

This  pioblcm  also  we  leave  to  the  political  ecxinomists  tO 
solve,  and  revert  to  our  genernl  statements,  which  establish  thai 
we  bod  not  only  no  symptoms  of  scarcity  in  Great  Britain,  butj 
on  the  contrary,  evidence  of  the  greatest  abtindance  both 
food,  and  of  work  to  enable  the  poor  to  purchase  it;  and  tba 
advantageous  efTecIs  which,  contrary  to  the  apprehensions  a\ 
many  of  our  agricultural  friends,  we  at  the  outset  predicted  foi 
the  new  sliding--scale  of  1842,  were  exhibiting  themselves,  not 
suddenly,  nor  partially,  nor  doubtfully,  but  by  a  gradual,  yet  rapid, 
increase  of  all  the  elements  that  indicate  the  joint  prosperity  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and,  of  course,  of  the  nation  al 
large.  It  was  in  this  most  satiBfactory  state  of  the  public  mind) 
and  of  all  public  interests — such  as  we  believe  it  would  be  hari 
to  parallel  in  recent  times — that  the  Ministry  itself — atrongefj 
and  more  powerful,  and  more  popular  than  we  ever  had  expected 
to  see  any  ministry  under  the  Reform  Bill — in  an  hour  of  insanity/ 
to  call  it  by  the  most  charitable  name,  overturned  the  system  i 
had  so  lately  erected  and  under  the  protection  of  which  all  thos 
great  national  interests  were  enjoying  such  unexampled  pros 
perity.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  strong,  like  Samson,  to  his  own  hurl 
and  ours,  destroys  by  an  artful  accomblnation  of  foses  and  fire- 
brands the  'wheat- harvests' — and  pulls  down  in  general  ruin  the 
edifice  on  whose  pillars  he  professed  to  lean  [ 

Cat  there  have  arisen  out  of  these  economic  and  financial  dis 
cussions,  questions  of  a  far  deeper  and  more  important  natun 
than  the  mere  repeal  of  the  Corn- Laws.  That  meaaure  may  pro 
duce  more  or  less  inconvenience,  more  or  less  distress  to  this  o 
that  class  i  but  it  is,  we  trust,  still  within  reach  of  the  obvious, 
though  perhaps  not  very  easy  nor  very  complete,  remedy  of 
recurrence  to  something  of  our  former  policy — the  continuation 
for  instance,  of  the  present  scale.  But  the  principles  and  sys 
temalical  views  which  have  been  wnce  developed  by  the  advocate; 


I 
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of  what  they  call  Free  Trade,  and  more  especially  "by  Sir  Robert 
Pee],  are  fraughl,  as  rte  thinks  with,  mischief  ami  danger  tfi  all  our 
national  institutions  and  interests,  not  only  immediate  and  csteu' 
sive,  but  permanent  in  their  nature  and  progressive  in  their  efiect. 
We  speak  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  share  in  the  whole  of  this  un- 
bappy  affair  with  the  deepest  pain,  and  with  a  reliiclancc  which 
nolhing-  but  a  sense  of  public  duty  could  overcDme.  We  bad 
given  him  throughout  his  administration  a  cordia.1,  disinterest 6(3, 
and,  to  the  best  of  our  poiver,  efficient  support;  we  adopted 
from  his  own  lips  his  piofession  of  failh,  both  commercial  and 
political  j  and  our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  that  in  several 
successive  articles  on  the  Whig  budget  of  1841 — on  his  own 
financial  leg^islation  of  184'2 — and  on  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League, 
in  January,  1843 — we  recorded  our  own  coufidencej  and  3oli<iteJ 
that  of  our  readers,  in  bis  principle's  and  his  measures.  He  has 
changed  his  opinions — w&  have  not — he  has  evert  run  int<i  the 
adverse  extreme,  and  we  must  oppose  him.  But  differing",  as  we 
have  the  misfortune  to  do,  from  every  opinion  that  he  has  re- 
cently delivered  on  these  subjects^-disapp roving  fill  his  measures, 
and  deploring  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  bis  whole 
course  of  proceeding — it  is  the  more  due  to  his  character,  and  to 
our  own  feelings,  to  declare  our  entire  conviction  of  the  purity 
of  hia  intentions — nay,  nf  his  goodwill  to  the  very  interests 
which  he  seems  to  have  saerificctl.  We  believe  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  convinced  himself  that  the  Reform  Bill  has  so  entirely 
changed  the  practical  constitution  of  this  country  that  it  cart  no 
longer  be  worked  in  the  old  channelsj  or  by  its  former  machinery 
— that  the  ancient  balance  of  government  by  the  antagonism  of 
parties  is  obsolete  and  impracticable.  He  believes,  we  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  popular  power,  commonly  called  public  opinion, 
is  supreme,  and  that  it  is  safer  to  yield  to  its  first  impulses 
than  wait  to  be  overthrown  by  its  compressed  but,  when  at  last  it 
frees  itself,  irresistihle  force.  And  there  is,  no  d»ubt,  some  truth 
in  such  views.  It  is  what  we  always  expected  from  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  what  we  still  think  must  be  the  final  result  of  that 
measure;  but  that  danger  had  not,  in  our  opinion,  yet  amVed. 
The  House  of  Commons  of  1841  proved  the  still  existing  pre- 
dominance of  the  Conservative  principle  ;  and  our  wonder  is  that, 
having  for  four  years  experienced  the  growing  strength  of  that 
principle,  Sir  Hubert  Peel  should  have  not  merely  despaired  of 
its  continuance^  but  turned  his  own  power— and  he  only  could 
have  done  it— to  feahsc  bis  own  fears— 

*  And  not  content  tlie  fruits  to  gather  free, 
He  lends  the  crowd  Itiis  arm  to  ahake  the  tree.' 
At  the  time  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  this  turn,  the  stale  ot  the 
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country  afforded,  in  our  judgment,  no  gfpurid  nor  even  colour  for 
any  npprehensiuns.  There  must  Ijave  been  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  s 
mind  snme  pre dis position  to  receive  those  discouraginp;  impressions. 
Madame  de  Stael  used  to  repeat  (wLat  Mr.  Eurke  bad  said 
before  ber),  tbal  '  ForeigncTi  are  a.  kind  of  contemporaneous  pos- 
terity'— meaning  that  the  distance  of  space  nnd  difference  of 
manners  and  feelings  Lave  ftomclhing  oftbe  effect  of  distance  of 
lime  in  enabling  ihcm  to  judge  of  men,  unbiassed  by  the  partialities 
or  prejudices  of  near  and  more  interested  observers.  In  this  view 
tbe  following  speculations  on  Sir  Robert  PeeS's  character,  written 
previous  to  the  session,  in  1845,  are  worthy  of  serious  attention. 
The  author,  M.  Capefi^ue,  Is  a  njdn  of  ability,  who — though 
strang'cly  ig:nnrant,  as  most  foreigners  are,  of  (be  details  of  our 
so4!:ial  and  political  life — is  Mill,  as  wilt  be  seen,  a  very  keen 
observer,  and  skelcbes  strong  outlines  with  a  curious  felicity. 
After  giving  a  suimmary  view  of  Sir  Robert  Peel'^  pubhc  life, 
of  which  be  »ays  that  tbe  adoption  of  the  opinions  of  his  advef' 
sarica,  and  a  disposition  to  abandon  principle  for  expediency,  have 
been  the  most  marked  characteristics,  he  proceeds  to  prophesy 
what  bis  future  course  is  likely  to  be.  We  sball  qaote  the  [passage 
in  the  originaL  that  we  may  not  run  the  rask  of  giving  a  colour 
to  any  expression  of  this  French  prediction :  — 

•  Cettes,  M.  Peel  diapoBC  d'une  belle  majoritt!  dans  le  Parltmcnt;  il 
attil  que  tieii  tie  peut  Ic  renvcrser;  lee.  Toryi  n'os^nt  Ic  Codiredire 
parcc  qvi'il  est  dos  leurs,  et  Ice  Whigs  le  carestent  avec  assCK  icratletition 
UAfce  quMl  fail  dc  larges  concessions  k  leurs  Jd*^  d'Jcoiuimic  pohttque. 
^fai8  de  ce  qu'on  est  mattre  d'unc  msjoTit*?.  il  ne  s'EiiBuit  pas.  qu'on 
puisse  toitjours   ddtiiiiicr  sa  posilioii:   ccln  peut  durer  quclciue  tttnps, 

mais  on  n  etauffe'pns  nn  pays  d'honneur  sous  les  diiffra 

ir.  Peel  change  en  ce  tnoiueiit  toutea  lea  cumbLnaisons  fmanci^rca  de 
I'Aiigleterre ;  11  cree  un  inipfit  permanent  sur  le  revciiu,  c'aat-a-dire 
qu'il  cnltvc  i  In  Grande-Bretagne  la  rcbsourcc  exlraordifinire  qui  I'a 
■BUV(?e  peiidniit  lea  giierres  de  la  T(!volution  et  de  rctnpire.  Pourqiioi 
est-il  tflnt  applaudij  mfeme  par  le  parti  Radicnl  ?  C'est  que  f-t  parli  a 
I'inxiinH  (lit  demivr  mot  tie  e-ettc  reroluiion  Jinnncitfe  qui  ckan<;e 
ioiilex  Icjf  comhhuiisons  du  gouvemrment  d'Altffltterre,  et  tmd  a  trier 
i'aristorratic  liriUmnirjue.  Dans  cettc  \qk^  il  faufira  tonjourB  mnr- 
cher  ;  et,  eur  ce  point,  M.  Peel  fst  un  hammc  parfaifrmmt  eomnwdi'^ 
pvhque.  sa  doctrine  at  d'incessamment  ctder  iorsque  Vafnnion  se  prO' 
nuiive.  Ainsi,  d'aburd,  il  ne  voulait  pai  I'emancipador  de*  Cflthoiiques, 
et  Tniiiietre  it  y  a  cousenti ;  il  t!tait  le  plus  vifoppo^Bm  Ik  laTt^forme  ])nr- 
leijientaire,  et  il  e'en  eat  Qujcjurd'hui  accommade.  Si  Vliiande  per- 
Sfsfe,  ce  tern  IH.  Pert  t{Ui  consenlira  It  sa  separation,  i  son  parlemcnt 
natiunal,  k  di^fairc  I'ttuvrc  de  cinqunnte  atis.  Que  les  ItaJicftux,  i  leur 
tour,  perBislcnt,  il  viendra  pcut-tirc  un  jour  oii  Sf.  Rohert  Pei-l  nrrom- 
ptira  ill  vfforme  ahsnlue,  avec  lo  parlement  aiuniel,  h  la  fnijon  dc  Cob- 
bettetde  Hunt.     Pourcjuui  lesWhiga  renveiseratent-ila  M.  Peel,  puis- 
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qu'jl  fdit  n  bien  lcur»  •ffaires  ?  Je  jwrjiitte  done  a  dire  que  Hir  Robert 
a  tut  ie  parti-  Jiwy ;  que  le  jnur  oil  ce  parii  t'est  jiii^  dans  h's  laains 
de  cet  homme  d'e'iat,  ii  a    «c   perdu,  parce  que  M,  Pcel  n'flVnit  ni 

I'inatinct  de  »a  gloJre,  ni  «on  ^Juctttion,  ni  U  prescience  dc  ses  grandes 
deatinc^ft!'— H(jmoj«ff  d*Eiat  (1845),  pp.  43,  44. 

This  is  undoulrtcdly  a  remarkable  propliecy,  for  it  is  one  of 
which,  when  il  was  written,  none  of  lliose  who  thought  ihey  knew 
Sir  Robert  Peel  be»t,  could  have  iiiiag:ined  anything  like  the  fu351- 
ment.  The  same  view  of  his  character  was  taken  by  Dr.  Arnold, 
on  whose  opinions  wc  set  no  great  value,  but  whose  testimony — 
when  adverse  to  liheraUsQi  — is  worth  notice.  He  writes,  in  183G, 
to  Archbishop  Whately^  the  fullowing-  slight  sketch  of  Sir  Robert 
Peers  character: — 

'Peel  hns  an  idea  about  currency,  and  a  dietinct  impresiion  nbout  it, 
atidi  therefore,  on  that  point  I  would  truft  him  for  not  jieLdiDg  to 
clamour;  but  about  most  matters — the  Church  especially — he  seems  to 
bave  tio  idea,  and  Ihctcfore  I  would  not  trust  hjm  for  giving  it  all  up 
to-morrow,  if  tlie clamour  were  loud  enough  !'* — Arnold's  Life^  vol.  ij,, 
p.  57, 

When  two  such  wholly  different  and  unconnected  observers,  as 
M.  Copefigue  and  Dr.  Arnold,  arrived  at  the  saoie  conclueion, 
it  raises  a  strong  presumption  of  its  truth;  and  wc  cannot  but 
admit  that  they  seem  to  slmdow  out  one,  and  perhaps  Uie  most 
powerful,  of  the  motives  which  produced  the  late  phenomenon. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  saw  the  League  audacious,  and  thought  it 
formidable — he  heard  it  loud,  and  fancied  it  waa  powerful ;  with 
that  propensity  which  coniscLenliousmen  will  often  have  of  under- 
valuing friends  and  over'rating  enemies,  he  viewed  the  League 
with  serious  apprehensions,  and  believing  (a  complete  mistake) 
thcit  it  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  workinf;  classes, 
and  that  it  threatened  a  kind  of  servUe  tear  against  all  landed 
property  and  alt  eminence  of  slulion,  he  thought — most  erro- 
neously, we  believe,  but  conscientiously — that  the  best  course  he 
could  take  for  these  menaced,  interests  was  lo  make  an  early  and 
judiciuuft  retreat.  This,  upon  a  careful  and,  wc  need  hardly  add, 
painful  review  of  the  whole  case,  is  the  most  rational  conjecture 
we  con  make  as  to  Sir  Hubert  Pool's  conduct ;  and  it  is  corro- 
borated by  a  passage  in  his  valedictory  speech,  which  gave,  for  the 
first  time  as  far  as  we  know,  some  intiDi.aciun  of  this  motive : — 

'  Our  object  waa  lo  avett  dangers  irfiich  wr  thought  were  imfninent, 
and  to  avoid  a  caaj^iet,  which  we  believed  wuuld  soon  place  in  hostiie 
collision  gieaX  and  powerful  claeaes  in  this  cuuntrj'.* 

This  phrase,  though  it  may  appear  to  derogate  from  Sir  Robert 
*   VV<?  cdtircMlTmt  we  ibink  Mit'caittacf  idea 'would  alio  Ail  /  rA#  (Aimmr' lUeM 
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Peel's  candour  am)  his  courag'e,  is  characteristic  of  his  extreme 
pruclcnce,  and  seems  to  us  to  afford  the  most  rational  and  bunuur- 
able  clue  to  the  whole  of  liis  proceedings. 

We  must  lake  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  more  than 
regret  at  some  imputations  which  have  been  made  in  private  and 
in  print,  of  his  having  some  low  personal  motive  in  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  landed  Interest.  The  accusation  is  not  merely  wholly 
groundless — it  is  absurd.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  interests — as  we 
slated  in  defence  yf  his  Corn  Law  of  1842 — are  essentially  identi- 
fied with  the  land;  and  liia  measure  is  the  mure  anomalous  and 
alarming'  from  its  beliig^  contrary  to  those  personal  interests.  But 
We  lake  liigher  ground.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  infinitely  superior 
to  any  influence  of  that  low  nature.  His  heart,  if  not  as  stout, 
is  as  pure  as  Mr.  Pitt's.  He  may  be  deficient  in  official  candour 
and  frankness — in  fidelity  to  political  friendships — in  firmness 
af^aitist  political  adversaries — in  contempt  of  the  cicium  ardar 
prava  Jubenlium — in  the  wise  Courage  that  prefers  to  meet  the 
storm  in  the  deep  waters  rather  than  in  shoaU  and  straits — 
these  defects,  we  say,  may  be  impuletl  to  him,  and  they  are 
probably  in  some  degree  consLilnlioniil ;  but  hiis  mind  was  never 
sullied  by  even  the  passing^  cloud  of  any  sordid  or  unwoitby 
thought.  It  ia  an  over-cautious  and  over-Bcnsilive  ratiocination 
that  reduces  him  to  the  level^bclow  his  spirit  and  alien  from  his 
taste — of  a  temporizln^r  Utilitarian.  If  his  heart  were  as  firm  as 
it  is  pure — if  he  were  as  inaccessible  to  ibc  delusions  and  plausi- 
bilities of  theorists,  the  hypocritical  applause  of  adversaries,  the 
insidious  and  interested  flatteries  of  the  foreign  press,  and  the 
menaces  of  popular  agitation,  as  he  is  to  either  passion,  corruption, 
or  any  other  ignobic  niotive^ — if  he  could  trust  hiiriself  as  he  re- 
quires others  to  trust  him — he  might,  as  we  once  hoped  he  was 
destined  to  do,  have  stayed  the  revolution,  instead  of,  as  we  now 
fear,  rapidly  nCCelerattng  it.  And  this  fear— very  strong  and 
very  sincere — must  be  our  justificaliouj  for  the  frank  severity  with 
which,  while  doing  justice  to  bis  private 'virtues  and  splendid 
talents,  we  must  question  and  even  censure  so  many  circumstances 
of  his  public  conduct. 

VVe  commence  this  portion  of  our  task  by  some  observations 
on  the  speech  of  the  2yih  June,  by  which  Sir  Robert  Pee!  an- 
nounced his  resignaiinn  to  the  House  of  Commons.  That  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  ample  grounds  for  congratulaling  himself  and 
claiming  the  approbation  of  the  country  for  the  general  merits  of 
his  administration,  it  is  not  we,  who  have  been — usque  ad  aras — 
Ms  humble  fill  lowers  »ild  admirers,  that  ran  be  disposed  lo  question. 
It  was.  as  we  have  just  said,  beyond  all  expectation  powerful  and 
jhipular^  and  deserved  to  be  so,     Our  domestic  prosperity  was 
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UDPsampled  ;  our  Navy  had  been  most  judiciously  and  cITectively 
managctl  by  Lord  Hnddington  and  Sir  George  Cockburn;  imx 
Army  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dulse  of  Weliinffton  I  Ireland  had 
been  treated  not  merely  with  'justice,  but  a  compassionate  and 
politic  indulgence.  The  Colonies  were  safe  and  satisfied  under 
the  vigorous  protection  n{  their  essential  interests  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  mistakes  and  misfortunes  of  our  proceedings  in  India  had 
been  repaired  by  victory,  to  be  followed  up,  we  trnst,  by  a  prudent 
and  unambitious  policy;  and  the  tribute  paid  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
lo  ihe  able,  dignified,  and  successfiil  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs 
by  Lord  Aberdeen  v.a.&  eminently  just.  He  was  well  entitled  to 
claim  far  his  noble  friend,  and,  we  must  add,  for  himself,  the 
praise  of  having  maintained  and  improved  the  friendly  dispositions 
and  confidence  ejf  the  European  powers,  and  of  having  skilfully 
and  honourably  arranged  with  America  two  most  intricate  and 
delicate  questions,  which  had  been  festering  for  near  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  at  last^  by  long  neglect  and  mismanagement,  bad  grown 
to  a  state  of  inflammation  that  imminently  menaced  the  peace  of 
the  world.' 

But  of  all  the  rest  of  that  speech — its  topics,  its  language,  and 
il5  spirit — -we  are  bound  to  record  our  strong  disapprobation.  It 
seems  to  us  pregnant  with  the  most  mischievous  principles  and 
consequences,  and  to  require  that  every  means— even  tho^e  so 
bumble  as  ours— should  be  exerted  to  counteract  its — as  we 
think — moat  dangerous  tendencies. 

That  such  is  Its  character  is  testified  by  the  universal  feeling  of 
the  whole  country — by  the  astonishment  and  alarm  which  it  pro- 
duced in  all  the  friends  of  the  Constitution — and  by  the  CTiuttalion 
of  every  class  of  religious  dissent  or  political  disafTection.  Nor 
ts  this  impression  conBned  to  England.  The  Conservative  anil 
Rcvniuttonarj  parties  on  the  Continent  have  taken,  respectively^ 
the  same  view  of  it,  and  the  following  literal  extract  of  a  letter 
from  an  intelligent  American  gentleraiin  to  a  friend  in  Eng- 
land proves  that  it  receives  the  same  interpretation  beyond  the 
Atlantic: — 

'  If  any  man  on  this  side  of  the  water  had  made  the  same  appeal  to 
the  hungry  maBEC?,  he  would  have  been  branded  with  the  name  of  dema- 
gogue— "  Jf-'ood  untaxed  by  injttstice"  was  u  roaster- touch.  But  it 
would  have  been  enough  for  him  to  have  carried  bis  measures — he  need 
not  have  given  a  parting  stab  to  the  interests  he  hod  abandoned. 

*  We  Iruf-t  ihat  we,  \(m.,  may  be  Allowed  to  reffr  with  111111;  tlegrrp  nf  latiilAclinn 
to  our  own  lalioun  in  llie  came  cau>c--iiiiT  atticlei  nii  (lie  Nurlli-ctulem  Aiid  Nurtli* 
irGit«ri>  lioiiiidjkrii'i.  Wv  hrg  1r-are  parti c  11  lurly  lo  iiluefve  thjat  1]ie  vicwi  mliicli  we 
lotiV  in  our  Ai>ri|  numWr  oi' ilic  OrrKon  t[iio5iiiin  w^re,  by  a  Kuricit*  sud  linppy  «>- 
inciilencf,  eaocOj,  even  10  niiiutige,  tlie  i&me  tlial  vera  k  vxfa  afler  (a  be  roLili«U  by 
lUe  delJuitive  tnfttj, 
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*  Our  impresBion  ib,  that  matters  laore  ancient  and  more  sacked  wiB 
follow  the  fme  of  vour  Corn  Law !' 

When  such  is  the  opinion  of  an  inteltigcnt  attrl  Impartial  repub- 
lican— well  acquaintecl  wiih  our  social,  noIilical>  and  commercial 
condition — wc  may  be  excosed  for  lifl«ng  loceJvei!  siTntl3.r  im- 
pressions; and  we  parlimlarly  concur  in  his  surr^cslion  that  the 
objection (ible  portions  of  ibe  speech  were  wholl)'  graluitoua,  and 
not  to  be  justified  even  if  the  measures  tben]9clve&  were  (o  turn 
out  to  be  wise,  consistent,  and  successful. 

Of  the  many  surprisinfj  passages  of  that  speech,  none  perhaps,  all 
circumstances  considered,  is  more  so  thai)  Sir  Robert  Peel's  direct 
glorification  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Uts  indirect  hoinag^e  tu  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League.  Sir  Robert  Feel  believed,  of  course,  thai  he 
was  doing  no  more  than  justice  when  he  attributed  bis  sudden  con- 
version to  the  '  unadorned  eloquence  of  Richard  Cobden  ;'  but  we 
do  not  ihink  tliat  he  auffictently  dislingnished  in  bis  own  mind  the 
ingredients  of  which  Mr.  Cobden's  influence  over  him  was  com- 
posed. Tlie  real  'eloquence  of  Richard  Cobden'  was  as  ihe 
representative  and  organ  of  a  conspiracy  which  was  permitted 
to  agitate  the  public  mind  by  incendiary  tneetiug-s — to  usmrp  the 
auvercign  authority  by  levying  half  a  jnillion  of  money  for  illeg'al 
purposes — and  to  menace  the  Constitmion  itself  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament  by  the  avowed  fabrication  of  a  hundred 
thousand  fictitious  votes.  That  it  was  not  tbe  legitimate  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Cobden  that  Worked  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  13  pretty  evident 
from  many  colltileral  circumstances.  It  wa£  in  the  very  teeth  of 
that  eloquence  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  his  own  former  bill — 
it  was  In  despite  of  that  eloqnetice  that  he  for  four  years  main- 
tained it;  and  on  the  very  last  occasion  in  which  that  eloquence 
was  exerted — Mr.  Villiers'  motion  on  the  lOib  June,  1815 — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  anstcercd  Mr.  Cobden's  Imt  speech  in  a  long 
and,  as  it  was  thought,  firm  as  welt  as  conclusiTC  argument.  Hoiv 
between  that  day  and  the  middle  of  Oct4.>ber,  when  he  announced 
bis  conversion  to  bis  astonished  Cabinet,  Mr.  Cobden's  eloquence, 
could  have  operated  we  cannot  conjecture.  We  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  in  the  inter\'a!  stndyinjT  in 
Ihe  bald  and  disjointed  reports  of  Hansard  the  ekK|uence  which 
had  failed  to  persuade  him  when  delivered  vivS.  voce. 

But  there  was  in  the  very  form  of  this  compliment  an  indU 
cation  <yf  the  deeper  influence  under  which  it  was  pronounced. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  look  care  to  attribute  bis  conversion,  not  to 
'the  h^nourobk  Member  for  Stockport' — that  is,  to  the  natural 
and  legitimate  effect  of  Sir.  Cobden's  ^ar^f'uwjeH^ary  exertions — 
but  to  *  RiciiAKD  CoiiDKN,'  wbum,  as  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
it  would    have    been    disorderly  to  name  ;    but  for  whom   that 
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historical  dcsignatian  was  not  irregnlar  when  applied — as  it  was 
understood  hy  all  who  beard  it — in  his  very  different  character  of 
prime  agitator  and  leader  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  This 
ma^  seem  a  small  circumstance  ;  but  it  is  indicative  of  !in  import- 
ant distinction  ;  and  opens  some  ttill  more  sericus  <run&idenUlc>'ns. 
Our  readers  cannot  have  altogether  rf>r^()lten  the  long-  series  of 
ioccniljary  speechpft  pronounced  by  Mr.  CoWen  In  variinis  public 
meetings  ;  but  if  llio'se  audacious  insligalions  1o  rebellion  and  ra- 
pine be  nut  fresh  in  their  memories,  they  may  turn,  for  some  early 
specimens  of  '  Michatd  Oobden's  elaijuence,'  to  oor  article  on  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  Agitation  in  December,  1842.  They  will  there 
find  that,  iin  the  I7lb  July.,  1841,  Mr.  Cobden,  not  yet  in  Parlia- 
ment, made  bis  6rst  prominent  appearance  as  n  public  mau  by 
sug^gesting  •  a  demonstraLian  of  numbers  and  phjsifal  force  to  inti- 
midate \hc  new  House  of  Common*:' — *  Maaiera  and  men/  he 
said,  •  must  unite  to  Startle  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  meetinp  on 
Kersall  Moor  ! ""  And  subsequently,  on  the  1 1th  February,  1842, 
in  a  meeting  of  delegates  assembled  to  oppose  the  progress  of  ihe 
new  Cabinet's  Corn  Bill,  be  described  Sir  Riibcrt  Peel's  miiiiairy 
as  'an  t)li|farchy  which  had  xieurpetlthe  Government ;'  and  he  slated, 
amidst  the  vehement  cheers  of  his  excited  auditory,  that  ^  UJiitl 
th^sel  M.Ky  WERE  FRiQHTifrvED,  t/ifi  peof'ls  wQuld  never  obtiiin 
justice.*  Notwithstanding  Sir  Robert  Peel's  lealimony  lo  the  po- 
litital  s^igacityof  Mr.  Cobden,  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that 
'  t/ies«  men  were  fritjklensd,'  in  the  common  »ense  of  the  word, 
intu  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law* ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  a 
degree  of  political  fear,  which  is  easily  rrtislaken  (particularly  by 
the  palicut  himself)  for  prudence,  was  one  of  the  chief  ingre- 
dients in  that  stUl  incomprehensible  proceeding :  however  that 
may  be,  it  was  with  more  candour  than,  we  think,  discretion, 
or  a  due  rejgard  to  the  future  peace  of  the  country,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  marked  nut  as  an  object  of  public  admiration  and 
gratitude,  antl  of  course  of  i[iniUilion>  Richard  Cobden,  the  aij-ilator 
and  demagogue — in  marked  coniradistinclioa  Irom  '  the  honour- 
able Member  for  Stockport'* 

Whfither  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
HoQiG  Department  may  bave  had  some  secret  reasons  for  thinking 
the  League  more  formidable  thaa  it  had  fur  the  last  year  or  two 
appeared  to  ihem  or  to  the  public,  we  rannt>t  presume  lo  aay ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  must  have  felt  it  to  be  nn 
embarrassment,  not  to  call  it  a  disgrace,  to  their  administration, 
that  such  an  anti-contUtuttonal  associalioa  should  be  permitted  tu 

*  ThvrQ  W(T9  ollLn  <;iii; iiiiulujG«i  gT  Mr.  (XibcIeEi'i  lelpqueiKf ,  b^tt  lu  llie  Leagua 

and  ici  fuTlUinierif,  tliat  wa  will  uoL  luore  [WJlvculajly  ulluiiv  tu,  ibe-  painl'iil  rgcul- 
Itcttun  of  irbich  iiicreottd  oui  coijirisf  4il  Stt  Hobrrt  Peers  gratuitouia  j^Anegvric. 
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exUt.  We  can,  however,  easily  believe  tbat  ihey  were  reluctant 
t(j  embark  in  sl  legal  struggle  wilh  \l,  which  ivould  involve,  as  a 
Decessaij  consequance,  another  proceeding  iigainst  the  sliU  more 
audaciuus  and  not  leis  anU'Constilutional  asBOciation  for  the  repetil 
of  ibe  In&h  Union  ; — remembering  ihe  late  prosecution  of  O'Con- 
nell  and  Co,,  they  doubled  too  readily  their  own  strength,  and 
were  loo  sensitive  of  their  risk  in  wapinp^  a  double  war  wilh  ihe 
Knglish  and  Imh  agilalors,  and  in  their  choice  of  difficulties  wil- 
lingly persuaded  themselves  that  it  was  a  safer  or  at  least  nn 
easier  course  to  invade  the  quiet  and  submissive  OvUia  of  the 
agriculturists  than  to  grapple  wilh  the  reluctantes  Dracones — 
Cobden  and  O'Connell.  This  at  least  is  in  accordance  with  what 
we  have  already  said  and  quoted  as  to  ihc  general  predisposition 
of  Sir  Hubert  Peel's  temper  to  underrate  friends  and  overrate 
enemies,  to  conciliate  what  be  takes  to  be  public  opinion  by  a  too 
ready  sacTiiice  of  his  own  better  judgment,  and  to  get  rid  of  dan- 
gerous or  even  troublesome  agitation  by  submission  and  surrender 
rather  than  by  resistance, 

Bui  there  were  other  passages  in  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  valedictory 
oratinn  as  remarkable  as  the  eulogium  of  Richard  Cobden,  and, 
we  think,  still  more  objectionable  : — 

'  I  do  ncHt  hesitate  to  ss^y,  that  in  my  opinion  there  ought  to  be  eita- 
bllahed  between  England  and  Ireland  n  complete  equality  (great  eheer- 
ing)  in  alL  civil,  municipal,  and  political  rights.' 

So  we  loo  would  say — but  is  it  not  so  now?  We  should  be  glad 
to  learn  what  righis  Scotchmen  or  Englishmen  eniny  that  are 
denial  lo  the  Irish.  The  only  instance  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
specifically  mentions  is  the  existence  of  Coercion  Acts,  or,  as  he 
justly  calls  them,  acts  for  the  protection  of  life  and  properly 
in  Ireland;  but  those  acts  he  defends,  and  would  maintain.  To 
what,  then,  does  he  allude?  A  subsoquent  passage,  we  sup- 
pose, explains : — 

'  I  tliiiik  it  ought  to  be  imposiible  to  say  ilint  there  is  a  dilTerent  rule 
fcubfetantially  with  regard  to  civil  and  municipal  franchise  in  Ireland 
from  what  prevails  in  England.' 

Docs  he  mean  an  extension  of  the  francbise? — a  new  and  wider 
BcformBill? — the  main  and  tnnst  important  topic  of  all  Mr, 
O'Connell 's  harangues  about_/Hs/tcey(?r  Ireland!  Is  then  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  about  to  supersede  Mr.  O'Conncl!  ashe  did  Mr.  Cobden? 
Sut  mark  ! — the  greatest  difTerence  between  the  elective  franchise 
in  England  and  Ireland  is  tbat  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  im- 
posed on  Ireland  in  his  Emancipation  Bill,  the  substitution  of  10/. 
instead  of  40s.  freeholders.  Is  then  Sir  Robert  Peels  own  mea- 
sure  of  iy29  to  partake  the  fate  of  his  measure  of  iS42?  But  we 
hesitate  not  lo  say  that  the  complaint  is  wholly  unfounded  in  law 

and 
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and  in  fact — that  ihe  tlifTprences  which  exist  are  already,  and, 
ive  think,  unduly,  iri  (iivour  of  ibc  Irish  elector— antT  that  If 
iberc  were  to  b(!  alte^mpted  a  suh&tantial  equality  of  franchise — 
real  and  frond  fidt'  frccln>lders  fur  Irish  counliesj  and  10/.  bouse- 
holders  Air  Irish  boroughs,  and  similar  paymnmU  of  rates  and 
taxes  h}'  all — more  than  half  the  present  electors  of  Ireland  would 
be  at  once  disfranchised,  But,  even  if  it  Were  otherwise — if  any 
such  grievances  exist,  why  did  not  Sir  Rohert  Peel,  who  had  so 
large  a  share  in  making  ihcm,  remedy  them  while  he  was  in 
power?  Why  nut  alluJe  to  llicm  in  any  of  the  Royal  Speeches 
he  has  penned,  or  in  nnyoflieial  speech  that  he  has  spoken?  Why 
bequeath  these  novissuna  verba  as  a  legacy  of  embarrassment  to 
his  successors,  and  of  dissatigfnclioii  and  discord  iit  that  already 
distracted  country?  Can  we  hope  that  Lord  Jolin  Russell  will 
be  able,  even  if  he  be  willing,  to  mainlsiiu  anything  hke  a  real 
elective  frnncbisL'  in  Ireland,  when  the  requisitions  of  Mr.  O'Cun- 
nell  arc  thus  endorsed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel? 

This  extraordinary  speech  concludes  not  inappropriately  with 
this  extraordinary  sentence : 

'I  shnll  leave  office.  I  fear,  witli  a  name  severely  censured  hy  many 
honounilile  geritlenitn,  wliu,  on  public  principle,  dcei^ly  regret  the  aever- 
»nce  yf  party  ties — who  deeply  regret  thai  Be?i"rit]ice,  not  from  any 
inlere-Btcd  or  pers&nai  moiivce,  hut  becaUBE  they  believe  fidelity  to  party 
cufciigenients — ihc  esiste-nce  and  niaiistenuuce  of  a  great  paity — to  con- 
stitute a  powerful  iu^trumi^nt  of  ^avcrnmciit I  elinU  leave  a  name 

Gxecratcd  by  every  monopolist  [loud  chepriny  from  the  O^tpotilioft), 
wlio,  from  less  honourahh  moiivee,  niaintninti  protection  for  his  ov**n 
iudividuul  bciielit  (^conlinited  chceririy):  hat  it  Tnay  be  that  I  Bhtill 
leave  u  niiine  eametlmes  reniemhcred  with  espreesiona  of  gtiod  ■will  in 
tho»e  pliicea  which  are  ihe  abode  of  men  whuse  lut  it  is  to  Ubour,  and 
to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  iheir  brow — a  name  remembered 
ividi  exjireBdoiis  of  gnod  will,  when  tbfy  shall  recruit  tfietr  ej-/iuuftai 
strF>i'jlh  Kith  abmidnnt  and  fiultixedjmtd,  the  swceier  hecauBe  it  is  no 
loHjjer /earcwijrf  bf/a  sc?tiif  nf  i/ijrisliue,  i^l,oud  and  vociferous  cheering,  y 

'  Cheering'  from  the  Whiirs,  Radicals,  and  Repealers! 

Wc  shall  notice  presendv  the  portion  of  this  peroration  which 
refers  tu  jiarty  connexions;  but  wc  must  lake  the  libei'ly  to  object 
hi  bolli  the  justice  and  the  policy  of  rej) resenting  by  the  odious 
characteristics  of  greedy,  selfish,  and  dishonourable  nioaojioli'sts 
those  whose  only  crime  was  their  fidelity  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  own 
principles;  and,  for  fus  sake  as  well  as  nurs,  we  indignanilj  pro- 
test against  tlic  implicalion,  thalj  up  to  the  commcnreiiiciit  of 
lliis\ciir,  184Li,  he,  irnd  all  that  have  folloivcd  him,  have  i^een 
oppressors  Iff  the  poor — taxinff  iitijiisUy,  and  with  the  most  sordid 
motives,  the  scanty  subsistence  of  the  children  of  toil.  Was  Sir 
Robert  Peel  speaking  under  some  delusive  excitement?  Was 
he  aware  of  what  he  was  saying  7     Did  he  for  the  moment  forget 
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ibat  his  political  life  had  lasted  for  tix-and'ihirtif  yean  ;  and  tbat 
during  thut  Inng^  periiKl  be  had  been  stunelimes  Itie  able  instru- 
ment, somPtitnes  tlii?  origtnnt  author,  and  always  an  active  pro- 
moter, of  thfiio  measures  which  he  now,  by  Lbis  injurious  eimimst, 
holds  up  to  the  execraiiunof  ntankind?  Does  be  expccl,  by  ibis 
kind  of  death-bed  rcjifintance,  to  obliterate  all  the  censure,  all  the 
guiU,  which  lio  thus  charges  on  his  whole  nnlect^dent  career  ?  Is 
he  contcjil  to  be  remembered  with  good  will  '  frorn  and  nfter  the 
paisiug  of  (his  Act.^  and  lo  be  loaded  nidi  retrospeclive  reproach 
!itlJ  ubloijuy  for  ihc  long^  antecedent  porLDon  of  his  political  ble? 
If  he  be-— we  are  not.  We  never  defended  his  corn-laws  on  any 
such  gfTounds,  nor  for  any  surh  possible  results  ss  he  indicates. 
We  have  no  doubt  rtf  his  own  personal  charilj  and  benevolence — 
ihey  are  as  great  as  his  other  private  virlues',  but  we  cannot 
nilmit  that  he  feeU  mnre  for  the  real  interests  of  the  poor  than 
those  who  have  supported  a  graduated  Corn  Law,  and  whose  first 
argument  and  objccl  has  ever  been  lo  secure  for  the  working 
population  a  steadier,  imore  certain,  more  domcsLic,  and  therefore, 
in  the  end,  cheaper  and  more  abundant  supply  ol  the  first  necessary 
of  life.  They  may  be  mistaken  in  their  views ;  but  did  it  bccnnie 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  so  larg-e  a  share  in  Leading  thein  irirr* 
ihe  error  (if  error  It  were) ,  lo  point  ihem  out  to  popular  veiiiieaiice 
as  monopolist  oppressors  of  the  poor  ?  Wits  it  not  doin  j  slili  more 
directly  what  lie  bimswlf,  in  February,  1843,  had  reproaciied  to 
Mr.  Cobden?  And  was  he  blind  to  the  danger  to  which  his  de- 
nunciation exposed  the  ha^garcU  and  thi^ [-lerinnsof  \\iO- mojiopoUstsf 
Put  hear  how  he  himself  had  in  his  speech  of  lB-1'2  anlitipaled 
aiul  disposed  of  Kueh  clap-trap  arguments  : — 

'Sir,  it  is  irnpotBiblp  not  to  feel  tliat  those  who  advocate  the  repeal 
of  every  iinpoit  of  «very  kind  upou  the  subeietcnce  of  (he  peuple  tire 
ennbM  to  appeal  to  topics  which  give  tbizm  a  great  advantage — to  urg« 
ibrtt  there  is  A  lux  upon  bread,  a  tax  upon  the  nubsistCDce  of  the  people 
^-^o  ur^e  that  the  tax  is  maiotuined  for  the  protection  or  acfvRnlaf^e  af 
H  se^jainte  cIiibb-  {^Cheers  from  the  Opposition.)  He  who  uiges  argu- 
ments  of  this  kind  must,  of  course,  maVe  a  consideraljle  impresKiun 
iipyn  those  wild  listen  to  hiin.  A  coniparison  is  made  between  the 
dearncsa  of  food  in  tliia  country  and  the  cheapness  of  food  in  syrrie  other 
countricsv  and  the  inference  is  immcdintelv  drawn  that  tbe  people  of 
this  countrj  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  in  resfiect  to  the 
articles  of  subaiatence,  and  that  their  condition  will  be  benefited  by  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  food  to  thnt  rate  at  which  it  can  he  purchnsed 
in  other  countries.  Sit,  il  nppciirs  to  me  that  any  conclusion  fomided 
Upon  such  a  position  will  be  altogether  erroneous,  (^C/itvrs  fnnn  tUt 
Ministerial  hfurhe.s.f — Spcreh  of  Fclmmry.  1S42,  J)-  12. 
And  then  for  six  pa?es  more  of  the  printed  speech  he  cnforrcd, 
by  numerous  facts  and  cogent  arguments,  Ihe  proposition  that  il  is 
*a  hasii/  ami  timcise  inference  that  the  people  of  this  country 
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would  be  pUccd  tn  a  situation  of  (greater  comfort  ij'  the  j>n'cv  of 
food  should  be  reduced  to  the  Continental  stniiLlaril '  (p.  ]  'i)  ;  anU 
he  concludes  thnt  topic  hy  expressing  liis 

'  firm  belief — that  if  tliellouec  of  Cumniona  should  lie  induced  In  pledge 
itself  to  a  total  repeal,  which  we  on  tliia  sirli  wf  llie  House  deprecaie  so 
much,  ywu  will  onlj  sujierntlj  the  !fpcernsl  iiffn'cidttcrtil  distrars,  mthonl 
rciievinff  permanentli/  the  mfinufarfurrs  of  the  couiitiif.  Any  such 
dieturbnnce  of  ogricultiirc  na  must  follow  from  n  total  rcpewl  of  the 
cnm-iawB  woul(i,  in  my  opiniftn,  leail  to  imfHvoumble  rcsultB,  not  gnly 
Willi  respect  to  the  a^ricullniBBtB  ihemselves,  but  also  (o  all  thoxe  nn- 
tncrotts  ciagfcs  who  are  idpiitificd  with  them  in  interest.' — p,  19. 

Put  a  new  light  lias  broken  upon  bim,  and,  forgetting  the  six 
pages  *if  elaborate  facta  and  able  and  eloquent  arguments  of  iLc 
speech  of  1842,  he  selects  in  1 846  ns  the  hip:hest  topic  of  his  self- 
f^ratulation,  lliat  labtiurers  are  'to  recruit  their  cshiiusted  slrcn^lli 
wilL  uniascd  food."  Untaxirdf  Not  jet;  fcr  though  the  mnasure 
M.1S  grounded  on  the  scarcity  of  List  season  ond  the  predicliin  of 
its  conlinuancR  or  even  agc^mvation  >n  the  present  year,  the  duly 
un^lcr  the  new  taiv  has  been  up  to  its  own  mastiinumr  and  ncurly 
iH|ual  to  what  it  would  have  been  under  the  old.  If  the  relief 
were  necessary,  it  onglit  to  have  met  the  immediate  emergency, 
instead  (jf  being'  poslpnned  for  three  years — -but  let  that  pass. 
By  and  bye  it  is  to  be  unlnxed — yes,  untaxed  by  our  Exchequer, 
but  taxed  probably  more  highly  by  foreign  and  perhaps  hostile 
treasuries.  We  have  already  shown  that  our  nearest  Continental 
neighbours  had  rxport-duticA  which  rose  pretty  nearly  as  our  im- 
port-duties diminished  ;  and  that  at  this  mnment  there  would  be 
liaynl)le  on  wheat  ([nptrted  froin  France  a  duty  there  of  i^$.  4d. 
the«]UFirtcr,  Lord  Biougham,  in  reply  to  the  argumentlhat  if  we 
came  to  depend  altogether  on  the  Continental  powers  for  our 
f<x»d,  we  should  become  dependent  on  them  eventually  for  our 
politiral  existence,  stated  tliat  such  a  fear  was  visionary,  for  that 
Uuonapafle,  lO  the  plenitude  of  his  enmity  and  his  power,  per- 
mitted the  exportation  of  some  million  quarters  of  corn  to  Eng- 
land. Lord  Brougham  assumed  that  Buonaparte  was  obliged  to 
permit  it,  because  he  did  permit  it :  but  Ids  Lordship  overlooked, 
we  think,  the  real  mniive  of  that  permission.  Buonaparte 
condescended  tn  thai  departure  from  his  system,  because  on 
ihoiiC  many  millions  of  quarters  he  levied  a  duty  of — we  know  not 
exactly  what  the  extent  of  the  exaction  iind  corruption  of  his 
licence  sys.tcm  uiay  have  been^  but  certainly  some  millions  of 
pounds  aLcrljiig  t — so  that  Lord  Brougham's  argument,  like  every 
other  argument  that  rests  on  facia,  turns  out  to  be  the  slronge&t 
confirmalion  of  our  opiniim.  And  thai  will  happen  again  and  for 
ever,  in  anything  like  a  similar  cage.  Foreign  states,  even  though 
at  war  with  us,  will  probably  never  attempt,  or  at  all  events  will 
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not  be  for  any  long  period  able,  la  c\me  tlieir  ports  hermetically 
against  us — thtir  own  strong;  interest  may  prevent  thai — but  ihey 
will  do  what,  from  the  exlrnt,  Ihe  facility,  and  the  resuUs  of  tlic 
nperalion,  will  be  worse;  they  will  enhance  their  melei3  supply 
to  famine  prices,  ami  will  pay  their  soMii?rs  and  sailors  to  figbl  us 
by  the  las  wlilcih  we  shall  be  forced  to  pay  them  for  our  food; 
and  this,  as  we  have  before  shown,  will  happen  exarlly  al  ihe 
liint!  ubcn  Ihe  other  effects  of  war  will  have  diminished  our 
manufacluriiig  exports,  and  consequrnlly  involved  our  manufac- 
turing population  in  ihe  double  distress  of  ■vvanl  of  labour  and 
desrness  of  food.  This  argumentj  too.  Sir  Robert  Peel  iti  his 
speech  of  1842  f^jresaw  and  enfnrced  : — 

*  I  rclain  the  0|)iiiioii,  which  I  expressed  some  time  offo,  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  impcinuucc  to  the  interests  uftlus  cuuutry  thatyciu  should  be 
as  far  iis  poBBiGle  independent  tiffureiga  suppii/,' — p.  21* 

This,  we  see,  was  not  a  hasty  extemjmrc  opinion — but  a  delihe- 
rale  adhetence  to  one  that  he  had  before  expressed. 
Again;  — 

*  Aly  behef,  and  like  bc:lief  of  my  culkngues,  is  that  it  is  important  fur 
tliis  tountry — ihiil  it  is  iif  the  hiyheit  importance  (o  the  tceifure  of  id  I 
ciasses  in  thi»  CQuntry,  thai  you  ehuuld  lake  care  ttiut  the  muiu  buuecls 
of  your  Bujiply  of  corn  thould  be  derived  from  domestic  a^ricidtme. 
Olear,  hear.)' — p.  45. 

Ami  it  is  not  for  (be  bcnclil  of  landlords  that  he  advocates  this 
iiidcpenilency  of  foreign  supplies,  but  for  the  lohuurer  on  wliusu 
bchiiir  he  pleads  that  the  food  may  not  be  uiUax^d;  — 

'  I  say  ihat  it  ia  yf  iiiiporlffluce  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the  chiff 
suhsiateuce  of  the  Iti/jottrcr  cuneists  of  wheHl,  if  we  resgrl  to  fi:ireign  cuu"- 
triea  for  aupidica,  lo  lake  care  that  thuse  suppliea  thouM  he  fur  the  ]iiir- 
|ioae  of  mtikiiig  ui>  deliciencics,  rather  than  aa  the  chief  -Bourcee  of  fiub- 
BJstence.  (Hear.)' — p..  22. 

Again:  — 

'  I  CMSitoinly  do  Coneidcr  that  it  is  fi;>r  the  iiitercat  of  ntl  t-fussc!  ihut  wc 
eIiuuIJ  be  paying  occusiuiiiilly  a  biouU  ndditiuiiul  sutii  upju  our  ovm  du- 
nieatic  ]iroduc<;,  in  order  that  wc  might  thereby  catuhlish  a  securitij  and 
insurance  ngaiiist  those  calamities  t/iat  would  cnst't,  if  ifc  brctime 
fdlof/etfier,  or  in  a  great  part,  drpriident  upon  foreign  countries  fur  our 
supply.  (Hear,  hear.)' — p.  44. 

In  shortj  there  is  hardly  a  topic  nf  the  speech  of  June,  1846, 
which  IS  not  antifipntod  and  retutcd  by  that  nf  February,  184^. 

But  there  is  another  '  leaven '  still  more  jiowerful  than  the 
indirect  taxalion  nf  tlic  Corn-laws  by  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
measures  will  both  einbiUer  and  diminish  the  daily  bread  of  those 
'  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour' — we  mean  the  lowering  of  wages  propor- 
tionably  to  the  price  of  provlsimis.  Tliis  is  as  inevitable  as  any  of 
the  physical  conse^ueaccs  of  the  great  laws  of  nature ;  and  wg  will 
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TtiDlure  to  assert,  that  this  promise  of  additional  and  permanent 
abundance  to  ihe  poor,  from  the  cheapness  of  bread,  is  a  mere 
smphism,  and  ihat  low  wages  will  practically  intercept  Sir  Robert 
Pfiers  verbal  benevolence. 

But  if  Sir  Robert  Peel's  new  light  be  the  true  one  — if 
the  genern.!  principle  be  of  such  parfunount  importa^nce  as  to 
hnve  justilieil  such  a  revolution  oa  has  been  made — if  the  re- 
moval of  taxation  from  the  'food  that  recrulta  the  exhausted 
slrcrnglh  '  of  the  labourer  was  reallj  the  object,  find  an  object  of 
such  ur^rent  dutj — why  was  it  not  carried  out  by  the  abolition 
of  all  taxation  on  the  nvany  other  articles  of  ihe  poor  man's  sub- 
sistence anil  comfort — sugar,  coffee,  tea,  malt?  Let  it  not  be 
lijnii^ht  that  we  advocate  such  sweepings  chancres — rcry  far  from  il : 
ive  I'tffrct  10  hear  of  sucli  wild  schtrines  ;,  and  we  niljure  the  Con- 
serraliveg  not  to  countenance  such  dangerous  tleluslons.  We 
allude  to  ihem  only  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
speech  by  his  own  principles.  We  may  perhaps  be  answered, 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  do  so,  and  that  he  wishes  to  see  mall, 
sugar,  coffeet  and  tea  as  free  as  bread  or  nlr.  We  believe  il 
may  be  so;  but,  ag'ain,  this  would  <inly  be  defendiritj  his  esoterin 
consistency  by  the  sarrifice  of  his  candour.  He  has  never,  that 
,H-e  liniiw  of,  avowed  in  the  face  of  t'arliament  a  preTerenre  for 
direct  over  indirect  laitatinn,  though  It  seems  imllcated  in  a  letter 
quite  rerenlly  addressed  by  him  to  the  people  of  Elbing  (of  which 
we  shall  say  more  presently),  and  may  have  been,  as  wc  now 
suspect,  lurking  under  n\\  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measiitrcs.  Against 
lliis  as  a  geneial  principle  we  at  once  enter  our  prnLest.  We'  arB 
salisftcd  that  in  a  free  government  the  system  of  indirect  taxation 
IS  ibe  safest,  and  Indeed  l!ie  only  one  that  can  be  long;  bornc.  A 
despot  might  le\'y  a  poll-tax,  as  under  the  pressure  of  a  tyrant 
danfjer  our  Parliament  consented  to  the  tempirary  imposition  of 
an  income-las;  but  the  principle  of  that  tax  is  so  dangerous 
from  the  facility  of  abuse,  lliat  both  at  its  original  cnncLmenI 
during  the  late  war,  and  its  revival  four  years  a^o,  its  duration 
was  carefully  limited  to  the  urgfency.  Full  sure  we  are  that  direct 
taxation  will  not  be  long  tolerable;  and  that  indirect  taxation, 
Ut  be  sufficiently  productive,  must  bear  on  the  necessaries  of  life, 
or  on  such  luxuries — wine,  spirits,  tea,  swear,  mnll,  tobacco, 
iS:c, — as  hare  become  in  fact  necessaries.  To  raise  miUiona  you 
must  las  millions.  Nothing  but  a  taxation  ibat  shall  in  some  degree 
leath  a(l,  will  adequately  supply  the  Exchequer,  and  nothing  else 
adinils  of  such  easy  and  e(|uitable  adjustment  and  mutual  com- 
pensation between  the  different  interests— be cauec  SUch  taxes  On 
commodities  enter  into  the  adjustments  of  trade  and  the  value  of 
laliouT,  and  are  evenlmdly  paid,  not  hy  the  poor  consumer,  but  by 
tljosu  ivho  hire  that  consumer's  labour,  or  buy  tbepriMlucc  of  it. 
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Bui  there  is  somclliing  slill  more  serious  than  ibe  mere  theory 
nf  inxaliim  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  dealings  wilh  ibe  Income- Tax. 
Ho  iiad  frpiiufiiily,  durin^rlUe  lime  tlialllie  VVhJgs  were  cvidenlly 
involving;  themselves  in  the  financial  difficulties  which  finally 
overpowered  ihem,  recnriled  his  strong  disapprobation  of  such  a. 
'  lax  in  liine  of  pence  : '- — 

'  Such  a  tax  is  a  great  rcsourpe  in  lime  of  necesBity,  and  therefore  I 
am  iinwiJliiiE',  by  esmhlialiing  the  offensive  imjumtion  with  mrhiich  it 
mu^l  lie  accomjtunied,  to  LTente  such  iiii  odium  iigniiiBt  it  aa  may  reoder 
it  alnuiat  inipraciicable  to  reeort  tu  ii  in  times  of  extreme  necttsity.* — 
fSpen-h,  I9[h  April,  163.J. 

*  Tlie  uiily  uiierntitive  far  the  redaciiiui  of  other  tazee  ts  to  reaort  to 
a  projicrty-taXilo  which  I  om  decidfdlff  opposed.' — Speech,  SOth  April, 

'  Depreciiting,  us  I  Jo,  above  ait  tJwigii,ihc  re-impoBilion  of  such  aci 
iKiptisHuriat  tax  ia  time  of  peace  without  the  raost  aerious  and  orvr- 
u'hefmimj  necessity' — Speech^  27tli  Fch.j  1834. 

N'luv,  the  emergetiicy  of  18  12,  undcF  which,  in  face  of  these 
objcaioiiB.  the  income-tax  was  impnsod,  was  perhaps  nut  quite  so 
"  overvvhelmiHg'  as  Sir  Knbert  Vuel's  previous  declaralions  might 
seem  lo  require  for  the  defence  of  the  inipoat — ut  least  it  was 
nut  uiiire  urtrent  than  the  prospect  before  Sir  Robert  Peel's  eyes 
wlif^n  he  made  these  deuuiieiatitjns^for  it  is  ut  least  a  nccc&sarv 
ti>  the  pubUe  interests  to  prevent  n  deJicil,  as  to  remove  one 
\Yhen  intuned :  but  we  will  nut  dwell  on  that  circum stance — 
though  it  is  by  nu  means  unimportant  in  estimating*  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  finaneial  sagacity.  We  admit  that  a  sufficient  case  was 
made  out — it  gatisiied  Parliament  and  the  country  «f  tbe  strong 
CKpedieney  of  imposing  the  lax  ;  it  was  Ihcrefore  passed  for  three 
years — with,  ai  niost^  n  poasible  extension  to  five  years — by  which 
tinic^  It  Has  argued  ihat  the  deivelopment  of  the  tariff  system 
wuidd  have  so  improved  the  re^'cnue  as  to  render  the  income-tax 
— 'Cidioua'  and  '  inquisitorial,' and  only  to  bc  justified  by  'an 
overwhelming  necessity' — nn  longer  required,  fcio.  in  our  article 
im  Sir  Robert  Peel's  financial  system,  we  concluded  our  defence 
of  tlic  income-tax  by  suggesting — 

'  tlmt  the  uuipopiLlnr  nature  of  thetax  suits  il  particukrly  to  a  temporart) 
purpose ;  iot  the  ctmulry,  patient  as  il  haa  been  of  its  imposition  as  an 
emcr^ettcif,  will  be  very  watchful  to  sue  that  it  shall  vol  be.  eojitinued 
aii  Aour lunger thaii  aliail  httjJ'6olu(e/i/  jjecessarp* —  Q.  ]iev.,  June,  l84i!. 
And  in  the  Huuae  of  Lords,  Lord  Uroiigham.  as  an  independent 
member  who  bad  had  the  largest  »bare  in  enlorcing  the  repeal  of 
the  tax  after  the  warj  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  aa  representing 
the  Cabinet,  reiterated  and  recorded  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pledges 
that  the  duration  of  ihe  lax  was  to  be  strictly  limiled  to  the  cxistiitfj 
cmaycnci/.     Lord  Brougham  even  moved  a  series  of  rcisolutions 
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to  that  efTect.  We  arc  now  told — and  told  ja  a  inoJt  surprisEng 
way — that  all  this  was  a  mere  deception.  It  seems  iLat  the 
Prus&iaa  (own  oi"  Elt>inp,  near  tlie  inQUth  of  the  Vistula — one 
*if  the  chief  outlets  of  Polish  wheal — presented  an  addreBs  of 
congratulation  and  tbanks  lo  Si<r  Robert  Peel  on  tlie  rejieaJ  of 
the  British  Corn-Lans.  There  is  something  so  extraordinary  in 
the  idea  of  such  an  address  from  such  a  quarter — it  seemfi  bo 
monstrous  tU^t  a  foreign  people  sUouM,  by  way  of  doing  him 
lumaur,  record  their  gratitude  to  a  British  minister  for  sacri- 
fidng  the  interest  (if  his  own  country  to  the  profit  of  theirs; 
and,  above  all,  it  seemed  so  wholly  impossible  thai  3.  statesman 
*'f  Sir  Robert  Peel's  goiid  sense  and  good  tnsCc  could  feel  olher- 
wiBB  than  humillaled  at  such  an  untoward  compliment — that  it 
wns  with  sincere  unl>elLef  that  we  read  in  the  papers  an 
answer  Id  this  Elbing  address  (itself  rot  published),  bearing  llie 
signature  of  Sir  Robert  PceS,  and  not  only  respondinij  gratefully 
to  ivbai  we  should  have  expected  he  would  have  thought  an 
insult,  but  opening  to  his  Killing  admirers  certain  arcana  nf  Ids 
policy  which  be  had  never  stated.  We  believe,  to  bis  own  (.'abinet, 
and  certainly  not  to  either  Parliamc^nt  ur  the  country.  As  this 
exlraordinary  communication  has  not  been  difiavowed,  we  are 
reluclautly  forced  to  consider  it  as  (jeimiiie,  at  least  in  substance— 
and  in  it  we  find,  inter  aliii  mirabiUu,  the  following  passage  rela- 
ting to  the  iocome-ta\-,  wkicb,  remembering  nil  ibalSir  Roltcft 
Peel  had  said  about  the  objects  and  duration  of  that  tax,  struck 
us,  and,  we  believe,  the  country  at  large,  with  the  most  paird'ul 
astonishinciil  :— 

\Tl)e  object  of  tiie  iucome-lax  was  not  only  to  make  gootl  n  deflciu 
but  nlsn  to  la;/  llie  Jmndctlion  of  a  more  Just  stful/fm  0/ titxafiott  by 
putiLtig  iLti  end  to  duties  on  many  kinds  of  produce  necessary  to  the 
cumfiitLa  atlim  workiog  claBiet.* 

What!  ihh  '  Oilious  and  inqmaitorial'  tax — not  lo  be  ihoutrht  <iC 
but  under  an  ' overn-helmuig  iieces$iiT/^ — and  staled  to  the  Parlia- 
ment and  people  of  lingland  as  so  ubjecliuiiable,  su  intolerable, 
ibat  it  must  be  limited  lo  three  or  at  the  most  to  Jive  years — 
was,  it  seems,  secretly  designed  to  be  \hB  J'oUlldGtioft — tbe  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  basis  of  our  whole  financial  system — la 
the  eventual  abrogali'in  of  all  other  modes  of  taxation.  And  tins 
momeiiliius  disclosure  is  first  made  in  August,  ISiS — and  u>  the 
town  of  Elbing  ! 

Another  circumstance  connected  with  the  Income- Tax  and  the 
Corn  Bill  of  1B42,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over.  Th'ese 
bills  were  proposed  together  as  parts  of  liie  stime  st/atem ;  but 
with  this  important  distinction,  that  the  Corn-law  was  supposeil 
lo  be  permanent,  while  the  Inoorae-Tax  was  to  es)»ire  in  tliree 
jeara :  and  this  supjMiscd  settiemc/U  of  the  Corn   question   was 
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the  consiilernlion  which  ittJuced  the  landiHl  interest  Xo  submit  to 
the  teniporan/  Income-tax.  But  see  the  result:  the  C«irn-law  is 
repealed,  nnj  a  revenue,  on  the  average  of  the  last  five  years. 
^^f  1,000,000/.  lost  to  the  Exchequer,  while  the  iticoine-tas  is 
not  only  not  allowed  to  expire,  but  it  is  re-enacted;  and  who 
is  hold  enough  to  roDtempEate  its  terminalion — except  by  n 
revolution — of  which  indeed  il  now  seemB  probahle  that  financial 
disord^r^produced  hy  the  discouragement  of  domestic  industry 
and  interests,  and  the  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation — 
maybe  the  more  immeditile  impulse? 

But  it  is  not  by  fiscal  and  stalislical  considciatlons  only,  be 
they  ever  so  sound,  that  a  minister  should  regulate  bis  own  con- 
duct or  attempt  lo  govern  n  nation.  They  are  no  doubt  a  highly 
imiK>rtunt,  butslill  secondary  part  oC  hisduly — he  should  see  that 
those  financial  cunsideral ions  be  reconcilcable  with  Co iisi derations 
of  another  class — with  those  moral  and  social  interests  which  con- 
stitute the  spirit,  as  the  oihers  do  ihe  sinews  of  a  people — and  are, 
if  the  occasion  of  any  sucii  distinction  sliimld  arise,  to  be  preferred 
as  the  soul  Is  to  the  body.  Sir  Robert  1,'eel  solicited  and  obt;iincd 
the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  general  eleciion  of  1841j  as 
a<ramst  the  whole  scheme  of  Free  Trado  policy  embodied  in  the 
Whig  bmljTet  of  that  year,  'Ihis  bud^ret  he  justly  and  ably  ridi- 
culed, spurned,  and  defeated  ;  more  especially  and  solemnly  did 
he  denounce  the  attempt  to  disturb  the  c\.isting  principle  of 
ajtricuhural  prolectinnj  and  he  called  upon  the  country  to  ratify 
the  condemnation.  They  did  so — they  raised  him  to  power  as  the 
representative  and  exponent  of  the  principles  which  he  andj  a*  it 
appeared,  the  great  majority  of  the  constilucincies  professed. 
How  has  he  kept  that  solemn  engn^ement — that  most  unequi- 
vocal obligation? — ^The  budget  of  1841,  so  Bcornwl,  so  vilified, 
that  it  became  the  death-warrant  of  lis  authors,  was  deslinedj  as 
it  turned  out,  to  he  not  the  trophy  but  the  equipment  of  its  con- 
querors— as  the  Indian,  after  a  victory,  dresses  himself  in  the 
bloody  scalp  of  his  adversary;  and  this  unhappy  and,  ive  siill 
repeat,  inexplicable  Icrwivcrsationbas  Bl>aken  tlieiiiotid  confidence 
of  the  country  in  jiublic  men  to  a  degree  more  injurious,  at  least 
for  a  lime,  llian  its  material  consequences  are  likely  to  be. 

But  wo  are  asked,  li*  then  a  iniiiislar  never  to  cbali^e  his  opi- 
nion ;  and  is  he  bound,  alter  such  a  change,  to  pprsist  in  an  error 
grievous  to  his  own  conscience  and  dangerous  to  his  country  ? 
Before  we  answer  these  Inquiries,  we  tbiiik  we  have  a  r]*ht  to  ask 
one  or  two  previous  questions — first,  has  not,  in  such  a  cascj  the 
country  some  claim  tn  be  fully  and  openly  informcfl  of  the  cir- 
cuuistances,  and  the  immediate  motive  of  such  a  conversion ;  and 
have  we  not  iliat  general  claim  in  a  more  urgent  doa;ree  when  a 
perio*!  and  a  motive  have  been  assigned  wliicli  ore  aihniltcd — or. 
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at  least,  cannot  be  now  cleni<«l  to  have  been  eilhera  noistalce  or  a  mis- 
statoment?  The  Irish  r;iniine  was  the  ostensible  cause.  But  the 
measure  dtd  not,  and  does  not,  and  could  not,  and  cannot  hy  any 
possibility,  relieve  Irish  famine,  which  is  Hot  a  famine  ofcOm,  but 
of  meanslobuji'  it;  noi' could  the  pretended  remedy  even  come  into 
operalinn  till  tliat  emergency  bad  passed  away ;  and  now  when  a 
new  anil  unespected  emergency  has  arisen,  the  full  reliefs  if  there 
could  be  any  relief  at  all — ^is  deferred  for  three  years.  ^  And,  as  vre 
have  just  seen,  the  valetlictory  speech  puts  the  policy  nn  the 
altoffeiiier  different  ground  of  preventing  'hostile  collision  and 
cufiflict  between  g-real  and  powerful  classes  in  ihe  country.' 

But,  ao;ftid,  itiay  we  not  ask  to  what  decree  of  respect  are 
opinions  entitled  which  can  he  thus  hsstdy  changed  without  any 
cause  visible  to  the  world— nay,  without  any  cause  intelligible 
to  friends,  ci.nii  pan  ions,  and  coHeagfues  ?  We  conclude  on  this 
hoad  that  a  man  liable  to  this  infirmity  of  purpose  should 
be  doubly  cautious  in  giving  pledges  in  which  he  himself  can 
have  no  confidence,  and  uiidertaking  for  a  degree  of  consistency 
and  firmne&s,  of  which  he  must  feci  himself,  from  the  timorous 
aensibilily  of  his  conscience,  to  be  incapable.  '  Ambition.'  as 
Shakspe  are  says,  '  sLould  be  made  of  sterner  stuff;'  and  tli&  ofllccr 
who  is  not  sure  that  ho  can  smell  gunpowder  wilhimt  fjiiniing.  «ir 
hear  the  whistling  of  the  balls  -without  running  below,  should  not 
take  the  command  of  a  ship — or,  if  he  should  be  so  rash,  mus-t 
be  doomed  to  suffer  the  terrible  penalty  of  his  conatilutional 
infirmity,  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  greatest 
authority  that  ever  wrote  on  political  ethics  ; — 

*  Every  project  of  n  material  change  in  a  government  so  Cnmjili- 
cated  as  aurs,  combined  at  llic  same  lime  with  externa]  circumHiancea 
stiil  more  complicated,  is  a  mailer  full  of  tlilBcullies  ;  in  wljicli  u.  rnw- 
sitteratc  man  tciil  not  he  too  ready  to  decide  ;  a  pritdeiii  miln  too  rea^Ijj 
to  undertake;  or  an  honat  man  too  reiidy  to  promise.  They  do  not 
respect  Ifte  public  ?«ir  the/lltehes  wfAo  engage  J'or  i»ore  tkau  they  are 
sure  thai  they  Qu^hi  to  attempt,  or  that  they  me  able  to  perj'orm' — 
I'liOiiyhts  on  t/ie prtsciU  DUcontefils ;   iVurkit,  vol.  Si.  p.  32'i. 

But  we  leave  these  quesdonslo  return  to  that  first  put — What  is 
a  minister  to  do  who  has,  no  matter  how  or  why,  thus  changed  his 
individual  opinion?  Wo  begin  by  answering  that,  wilb  the  utmost 
respect  for  the  workings  of  a  private  conscience,  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  rcgai-d  a  minister — the  selected  and  trusted  leader  of 
a  party^— :i$  a  mere  individual. 

We  stated  in  our  April  number  that  we  conceived  Sir  llobert 
Peel  to  he  a  more  dangerous  minister  than  Lord  John  Russell 
would  be  —  even  when  they  moved  in  the  same  direchoii — because 
Sir  Robert  Peel  seemed  to  have  adopted  what  we  consider  a  most 
dangerous  licence  of  holding  himself  absolved,  by  the  vicissiludeft 
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of  bi5  own  personal  opinion,  from  the  obligalions  of  Party.     Thia 
we  conceive  lo  be  a  great  mistake,  and  ({uitc  incompaliblc  wilb 
repTesenlalivc  governineiil.    Lord  Lyttellon,  wliu  lived  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  fattloD,  had    not  that  perfect  view  of  the  utility  under, 
our  const  i  Lull  on  of  '  Parly/  and  uf  fidclily  to  '  Party  connexions/' 
subsequently  developed  by  Burke,  but  he  had  a  glimpse  n£  it. 

'In  an  abflulute  monarchy  a  tyrant  liae  ntittiiii^  to  reelrain  him ; 
wljftcrts/njr/ifjare  not  only  a  coDltol  on  those  ihat  govern,  but  on  each 
other — nay,  they  are  even  u  control  w^un  litem selveti ;  na  the  Leudcrs  uf  • 
tliem  dare  not  give  a  loose  to  llieir  otvit  pariiciilur  pasitiona  arid  tlfsij^nt^ 
for  fen-r  of  hurting  their  credit  with  iIiobq  whom  il  ia  their  interest  to 
manage-' — Persian  Letters,  Iv. 

The  leader  of  a  paptVj  Uinup;li  elected  no  diiubt  into  that  high 
station  for  very  superior  cjualitics,  becomea,  by  accppliHg  such 
confidence,  only  the  fir&t  partner  in  the  concern — primiiv   iiiiei'\ 
pares  :  his  followers.^  if  we  mav  so  call  theui,  are  not  more  bountH 
to  support  tliao   entitled   to  advise   hint.      As  the  parUntncnl'iryj 
party  rcpresenls  one  portion  of  jiublic;  opinioQ,  so   the   leaded 
rep  resents  the  party;   and  cannot,  in  any  rational  theory  of  con- ' 
itllutional  connections,   hold    himself  independent  of  Ibosc  whiise 
Jbremaa  be  is,  and  wilboul  nhoui  the  f^reulcst  orator  or    stalc^s* 
man    can    be,    in    our  present    politit-cd    sysicm,    no    more   ilinn 
ft  unit— whose  utility  and  value   must  depend,  in   a  g:roiil  irca*' 
sure,  on  the  nunibers  thai  fullowr  il.      Ei'cn  Lord  Chatham  him*' 
self — a  dictator  in  circuinstances  aud   times  tbat  never  can  re- 
turn— always  broke  down  (and  once  in  a  moat  humiliating  way), 
from  the  overweening   and.  as  we  believe,  insane  arrogance  of 
slandincralisolulclv  alone-     Ihclhing  i$  impossible.    Tbc  business, 
of  ihe  countiv  could  not  be  done  by  'one  loo  powerful  subjecl.'i 
wailed  upon  by  slaves  and  puppets;  and  if  it  could,  this  couiitrjtj 
would  not  bear  lo  be  governed  by  a  V'izier, 

If  we  are  ask&d,  la,  then,  a  leader  of  a  parly  to  be  in  fact  its 
slave— to  hftvc  no  opinion  of  his  own?     We  miglit  retort   by  it 
more  apposite  question— la  a  party  to  be  the  slave  of  ils  lemler? 
But  we  answer  on  higber  principles — No,     A  leader  is  imx  fit  to 
be  In  such  a  position  if  be  i$  not  able  to  fl;uidc  tbc  party  to  a  unity 
of  opinion  by  his  superior  tact  and  judgment,  upon  muiunl  ex- 
planation and  concession  ;  and  it  is  the  main  use  of  Party,  that  in 
such  confidential  and  preliminary  explanations,  measures  on  which 
there   might  be  some  original  discordance,  may  be  moibfied  and' 
ripened,  and  rendered  generally  acceptable.     The  reasons  ibat 
inllucnce  a  leader  will  seldom  fail,  if  Iranldy  ar<l  cordially  com- 
municaled,  to  make  a  slrong  impression  on  bis  Iriends;  but  that  I 
in  this  country  a  minister  or  leader  of  a  pariy  cfin  be  enlitledf 
to  the  sic  rolo  of  an  individual  and  despotic  opinion  we  tolallyi 
deny.     A  Party  is  a  kind  of  r<?publU-t  of  which  the  leader  ii 
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only  President — owing  to  liis  party  ihe  aame  or  indeed  rather 
stricter  allegiance  iban  liis  parly  to  hitn,  and  ibal  olEef^iance  should 
be  in  direot  propurliuii  nitti  tbe  eminence  to  wluch  llie  a>nndence 
of  the  party  may  bave  raised  him.  Let  us  look  at  tlic  innlLer 
practicnl!y,  A  Parly  raises  a  manj  or,  wUith  is  nearly  tlie  same 
thing,  affords  Uim  lEio  fu»tiiig;  and  ibc  furce  by  wbich  lie  raises 
himself,  to  great  political  dislitiction ;  tlie  Sovereign  in  conse- 
tjuencG  raiseft  liijn  lt>  povver.  What  would  be  lUougbt  of  the 
(linislcr  ^vho^  oti  ani/  jireteme  whaisoever,  should  turn  agoiiisl  the 
Sovereign  the  power  bo  confided?  And  are  not  gratitude  tuid 
fidelity  due  at  least  equally  to  the  Parly  as  to  the  Sovereign — for 
the  Party  has  been  the  earlier  and  the  greater  benefactor  i 

'Certain  it  i»,'  aaytMr.  Burke,  *  the  he^t  patriots  in  thegreateat  com- 
moiiwealtliB  have  nlwaya  commended  and  jinjinctted  such  cuiiiieAiukLi. 
Jtk'in  feritire  tie  rejjubiivd  naa  with  tliem  a {>riiicipal ground  of  fricudkliip 
and  utiachment;  nor  da  I  kuuw  any  other  capable  of  forming  firmer^ 
dearer,  more  pleoBiiig,  more  honourable,  and  more  virtuous  liabitudus. 
The  Romans  carried  this  priuciple  a  great  way.  Even  the  holding  uf 
olSces  together  gave  rise  to  a  relation  which  continued  for  life ;  and  it 
was  looked  upon  with  a  sacred  reverence.  Breaches  of  any  of  these  kinds 
of  civil  relatioa  were  considered  as  acts  of  the  most  distinguished  turpi- 
tude, This  wise  people  was  far  from  inmgining  thdt  those  conrip.\ion8 
hnti  no  tie,  and  obliged  to  no  duty ;  but  Ihnl  men  mi^ht  quit  them  wilti- 
Dut  Hhame,  upon  every  calE  of  interest.  They  believed  private  bonour  lo 
be  the  great  foundation  of  public  tru«t  j  that  friendship  was  no  nienn 
step  townrdt  patriotism ;  that  he  who  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life 
show^  he  regarded  somebody  besides  himaelf,  when  he  came  lo  act  in 
a  public  situaiiuu,  might  probably  cousuU  tome  other  iulcrettt  tlian  hia 
own.' —  M'tJrA*,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33^3,  333. 

liai,  after  ail,  if  a  minister  docs  conscicnliouS'ty  arrive  at  ou 
opinion  contrary  to  that  of  hia  whole  life,  and  of  Ills  wliule  parly, 
what  is  be  lo  do?  Why.  ubviouily  and  undoubtedly,  to  retire — 
to  divest  himself  at  once  atid  with  scrupulous  delicacy  uf  every 
fthred  of  power  wllb  whiek  he  was  invested  by  the  Piuly  Le  is  about 
to  leave^to  resign  (as  honourable  deserters — for  such  we  readily 
admit  there  may  be — have  done)  his  commission — bis  sword — 
and  even  the  triSen  of  uniform  and  e<:juiipmcnt,  before  he  passes 
over  to  the  enemy — U>  place  himself  as  nearly  as  may  be  poB«ible 
in  the  state  in  which  he  was  before  the  partialit)'  uf  his  late  friends 
had  raised  him  to  the  power  which  he  should  scoin  to  use  to  their 
delriment^-and,  above  all,  he  should  take  Cafe  to  go  over  ahn0^— 
neither  to  weaken  those  ho  leaves,  nor  to  involve  any  other  person 
in  a  pioCecding  onlv  justified  ex  hi/pothesi  on  the  plea  of  iudivi- 
tiual  conscience.  This  may  be  a  painful  oad  difiicuh,  hut  il  is 
not  therefore  a  less  imperious  duty. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  in  his  Tesigtiation  speech;^ 

*  1  must  tileo  say  ih&t  1  did  ut>t  propose  thiisc  nucnsurcB  connected 
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with  our  cam [ncr<;)al  policv  at  the  commencement  of  this  6C3b1oii  with- 
out foreieeing  that,  ichvUier  these  measures  succeeded  or  Jailed,  they 
must  cause  the  diisolitHoa  ofihs  Guvernment  which  proposed  them.* 

So  we  lUought  in  April  last,  when  wc  concluded  our  PosL&cnpt 
with  these  words  ; — 

*  We  implore  the  members  of  bolh  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons to  TccoUecL  and  to  act  upon  tliU  short  bat,  wc  btlicse,  nidisputahie 
trulht  that — do  what  they  now  will  ^ihey  canttJt  aaee  the  ministry — hut 
they  perhaps  may  suve  the  counlry/ 

This  advice  was  unfortunately  disre^rded — chiefly,  we  nre  satis- 
fied, because  the  fact  was  dj^believed.  The  maintenance  of  Sir 
Rfiberl  Peel's  Government  was  confessedly  the  motive  that  in- 
ilucnced  his  Collengues  to  resume  their  places;  it  was  we  knnw 
with  sDnie,  and  we  bi'lieve  with  all  of  his  112  supporters  in  the 
Hnuseof  Cnmmons,  the  main  inducement  of  their  adherence  to 
a  policy  which,  we  are  convinced,  not  one  of  ibem  originally  ap- 
proved. It  is  to  thein,  and  not  to  persons  of  our  views  and  tjpi- 
iiiuna.  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  lias  tr)  explain  why,  if  he  knew  from 
the  beginninj!;  that  ibis  tnsiisutc,  whether  successful  or  not,  wns  t<i 
dissolve  bis  Government,  lie  induced  iirst  bis  Cnbinet.  and  subse- 
quently Ills  friends,  to  overcome  their  scruples  and  forfeit  so  largely 
their  political  influence  and  personal  consideration,  for  the  single 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  Government  to  which  he  had  already 
ndministered  so  deatily  a  poison,  that  he  kneiv  it  could  not  possibly 
survive  the  session.  Is  there  any  man  so  ignorant  of  the  stale  of 
parties  and  of  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  believe 
lliat,  if  Sir  Robert  Imd  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
the  ftVoTVal  made  at  its  close,  lie  Would  h.ive  had  the  concurrence 
of  any  10  of  Ilia  112  luMowers  in  that  House?  In  the  House  »i 
Lords  there  would  not,  we  believe,  have  been  a  singles  apos- 
tate. Just  as  if  he  had  slated  to  the  country  in  !S4I,  or  to  Par- 
liament in  lS-12,  wliiiv  he  has  revcidcd  to  the  C(jirn'n)erchants 
ftf  Klbing-  in  IS4G,  he  never  could  Siave  carried  his  Income 
Tax,  and,  in  fact,  never  would  have  been   Minister. 

Hut  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  foresaw  in  his  measure  the  certain  dis- 
solution of  bis  nchninislralion,  bow  is  it  that  he  seems  not  to  have 
thought  of  or,  at  least,  not  given  due  weight  to  all  the  conse- 
quences of  such  ao  event? 

First,  should  he  nrit,  on  behalf  of  the  country  and  of  the 
Queen,  have  nssured  himself  th^t  an  efficient  Govennjient  could  be 
formed  to  replace  him  ?  This  wa&  so  fur  from  boiiip  the  case,  thai 
on  the  dissolution  of  big  Government  in  December,  il  was  found 
that  none  other  was  possible,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
lie  had  placed  parlies  and  the  couiilrVt  and  he  was  forced  to  clum- 
sily reconstruct  ihnt  which  be  had  improndentlv  dissolved; — so 
clumsy  and  so  improvident  was  the  whole  operation,  that,  to  say 
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□tilbiiig  of  many  miiTOT  embarrassments,  llie  Secretary  for  I  relund, 
a  nnbleman,  until  these  Unlurky  tlmeft,  universnlly  and  de&C'rvcclly 
piipular,  was  rejecled  in  his  «wn  CDunty  by  his  own  family  and 
friends,  and  fuund,  with  great  difliculty  and  by  very  unsatisfactory 
means, an  obscure  and  unexpected  sc:it ;  while  tberc!  wps  e;>(hibiled 
a  phenomenon  never  before  witnessed  in  our  cnn^titutifinal  history 
— an  important  session  passed  wilb  a  Secretary  of  Slate  out  of 
Parliament,  not  from  any  defiinency  uf  personal  merits—quile 
the  reverse — but  from  being  disabled  by  bis  connexion  with  lUe 
Minifitcir's  policy  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  any  conslitueney. 

But  Sir  Robert  Peel's  change  of  mind,  in  the  form  it  has 
taken,  has  produced  still  more  permanent  anil  mnre  serious 
mtsdiiefs.  It  has  broken  down  and  for  a  season  at  least  almost 
annihilated  the  finly  party  in  the  country  on  which  any  solid 
Government  can  be  founded  and  niMW\.a\ne:d— the  Landed  Interest, 
Wc  do  not  call  it  exclusively  the  Torij  party, — fyr  thoH^b  more 
peculiarly  connected  with  ibe  Tories,  it  has  also  a  strong  aflinity 
with  a  powerful  and  influential  body  of  the  old  Whi^s.  ivho  are 
as  deeply,  though  not  so  openly,  alarmed  at  the  revolutionary 
tendency  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  memsures,  and  still  more  at  the 
principles  which  be  has  recently  promuljEaled,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
also  shotild  have  considered  llje  personal  difficuUiesintAJ  which,  with 
his  own  eyes,  he  savs,  open  lo  the  result,  he  was  leading  bis  blind- 
folded Jrienda,  We  know  not  how  many  of  the  1 12  gentlemen, 
originnllyled  astray,  omtinue  lo  adhere  lo  their  error;  the  number 
"we  are  told  is  small,  hut  whatever  it  be,  most  of  tbcin  will  be 
BubjVctcd  lo  a  very  painful  urdeal.  Some  have  already  been 
forc:e(l  out  of  public  life;  others  arc  notoriously  doomed  ;  abiiosl 
all  are  in  diffiruUy  and  apprehension.  Nor  will  lliey  be  the  unty 
atifrcTprs.  The  whole  Conservative  party  will  be  seriously 
alTccled.  Many  of  the  Counties  and  Conservative  Boroughs  now 
rejiresented  by  these  new  advocates  of  Free  Trade  will  probably 
bo  disturbed  by  espcnsive  contests,  and  in  ihe  struggle  it  is  to  be 
apprehended  that  some,  not  merely  Whigs,  but  extreme  Radicals, 
ntay  slip  in.  Wc  have  already  seen  in  some  instances,  and  njay 
(miless  some  healing  policy  be  adopted  itmon^st  the  Conserva- 
tives) soon  see  in  many  more,  the  peace  of  private  families  ai 
well  as  of  public  conslitueneifS  destroyed — father  against  son — 
nephew  ag^ainst  uncle — brother  against  brother— Icnan Is  against 
landlords — friends  against  friends — n  general  dislocation  of  interests, 
and  a  violent  disruption  of  atlachments.  such  as  never,  we  believe, 
since  the  Rcvotuticii,  distracted  ibis  nuUon.  Is  not  this  an  evil — 
a  more  deep  and  lasting  evil  than  even  it  at  first  sight  appears — 
which  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  which,  if  there  were  no  other 
motive,  ought  lo  have  deterred  a  statesman  from  thus  exjierimait- 
iug  cm  ibc  essential  elements  of  social  as  well  as  political  life  ? 
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But  when  Sir  Robert  Pee) — foreseeing  Ihe  dissalulioa  of  his 
Government — embarlted  Ins  friends  for  a  stormy  vaja^c  and  a 
certain  shipwreck j — tlid  he  also  conie!nj)lalc  his  own  spoiltanfous 
retirement  from  public  life,  on  wliicli  he  now  appears  in  have  re- 
solved? In  a  letter  in  Lord  Lymlbursl,  read  by  the  latter  in  the 
ilousc  of  Lurds  on  the  25tL  August,  in  reference  tuliLs  Lordship's 
endeavour  lo  reconcile  the  scattered  elements  of  the  Conaeri'ative 
party,   Sir  Robert  says — 

'  At  our  interview  yoii  informed  me  of  a  fact  of  which  I  WM  not  \^rt- 
viously  aware,  namely — thnt  vou  had  been  in  communicaLion  widi  uunc 
of  the  members  at  Ifie  Inte  Government  and  of  the  party  which  gf-nciillly 
eiipporied  it*  with  a  view  of  healing  animositicB  ntid  recntiamicting  the 
ConaervntiTe  party.  That  before  you  Tvent  further  you  had  resfllveJ  lo 
»[>fnk  to  me,  artd  that  the  part  you  were  taking  la  a  diiint erected  one, 
inagmoch  as  i/atir  return  to  ojfiet  wai  owt  of  the  qHetdon.  My  anawer 
waSt  tliat  1  tnuat  decline  being  auv  party  to  the  proceedingt  to  wtilch  you 
referred.  I  eaid  that  return  to  office  was  as  litlfe  in  my  contemplntton 
as  in  yours,  and  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  eiiler  into  any  party  coinbi- 
iiationa  witli  that  view.  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me,  under  ibe  cireuni- 
stanccs,  to  leave  those  with  whom  I  had  been  prcviouily  connected  in 
piditieal  life  eutirelv  at  liberty  to  judge  for  thcinBeWcs,  with  respect  tu 
the  formation  of  any  new  party  connexion.' — Dtiatte/i,  25/A  August. 

This,  which  is  in  Itself  ns  csplicil  as  could  be  cKpecied  in  a 
public  declaration,  has  becm,  if  wc  are  rightly  informed,  repeated 
ill  private  more  circumslnnlinlly  and  still  mure  decidedly.  This 
declaration,  in  tenns,  only  applies  lu  the  fatig'ues  and  anxieties  of 
office;  but  We  suppose  that  it  means  to  indicate  a  withdrawal 
from  ptirliamentary  life  aUo.  It  would  he  quite  inconsistent  with 
cilher  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  Constitution,  that  so  important 
a  prrsoa  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  even  If  he  stood  alune  must  be,  should 
lake  a  share  in  the  national  counsels  without  incurrinj*  tbc  respon- 
sihility  of  assislino;  to  carry  into  effect  the  advice  which  he  might 
pci'snade  Psi'lianient  to  adopt.  It  may  be,  in  theory,  very  well  ly 
say,  ivliy  should  not  an  independent  member  sit  by  lo  wnLch.  on 
behalf  of  the  country,  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  without  sub- 
jerlJiig  himself  lo  any  ulterior  responsibility?  he  may  feel  himself 
capable  of  being  a  gooil  critic,  though  not  a  working  minister. 
This  might  be  true  of  subalterns,  bnt  is  an  idle  fancy  a:s  lo  men  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  rank  and  station.  He  well  knows,  and  indeed 
diatinclly  stated,  in  18 II,  that  he  who  takes  upon  himself  the  grc/il 
Tesponsibilily  of  disturbing  nn  cstaljlishcd  administration,  is  bound 
to  see  his  way  clearly  to  the  substitution  of  another.  U  ^  offUx  is 
as  h'tife  in  Sir  Robert  PceTs  contemplattflii  as  in  Lord  Lyiidfiiirst's,' 
— ihftl  is,  altogether  '' out  of  (he  ^wesirpfi' — the  logical  and  ron- 
stituiiynal  consequence  would  certainly  be  his  leaving  Parliamnnt 
also.  Rut  his  conduct  appears  lo  have  been  of  late  an  Hide 
guided  by  logical  or  ConslituliojiaL  cuDsiderationSjthat  wc  shall  be 
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more  grieved  tban  surprised  to  see  bim  taking  n  diifferent  course. 
Indeed  we  find  in  well-Lnformed  qunrters  a  conviction  that  he 
means  In  allend  regularly,  takinfr  a  li;ntU»g  pa«  in  most  great 
(|ucstii]ii3,  and  acting  (wilb  .1  smaH  body  of  impitcil  adberonla)  tbe 
part  of  an  arbiter  between  tbe  Govcrnmeriil  and  ihe  ConservAlives 
—a  pnsici;>n  anpmalous  in  itself,  and  productive  of  tbe  greatest 
embarrassmem  to  all  parties,  and  which  ivould^  we  fear,  perpe- 
liiate,  and  even  eiasperfilc,  animosilies,  and  not  only  render  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Conservative  pnrty  more  difliiLult.  but 
smoolb  the  way  for  ibose  measures  of  grndual,  or  perhaps  rapid. 
downward  progress  which  Lord  John  Hussell  will  in  lh£>se  cir- 
cumstances beconslraineil^no/eHsiWens — to  introduce;  but  which 
he  will  probably  introduce  as  gradually  as  he  cnn.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
will  inoie  freijuenlly  be  found  voting  with  the  Government  th^in 
agninsL  Uieui — and,  even  though  sittin'g  on  the  Opposition  benches, 
as  often  urging  them  onward  as  restraining  iheiii.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  prominent  occupation  of  the  Opposition  bench  during  tbc 
few  last  days  of  tbc  session  wai  observtid  upon  as  practical  proof 
ibat  he  had  not  really  given  up  Pnrty  :  there  are  places  wbirb  it 
is  well  understood  that  nnrfrals  are  supposed  to  occupy;  add  it 
secins,  indepJ,  hardly  consistent  with  that  tact  and  delicacy — ^we 
bad  almost  said  pride — for  which  Sir  Robert  Pee!  is  so  distin- 
gui»hcd,  that  he  should  sit  in  front  of  and  appear  to  derive  coun- 
tenance nl  least  from  a  pnrty  to  wbicb  he  does  not  belong,  anil  in 
which  his  presence  is  thought  inlrusive and  must  be  inconvenient. 
Those  who  entertain  these  opinions  of  Sir  Robert  ]'ecl'i>  intcntitfns 
cmsider  his  repudiation  of  parly  connexions  only  as  a  dexterous 
pruinulgalioii  of  what  has  long  been  bis  real  object,  the  frei-iug 
liimself  from  all  ubligalion  and  duty  to  his  folluwers,  but  by  no 
means  renouncing  the  cdlegiance  of  liis  followers  towards  him- 
Rut  n^ain  we  say,  such  a  course,  if  by  the  dissensions  or  coalllious 
of  parlies  it  should  be  successful,  must  lead  lo  office.  If  his 
counsels  prevail,  he  must  assume  the  practical  responsibility  of 
carrying  them  into  efTect;  an  event  that,  in  his  present  <lisposilion, 
be  himself  we  are  satisfied  would  wish  at  least  to  postpone,  and 
lihicli  we  should  be  sorry,  for  bis  own  sake  and  that  of  the  country, 
ever  again  to  witness.  Oreat  as  are  bcs  administrative  and  parlin- 
inculary  abililies,  admired  as  he  must  be  for  many  high  qualities,  we 
think  we  may  venture  Ui  say  that  he  has  put  it  out  of  his  own  power, 
even  if  be  should  have  the  will,  to  maintain  tbe  institutions  qf  the 
country.  Whatever  power  he  hrs  left  (n  himself  is  only,  we  fear, 
for  destruction;  he  has  now  none  at  all  for  omscrvation; — 
he  has.  iin  the  contrary,  given  a  new  impulse  to  revolulionarj 
d<icirincs  and  hopes.  The  universal  fears  of  every  class  of 
Coiiservntives,  and  the  undisguised  triumph  of  every  chisa  of  Pe- 
atructives,  aLte^t  this.     Our  whole  Number  vri?idd  aot  siiflice  for 
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the  tcsLimo Hill's  we  rould  produce  from  various  specclics  and 
publications  in  corroboralion  of  this  opinion;  bul  we  will  lalta 
two  as  far  rpmovetl  as  possible  from  any  rornmuniLy  of  interests] 
or  any  tilcntitv  of  npiniun,  except  on  lliis  single  point.  The  first  is 
Mr,  Hrnry  lirummontl,  ibnn  iv]iom  few  mon  in  Eng^land  Ijave  A 
mure  cstensLve  knowledge  of  both,  our  commercial  and  agricultural 
interests  :— 

'The  measureii  now  pending,'  he  Bays,*  must  produce  as  great  a  revo- 
lution in  the  principlesand  framework  of  Engtiiih  Bociety  &a  the  revolii- 
tioD  ill  Frnnce  caused  in  that  country. 

'  If  the  measme  commonly  known  by  the  ntime  of  Free  Tradata 
taiiicd  in  it  niithingmthre  ilinnthc  snunLl  cMiveys,  it  would  be  a  meksure 
of  unmiKt'il  good.  If  it  involved  iio^thing  more  (ban  the  IrftDsfer  of 
property  frthni  one  set  of  men  to  another  beI  of  men  of  tbe  siLine  class,  it 
•would  ooncern  none  but  tiie  partiee  interested ;  but  it  involves,  not  by 
fiir-fetchcd  deductions,  but  by  obvious  necesflity,  the  deslruclion  of  nil 
tlioBG  thiiiga  wbicli  God  has  instituted  in  «  Chrittiiiin  niunnrcliy — as  ccr- 
laiuly  aa  those  ibint^s  have  been  overthrown  in  France ;  such  rb  ihe 
annihihuion  of  entails,  that  is,  of  family  and  hereditary  inlereHts  ns  dis- 
tinguiBhedfrom  merfly  perBonfll  inlercale;  the  destruction  of  primogeni- 
ture ;  tlic  ruin  wf  many  widows  and  orphans :  ihe  minute  nubdivieion  of 
landa  as  in  France;  a  niiiversHl  attack  on  tiibcs,  and  on  the  compulsory 
Eup|Jort  of  cathedrals  aud  parish  churches.' — Lettrr,  p.  17- 

On  the  other  band^  we  lake  from  the  polyglot  of  the  Lciigtie 
debFlttrS  the  first  passage  tlmt  CfimRS  to  Land — art  extract  from  a 
speech  made  b^'  Mr.  Brig^ht  at  the  great  meeting  of  the  League 
in  Covent  Ganlen  Theatre,  which  avows  the  object  for  which  lUe 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  was  urgetl : — 

*  There  ia  one  thing  which,  above  all,  the  people  should  ffct  rid  of , 
namely,  ihcirreverencc  for  even  tbcworLhleas  portion  of  the  aristociavt/. 
It  is  a  fnlsc  and  AorthlcEE  idolatry  ;  a  buwing  down  to  Baal.  I  rever- 
ence and  rn^Bf^ect  the  laws  when  iliey  are  llie  embodimem  of  juel  prin- 
ciples ;  hut  I  cannot  count^^nancc  the  reverence  pairl  by  the  people  to 
those  who  cpprefSy  grind  ihem  doicn,  and  scourge  tlieni .  I  hope  (be 
day  will  arrive  when  they  M'ill  throw  off  the  burdens  with  which  ihi'y 
are  oppressed  by  this  aristocraci/,  and  Etaiid  foitb  the  brnvest,  the 
freest,  and  the  moet  virtuous  peojilc  on  the  face  of  the  earth.' — Sjirech 
at  Ctffcnt  Gardrriy  Feb,  'Zifh,  1S44. 

We  Ibe  rnlber  quote  this  passage  becouse  it  has  been  adopted 
as  the  motto  of  a  seditious  nntl  libellous  volume,  called  'The 
Aristocracy  of  England,  hy  John  Ilampdejt,  Junior ' — which  has 
been  circulated  with  great  activity;;  from  the  preface  of  which 
we  subjoin  an  extract  as  a  specimen  n£  the  spirit  in  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  proceedings  nre  regarded  Ijv  bi$  new  admirers  and 
allies,  and  as  an  exposition  of  ihe  ultintfite  objects  which  his 
measures  arc  by  them  expected  to  accomplish:— 

'  At  the  very  moment  that  thii  volume  is  going  ihrough  the  prf-Bs, 
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the  most  monstraUB  of  the  Hristocratic  impositions  of  which  it  romplnlns 
— the  corn-law — is  doomed  to  exliactiDn  by  the  pailidmenl  and  people 
of  England.  Providence,  by  the  gift  of  a  drenching  summer,  and  the 
coiiB>e<)uent  dieeaae  of  the  potato,  has  sent  the  necesKsry  pretiaure  to 
compel  the  people  to  B-ncek  out.  Public  opinion,  and  that  great  org'an 
of  public  opinion — ine  Anti-Com-Iftw  League — have  compelled  the 
startled  Government  to  listen  to  the  people's  voice.  Wonderful  con- 
rerxions  of  public  men  in  the  hoUT  of  terror  hatre  taken  place.  The  prime 
minister  himself  hns  Rtood  forlh  bb  the  apostle  of  Free  Trade!  These 
are  (fiortQus  triumphs  for  a  popular  cause.  Never  did  public  circum- 
staiiCG3  BQ  auBpiciou&ly  show  themselves  in  England  eiiice  the  great 
Tcvduliun  of  1(3B8.  Let  the  nation  take  care,  t/tis  lime,  tu  secure  the 
full  fruits  uf  them.  Let  the  csample  of  the  League  ehow  that  puhlic 
opinion,  if  it  please,  is  omnipotent.  '  Let  it  7iot  stpp  short  vfith  the 
nboiifion  of  the  corn-laics  and  the  reduction  of  certain  duties.  Let  it 
rememhcr  that  with  the  abolition  of  the  corn-lows  only  one  of  a  thow 
sand  urigtocratic  cviU  ie  eradicated.  Time  will  show  that  cheap  brefld 
alone  will  not  enable  U9  to  remi;dy  all  the  mischiefs  which  remain^ 
Our  debt  is  eiffht  hundred  millions;  ottr  annual  taxation  Jifiy  mil' 
lions;  and  these  will  lie  o-s  an  incuhm  on  ottr  mantifaedtring  exer- 
tions, and  on  the  cheapness  of  everything  in  Ev^iaud.  Let  the 
people  remember  that  aristocratic  corruption  and  the  source*  of  its  cor- 
ruption 8tiU  remain  in  the  state  ;  that  the  root  of  the  mischief  is  stilt 
there;  thnt  the  franchise  is  still  rcstrided  to  a  few  ;  that  Providence 
will  not  every  year  ialerfere  witli  the  aeaaona,  to  remedy  what  we 
sbould  remedy  ourselvcB.  Public  opinion,  having  now  Eho^^n  its  power, 
should  maintain  Its  ascendancy  till  cveri/  ariftocratie  et-ii  is  obliterated ; 
till  the  aristocracy  are  thrust  hack  to  their  own  house ;  till  the  duk*-? 
and  lords  cease  to  meddle  in  the  election  of  the  commona ;  in  a  w(ffd, 
till  our  conetilutioa  and  prosperity  are  actually  restored.' 

Hampden  Jnnfor  is  a,n  obscure  libeller,  and,  so  far  as  he  liim- 
splf  is  concerned,  utterly  contemntiUle,  hut  not  s.o  when  Wc  find 
him  the  ally  and  advooite  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  policy. 

We  are  temiited  to  foUnw  up  his  denunciations  by  the  Evidence 
of  s  more  innuenlia.1  espounder  of  public  opinion,  or,  we  should 
rather  say.  public  apprehension.  Our  readera  will  recollect  ibnt 
the  Times  newspaper  was  selecterl  as  the  organ  to  announce  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  co^nversion,  and  that  it  was  throughout  the  strongest 
partisan  of  the  ministerial  measure,  though  not  always  of  the 
minister  himself,  whose  fall  it  seemed,  to  anticipate,  and  whom  it 
frequently  handled  w-ilb  considerable  severity,  aS  it  did  even  iti 
announcing  the  division  of  the  16th  June  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
'  which  decides,'  it  soys,  'that  the  corn-law  is  ffone;  but  gone/ 
proceeclB.  the  Times,  '  soon  probably  to  be  followed  by  other 
chanfjes,  more  curious  and  more  striking  than  this ' — which  already 
it  pronounces  '  to  have  tio  parallel  in  the  history  of  Englmid ' : — 

"  This  curious  retractation  of  opinions  once  confidcotty  held  and 
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Etrongly  defended  by  inim  of  understaniling  nnrl  inlegt-ity,  otiffkt  to  pre- 
pare »*  for  a  KEThAcTjkTioN'  mors  ruriolis  and  a  revliIsIon  more 
gfriting,  when  phesSIng  QtiEsttoNS  ofxncinl  and  fr07}(\micnl  import  are 
brouglit  home  to  the  notice  of  the  Legi&laturt  ahd  the  feelmgs  of  the 
people.'— 7tj«M,  June  16,  1846. 

What  (lid  this  mean  ?  Wliat  were  '  those  preasinff  ^tLCstimi^  of 
socinl  and  economical  import  f'  Where  wa»  (o  he  the  ihrealened 
' rerufswnf'  Wa*  it  aa  to  the  Church  that  we  were  inpnaced 
With  n  '  rsfractation '  of  ihe  minister's  npinion  ? — or  the  Currency  ? 
— or  the  Uiiioti  ?  We  know  not  to  what  the  Timfs  may  liave  spe- 
ciilly  alluded  ;  but  we  now  see  iti  the  speech  of  the  29th  JlWe, 
and  in  the  Elbing;  letter,  quile  enoug;h  to  justify  our  apprelien- 
sions  that  the  fears  of  Mr.  Drunimnnd,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
League,  and  these  inuemkfs  of  the  Times,  are  all  well  founded  in 
the  proh abilities  of  experience.  We  believe  ibaty  since  ihe  unfor- 
tunate concession  of  \H'2M — Unfortunnle  in  being  so  loti^  delayed 
— unfortunate  in  the  circmnslances  in  which  it  was  made — un- 
furtuniite,  above  all,  If  it  hna  indurnled  Sir  Roliert  Feet's  mind 
to  the  sacrifice  of  ]>t)nciples  to  expediency — we  believe,  we  say, 
ihnt  sinee  thnt  event,  and  its  log-ical  and  close-fullowing  conse- 
quence, the  Reform  Bill,  everythinjr  has  been  (rradually  tending 
to  a  (Jemocrjitic  revolution  ;  hut  of  all  these  suecessive  triumphs 
over  the  Constitution,  the  last  is  the  greatest — not  merely  on 
account  of  its  material  effects,  for  they  arc  within  control,  but 
from  its  mora!  and  political  influences,  and  from  the  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional  process  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished 
— hy  the  nnUt  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  of  one  man,  and  that  man 
not  exercisingr  we  are  convinced,  a  spontaneous  and  delilrerale 
judgment  of  his  own- — but  overpowered  hythe  most  disastrous  and 
fatal  principle  that  ever  disorg-anized  society — that  whatever  ia 
audaciously  asked  must  be  submissively  granted- — that  the  most 
unreasonable,  the  most  unconstitutional,  the  most  demoralizing 
question,  if  only  persisted  in  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
cl»raour,  must  be  settkd — and  that  by  one  specific  and  only  mode 
of  settlement — surrender  !  With  this  doctrine  what  is  safe  ? — 
and  that  this  is  the  chief  and  master  motive  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who,  after  the  speech  of  the  29th  of  June,  can  doubt  ? 

These  apprehensions  of  .Sir  Robert  Peel's  further  views 
reconcile  us  in  some  degree  to  what  we  otherwise  should  have 
refjrreHed — the  means  by  which  be  was  at  last  defeated.  We 
were  averse,  on  principle,  lo  deny  to  his  Government,  which  had 
ccrlainly  shown  no  other  inilispositton  Inwards'  Ireland  than  the 
depreciation  of  her  chief  industry,  any  measures  that  it  thought 
necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  sister  kingdom  ;  and  we  by  no  means 
liked  the  company  in  which  the  Conser^-atiVfts  ftjund  theinselves  in 
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opjiosilion  lo  the  Coercion  Bill ;  but  we  are  forced  to  confess,  and 
indeed  Sir  Robert  Peel  liirasclf  made  imlirecll^  a  tanlamount  ad- 
mis&ion,  that  il  bad  become  n^cessar}' that  the  country  sboul J  bare 
a  Government  of  wbose  principles  and  intentions  (whether  approv- 
ing them  or  pot)  it  should,  at  least,  have  some  reasonable  conjec- 
ture ant]  guarantee.  The  Wbiga  arc  all  more  or  less  pledged  in 
the  eame  course  of  subversive  innovation  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
appears  to  Imve  adopted,  but  they  have  not  the  same  power  of  exe* 
cuting  tbe  inLschief.  The  crisis  of  lost  December  esemplifieEi 
the  balance  of  danger.  The  Wbiga  were  then  reduced  to  con- 
fefl«  that  they  could  not  repeal  tbe  corn-laws — not  eveq  witb  the 
cordial  assistance  of  Sir  Robect  Peel  out  of  otiice;  that  trans- 
mutatinn  was  therefore  left  in  the  plastic  hands  of  the  minister^ 
who,  by  their  support,  combined  ivitU  the  division  in  his  own 
party  and  tbc  influence  of  uflice^  was  enabled  to  accomplish  what 
they  had  abunduDed  in  despair.  Under  &ucb  circumstancei.  we 
may  regret  the  neces&ity  of  tbe  vote  of  the  Conservativts  on  the 
Coercion  Bill,  but  we  cannot  presume  to  blame  it.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  practicable  mode  of  relieving  tbe  country  from 
an  unwclcuinc  burthen,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  bim&elf  from  what 
he  bos  fully  and  candidly  confessed  to  have  been  a  false  and,  if 
|tcrsistcd  in,  a  dificredilable  position. 

But  it  is  another  of  the  many  fatal  consecjuencet  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel'a  cii'Ur&c  of  proceeding,  that  be  has  rendered  the  task  of  hid 
succesisora  more  difficult  and  embarraAsing  than  even  thctr  own 
characteristic  indiscretion  and  former  errors  would  have  made  it. 
W'csbould  not,  under  any  circumstances,  have  bad  much  hope  of 
good  and  trustwurtliy  novernraeiit  from  the  Whigs ;  bul  wc  believe, 
that  if  Lthrd  John  Russell  and  bis  section  of  tbe  Cabinet  were 
really  free  agents — if  he  and  his  immediate  friends  were  strong 
enough  in  Parliament  or  in  the  country  to  act  on  tUeirowrt  Views— ' 
they  would  be  disposed  to  adopt  moderate — and  what  we  may,  not 
in  a  parly  sense.  Call — conservative  counsels.  Lord  John  inlimaled 
long  ago,  in  a  moment  of  discretitin  and  candour,  that  be  thought 
the  country  had  had  enough  uf  rot'olution;  and  wo  huve  no 
doubt  that  be  and  the  majority  of  Ills  colleagues  ate  now  more 
strongly  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  circumstanced  as  they  are,  how 
can  we  expect  them  to  make  any  bold  or  elfeclual  resistance 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel's  weight  has  been  added  to  the  movement 
faction  ?  Sir  Robert  Peels  intimations  to  this  effect  in  the  speech 
of  the  29t]i  June  are  the  more  embarrassing  from  their  -vague- 
oesa.  If  be  bad  designated  the  precise  extent  lo  which  he 
would  have  carried  bis  concessions,  the  new  ministry  might 
have  Ijcen  controlled  by  his  authority — but  when  he  proposes  in 
general  term*  bis  adherence  to  '  the  same  opinions  which  took 
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eflecl  in  the  Charitable  Bequests  Bill  apd  tbe  additional  endow- 
ments of  Maynootb'  " — bis  wishes  lo  remove  'the  jealousy  and 
su8plcio.n  thfit  Ireland  htks  curtailed  or  mutilated  rights'  and  to 
equalize,  meaning,  we  suppose,  to  enlarge,  '  civil  and  municipal 
franchises" — his  disposition  'to  co-operate in'i^h  tLose  who  feel  ibal 
the  present  social  conilition  i>f  the  people  id  respect  to  the  tenure  of 
land  and  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  deser^-es  immediate 
and  cautious  consideration' — ^' his  readiness^and  that  of  l hose  who 
supported  his  repeal  of  the  corq-law5,  to  support  measures  of  a 
similar  character," — all  this  appears  to  be  but  a  paraphrase  of  Mr. 
O'Connell's  watch-word,  justice  for  Ireland— justice^  which  in 
its  most  indulgent  meaning  no  one  is  disposed  to  deny  ber,  but 
whichj  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Irish  agitators  cmploji'  it,  means 
separation,  spoliation,  and  revolution.  And  when^  in  addition  lo 
all  this,  we  find  in  the  Elbing  letter  the  awful  shadows  of  a  per- 
petaal  Income-tax  in  order  to  effect  'a  diminution  of  Custom 
duties,'  and  a  removal  of  'vexatious  reg-ulations  of  Excise/  we 
hrtrdly  know  ivbat  extent  of  alteration  in  our  institutions  might  not 
ijecnmpri3i>d  in  these  various  categories,  or  at  what  point  of  a  course 
of  concession  to  Irish  or  Eng-lish  affitation  Lord  John's  Cabinet 
mig-bt  see  reason  to  apprehend  the  resistance  of  Sii'  Robert  Peel. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  already  stated,  it  seems  lo  be  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
view  of  the  present  tcmpCT  of  the  public  mind  and  of  the  feebleness 
of  authority,  that  nothing  can  be  prudently  or  safely  resisledj  if 
pressed  by  any  formidable  degree  of  popular  excitement. 

The  Whig  mtni&try  will  certainly  have  no  great  desire — and 
if  they  had,  they  are  not  in  a  condition — to  offer  any  eQectual 
resistance.  Their  own  independent  force  cannot,  as  wc  are  told 
by  those  who  are  supposed  lo  be  the  least  biassed  and  most 
Competent  authorities,  be  rated  so  high  as  170,  nor  the  Pro- 
tectionist-Consen'alives  «o  low  as  300;+  but  whatever  the  eiact 


•  We  cordia]ll;  cuiicurinl  in  ihe  vipciliGuc/  of  tboK  two  nn-iuiire»— uay,  we  po- 
CDinmeniLed.  the  ^ ten i Lou  of  (be  tame  priucliile  to  a  stipcnJiuty  prurlsion  Fur  (li« 
HoniiiTi  Catholic  clergy;  hnt  we  diil  all  tliii  wilb  ibc  object,  intrr  B/ia,  of  necuring  tlw 
Jrbli  Cliurcli  E^lnblUhinent  in  all  iTi  \)ia\wit{y  and  power,  an  Qi)j«ci  ax  to  wliicln  the 
vagiH'  ■fiiirfcts.iiiiis  of  Sir  Hulwit  Peel,  cifwiiiiW  xeiili  the  oilier  topitt  ef  iiii  Speech 
Aiiil  Dr.  AmoliVi  jiicdictiuD,  caniiol  but  [low  crcaLe  freili  anxiety. 

f  W?  mbjiiiii  a  rfUfiKs  at  Oie  jirpbabl?  lUiLe  o-f  piirtii-«  ii|  \ht!  nut  Hiiuie  of  Coni- 
EDuiit,  wiUioui  liDwcvcr  Touclbiiig  molt  for  it  tboji  ta  nay  lliat  we  Imve  liiJ  Lt  fnitn  otie 
veil  eiTKtiiMiced  and  (^en^mlLy  c^nect  iii  tueh  calciilnlioTu — whidi,  it  must  be  luL- 
iDllk-il,  are  at  \\k.  preieiil  momenL  iteculiarlj  uiictitain  : — 

OldWbigi  .  .  ,  .160 

JtwUcali  and  Ueiiealen  .         .     133 
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proportions  may  ho,  it  IV  ceita'm,  eidi]  Indeed  admilted,  that  the 
ministers  are  daily  and  hourly  at  the  mercy  of  iheir  allies — the 
Repealers  and  Radicals,  and  must  submit  to  their  dictation.  Of 
this  We  have  already^  short  a$  their  reign  has  been,  had  abundant 
proofs;  the  very  cooaposilian  of  their  ministry — the  rclucttint 
aubmisaion  to  the  claiins  of  personi '  who  mightbe  troublesome'^' 
the  relaxation  of  opinions  that  might  be  embarrassing — the  aban- 
donmont  of  the  Arms  Bill — the  restoration  of  ibc  Repeal  magis- 
trates— the  admission  of  slave-grown  sugar'— the  act  thai  substan- 
tively emancipates  the  Colonies  from  the  commercial  jurisdiciion 
of  the  mother  country,  and  will  inevitably  lead  to  their  political 
separation^n  a  word,  many  of  their  official  appoinlments  and  all 
their  legislative  measures  testify  their  feebleness  and  dependence. 
To  many  of  these  objectionable  proceedings,  and  to  more  that  will 
follow,  wc  admitj  as  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Whig 
cabinet,  that  'their  poverty  and  not  their  will  consents;'  but  they 
are  so  intermixed  and  entangled  with  the  Destructive  party,  and 
now  so  stimulated  with  the  rival  liberalism  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
that  they  have,  we  fear,  no  alternative  but  a  persistence  in  llieir 
old  course  of  disorganization  and  revolution. 

For  our  part,  we  see — not  in  the  misty  suggestions  of  the 
Times — as  through  a  glass  darkly — nor  even  in  the  plainer  de- 
nunciations of  Hampden,  junior,  but  by  the  full  light  of  logic, 
reason,  and  experience,  the  ulterior  and  inevitable  course  of  «ucb 
a  policy  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  we  think  indicates,  and  as  we  fear 
Lord  John  Russell  may,  with  whatever  personal  misgivings,  be 
ton  likely  to  pursue — a  general  confiscution  of  property  by  the  new 
plausibility  of  direct  j^mn^iio/ef/ taxation — the  abolition  of  all  church 
eslfiblishmenls  (except,  perhaps,  that  of  Popery  in  Ireland) — and 
the  application  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  (at  least  in  England) 
lu  laiit  ndinarian  purposes — extended  franchises  in  Ireland  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  How  long  the  interest  of  the  national  debt 
will  be  paid  in  cash  to  be  levied  by  direct  taxaliuo — how  long 
primogeniture  and  the  peerage  will  survive  these  changes,  itia  not 
difficult  to  guess — nor  bow  long,  under  such  circumstances,  the 


•  One  of  ibe  itTungert  juHngH  of  Sir  Robert  P«r*  lale  couducL  wa*  his  npport  of 
l1ie  Whig  Sng&r  Dill  in  aulHtitutiaii  of  hxt  own.  Tliii  was  property  no  Tst6  trade 
qiieiliun  at  nil.  IL  wu  a  qiiiwtiou  of  cxI^tiiliEig,  of  encouraging,  by  a  Lar^e  raanejr 
premiuiD,  the  Africai)  »1jirt!  triti]^",  and  miiilec  tim  pcculiur  c-ircuTqivincei  ot  Lbo  glaw 
Iriule  UMC  ikif  act  Las  inflicted  n\io\i  the  cuunseli  and  cliontcl^t  of  Buelauil  a  hvavy 
l[n[?;jtAtiDn  o(  ui'Soatuteney  anit,  wliicb  ii  vtatte,  Irisiitterity.  TLti  inilei^J  Sir  Rol:icrl 
Pen]  cocifeMea.  He  and  Mt.  Sidriej  Herbert  ciistiimily  uiiL  on  tliii  iubjacl,— ■*  Jt  ir  no 
(liiEstliin  of  commurw  anil  niitnic*i  but  one  pf  riatioiiDl  chofac'er  fluii  pulilic  princijilc' 
How  l1ii.-ii  hsa  the  iialiire  of  itie  qtiuti  ju  Iweri  ctiBn^ed  in  n  sliuit  oii  iIl((^rvaI  t  Notliinz 
can  pxcijw  tliin,  atid  tlic  {irelest  ii  a  vain  anil  feeble  one  on  wliicli  r.hey  adect^iJ  bi 
acl,  1liat  llity  woulJ  iiut  iliikv  (lie  new  Uuvenmient.  On  (he  same  groiiiiib,  ai  .Sir  T. 
Aci.iiiil  jiLitiy  uWrveJ,  wliiiUiver  lL«  WlLLg-RnUi'fQ]*  propose,  Sir  llirUrt:  aiid  Mi. 
Hei'lie^r  musifuiipuri. 

costly 
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costly  superfluity — as  it  will  then  be  iboughl — of  a  Court  anil  a 
Civil  L-ist  ^vill  be  LulcraLedr  Thus  we  ^^\  sUitc — pagetbly 
(luielly,  by  due  course  al  law,  as  Mr,  Drummond  eu^gesls,  and 
by  the  payment  of  dividends  in  a  paper  currency,  m  by  a  gra- 
duated property-tax — into  a  natiunal  bankruptcy^  and  a  republic 
of  the  American  fashion. 

All  this  seemA  tu  US  atmOGt  afi  certain  in  ttie  ccniuc)uentLal  pro- 
gress of  fiucb  a  policy  as  llie  harvests  of  autumn  from  the  sow- 
ing's of  spring;  and  can  only,  after  ibe  late  unhappy  exhibition  of 
the  Hotuc  oi  Lordl,  be  arrested  by  the  popular  constiluccicies 
theniBelvee ;  while,  alas,  the  conslttuliunal  mitjority  of  thosu 
constituencies  J  already  much  weakened  by  former  events,  have 
been,  by  the  recent  ii>^hi»En  and  tba  consequent  desertion  of  io 
many  of  their  leaders,  furlhtr  divided  and  perplexed — so  that 
on  the  whole  we  should  loob  with  utter  despair  at  the  pro* 
apect  beftjre  us,  if  we  did  not  bcljave  as  certainly  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  jihysical  operations  of  a  Divine  Pruvidence,  The 
sacTcd  lights  of  rclig-ifm  and  reason  may  be  clouded  for  a  time, 
but  Ibey  cannot  be  t-xtinguished,  and  will  always  be  alive  for  our 
use  anil  guidance  whenever  a  chastening  trial  may  dispose  us  to 
seek  them.  If  we  are  to  have  this  total  overthrow  of  all  our 
existing  insli tut i tins,  the  anarchy  and  agyny,  hnwever  sharp,  will 
be  of  short  duration)  and  we  may  be  sure  that  this  great  and 
enlig^htened  country  will  speedily  (though  after  what  intermediate 
suffering  no  one  can  conjecture)  reconstitulu  itself. 

Il  is  possible,  and  we  hupc  probable,  that  some  early  exhibitions 
of  the  growing  miscbiefs  n^ay  give  a  more  stirring  alarm  to  the 
sound  portion  of  the  public  niindr  and  ariesl  ur  in  our  descent. 
Events  unforeseen  may  intervene  to  help  us — 

' quod  optaoli  Uivfim  iiromirtere  nemo 

Aitdcrct,  volveuilu  diea  en  auuhi  ulirt>.' 
Gut  it  is  a  wise  ordinance  of  Providence  that  its  help  is  most  certain 
and  only  efficacious  tii  those  who  endeavour  to  help  thrmsflves 
•^Aide  toil  Hieti  ta^dero-  These  alamitug  proipccls  liavoat  leaM 
one  advantage  :— they  render  the  duty  of  every  man  who  is  really 
attached  to  the  present  Constitution  in  Church  andSTATi;  clear 
and  itnperative — they  warn  us  to  gather  under  one  standard — to 
rally  round  the  great  principle  of  Conserralism — to  range  ourselves 
cordially  under  the  guidance  of  those  able  and  energetic  members 
of  both  House*  of  parliament,  who,  in  ihe  extraordinary  emergency 
in  which  ihe  defection  of  our  former  leaders  bad  placed  us,  have 
been,  asi  it  Were,  forced  into  the  public  service,  and  placed,  *vlthout 
any  wish  of  theirs,  at  the  head  of  a  Party — which,  however  for  the 
moment  divided  and  weakened,  is  rerlainly  the  most  numerous^ 
and  will  eventually  prove  itself  to  be — as  lon^f  »;»  the  Conslituliou 
lasts — the  most  powerful  and  permanent  in  the  country.     One  of 
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these  lenders    Is   already  pre-etninetil :   we   need   hardly  say  iha 
WE  mean  Lord  Stanky.     The  practical  readiness,  as  well  as  th 
brilliancy  of  his  talents — the  soundtipss  of  his  rrlfgious  as  well  as 
his  political  principles — the  independence  r>r  bis  character — tbo] 
firmnP3s  of  his  mind — and  the  distinguished  station  which  he  has  I 
nrcnjiied  both  iti  Parliament  and  in  office — all  concur  to  assign 
him  the  first  place  in  the  councils  of  the  Ctunsorvative  Parly,  which 
under  hia  guidance — if  he  consent  to  undertake  so  arduous  a  task- 
may,  it   is  to  be  hoped,   he  reunited  in  almost,  if  not  quite,  itlj 
former  fwre.  and  restored  to  the  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
State  to  which  its  numbers,  wealth,  and  intellig-encc  entitle  it. 

The   crisis  is  approaching,  tf  not  impending.     A  dissolutinn 
must  take  place  at  tio  distant  period,  and  may  Mnthin  a  monlh. 
Slime  members  of  the  Government  arc,  we  hear,  averse  to  a  dis- 
solutinji,  by  which  they  could  not  hope  to  ohlaill  any  ccjhsidernble 
accessionor  streng-lh,  and  would  lose  the  kind  of  claim  which  they, 
have  on  the  existinjj  House  of  Commons^  which  may  be  said  to- 
hftte  eallod   them   into  office,   and  therefore  owes  them  at  least  i 
a    lonper  trial.     Others,    however,   we   are  informed,    press  for 
a  dissolution,  in  the  hope  that  the  existing  schism  among'st  the 
Con»er\'fttives  will  give  them  some  chance  of  success  in  particular  , 
localities.      But  even  if  the  Former  of  these  opinions  prevails  (aa^ 
we  believe  it  will"),  the  event  cannot  be  far    distant,  and  all  who 
profess   any  shade   of  Conservative    principles    should    prepare 
themselves  for  this  most  impurlant  atru|E™rle — for  we  firmly  believB-'l 
that  the  next  Parliament  will  have  to  deal  with  questions  moro ' 
momentous  than  any  that  have  arisen  since  the  Grand  RebellioTtii 
or  at  least  since  Iho  Revolution — questions  very  much  of  the  same 
character  with  those  which  agitated  those  critical  periods  of  our 
history — the  struggle  between  monarchy  and  democracy — -between  ' 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome — ^and  between 
Irish  independence  and  British  connction. 

Let  us,  therefore,  endeavour  to  reconstruct,  under  hapj>ier 
auspices  and  with  safer  fjuides,  our  Protestant  and  Protectionist 
majorities  of  1841 .  The  country  has  serioUs  reason  to  eomplain  of] 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  H;i  gentlemen  who,  with  more  or  less  re- 
luctance, permitted  themselves  to  he  involve*!  in  Sir  Robert  Peel'B/; 
aberration.  It  is  natural  that  the  constituencies  so  betrayed  should 
desire  to  execute  the  venpeance  of  exclusion  on  the  '  apostates/ 
But  mere  veng'eance  is  a  low  and  unsubstantial  motive  of  pro- 
spective conduct — and  in  politics  there  must  be  policy.  Many  of 
these  g'entlemon  do  not  really  deserve  ihe  reproach  of  apostacy; 
some  erred  through  a  mistalicn  sense  of  party  allegiance;  others 
felt  that  they  were  between  two,  m  we  must  admit,  awful  danger* 
— Peel  or  Russell — a  short  respite  or  a  total  repeal — and  pre- 
ferred. 
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ferred,  as  they  erroneously  Ibougbt,  tbe  lessor  evil;  otLcrs,  per- 
haps, like  the  Duke  of  WcUiaglan  biinsdr,  looked  furlber,  and 
saw  no  alternative  but  between  abaci  Governinenl  and  none  at 
all.  We  think  they,  ttio,  made  a  wrong  election;  we  know  it 
would  have  been  fairer,  we  believe  it  would  have  been  safer,  to 
have  left  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Solve,  witb  the  help  of  Lord  John 
RussgU,  the  difficuliies  they  had  jointly  created. 

But  vie  do  not  think  thai  il  would  be  either  just  or  prudent  to 
attempt  to  exclude  from  Conscnative  seals  evecy  individual  who 
was  either  duped,  or  forced,  or  even  persuaded,  intu  this  un- 
happy error.  We  do  not  contend  that  there  may  not  be  instances 
in  which  the  defection  had  no  escuse,  and  in  wbJch  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  may  require  a  kind  of  escinplary  ostra- 
cism ;  and  we  fully  admit — nay,  if  we  had  any  authority  we 
should  venture  to  insist— that  any  one  professing  lo  adhere  to 
Sir  Robert  PeePs  present  views,  should  be  opposed  by  every  poa- 
sible  exertion — even  lo  the  extent  of  preferring  either  Whig  or 
Radical,  as  less  dangerous  than  a  Pscudo- Conservative,  We  can- 
not imagine  a  more  dangerous  politician  than  one  v^ho  adopts  ihe 
principles  of  the  speech  of  the  29th  of  June  and  the  Klbing  letter  ; 
to  which, however,  be  it  observed,  no  man  is  pledged  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel  individually,  and  he  has  duliiictly  absolved  all  tcho  had  beeii 
his  JoUotcers  from  any  connexion  witb  these  or  indeed  any  other  of 
his  opinions  or  proceediags.  We  hope,  tlierelore,  that  very  few 
of  the  old  Conservative  majority  will  be  found  adhering  to  their 
error.  And  as  to  the  others^allboughrfc/imrfj'f  numerus  is  a  plea 
that  theoretic  justice  does  not  approvCj  it  is  one  which  necessity 
has  in  all  times  and  circum stances  admitted;  amnesties  must 
always  follow  great  political  convulsions;  and — if  it  was  wise  and 
gracious,  after  the  Grand  Rebellion,  Mo  sIjU  the  flutter  of  innu- 
merable bosoms  by  an  act  of  oblivion ' — it  would  be,  we  think,  not 
less  so  lo  quiet  the  dissensions  of  families  and  the  anger  and 
anxiety  of  numerous  constituencies  by  a  general  recopc illation 
wiih  all  who  have  not  really  abandoned  their  Conservative  priii- 
fiplcs.  Some  such  reconciliation  is,  we  conceive,  absolutely  ncccs' 
sary  to  enable  the  Conservative  party  to  re-constrUct  itself,  and 
to  defend  the  constitution  under  the  complicated  dangers  with 
which  it  is  menaced.  - 
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at  ckurcli,  351 — n&ming  of  ctuUreii, 
356— educAtJon  at,  337 — tht:  luadciuict 
couMc,  (6,  — Itga]  educal ion,  360 — 
uridcrgruiLukte  iaitTatioii,  3l<3 — in«4ii:a] 
prtir^ttion,  381 — Ceuriiia.  ib, — nruclo' 
matiffli  of  ConstaDtine  fur  drcltireeti, 
367  —  rncuumgcmviit  lo  malrininiij, 
36§ — iuclHy,  371 — ilreta,  lb. — «liuei, 
MTS— cuniiigi't,  37^— (lie  liiilli,  37-1 — 
ilie  cireiM,  i6.  —  rheiLire,  375 — ihc 
Agvra,  376. 

Culof^ie  (.'-(itheilral,  425 — reriuralion  &r, 
42tl — Gael;  liiilurjr  uf  tuwn,  A. — at- 
lacliai«iit  at,  lo  Ramiili  CVircli,  427 — 
llititiup  HildclxMl,  ]2^ — dicKn^oni  in 
Genniuiy,  -129  —  ci>Tiiiiiniecinen1  i^f 
caUiedml,  430— till'  BTcltilecl,  ib. — tlw 
•liriiie  of  till-  l1it«c  king*,  m — Uk?iicI 
cf,  433— prognM  of  tlie  wwk,  -131— 
coiuccralian,  131 — the  cLoir,  437— 
BfotLeiiiowl  of  Si.  Peler,  432-439- 
i:urouiilio]i  cirilii>  Kmiwrnr  Rupert,  440 
— ibe  old  crjwip,  411,  418 — deeliiie  of 
llis  uciden&kiiii:,  th, — stat«  of  incrom- 
pletiaii,  442 — Cjonbaeli'B  eutbiuiMtn 
fur,  11-1 — Siilpice  aiJHcrie,  447— visit. 
of  tiie  Crown  Pruicr,  4iO  — ccinkmaiee- 
meiit  iif  repain,  ■*, —  ihituhau  VeriAn, 
452  —  cDijRctdtion  of  ecc^iuU  romnila- 
tiuu-Moiir,  4d;l  — «ll(Iiculli«i  fur  Lli« 
arcliilecC,  4Q7— pcugreH  of  ifae  work^, 
42S. 

Corn  Lawe,  re|ieiLl  oT,  ft3.^. 

Citiuin,  M.,  on  ilie  ■  MutillDriol  Syitem' 
ill  Fratice,  40N, 


Daluiciiyf  Lady,  ■  The  Sfmniih  I^dja'i 
Lore,'  by,  323 — rvlalive  fiosilioiii  of 
S|jein  ftiiJ  Biiuluikd,  3i3— Jcg^itiinn 
»mt  •laveey  in  .Sgniu,  32€— invaiiun  nf 
^paiii  bjt  GLwcx.  3iI7 — dHimi  a»  to 
the  beto  of  tde  locig  coneiiisrerl,  330 — 
'lMci;pl!i{>n  of  tb*(3Higiii.33d,  334.336, 
3:^6,  341.  343,  344— nat  in  strict  h««|i- 
iAg:  with  thctijiip,  AUO — ilccasorSjiaiiiili 
iudii^,  311). 

Dat-idicin,  G.  F.,  'Ttide  lud  Ttavpl  ii> 
(lie  Kar  Eut;  ut,  Recotleclioiia  of 
1'weiily-Dne  Vmhi  jiaued  iti  Java,  Sing- 
apore. Auitralitt,  HJid.  China,' 1-19, 

Qyaki,  tlie,  acccMint  uf,  IR. 

Dticlur,  Lbe^  by  Snutbpy,  \<Hit. 

DfAEhi^iifitlls,  iheitoue  uf,  tit  cttpabi! it'iu 
for  working,  459. 

Drumtnuiid,  Mr.  U., '  Letter  on  tbe  Cvni 
Uw«;  373. 


Eiit).  Mr,  (i.  Witiiwr.  *  Ecil^rpriic  in 
Tfrtpicnl  AuilratU'  of,  l-J^-— liig  i4i!- 
couDl  of  Klie  effect  of  A  Briti»h  aetUe- 
[D«iit    on   piraciet,  18. 

EiiiicfttiQii  of  the  pwple,  377— difHtully 
(if  the  qTwslion,  ib. — alaliwics  uf  Oa-ily 
ctiiirrli  education  iti  iiiQjitirdcltiTin,K 
dislricts,  3B4 — cruwdrd  itale  of  dii' 
Iticti,  386— ■endearourB  of  niiuiu-fac- 
lureri  to  provide  (igstln-lt  tbe  dangen 
uf.  ib. — ibe  CliuTch  in  lor^  diitricti, 
3fl9"Diiisenter*,  jfr.— agricultural  di»- 
lii<:ti,  390  — National  Societ;,  3S1— 
■latioiialicbauls,  395 — divuioni  betiiwii 
Cburchmeii  luij  Diiieiiters,  39S— duly 
of  tht  Stut^  lo  jiraviile  a  place  of  war- 
•liip,  400 — relig-iciui  education,  401— 
tbe  Bible,  J02-4UJ^tUe  iiiaQilDrialiyf 
tem,  407~~Su[iday-«clK>uU,  410 — «k- 
t«uinn  of  ^lucatiiin  by  the  Slai*-  con- 
■idcrrd,  41t> — iclcctiuti  tif  b<M>ki,  i'iit — 
oftettcbcr*,  ih. 

GdiiibiLrgb,  foi^ic^ty  of,  91 , 

Elbinjt,  addreas  from  I  be  town  of,  lo  Sir 
H.  Fed,  503. 

R11(-uluiroiip;b,  Lord,  hii  arrival  in  India, 
&c.,  497 — permila  Gcivral  Nolt  to  ad- 
v.Biicv  vu  Cabuol.  4&i> — admin  ill  ratJon 
uf,  i07. 

Eidigiant,  T\».      Sre  Heail. 

Epilaph.*.      Sn  Ot^lliui. 

'agjpt't  Place  ■»  tbe  Hiilury  of  the 
World,'  by  the  CJioi-ulier  Btm^n,  143 
— iiilermt  of  ibf  imbjnct  touiiilerf-d, 
14&^J\ugu»t  Dijckb,  147 — uiiliquilv 
□f  tb«invpiitioii  of  writing,  14*^ — JVlmea 
'if  Thif,  Hi* — ppfIj  ciiutacla  LwlH-wn 
Kitypt  aiid  Gri'CGP,  lAO — Hi>iniiti  in- 
dilTifreiice  to  liiitory,  Sic,  of  olber  roiin- 
IriM,  lAI— laogua^e  of  tbe  aiicieiii 
Egj-ptiarii,  ISS^wriliiiK  yf,  154 — fynt- 
bolit  wticitip,  157 — Yowiig  sjiii  Cluwn- 
|iuIIioi>'i  dtscuteciei,  [55  —  Kgyptian 
i[iviuiti«>,  137— liynaiiiei,  \59 — pyra- 
miidt,  160' — leinartLi  un  rhrycPriiiiif, 
]61 — (be  car1i«il  examplM  of  fliearch, 
ItiS— the  Siihinit,  1G4— the  Lobvrinlh, 
167 — chroiioUigj  of  the  Middle  and 
New  HoiJ4ircliiM,  169  —  the  Hyk'toi 
«anpideF?d,  170 — the  Egyplioiu  a  Se- 
mitic laccj  173— ciTiliialioiie-r,  I7I. 


ra<^liuii,lSfi. 

FudillcAliullil.      Ser  I'arii, 

Free  tradu  cniiiidcicil,  S37— conceMiom  to 

{ujlicy  of,   539  — recipfocity   of  olber 

natioiw  ii>,  Hi. 


INDTtX, 


ou 


i 


GlcpTer'i  '  Leonidaji,'  335. 

Guug.b,  Lord,  Ji'SfiB.lcIiM  of.    SrrPiHijab. 

GrefCt,  Hiilurj-of,  hy  O.  Gtule,  Eaq,, 
)l3^wgrki  of  Gormoii  authoiB  cun- 
ridered,  U4 — legendary  Gttcce,  115 
— Iheory  uf  Ihe  Grfciati  nij-itu,  117- 
laa— ihp  Ttojoiri  a-ar,  123-133— hwUs. 
I3S— cunii|Kjaiiiui<  of  wTi|f9»  133— tJie 
lliait  aw[  OHlysftiy,  [36— Mr.  Gfule'* 
thtfory  nf,  laia-I^S— .ipiiiloiiorMuller, 
139 — cyrlic  jmetB,  I4IJ— Mr,  Grole'i 
«lylp,  141. 

— ,  Travels  in,     .Sw' Nugent, 

Giotc,  <Swr^,  Htq,      Jin  Gttert. 


H. 

HoidJii^,  Lonl,  detpatclMcui'.  .SiH  Pun* 
jub. 

Humeu,  R*v.  W.,  mi  Suntby-ichtKili, 
■115. 

H*ivU,  Sif  F.  n.,  ■  Tbfl  Emigraul,'  by,  510 
— gpnetal  intcrtit  of,  613 — '  A  Hem 
Sky,'  lA. — ■liffi'rc'nce  of  climulv  in  Old 
Olid  New  World,  Qll— diminution  uf 
Lbfi  Teii  pnpulati-ai),  j^l6 — intertw  cold 
orCaiiacia,  r^. — ncciiJenli  froiu,  917— 
temficruturM  nf  ice.  $){) — 'tliaErui- 
gra«(i'»  Ijirk;  i20— 'Ttio  Briiisli  Flag,' 

tnt-iil  Houie,  ."iaj— Mr.  Biciw^ll,  527 — 
'Til*  Humfeil  Ilare/.H'J — rertpiion  in 
New  Voik,,wq— -Till  Old  Coaatry/ 
631. 

Hercul««,  121. 

Hifzig,  Pro-fMJor,  hi»  vf ork  an  the  Philii- 
tinw,  172. 

Hochclj^Q,  fdit«d  Ijy  E,  Wntljitrltui,  RIO 
— dprivBliuiJ  oi  ward,  ifi,— iliiry  nf  « 
Oerfimn  H-Kler,  5TO— Califomi*.  it. — 
|)ramei,  burning-  i>f,  691. 

Hook.  Dr.,  his  leMer  (o  tlie  fliiliop  of  ffl. 
DaTirty  :i77.     &&  •  Ediiimnun  «r  lbs 

PcDpl*-,' 

HuiiiEr.     Sr*  Gri^ecr. 

Hone's  Foot.      Set  Milvs. 

Htiioe,  Duvid,  Ltfe  aiid  CorccpiAvtiili'no? 
of,  by  Mr.  BiiTtaii,  35— his  birlh,  [ni- 
i«itnp-,  ami  education,  77  — letler  of 
ii)(le*ii   t"j   a   ftiMitl,   lA,  —  IeHm    to  e 

filiyilcian.  70 — ■irial  nl' ft  niprciuii ile 
ift,  62— leaTM  briBtuI  lor  Ftmn-i',  s:d — 
Hrst  Itofuattiati  wttli  a  iHMknt^IU'r,  ib. — 
Tr«ttlu«  nf  HiimBij  Nalure,  84 — »««;- 
tUTJ  lodi^niMal  St,  Claic.  S.l,  S6 — bia 
wvit  of  lasle  fof  beaiitiv*  uf  aaCnrf,  87 
—  Ml  pTiirt|*d(«  in  life- at  forty,  ik, — 
'  Iiii|iiii7   ciiiicemiiiif   Hvimin    I'lidEr- 


ilDudiug/  68 — ■  iri<|uiry  cuiicenting 
(he  Pfijicijilc*  tif  nionilg,'^  lii.—lelln  to 
Dr.  ClepLuiie,  oil  Ih-iiix  elected  1ihra> 
riau  lo  tl]«  Faculty  uf  Advoc^tei,  99 — 
early  Trietid*  of,  WJ — fitlt  JnCimaf.ioii  of 
CDiumEnciiig  his  Hiiitoi-y,  j6,  — kllers  lo 
Ct.  DIair,  93,  HJ3— ktfcr  Trum  Ur. 
Cninpliell,  ik. — hii  letter  to  Hiibertion, 
lU — 'Kn»y  vn  ChtvtAry,'  tfo — partia- 
lity ai  OIL  biitoii4iD..07 — ktiowledge  of 
claMbO  Wfilecs,  101 — recefilio-n  in  Pari ■ 
111,  lUil^iiilimacy  witli  Hmis^eaii,  lUB 
— retiiMi  i-ii  Kdiriliiiri;li,  UIK — Inst  daji, 
110— Adam  jjcnitli'i  Uller  dip.  lU. 


I. 


tee,  Ifmperftturei  of,  SIO, 
Inscriptiom.     Sf  Orelliui. 
llnscriptionei    PompeiiLiiS!,      hy    Dr.    C 

Woiiliworthr  72. 
Irelaiiil,  acct^uiil  of  ixm  (iparltcL  rrum, 

during  Alleged  famine,  MO. 


J. 


Jupui,  in. 

Jib,  Book  uf.    Sts  R^-y|ii. 

Jubiiauii,  Dr„  liii  dislike  to  Lord  Lyltcl- 

ton,  alGn. 
Jiiiia  Alpiiiulu,  forged  e|»taph  of,  01. 

K. 

K^ler^i,  Col.,  Uu  conduct  H  Albeti*  in 

\Sn.  309. 
Keaiip,  Sir  Jolm,  lii>  cdiihIiiciI  l^iworda  Sir 

VVm.  Ni>tt,  477,  184,  4B6. 
Kejjpel,  Caut.  tlie  Hvn.     Srf  Bumeo. 
^iiigi,  tbe  TtuK,  Itgnid  of,  433. 


L. 


Liibf  tiiilii.     See  E|[fpt. 
Lciiure,  176. 

t.id,  MobiiD,  Iiiia  '  Lifr  iif  Diit  Mahoaimeil 
Khn.li,'    463— -dtlfliieP   of    Uuniei.    by, 

I^iidf,  CLtulo^  Bud  Sacireil,     5m  Nu- 

Letxiiii,  CliJU.  Kicbd.,  IfiSa. 

Littler,  S-lr   tiAm,   a  cadet   willi   Sir  W, 

NottiJIia.     Amine  Punjab. 
Luiieville',  ruurt  of,   in   the  lime  of  I^yl- 

lelliin,  233. 
Lyni   tiithuc?iiliuiD ;    Tiioughli    lii   Vrnc 

OH    Cbmtiaii    Ciiildfen,    tbeii  Way* 
2Q*i 


&M 


INDKt.' 


alj<l  iWir  PrivileiiT*,  23^au(liitrBL^p 
of.  coriiide^d,  31 — luperioiity  uf,  utm 
'  Cliriwian  Ypar,'  41^ — exlcaiiis  ftuin, 
33. 33.  3«,  40—'  Analyiva  of  llie  Cwed,' 
i3 — iJftngMfif  pcai»e,iii. — Kyi>i|Hill]j*  \x~ 
tweeii  dumb  nuiniiili.  ami  cLildrcii,  40. 
Lfttelloti,  LoTi3,  Mt^moiTt  and  Ccrr?- 
•poiidunce  of,  eiiiit'd  tiy  R.,  l^billitnoie, 
Htq.,  i]6--GfM^<}  Ill.'i  letlct  Si  Mr. 
Pin  on  Ihe  uttenijif  to  rorm  a  minialry 
ill  ITUft,  221  —  hijmiice  done  to  Gtor/e 
III.,  211— birtli  Df  Lydelum,  ;&.— Ihtf 
T«miik>  raniilvv  2114— LytteUon  ui  Os- 
ford,  227— '  Pwg;t«i  of  Love,'  226— 
'  PcraiuLi  LeHcrt,"  d6. — '  Abuse  of  Klo- 
qu*ii«,'  230—'  nii-nhciro  Caill*,"  li. 
— ]eavM  Ondnii,  231— B(  Smiwoiw,  233 
—  lellw  of  Poyuu  to  Sir  TbutuBs  Lyt- 
tello-n.  2J4 — Ff^der'Lek  Prince  of  Walei 
in  opjHiRitioii  >o  bi*  fa'tber's  miniilry, 
S3& — kIvcU  LyltelloD  as  liii  adviier, 
ib. — I,yt'elTnii  in  pailiamvnt  and  hia 
Auociates,  2:16,  237— bait  lelietion  of 
letlets  hy  Mr,  Pl.iilimoTE.  236  —  Im 
error*  u  to  Sarin,  ATallutI,  and  nfbcia, 
239 — Lyltellcn'i  beliaviour  (o  Mnar?, 
»*.^TllnHDpwn"a  '  LilwHy,'  341— 'The 
Seuoui,'  212  —  Lyltelion's  'ObHrva- 
tioni  on  iJie  Cunveniion  of  Si.  Paul.' 
243 — CDniiFxiiiii  oitb  Cb^itprlidil,  2IB 
— 'Uiecdote  of,  3-18 — acqiiaiiilaQce  wilb. 
Warbuttiin,  249— Hull njbroke,  tfc. — 
Vol1*ire'i  \tVm  to,  250 — bii  maniatfr, 
fetid  death  cf  bi*  wile,  251  —  gvcuiird 
marriage,  232'^(akn  oQicc  ii»il«r  PuU 
bam,  ii3~Wnlpulp'i  cariunture  of", 
'ii'lit — alleft'fd  trracbery  lo  !ii»  party, 
334 — receivM  bis  peerajfe,  2&6 — ilale 
O'f  pBTtiM,  lb.— his  lil»ary  puriuila, 
2as— '  DialngiiM  of  tbe  Dead,'  2.S9 
— 'Hislury  or  Hfury  II,'  360— Ly(- 
Ullon  oni)  hi*  Coutinhooil,  202~hji 
dealii.  204- Mr.  PhiUimnre'ni.imniary 
of  his  charncler.  2156. 


M. 

Hedicat   [irofcttiuii,    pontioti  af,  iti  Ihe 

4llt  cenlmy,  3fi(l. 
(Uilet,  n'm,,  ICiq.,  Dfi  the  Hnne'a  Fool, 
ftc,  49- ibe  (.oof  deieribed,  50— Ihe 
frog,  it. — 'MDiiil/  mraiiing  of  word, 
A2 — ih  o«  1 1 1  g,  53  ^-co  rna ,  5  6 — pfeteii  I 
iyjtem  o-f  pluiiii^  rnwhocapfi  qon- 
ilf miiEil ,  5a — ihiirljiIUiigiyfr  iti  ipeed 
Accounted  for,  57 — lixue  futUft  pitftr- 
able  li>  siallg,  49— .Ji*t,  fifl — groomi, 
fi. — ntvnhv,  60 — lentprrddiK,  rt. — 
(lupjiiJuis  feet,  6 1 . 

MftUy«,lbe,  17. 


N. 


Naology,  by  BeVt  Mr-  Dudley,  llijw. 

Nejll.  Ca(*t,.  Uii  '  Four  Vmii'  .Smvim  in 
Lbe  EusL.'     S«Nciit. 

Nofl,  Dujitirst,  Rev.,  um  poimlar  education, 
383— tin  ihetiKuf  ill?  Bible  inidiooli, 
404, 

Noll,  Sir  Willimn,  463— hip.  biriJi  anil 
[lareiilagp,  465^ — tiblaiiia  a  cadcl«bip, 
■i.  —  hit  wtiyayti  uut,  it. —  eipediljoii 
agaiiiJt  Muckie,  4Q6 — «i>t''''^i>'''3  '" 
HuJy  f&. — revuiii  biirae  on  futiougb, 
407— reinma  lu  Jiidia>  ifi  —  ilhien  and 
lieatfa  of  Mil.  Nott,  *fiS  —  prejudice 
Bgs]t]i.t  bim,  469  —  disi^msition  of,,  ib, 
—  fUliaclit  frtxn  lettifJ*  it  Kuniaul, 
470  —  itrotnoied  tv  rank  at  Major- 
Oeneml,  471^ob1aHii  coniiuiLiiLl  of  tbe 
III  divigion  of  thr  Aimy  ot  tbe  Indua, 
473  —  paua^  uf  tbe  Indue,  474  — 
jealiiuiy  iihiHvn  (o  Compaiiy'i  offlcflri, 
475 — ilie  Dolaii  ]Mi,  li,— NoLt'«  in-ttt- 
naeiil  by  .Sir  J.  Keane,  177— occupatiiiii 
nf  Sbawl.  ifi. — (iincriplion  of  Quelt^, 
473 — ]iis  letter  on  tli<?  death  vf  Harlow, 
480 — cnptiiireof  Ghiizitee,  44s2— ariev- 
■Jjceaof  Nolt,  4!*4-4M— OECopalion  of 
Cat^dahar,  480  — 'the  Pclitioali'  at 
CdIiooI,  'i!>0  —  breach  uf  fiLitb  widi 
mounrain'chiefi,  ib. —  iiL&urrectiuu  at 
Khelaui:,4dO— conduct  ol'  lt>e  En^liiih 
tti  llfllivfa,  4yl — apiuinli  ol^  on  Sir  W. 
McNaghlen,  492— Sliali  Soojab,  402— 
CBiuen  of  flutbirak  bi  Cuboiil,  493^— 
{'uilireak  a'  Cwnlahur,  494 — aiTJral  of 
Lurd  Elletibsriiugh  in  Imiia.  497 — ad- 
vance Bgiiiiisl  Caljool  urged,  49H— ;ir- 
deicil,  -40^ — Ihe  maich,  S03 — feilirali 
at  Agia,  lb. — farewell  lit  the  army,  50  t 
— libeli  of  thr  pren,  lA. — oaiwni  to, 
i6. — letuni  (0  En^lasid,  508 — bii  re- 
c^eplion  and  d«Blli.  ii.< — iulercil  of  hia 
Eetleri  raimderedi,  590. 

Nu){flFil'i,Latil, 'TcBvcli  jn  Greece,'  397 
— Alhcni  and  RnniA  camiiareU,  iiSB — 
Bethlehem,  HOR — journey  lo  Boalbec, 
ib. — interview  with  Mubonitl  All,  307 
—to|jo graphical  eiuiri,  307h — revolu 
ritin  at  Alliens,  1SJ3,  309 — Noiioi.al 
AiMCnbLj,  303-2011— tla  mc^mtrnn,  310 
— the  Upper  Ho.ii*e.  315-317 — King 
Otho.  318-reUliunt  of  Church  and 
Si«te,  320. 


O, 

Orelliui,  J.  C,  Latin  iDtcriptioDt  cul- 
leoled  and  clusiijed  by,  ei— epitaph 

on  Julia  Aipinula,  tb,  —  fniigciic*  nf 


I 
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Pftol  Wilhclm,  fi2— nifllriiBoiiiuJ  in- 
*c^lIlli^Irt»,  6J — iiwcnptiun*  o-t  Itoin*', 
Bl — Napl™,  rb, —  Itieli,  ib.  —  an 
tlnfff,  ib.  —  Dogs  collar,  G5  —  OD 
IciLikn  bnN,  «£.— Bimiety  ex|iiMKd  to 
guard  iijpii]ig<  ipollalioit.  16.^ — tf|jjtapli* 
uti  a.  Ijrii]*,  6G- — a  r.hiJil,  li, — iincii|j- 
tion  on  SulananBriiSge,  07  — houmlary 
none  of  lilt  Gulhs  auU  YandftU,  69 — 
«pildplu  of  the  Scipio*,  ib. 


P. 


Puitf,  otiligaliaiiii'  of,  i>GS. 

Pari*,  lb«  furtillcatiuiii  of,  2119  —  com> 
miuioiii  of  Lii(|ui:rT,  270 — clamour  of 
pBriiiuiB  ai^ainit  tuoh  an  undertaliinir, 
271— proTnaii'Jii  of  the  pioj.eci  i-j  M, 
TliieiB,  lb.  —  Bdoptioii  tit,  by  the 
D»puli»a,    '173  —  the    annamenr,    ib. 

—  M-  Arago'i  remanliB  on.  17 -t  — 
meaiu  flfTonlcU  Fnt  ktepiny  iMipiilaee  in 
luljjtclioti,  "276— eaplui^of  Pnri*  im- 
material ill  ciur  of  war,  279— rem.wli* 
on  rortitlcaUniu  BJiil  opFratioiii  uf  a  be- 
liegjng  dTmy  in  geiiHrjl,  2H0-2SI — a 
Kt^e  of  Puii  cuiiiiilt^reil,  391— Uiflf- 
caltie*  of,  293  —  coiisr(]iie]ir«i  of  a 
ticgi;  on  cilixeiix,  201 — ]Jtnj<'ct  iiF,  uoC 
iifw,  29li. 

Perriiig,  Mi..  Wis  rsKarclie*  in  EKypl. 
Kt'-J. 

PliUlimoie,  II.,  Kmj.      .S«  Ljdclfon. 

Philip  V.  ofSpalii,  aneciiote  uf,  233. 

PWuh,  ClyRKilthgy  nfilit  wutd,  16S, 

P«l.  Sir  R..  cloM  nf  bii  admiTjiilralian, 
53,5  —  Frtft  Trad*,  &37— Anerican 
T«riJf,  5'38 — icciprucity  of  olbrr  na- 
tion*, 519 — eKCU«e»  for  bii  inea»ure, 
(.  uf  IS^S,  510 — fnmtue  in  Iceland, 
16. — iiitroduciion -of  Indian   cdtd,  Sll 

—  iri))>olie^  of  liependiug  on  foieigo 
power*  for  kuttennnce,  ^43,  QSd — itale 
of  |lie  Kngliili  maikrli.,  344— pricui  gf 
bnad  cacnpared,  Ql4 — cunQdmce  in 
Sir  R.  Pfel  *  furrnsf  iirincipte*,  54&— 
ctioracter  of,,  unilleu  b^  a  Frcnclimaii, 
650 — Dr.  Arnolrj'i  Dpiiiioii  of  Iiim,  ^51 
-^fear  ai  the  League  by,  16. < — I'aiii- 
pBTifon  of  hit  privBtt-  and  pu^ilio  con- 
duct, A52 — ijKcch  oil  resigning  uBice, 
683— eulogy  of  Mr.  Col.ilrn  S54— 
■peecbes  of  l^-lli  and  1B-Ii2  cuinpiued. 
55R— -ills  income-lax,  A&'J  — the  Elbin^ 
lelI«F,  6fiS — the  oblig'atKi'iii  of  party, 
sea — coiucAuentici  of  bis  pnlicVtA?!- 
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Pmnpeii,  tiore  on,  73. 
Prairiw,  bgmii)g  of,  6Ji, 
Potato,  precaritxu  iMlureuf,  Ai3. 


I  PrDJ«ctild,iiie«ndiEirjr,  rauigc  of,  274. 

pBuller,  tiie,  or  Pialmj  of  David,  in 
English  vene,  h;  a  Member  uf  ibp 
Univeriiiy  uf  0»furii,  23 — difficulty 
uf  tb«  iiiidecttiking  comiilejeil,  29. 

Pjrrainiili,  ibe,  IGU — ilnivution  of  word, 
161,  \Sa». 

Punjab,  The,  hy  Liem,-Cul,  SUtTObarb, 
lii^derivaiii'ii  ttf  wurtl.  16.— d»icii|i- 
tion  of,  i6.^])fiiicipal  tuvun,  ib. — l,n^ 
bore,  I76^Nanac  Ihe  founder  of  lli» 
Siklu,  17" — p«jiecuiion  of  ihe  »ecl, 
l7S^iEonatltutio»  of,  1  Tit  —  Runjeel 
SiTi|i.li,  ISO — coii<u*iun  of  t\i^  itnl^  rui 
hii  Aeikth,  1&2 — muli»y  of  Sikb  army, 
IBS— tbeir  btttred  of  the  Engliib,  184 
Lord  fclUeii borough'*  policy,  185—liis 
recall.  IKG  — Sit  H.  Hnrdiiig*ftpjHiintBd, 
it, — bit  itmiUCli  litis,  laV— bii  early 
|iu!icy,  198 — (be  protected  ttalts,  ib. — 
faclions  at  Lahori',  IS9-^Gbolab  Siiigb, 
I  A, —campaign  gf  lh»  Syllrj,  19l> — 
adt'BUcg  lowoidi  FettyiFifixe.  IS4  — 
privations  of  tTO0{ii,  ISti — iklrmiib 
with  SJkbi,  A.  —  tiurlle  of  Miaidlun-, 
lft7 — liflath  uf  Sale,  16.— Sir  H.  Hard- 
inge  iiMuniei  the  poilofiecixid  ilt  eoni- 
matjd,  i^^ — iti(iv«^meiiU  of  the  iiiklis 
deaciibed,  IBQ^ulvaiieeon  Feratepore 
te»ulncd,20O — Sir  J.  LitUrr'a  coUiinn 
juinj  tlie  marcli,  3.111 — l>Httl«  >af  Fcroae- 
thab,  203  —  Prince  of  Prania,  Mp. 
liordiiLgc,  tie.,  '.LOi—ftiiiementdTtUe 
artillery  to  I'erinepoie,  2IKi — order  of 
tluj  Governur>Geiieral  afler  l!i«  battle, 
207 — nleatb  of  Mnjiir  Soaierwt,  Uf. — 
niganijimenl  oftbt!  Sikbi  on  the  Suilt-j, 
208 — advnnce  on  the  Snt>j,  li, — leiteu 
fiom  SirH.Guugb,  21(1— Ahwal,  2111 
— tbe  pocilion  of  the  enemv  on  ibc 
SutleJ,  212— battle  of  Solinion,  '214— 
the  Punjab  eciteiftl,  SlQ — tiPUy  uf 
Lttlmre;  ift. — Bnnoblcm^ni  «r  Hocdinge 
tlid  Gougli,  lb. — penoiial  coiirage  uf 
Silihj,  ai4«,  5**  uIh)  Note  at  tlw 
g1bi«'  t'f  thia  volume. 


Queltati,  4MGti|itiini  ot,  47S. 

n. 

iEoiUH^Bu,  r^itbiitiunu  uf  Fiiince  for,  |08. 
RiitiJFel  Singh.     See  l^uiijab. 
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St.  Matk'i  College,  Chelsra,  44». 
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